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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION: 
NEW INFLUENCES ON NEW JEWISH AMERICANS 


THE ECONOMY 


Jose Seligman’s home town was Baiersdorf, a village of something 

over 1,000 inhabitants about four miles north of Erlangen where 
the ambitious youngster had once studied. The typical Jew in a Bavarian 
village was rigidly Orthodox in thought and practice. After Seligman 
reached these shores he became a secretary to Asa Packer, the carpenter 
who built the Lehigh Valley Railroad and ultimately became one of the 
richest men in all Pennsylvania. The secretary who deliberately turned 
peddler became an international banker only twenty-seven years after he 
stepped foot on American soil; the erstwhile Orthodox religionist became 
a firm supporter of nontheistic Ethical Culture. 

When Seligman began opening branch banks here and abroad in the 
middle 1860’s he and his fellow-travelers had been in this country for a 
generation; living in this open society they were already completely 
Americanized. Though this Bavarian emigrant and the Jews of his day 
were never to escape Judeophobia they were completely emancipated en- 
joying all rights and immunities. Living in a great day when opportunity 
challenged them on all sides many of them met that challenge success- 
fully. New York City was a far cry from Baiersdorf or Inowrazlaw in Po- 
sen. The American megalopolis of postwar days had streetcars, railroads, 
monster machines, barrack-like tenements, and hundreds of thousands of 
laborers who mass-manufactured goods for a world market. The factory 
and the city had produced one another and together they had given birth 
to huge ethnic subcommunities. One of these was the Jewish community 
with its own charities, schools, and synagogs. 

This urban society created more than opportunity; it also created 
problems. It distorted the traditional European Jewish way of life. In this 
new interdependent and standardized American world it was difficult to 
maintain Jewish separatism. The factory and office were not hospitable to 
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religious diversity; they played havoc with the Saturday-Sabbath, the die- 
tary laws, the daily services, the beard, the earlocks, the Jewish language, 
and the age-hallowed garb. But there were also compensations: an open 
road to economic freedom, wealth, secular culture, and the chance to scat- 
ter largesse to Christian and Jew alike. With riches and culture came a 
larger degree of social acceptance by the host elite and, for those whose 
eyes sparkled at the thought, assimilation, escape. 


CULTURE 


The inviting contemporary culture made for radical changes. For many 
the new learning and the older Jewish civilization were incompatible. 
The acceptance of modernity seemed to demand the rejection of antiq- 
uity; science took precedence over tradition. The historicocritical ap- 
proach to knowledge and belief was bound to end in the neglect or 
modification of the Jewish way of life. The older spiritual world was 
shaken to its foundations. New philosophies and literature questioned all 
tradition, Jewish and Christian, and emphasized a common humanity. 
The orthodoxy of all Judeo-Christian believers was affected by the new 
geology, astronomy, biology, and cosmogony, by Lyell and Darwin. Ge- 
ology which had declared the world millions of years old blasted the Gar- 
den of Eden, God’s single act of creation, and man’s overnight ascent to 
angelic heights. 

And even as man was not kneaded into the semblance of a human 
being in a moment neither were Jewish beliefs and customs and ceremo- 
nies. The new Science of Judaism—sophisticated criticism applied to 
Jewish literature—had demonstrated that all that the Jew believed had 
evolved slowly over the centuries; it was not the lightning-flash revela- 
tion of one single point in time. The most sacred religious teachings rose 
over the centuries, were modified through the ages, and are ineluctably 
subject to further change. The Bible as a total book is not the word of 
God; it is great literature, ethical literature, but it is not authoritative. The 
new thinking of the mid-nineteenth century turned Orthodoxy and the 
world of the Bible bottom side up. The rising discipline of comparative 
religion made for doubt, anticredalism, tolerance, and religious 
indifference. Thousands no longer believed that they had the one and 
only truth; for many this awareness was utterly devastating. For others 
the impacts of modernity were not a tearing down but a building up. Life 
was enriched through western culture. The inhibitions of Orthodoxy 
were there to be surmounted: man had the right—the duty?—to throw 
off the incubus of the past and to think for himself. Jewish scholars could 
now harness the message of science to explain the realities of the past; 
possibly even a more inspiring national grandeur might be brought to 
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light. The new culture might well open vistas to the Jew that would en- 
large him spiritually, mentally, emotionally, giving him the opportunity 
to voice his highest humanitarian impulses. 


RELIGION 


The new economy, the exacting state, modern culture and critical 
thought, all have done much to overthrow Jewish law and authority. Yet 
it is equally true that the majority of Jewish religionists of the Civil War 
and post-Civil War period never fully confronted the new academic disci- 
pline; most Children of Israel lived intellectually undisturbed in the older 
world of rabbinism and in the comfortable new intellectual milieu that 
was America. Even many who thought themselves Orthodox adjusted 
their daily actions and thinking to the modern world about them. For a 
growing influential minority of successful businessmen, however, there 
was no halfway house; they rejected Orthodoxy. Emancipating them- 
selves from an unscientific, unacceptable tradition, they began to adapt 
modern ways of thinking and acting to their own needs. They insisted on 
what was for them a rational and viable faith. Ready for change they 
moved into the camp of Reform Judaism. Here was a mode of religious 
thought that satisfied them; there was no need to forswear Judaism, to 
turn to Christianity, Unitarianism, or to the other liberal movements of 
the postbellum decades. 


THE STATE 


If the Jews of the second half of the nineteenth century were ushered into 
a new world it was in no small measure the act of the mercantilist and 
capitalist state which sought to exploit all possible sources of power and 
wealth. Creative and intelligent, the Jews were such a potential source. 
Thus they were given all civil and political rights in the United States and 
even a substantial measure of social acceptance. Jews, many of them new- 
comers, found themselves caught up in American secular dilemmas. They 
took sides in America’s mid-century war as their neighbors did—as 
Northerners or Southerners—not as Jews. And the war itself—the pres- 
sures of army or the homefront—made them more American. Individuals 
among them began to make a career in politics; Jews, learning the value 
of bloc-voting in a democracy, exerted pressures on the government to in- 
tercede on behalf of disadvantaged Jews here and oppressed communities 
abroad. For the first time in many centuries a Jewish community had 
arisen that became the subject not the object of history. 

Everything is bought at a price. Having but one, a unitary type of cit- 
izenship, the modern state demands uniformity in culture, language, cus- 
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toms, and even ideals. It insists on subservience to the folkways of the ma- 
jority. Jealous of all church authority the government preempts the 
highest loyalty for itself, the new religion. The national ethos thus be- 
comes the rival of Judaism, it menaces the faith of the Jew, and because 
the country’s culture is more prestigious, more appealing, and more 
profitable he can disregard his own ancestral traditions. Americanism, the 
common national complex of character, tone, and belief, threatens to su- 
persede Judaism. Thus if it wishes to retain its adherents here it is driven 
to modify itself radically. 


CHAPTER TWO 
SLAVERY AND THE CIVIL WAR: 


PART I 


hen Abraham Lincoln was elected President of the United States 

in November, 1859, New York Jews were preparing to establish 
the Board of Delegates of American Israelites (BDAI). The years that fol- 
lowed proved to be a testing time for this young organization as well as 
for the nation. The coming to power of the Republicans with their deter- 
mination to contain slavery moved several of the Southern states to secede 
and dissolve the Union. Passions ran high and people were unhappy, em- 
bittered; latent prejudices rose to the surface and the Jews, always poten- 
tial victims of prejudice, found themselves under attack. Though the 
BDAI was small and relatively impotent it did what it could to assume a 
national defense posture during the Civil War which broke out on April 
12, 1861. It could never forget that there were Jews in both parts of 
this divided country; Franklin J. Moses, Jr., a member of an assimilated 
Jewish family, was one of the men who raised the Palmetto flag over Fort 
Sumter.! 


CAUSES OF THE WAR 


The South went to war because it was politically on the decline and eco- 
nomically subject to the North. With the increase of free-soil states it was 
obvious that the North would dominate the country. Thus the war was a 
struggle between two economic systems; the agrarian South was becom- 
ing increasingly dependent on the industrial capitalist North. It was the 
North that handled the cotton crop and supplied the South with its con- 
sumer’s wares. Like the British North American colonies who emanci- 
pated themselves from Whitehall in 1776 the South rebelled in 1861 in 
order to achieve a larger degree of economic and political parity. For the 
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extremists in the South the problem was a simple one, submission or se- 
cession. The North could not tolerate secession; the Union was indivisi- 
ble. Neither side was in the mood for still another temporary compro- 
mise. “Let this parting be in peace. . . .” said the Louisiana senator Judah 
P. Benjamin on December 31, 1860. “You can never convert the free 
sons of the soil into vassals paying tribute to your power.” 

Slavery was the immediate issue that triggered the war. The North 
wanted no new slave commonwealths; the Southern disunionists believed 
that their economy could not survive without black bondsmen. They 
were convinced that with independence would come political power, 
slave state expansion into the Southwest, Mexico, and the Caribbean, and 
continued economic prosperity. And American Jewry, where did it stand 
on slavery and secession in the winter of 1860-1861? Were the factors 
influencing Jewish Americans on this question any different from those 
affecting their fellow citizens? What happened to them during the war? 
How did this struggle for Southern independence influence the American 
Jew? 


THE JEWS AND SLAVERY 


Inasmuch as slavery had been an integral part of the American economy 
since the seventeenth century Jews had employed these “servants” in their 
homes, businesses, and on their farms both in the North and in the South. 
Jewish merchants bought and sold slaves along with cloth and provisions; 
they too were a commodity. The poetic-minded Abraham Seixas of 
Charleston advertised in the 1790’s: 


He has for sale 
Some Negroes, male. 


In colonial days individual Jewish merchant-shippers in New York and 
Newport were wholesalers bringing in shipments of Negroes from the 
African coast; in the early nineteenth century after such imports had been 
barred by Congress, a number of Southern Jewish merchants specialized 
in the buying and selling of blacks.* 


THE TREATMENT OF SLAVES BY JEWS 


How did Jews treat their slaves? No better and no worse than their neigh- 
bors, it would seem. Biblical injunctions making specific provisions for 
the humanitarian treatment of slave-servants were not particularly hon- 
ored by Jews. Some of the slaves brutally executed in New York City 
during the hysteria of 1741 when Negroes were accused of rebelling 
against their masters belonged to Jews. Slaves fled Jewish owners as they 
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did Gentile ones; during the French and Indian War Levy Andrew Levy’s 
Negro ran away to join the Indians, obviously believing life among the 
savages was preferable to bondage. Watching some San Domingo Ne- 
groes in a London theatre in 1813 Consul Noah was induced to remark 
that America ought to accord “greater equality of rights” to the blacks in 
the South. Negroes have “sound intellect.” Yet years later in the 1840's 
when abolitionists were meeting in New York City, Judge Noah warned 
them not to create trouble by raising the issue of emancipation. He 
wanted no disturbance; it was important to maintain the status quo. In the 
South the attitude of Jews toward their slaves varied with circumstances 
and the psyche of the owners. William Lloyd Garrison’s Liberator and the 
Nat Turner Insurrection aroused Raphael J. Moses of Charleston. At a 
meeting in town he offered a resolution to boycott antislavery merchants, 
“assassin(s),” lest we “see our families butchered.” Some Southern Jews, 
peddlers primarily, carried on an illegal trade with slaves—slaves would 
steal in order to buy something they needed!—and in more than one 
town the Jews were ordered to leave. It may well be that these accusations 
were prompted by envious competitors.‘ 

One generation of Gratzes had trouble with slaves; another entrusted 
its kosher kitchen to a slave, to a black. It is obvious from the letters of 
Solomon Jacobs to his wife that the black bondsmen in his home were 
members of the family and on the tombstone of this one-time acting- 
mayor of Richmond there appears the phrase: “Kind as a master.” The 
minutes of the Savannah congregation record that when a slave was hired 
to clean the synagog care was taken not to inform his Christian master 
lest the black be deprived of his hire. Levi Sheftall instructed his family in 
his will: Take care of my faithful slave; the testament of Benjamin Levy 
of New Orleans devoted more space to his bond servants than to his own 
family. The Strauses of Talbotton, Georgia, purchased servants in order to 
keep a family together, and the children were enjoined not to speak 
harshly to them.°$ 

Hearing that when some Negroes were sold at auction a family 
would be broken up, Joseph Bloch of Mobile went down to the slave 
market and purchased the lot though he had no money. His friends came 
to his rescue and saw to it that the family was kept in town. Young Peter 
Still who lived near Philadelphia was kidnapped into slavery as a child 
and ultimately worked as a slave in Tuscumbia, Alabama. There he met 
Joseph and Isaac Friedman, two Cincinnatians who operated a local store. 
The Friedmans conspired with Still to help him gain his freedom and re- 
turn to the North where he then secured the funds needed to ransom the 
rest of his family. What the Friedmans did was illegal; in some states the 
penalties were severe for the crime of emancipating slaves.‘ 
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Jews also became involved in the emancipation movement. 
Influenced by the Enlightenment, the Quakers, American egalitarianism, 
and later by the abolitionists, Jews in the North and in the South began to 
free their slaves and to join manumission and African colonization soci- 
eties. Before cotton became king and slavery the South’s sacrosanct insti- 
tution, there was little objection to the freeing of bond servants. Thus in 
the first decades of the nineteenth century Jewish shopkeepers like Cohen 
& Isaacs of Richmond emancipated their black servants, often by a process 
of delayed manumission, after an interval of continuing service. Emulat- 
ing a Jeffersonian concept Isaiah Isaacs wrote in his will as he prepared to 
let his servants go: “Being of the opinion that all men are by Nature 
equally free.” But as slavery became a controversial issue manumissions 
were forbidden and Jews of the South who were determined to free their 
slaves were compelled to employ legal devices to evade the law. These 
devices, too, are reflected in the wills.’ 

There can be no question that one of the reasons some Jews were des- 
perately eager to provide for their slaves and certain Negro freedmen was 
because of very special relationships. The women were mistresses; the 
children were their own. Isaac Judah of Richmond raised two free mu- 
latto boys; Isaac Rodriguez, a Pennsylvanian, emancipated a mulatto girl 
and left her a legacy; Samuel Simon of Charleston left money to “a free 
woman of colour”; David Isaacs of Charlottesville married a mulatto and 
educated their children in the local schools. Several of these children were 
very successful in their later careers. The two sons of David Warburg of 
Hamburg and New Orleans were encouraged to follow their artistic bent; 
one became a tombstone cutter and engraver; the other was an artist and 
sculptor who studied and worked in Italy, France, and England. Some of 
these “Jewish” children became very active politicians in the Reconstruc- 
tion South, men like T. K. Sasportas, H. B. Da Costa, and the Cardozos, 
members of the same family as the later Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, Benjamin Nathan Cardozo. Francis Louis Car- 
dozo, the reputed son of Jacob Newton Cardozo, the economist, was a 
cultured South Carolinian who served as treasurer of the state in postbel- 
lum days.® 


NEGROES AS JEWISH RELIGIONISTS 


It is quite patent that slaves who served Jews for many years would be- 
come familiar with Jewish practices and attached to their masters if they 
were well-treated. In Dutch Surinam blacks sometimes became Jews al- 
though they were segregated from the Jewish whites; in the United 
States blacks who attempted to become part of the Jewish community 
were rebuffed. Had they been accepted, converted, their owners would 
have been compelled to accord them special biblical privileges. Socially 
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the white Jews feared the impact of black Jewish converts on their status 
in the larger community. Richmond Jews in 1789 accepted only free men 
in the congregation. Did they also reject white Jewish indentured ser- 
vants? Charleston allowed no black to become a formal member of the 
synagog although individuals like Old Billy, a slave paper carrier, were 
undoubtedly shown many courtesies in the sanctuary. Mikveh Israel in 
Philadelphia at first refused to inter a black woman who had lived a Jew- 
ish life but the authorities apparently relented.? 


SLAVERY AS AN ECONOMICALLY UNVIABLE INSTITUTION 


As early as 1828 Moses Elias Levy, the Florida religious enthusiast, had 
published in London, “A Plan for the Abolition of Slavery Consistently 
with the Interest of All Parties Concerned.” A gradualist, Levy wanted to 
abolish slavery throughout the Caribbean and America because it de- 
graded men morally. The offspring of slaves were to be free and they 
were to be educated to appreciate liberty; the former slaves themselves 
were to be organized into agricultural colonies in tropical lands. In 1857 
Hinton Rowan Helper, a non-Jew, published his Impending Crisis of the 
South in which he declared that slavery was unproductive and economi- 
cally unsound, that it impeded industrialization, hurt free labor, and re- 
tarded the economic advance of the South. He was not the first to impugn 
the economic value of slavery. Eight years before Helper’s work appeared, 
Solomon Heydenfeldt, then in Alabama, published A Communication on 
the Subject of Slave Immigration, Addressed to Hon. Reuben Chapman, Gover- 
nor of Alabama. Judge Heydenfeldt believed that slave labor was unpro- 
ductive and as other states discovered this they would dump these unpro- 
ductive workers on Alabama. Alabama capital would be better served if it 
were diverted from the cotton culture. Free labor is better; white immi- 
gration into the state would raise land values. He intimated that ulti- 
mately the slaves would be emancipated and the South would lose the 
immense capital which it had invested in this human commodity. Yet 
Heydenfelt was in no sense an abolitionist, an anti-Southerner. The con- 
trary was true. He was motivated to write his Communication because he 
wanted to help the South which he loved, and when his adopted state of 
California asked him later to take an oath to support the Union he refused 
even though this refusal prevented him from pleading in the courts. Dr. 
Abraham Jacobi, the distinguished physician, also believed that slavery 
would ultimately break down because of its economic unviability.'’° 


THE RAPHALL AFFAIR 


As far as the moral issue of slavery is concerned the Jews as a group 
seemed not to have been concerned with it till the late 1850’s when many 
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joined the Republican Party committing themselves to the containment 
of slave expansion. Only when the Union was threatened by secession did 
they slowly begin to assume an antislavery stance. Even as late as 1861 
had the Jews been asked: “Are ye not as the children of the Ethiopians 
unto me?” The children of Israel would have responded with a resolute, 
“No” (Amos 9:7). On January 4, 1861, Morris Jacob Raphall preached on 
slavery achieving national recognition for himself. Together with Leeser, 
Isaac M. Wise, and Samuel M. Isaacs, Raphall was one of the best known 
rabbis in all America. Though a native of Sweden he had been educated in 
Denmark and Germany—his doctorate was from Giessen—and then 
spent many years in England where, in London and in Birmingham, he 
had served as secretary to the chief rabbi. He was highly respected as an 
author, as an editor of the first Anglo-Jewish periodical, and as the trans- 
lator of a number of mishnaic tractates into English. When he came to 
the United States in 1849 at the age of 51 to assume charge of New 
York’s B’nai Jeshurun he was already a distinguished preacher. Here in 
the United States he not only preached regularly in his pulpit but traveled 
throughout the East lecturing on Hebrew poetry. He was invited to talk 
at the University of Pennsylvania and before audiences in the rooms of 
the New York Historical Society. Therefore when Congress was ready 
on February 1, 1860, to invite a Jew to lead it in prayer it is easy to under- 
stand why American Jewry coopted this man. Raphall was not the first 
Jew to pray in an American legislature. Ten years earlier Rabbi Julius 
Eckman had officiated in the Virginia House of Delegates. The choice of 
Raphall, the Jew, in his skullcap and praying shawl, shocked many Chris- 
tians. The next thing you know we'll have a pawn shop in the basement 
of the House or Brigham Young surrounded by his harem petitioning 
God for us! Others were impressed by the man and his appeal for unity in 
a day when Congress after weeks of debate could not agree on a Speaker 
for the House. 

This was the rabbi who preached to his congregation in New York 
on January 4, 1861, responding to President Buchanan’s call for a day of 
fasting and prayer to God with the hope that He in his infinite mercy 
would save the Union. When Raphall rose to talk he spoke as one of 
America’s most distinguished Orthodox Jewish leaders, as a rabbi, and as a 
scholarly Hebraist. In a way he spoke ex cathedra. The title of Raphall’s 
lecture—it was not really a sermon—was “The Bible View of Slavery.” 
He preached with gusto for it gave him a chance to take a sideswipe at his 
rival Henry Ward Beecher, the abolitionist. The Bible is divine and if it 
sanctions slavery—and it does—then slavery as such is no sin. Bond ser- 
vants are even mentioned in the Ten Commandments and, incidentally, 
he pointed out, slavery is also sanctioned in the New Testament. Never- 
theless the rabbi was no proslavery man; the slave is a person, not a thing 
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and, again according to the Jewish Bible, he has rights. In one sense one 
might say that this was a pro-Union speech; it was an attack on the ex- 
tremists at either end, the secessionists and the abolitionists. The Jews, he 
reminded his Jewish audience, were descendants of slaves. The speech 
made a profound impression on a country that wanted to quiet the anti- 
slavery controversy. It was published and quoted in the daily press and the 
Constitutional Union Party printed thousands of copies and distributed 
them broadcast." 


JEWISH ABOLITIONISTS AND MICHAEL HEILPRIN 


Evaluating Raphall after more than a century one cannot deny that he was 
factually correct in his summary of the Biblical evidence. More impor- 
tantly most Jews probably liked what he said; it was a word in season. Yet 
he was bitterly attacked by several Jewish antislavery activists because he 
had not placed the Bible on the side of virtue. A handful of American 
Jewish radicals wanted abolition, political and economic freedom and 
equality for the blacks, not the mere containment of slavery. A Dr. Eisler, 
a New York Jewish leftist, wrote sarcastically that Raphall spoke only for 
the dry goods, clothing, and stockjobbing clan. You have betrayed free- 
dom and Judaism by aligning yourself with the proslavery crowd. You 
are their Messiah and you can ride into Jerusalem on the back of an ass, 
one of your congregants. In general Jews were not abolitionists; they 
were immigrants trying to get an economic toehold. Bread and butter 
came first. But they could not escape this all pervasive problem. 
“Maccabee,” a writer in the Asmonean in 1856, said that no Jew should 
cast his ballot for the proslavery Democrats. A Philadelphia Jewish youth 
group appealed to Buchanan in a memorial asking him to help abolish 
slavery and slave trading in the District of Columbia, and the Newark 
Jewish youths who called themselves the Daniel Webster Debating Soci- 
ety wrestled with the theme: “Ought Slavery to be Abolished?” 

If Jewish abolitionists were distinguished by their absence Michael 
Heilprin was the exception. This native of Poland fled that land of op- 
pression to Hungary where in the late 1840’s he associated himself with 
the revolutionaries and supported Kossuth. Finally like so many other lib- 
erals and unhappy Central Europeans he landed in America in 1856. A 
highly educated man, a scholar and a linguist he found his niche here as 
an editor of an encyclopedia. But he always remained the liberal, the 
fighter for freedom, the radical partisan. In the late 1850’s he had spoken 
at an antislavery meeting of Democrats and had almost been mobbed by 
proslavery hecklers. As an excellent Hebraist he was fully competent to 
evaluate the biblical teaching on slavery but his reaction to Raphall’s ad- 
dress was passionate denunciation. Must the stigma of Egyptian principles 
be fastened on the people of Israel by Israelites? Jews did not escape from 
Egypt to advocate slavery!!? 
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DAVID EINHORN 


Einhorn was another political rebel and like Heilprin a refugee from 
Hungary. Einhorn, however, was born in Bavaria, in 1809, where he re- 
ceived an Orthodox training and an excellent Hebrew education before 
drifting into the liberal religious camp. He became a Reformer but found 
it difficult for years to secure a rabbinic post in Metternich’s Europe be- 
cause of his radical leanings. He finally secured a position in Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin but could not sink his roots in that province and was com- 
pelled to leave. One suspects that throughout his life he suffered not 
merely because his leftist views were unacceptable but because of his per- 
sonality. He was a strong, harsh, abrasive person, uncompromising and 
tough. His bitterness reflects a life of frustration. Einhorn moved to Hun- 
gary but the Reform synagog in which he preached was soon closed. In 
1855, a year before Heilprin came to America, Einhorn arrived in Balti- 
more as the rabbi of Har Sinai Congregation; the United States was the 
last resort of this unhappy rebel. It was inevitable that Einhorn the bellig- 
erent would ultimately confront Raphall the pacificator. Raphall had a 
big position, a large salary; he was Orthodox and a pillar of the Jewish es- 
tablishment. Einhorn was only too happy to attack him. As an intelligent 
political observer this Baltimore rabbi was sure that slavery and the 
Know-Nothing nativism of his day were all of one piece. Inevitably Ein- 
horn found Raphall’s speech on slavery reactionary, politically motivated, 
and a reproach to Judaism. It merited rebuke, so he thought. The Balti- 
morean hesitated to come out publicly; it was improper for rabbis to talk 
politics in the pulpit, and slavery was a most delicate issue. Yet it was an 
evil, a sin, a religious question, and he could not be quiet; he had to say 
something. Since the Bible attacks the mistreatment of slaves the Good 
Book itself is political and perhaps we ought to ban it!"® 

Einhorn who had already made enemies knew what he was hazard- 
ing. Maryland was a slave state. Members of his congregation were pro- 
slavery. Others, antislavery sympathizers, also felt the pressure: a Balti- 
more Jewish pro-Union memoirist of the day warned his children to be 
pro-South and proslave when they went to school. In 1861 the rabbi was 
already fifty-two years of age and he had given hostages to fortune. Thus 
when he attacked Raphall, Einhorn did it quietly in his German-language 
organ, Sinai, not in an English journal. It was his misfortune that a Jewish 
publisher in New York City translated his refutation into English and 
made it available to a larger public. Sinai had been established in February, 
1856, and within a few months the editor was telling his readers that the 
Bible was opposed to slavery in principle. Einhorn never denied that slav- 
ery was part of the ancient Hebrew civilization but he insisted, even in 
the 1850’s, that the Old Testament in essence was entirely out of sympa- 
thy with the institution of human bondage. God and the Old Testament 
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do not sanction helotry: to say that the Holy One Blessed be He upholds 
slavery is a reflection on Judaism. At best the Bible tolerates the thrall- 
dom of men and women. Man is the property of God, never the property 
of man. Because of his antislavery views Einhorn had to leave Baltimore. 
The Southern mob had taken over in April, 1861; the town was in tur- 
moil and at the urgent insistence of his friends Einhorn left for Philadel- 
phia. Later the officers of Har Sinai asked him to return with the under- 
standing that he be silent. Because this was a promise that he could not 
keep, and because he did not want to make trouble for his friends he re- 
signed and remained in Philadelphia. Congregation Keneseth Israel im- 
mediately elected him as its spiritual leader." 


JEWS IN THE ANTISLAVERY MOVEMENT 


Heilprin, Einhorn, and others were antislavery but they were not aboli- 
tion activists. Another moderate, August Bondi, was nonetheless more ac- 
tive. In his early days this young adventurer had been shocked when a 
Texas slaveholder had emptied a load of buckshot into a slave who had 
annoyed him. Later he and some Jewish friends, Free-Soilers, joined John 
Brown in his Kansas forays. There were several Jewish Republicans and 
antislavery men who edited German language newspapers in the 1850s, 
among them Moritz Loeb in Doylestown and Charles L. Bernays in St. 
Louis. Moritz Pinner issued the Missouri Post and later the Kansas Post in 
Kansas City and Wyandotte, Kansas, for less than a year, for when war 
was declared he joined General Philip Kearney as a brigade quartermaster. 
Lewis N. Dembitz edited a German paper in which he published a trans- 
lation of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Editors Pinner and Dembitz were Republican 
politicians of some distinction as was the New Yorker Sigismund Kauf- 
mann. A Forty-Eighter, Kaufmann had come to this country as a young 
man. He made his influence felt quickly for he wrote for the German 
press, established a turnverein, addressed antislavery meetings in English, 
German, and French as early as 1852, served as a commissioner of immi- 
gration, and stood out as a Republican presidential elector in 1860. After 
the election of the Great Emancipator whom he very much admired 
Kaufmann was not without power in the nation’s capital. In 1870 he ran, 
but unsuccessfully, for the position of lieutenant governor. Dembitz as 
well as Kaufmann was involved in the nomination and election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. During the war, Isidor Bush of St. Louis was outstanding 
among the men who fought to emancipate Missouri’s slaves. It was in no 
small measure due to his constant battling that it became the first South- 
ern state to free its Negroes. In June, 1863, at a Convention, a legislative 
group of which he was a member, he pleaded with his associates: “I pray 
you have pity for yourselves not for the negro. Slavery demoralizes, slav- 
ery fanaticism blinds you; it has arrayed brother against brother, son 
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against son; it has destroyed God’s noblest work—a free and happy 
people.” 

Among the few Jewish antislavery activists was the Hungarian son- 
in-law of Heilprin, Dr. James Horwitz, who so it is believed later served 
in the Union Army as a volunteer surgeon. Horwitz is said to have run a 
station of the underground railroad in Sandusky in 1854. When a group 
of Germans first gathered in Chicago to support the new Republican 
party four of the five men who called the meeting were Jews. The only 
active and prominent Jewish abolitionist in the United States was Ernes- 
tine Rose and she was a Jew only by the accident of birth. The full name 
of this remarkable woman was Ernestine Louise Siismondi Potowski 
Rose. She was born in Piotrkow, Poland, in 1810, and was probably the 
daughter of a rabbi. Rebelling against the Orthodoxy of Polish Jewry and 
against Judaism itself she left home at the age of sixteen and by the time 
she was twenty-five had become a reformer and a follower of Robert 
Owen in England. There she married a jeweler and silversmith, William 
E. Rose, and moved with him in 1835 to New York City. For a whole 
generation, till she returned to England in 1869 where she died in 1892, 
she was widely known in this country as an advocate of free thinking, free 
schools, temperance, Utopian Socialism, universal peace, women’s rights, 
and abolition. She wanted complete political, social, and legal equality 
with men. This brilliant public speaker, sometimes called the “Queen of 
the Platform,” traveled throughout the East and Middle West propagan- 
dizing for the causes that meant so much to her; on several occasions she 
addressed state legislatures on women’s rights. As an emancipator she was 
concerned to bring freedom to all people, to women, and certainly to Ne- 
groes. “Slavery is not to belong to yourself,” she said. 

Because abolitionists were cordially disliked in the antebellum de- 
cades, the Jewish immigrants gave them a wide berth. On the whole, 
however, Jews were strong Unionists and many of them even in the 
South were eager to see the Union preserved. The Jewish Northerners 
were wary of the antislavery extremists, many of whom were evangelical 
Christians dedicated to the conversion of Jews and the Christianization of 
the American Constitution. Most Jews were of the opinion that freedom 
for blacks would raise almost as many problems as it would solve. Like the 
Gentiles of that generation the Jews as a group were not sympathetic to 
Negroes.'¢ 
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JEWS IN THE SOUTH 


In 1853 the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society said: “The ob- 
jects of so much mean prejudice and unrighteous oppression as the Jews 
have been for ages, surely they, it would seem, more than any other de- 
nomination ought to be the enemies of caste and friends of universal free- 
dom.” The Society, William Lloyd Garrison, and others thought that Jews 
should have been in the forefront of the battle against slavery. Just where 
did the Jews stand when the crisis came? Where did they stand on slavery 
and on the Union when men had to make a decision? Like their neigh- 
bors they sided with the people about them. As far as it is known, the 
Jews in the North were pro-Union, and, as it has been suggested, there 
was a substantial group in the South who dreaded secession. Some Jewish 
Southrons went North to Alexandria because they did not want to remain 
in the Confederacy. But generally those Jews below the Mason-Dixon 
line who were antislavery in antebellum days kept quiet; there was little 
free speech on this subject in the decade before the war in that part of the 
country. Philip Phillips, Julius Weiss of New Orleans, and Squire Julius 
Ochs of Tennessee, all men who lived and reared their families in the 
South, expressed unhappiness with slavery and its unavoidable brutality. 
Yet one must be careful in evaluating their memoirs written long after 
the blacks had been emancipated; posteventum recollections are fre- 
quently inaccurate. 

Most Jews in the South were spiritually and emotionally Southron. 
They were pro-Confederacy and proslavery; they believed in the doctrine 
of state sovereignty; there could be no cotton culture without blacks and 
slavery. When a Union-sponsored government was established in North- 
ern-occupied Virginia some Jews refused to swear allegiance to it. Among 
the Southrons there was an appreciable number of fireaters. Just about the 
time the war was to break out Louis Stix of Cincinnati was sitting at din- 
ner in a New York City Jewish boardinghouse. When a Jewish merchant 
from the South, a German immigrant, said the South could not live with- 
out slaves Stix made an acid remark. As the Jew from the South re- 
sponded by going for his gun another Jew at the table pulled out his pistol 
and offered to meet the Southern gentleman at any time and at any place. 
The Southern fireater beat a hasty retreat. “I hope,” wrote Stix, he “has 
since learned to do without slaves or has returned to the place from which 
he came [Germany], where he was almost a slave himself.” One thing is 
certain: wherever they were these German Jewish émigrés acculturated 
themselves with almost unholy haste. The young liberal Sam Maas was 
only four weeks in Charleston before he wrote his parents in Germany 
defending slavery and the need to execute rebellious Negroes. Jacob 
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Clavius Levy of Savannah believed that the North was doomed because it 
was corrupted by universal suffrage exercised by immigrants who were 
the scum and debris of Europe. He pointed out that there were no out- 
rages in the South such as the North had witnessed in the 1830’s and 
1840’s, the burning of a nunnery and of churches.’” 


JEWS IN THE NORTH 


The Northern Jews were very much on the side of peace and compro- 
mise. Immigrants and businessmen, they were determined to steer a mid- 
dle course between the detested abolitionists and the secessionist hot- 
heads. It would seem that most of the Jews in the North were Democrats 
ready to tolerate slavery. The Pennsylvania Democratic Jewish congress- 
man Henry Phillips was prepared to admit Kansas as a slave state. Cer- 
tainly in the days before the war the Jews north of the line were minded 
to pay almost any price to achieve a settlement with the South. They 
were afraid of war and they were justified in their fears; before the conflict 
ended there would be billions of dollars damage and hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives lost. If this was to be a war for the Negro the cost would be 
high. In February, 1861, shortly before Lincoln’s inauguration, Joseph 
Jonas, Cincinnati Jewry’s Founding Father, delivered himself on the Ne- 
gro Question in a speech in the Ohio House where he sat as a Democratic 
member. He was against slavery, he said, and had never owned a slave but 
slavery is constitutional and only a compromise can at this late date save 
the Union. The Negroes? They are anthropologically inferior; they are 
not even descendants of Adam; Providence has condemned them to slav- 
ery. If necessary let the South secede peacefully.'® 

In spite of the prevailing anti-Negro attitudes very few Northern 
Jews or Gentiles were proslavery if only because the ethos of the North 
was antislavery. The right to hold human beings in perpetual bondage 
had long been abolished by law and almost all Northerners were opposed 
to its extension in the territories. But Jews sought to avoid the issue of 
slavery or no slavery because they wished to escape the final confronta- 
tion. When the great German Jewish liberal Gabriel Rieser visited New 
York City in the 1850’s and attacked slavery, a number of the Jews who 
listened to him resented his remarks. The Jews squirmed and twisted to 
avoid being caught between the conflicting parties; the Jewish news- 
papers were careful not to quote the attacks on Raphall by Heilprin and 
Einhorn. One of the prime motivations for remaining neutral was the fear 
of the impact of secession upon the commercial life of the country; the 
South owed the North hundreds of millions. The two sections of the 
country were economically dependent upon each other; disunion would 
be harmful. This is why Northern businessmen and the Jews among them 
were willing to make many concessions to the South. It bears repetition: 
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few if any of the Jews were proslavery but saving the Union was more 
important than abolition. Up until the Emancipation Proclamation 
Northern Jews were concerned like their neighbors to preserve the 
Union; after that the abolition of slavery was also envisaged. 

The Jewish “Church” did not divide; there was no church, only inde- 
pendent congregations, all completely autonomous. There was no na- 
tional Jewish religious organization from which one might secede. For 
practical purposes the BDAI was essentially a Northern organization; 
Southern congregations—and they were precious few—simply omitted 
sending in their annual dues. The Southern lodges of the B’nai B'rith, 
like the Masons, operated independently of Northern authorities, al- 
though Col. La Fayette C. Baker, the inglorious head of the Secret Serv- 
ice, viewed the B’nai B’rith with suspicion. Families did divide. Benjamin 
Gratz lost one son fighting for the Union; a stepson was a general in the 
Confederate Army. Two Frankland brothers met face to face at the sur- 
render of Port Hudson; one was a Confederate, the other fought for the 
North. Most of the Friedenwalds of Baltimore were Southern in their 
sympathies and when one of the boys joined the Rebels a disgruntled 
Unionist sibling wrote: I hope he gets “a small shot in . . . you know 
where.” The war forced Alfred Mordecai to make an agonizing decision. 
In 1861 Major Mordecai, a senior officer in the Ordnance Department 
and a soldier of repute and distinction, was in charge of the arsenal at 
Watervliet. A West Pointer who had graduated at the top of his class, he 
was a Unionist and no devotee of slavery. The major had once lent a Ne- 
gro $250 to secure his wife’s freedom; she had been a slave of Thomas 
Jefferson. But he was born in the South; most of his family and his aged 
mother still lived there. His wife and children and soldier son were 
Unionists. Though opposed to secession the Major believed that the 
South should be allowed to go in peace. Mordecai would not manufacture 
munitions to destroy his family; he would not fight against the South nor 
would he under any circumstance bear arms against the North, against 
the flag to which he had sworn allegiance. He had but one choice—to 
start life over again at fifty-seven. His heart bled for his family in the 
South and his emotions were mixed as he watched his son Alfred Morde- 
cai, Jr., make a great career for himself in the Union army. The young 
man was a lieutenant colonel at twenty-five.” 


JEWS AND THE WAR, 1861-65 


THE NORTH 


Most Northern Jews were antisecession and pro-Union. Increasingly as 
the war continued they identified with the Republican Party which was 
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so sympathetic to the needs of commerce and industry. Unlike the South 
where dissent was muffled except in the border states, Northern cities 
were often the scene of bitter remonstrances; riots, martial law in some 
places, repressive edicts, and censorship did occur. It should be borne in 
mind constantly that before the resort to arms most Jews were probably 
Democrats who took a permissive attitude toward slavery. Thus during 
the War, especially in the first two or three years when the Union forces 
experienced reverses, many Jews went along with the Peace Democrats: 
let the South go. Years after the struggle was over Henry S. Henry, a suc- 
cessful Jewish merchant in New York City, would not let his daughter 
Mabel read Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


THE SOUTH 


In January, 1861, Benjamin Mordecai of Charleston gave secessionist 
South Carolina its first and largest gift in order to secure its independence. 
One of the great merchants of the city, and a slave trader too, Mordecai 
was thanked for his generosity by the secession convention. After the war 
started Mordecai was indefatigable in his efforts to establish the Free Mar- 
ket which made provision for the impoverished families of volunteers. He 
put his money into Confederate bonds and he died a poor man. 

It would seem that in periods of war there are always some partisans 
who are 125 percent patriotic. Indignant at the pro-Union stand of Max 
Lilienthal in Cincinnati, an erstwhile admirer in New Orleans, Jacob A. 
Cohen, wrote to the Cincinnati rabbi that he had taken his picture down 
from the wall and was returning it. Lilienthal could give it to his black 
friends. “I shall be engaged actively in the field and should be happy to rid 
Israel of the disgrace of your life.” As patriots L. Heyman & Brother of 
Columbus, Georgia, kept their foundry running during the High Holy 
Days of 1862; not wishing to benefit financially through this desecration 
of the most solemn of days the brothers handed their profits over to the 
congregation. Rabbi Gutheim of New Orleans and a number of his mem- 
bers cancelled their subscriptions to New York’s Jewish Messenger after the 
appearance of its editorial: “Stand by the Flag.” And after the Northern 
occupation of New Orleans, the rabbi and many of his followers went 
into exile. They were proud that they were new members of a new coun- 
try, a land of “justice, right, and liberty”; they had no desire to be asso- 
ciated with a “military despotism.” Without thought to the burden that 
his newborn son would have to bear in life, John Mayer named him: Jo- 
seph Eggleston Johnston Mayer after the Confederate general. John, a na- 
tive Alsatian, was a patriotic Natchez merchant.” 

At least two of the six daughters of Jacob Clavius Levy were dedi- 
cated Southerners like their bellicose father. Phoebe Yates Levy Pember 
was one of them. This very unusual woman was put in charge of the 
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housekeeping at Chimborazo in Richmond, then the largest military hos- 
pital in the country. It was her job to provide for hundreds of sick and 
wounded Confederate soldiers who were housed in thirty-one buildings. 
She was charming, petite, cultured, but no magnolia and moonlight sim- 
pering belle; she was a woman of steel who carried a pistol to enforce her 
authority. Eugenia Levy Phillips, an older sister of Phoebe, was different, 
though both had a flair for writing. Eugenia, married to Philip Phillips at 
the age of sixteen, bore her distinguished husband nine children but it 
would seem that the burden of raising a large family did not dampen her 
patriotic ardor. She was very anti-North, very flamboyant, very secession- 
ist, very vocal, very belligerent, almost hysterical in her sentimental at- 
tachment to the Southern Cause. Living in Washington where the sena- 
tors in 1860-1861 talked secession openly she saw no reason why she, 
too, could not speak of disunion. She was twice arrested for sedition and 
imprisoned; once she was locked up for about three weeks as a spy but 
when proof was not forthcoming she was released and shipped South. She 
settled in New Orleans from where General Benjamin F. Butler and his 
“crawling reptiles” later saw fit to banish her to Ship Island as an agitator. 
She was finally released through the intercession of her influential hus- 
band. Calm and thoughtful, he was of a different breed. Despite the fact 
that he was a Unionist and thought secession ill-advised he had gone 
along with the South. As a great lawyer with a wide knowledge of the 
new industrial economy he believed that the North would never ac- 
quiesce in Southern defection. Reared in a slave environment he nonethe- 
less believed that slavery was bad for the South; only after it was gone 
would its people become self-reliant and industrious. 

Though their family names were similar Eugene Henry Levy, a Con- 
federate soldier, was not related to Eugenia Levy Phillips. When in 1864 
it was bruited abroad in the army that 40,000 Negroes were to be enlisted 
as teamsters and pioneers and might be given their freedom he asked a 
simple question: If they are to be emancipated, what are we fighting for? 
This war is being fought to keep them slaves and that is what they should 
be. In the Spring of 1865 as defeat loomed for the South and freedom 
neared for the blacks and they became more assertive he confided to his 
diary that slaves who become masters become tyrants; they would have to 
be exterminated. This man Levy was no “white trash.” He was a highly 
cultured gentleman. His end-of-war bitterness was not untypical of many 
for whom the Lost Cause was a sacred passion. As South Carolina fell to 
the Northern armies Eleanor H. Cohen wrote: “Over us again floats the 
banner that is now a sign of tyranny and oppression,” a flag that “carried 
loathing to every Southern heart.” And when Lincoln was assassinated 
she uttered the pious prayer: “God grant so may all our foes perish.” 
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THE RABBIS AND THE WAR 


Southern rabbis like most clergymen in the Confederacy went along with 
their congregants. With few exceptions these Jewish ministers were pro- 
South, proslavery, and prosecession. Those who differed with the prevail- 
ing political philosophy were careful to keep their peace. Rabbi Hochhei- 
mer of Baltimore was still a Unionist in January, 1861. These 
Confederate rabbis prayed for the well-being of the new state; our ene- 
mies, said Gutheim, have forced upon us this unholy and unnatural war. 
Rabbi Illowy in New Orleans asked God to shield the glorious Confeder- 
acy from a fanatical foe; Michelbacher in Richmond defended slavery in 
what he called the only free government in America.” 

In the North the rabbis, again like their congregants, avoided the is- 
sue of slavery until the war started; secession, as has been pointed out, was 
the main concern. There were no sermons specifically addressed to the 
problem of Negro bondage until the war had begun. Then when the rab- 
bis were no longer in danger of being smacked down by their congregants 
they began to vent themselves along more liberal lines. Sabato Morais of 
Philadelphia and Bernhard Felsenthal of Indiana and Illinois may already 
have talked against slavery in the middle 1850’s but the documentation is 
not convincing. These two, however, and Liebman Adler, also of Chi- 
cago, were more outspoken in defense of emancipation as the pace of the 
war quickened. Lilienthal of Cincinnati also spoke out against slavery.” 

More important than Adler, Felsenthal, Lilienthal, and Morais, than 
Raphall and Isaacs, were Leeser of Philadelphia and Wise of Cincinnati. 
These were the big men of the war generation. Neither man spoke on 
January 4, 1861, the day fixed by President Buchanan as a day of interces- 
sion, and what is more significant neither addressed himself directly to 
the war in the next four years. The young Leeser had been indoctrinated 
in Virginia; slavery for him was a moot political issue not a religious ethi- 
cal one. This Philadelphia minister was no social reformer; he preached 
the foursquare gospel of Judaism as he understood it. The Occident had 
been a national journal and Leeser had many friends in the South and 
Southwest. Aaron Dropsie of Philadelphia accused the indignant Leeser 
of being a Southern sympathizer. That he was not; like many of his con- 
temporaries in the North he was willing to compromise with the South 
even at the cost of tolerating slavery. It is not improbable that Wise said 
nothing on January 4 because his Board scared him off fearing involve- 
ment in a political controversy. 

On the other hand Wise like Leeser had a large following in the 
South who read the Israelite and even after hostilities had commenced 
Wise carried Southern news. Gutheim was writing to Leeser as late as 
April, 1863; there was no thought in those days of total war. To under- 
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stand Wise it is imperative to bear in mind his goals and the significance 
of Cincinnati’s location. Wise wanted to unite American Jewry; the war 
threatened to destroy his hopes. He lived in Cincinnati, in many respects 
a border city. Southwest Ohio had been settled from the South; the river 
itself belonged to the older state Kentucky. By way of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers, Ohio had become a gateway to the South as well as to the 
West. Cincinnati Jewry and Wise’s congregation carried on a large trade 
with practically all of the Southern and Southwestern states and territo- 
ries. Cincinnati always sheltered a strong antiabolitionist segment; rioters 
in the 1830’s had destroyed James G. Birney’s press; antislavery students 
fleeing from antiabolitionist Lane Seminary had found refuge in Oberlin. 
The Cincinnati of Wise’s generation was quite willing to sacrifice the 
Negro if the Union could be saved. In this position Cincinnatians were 
not alone; this was the deep conviction of many Northerners until the 
very last days of the war. Negroes were lynched in the New York draft 
riots; and on June 15, 1864, fewer than two-thirds of the House were 
willing to abolish slavery. 

Wise’s thinking was the thinking of many Midwesterners and the 
Jews among them. He was a Democrat and an antiabolitionist. Instead of 
being caught up in the patriotic euphoria of the war he moved to the left. 
He did not like the Republican administration and had little respect for 
Lincoln whom he looked upon as a yokel. The President’s appeal in his 
first inaugural to Christianity as a way out of the national impasse an- 
noyed him. Fanatics, abolitionists, were destroying this country! Wise be- 
came a Peace Democrat. Never free from a touch of Western populism he 
looked with suspicion upon Eastern capitalists and industrialists. Wise 
was very sympathetic to Vallandigham of Dayton, one of the leaders of 
the so-called “Copperheads,” poisonous snakes, who wanted to come to 
terms with the Confederates. As late as 1864 almost as many Ohioans cast 
their ballot for McClellan the Democrat as for Lincoln the Republican; 
the platform of the Democratic Party called for an immediate end of the 
war. 

Wise and Lincoln had much in common, certainly in the early days 
of the war. They wanted to preserve the Union even at the cost of tolerat- 
ing slavery. If the American Republic collapsed the cause of liberty abroad 
would be sorely hurt. Our country’s future is the future of all humanity. 
Thus Wise. He was a strong Unionist, certainly no proslavery man. But 
Civil War for him was a calamity; even secession was preferable. Thus 
when the killing actually began he printed his famous editorial: “Silence, 
Our Policy” and he hewed to the line. “We are the servant of peace, not 
of war.” In 1863 he ran for the office of state senator on the Democratic, 
the Peace ticket. But the powers in the synagog working closely with the 
administration and enjoying clothing contracts, forced him to withdraw. 
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They wanted no trouble. Cynically, certainly bitterly, Wise wrote his 
congregation: “God will save the Union and the Constitution, liberty and 
justice for all, without my active co-operation.” This truly great man be- 
trayed no understanding of the moral issues involved in slavery. Strabis- 
mically he could see only the threat to the Union; behind all this agita- 
tion lurked the politically ambitious abolitionist Protestant evangelicals 
who were determined to Christianize this land. Once the Negro was 
freed the New England abolitionists, wrote a New York Jewish news- 
paper editor on January 9, 1863, these very troublemakers would move to 
disfranchise the Jews. Neurotic? About three weeks earlier Grant had be- 
gun expelling Jews as Jews along the lower Mississippi.”’ 


Wars 


WAR OF 1812 


Wise and his fellow Jews dreaded the coming of war; they were immi- 
grants who hailed from lands where the appeal to arms was constant and 
where the Jews were the choice victims of pillage and rapine. Few Jews 
had been touched by the Mexican War of 1846; many had not yet landed 
on these shores. Practically none of them knew anything about the War 
of 1812. Old Mordecai Myers, eighty-five years of age in 1861, was prob- 
ably one of the last Jewish veterans of the second war with Great Britain. 
His life practically spanned the life of the country. Major Mordecai Myers 
had been wounded at the Battle of Chrysler’s Field in 1813; of the 
eighty-six men in his company, twenty-three were killed. Myers survived 
to serve in the New York State legislature, to run unsuccessfully for Con- 
gress and to be elected mayor of Schenectady when he was almost eighty. 
When Myers led his troops in 1813 there were only about 3,000 Jews in 
the United States; his religious fellows had not yet started to leave Europe 
because of the Napoleonic Wars. Yet in spite of these small numbers they 
were active in the War of 1812 as officers and soldiers. In Baltimore a rel- 
atively large number of Jewish militiamen had fought in defense of the 
city when Fort McHenry was bombarded and Francis Scott Key wrote the 
Star Spangled Banner. Farther south the merchant Judah Touro, no 
longer young, served as an ammunition carrier. This awkward taciturn 
militiaman was one of the very few men wounded in the Battle of New 
Orleans on January 1, 1815. He was almost killed but recovered to be- 
come one of America’s great philanthropists.” 
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MEXICAN WAR 


By the time of the Mexican War, Jewry here had increased about fifteen 
fold with immigrants arriving in a small but steady stream. The war itself 
was one of the most unpopular in America’s history. The antislavery peo- 
ple feared it meant the extension of Negro bondage and the strengthen- 
ing of the Southern bloc in Congress. Though Rebecca Gratz discreetly 
ignored the issue of slavery in antebellum days because of her Southern- 
minded friends and relatives and the fear of fratricidal conflict, she did not 
hesitate to condemn the attack on Mexico. It was wicked “to invade a 
country and slaughter its inhabitants.” Members of her immediate family 
had served in the War of 1812 and one of her favorite nephews whom 
she had reared was with the American fleet in Vera Cruz in the mid- 
1840's. The officer in charge of the port was Captain Jonas P. Levy, a 
brother of Uriah P. Levy. In 1846 Baltimore Jewish immigrants flocked 
to join a volunteer militia unit which proudly called itself the Baltimore 
Hebrew Guards; most of its men and officers were Jews; the captain was a 
Gentile. It is doubtful, however, whether this outfit ever saw any active 
service. 

These Baltimore newcomers who rallied to the colors no doubt 
thought it was fun to don a smart uniform and to parade proudly through 
the streets of the city past the admiring crowd. Young Jacob Hirschorn, 
all of sixteen, recently arrived in New York from Bavaria and eager to see 
more of the world, joined Company B of New York’s First Regiment. In 
the next two years he had had enough adventure to last him a lifetime. 
Because of his knowledge of French and German he was given a job as a 
supply man in Mexico and soon became an expert provisioner and fora- 
ger. He fought in a series of battles and was part of that Forlorn Hope that 
stormed the heights of Chapultepec near Mexico’s capital. Because of his 
bravery he was made a squad leader. Corporal Hirschorn was too young 
to realize how lucky he was; his regiment left New York City 1,200 
strong; it returned numbering 260. It is by no means improbable that 
somewhere in Mexico Hirschorn ran into Henry Seesel a compatriot from 
the German fatherland who had enlisted in Lexington, Kentucky, serving 
under Cassius M. Clay, that pistol and bowie knife toting belligerent 
Southern abolitionist. Why did Seesel join? Caught up in martial fervor, 
thrilled by the soul-stirring drum and fife of a recruiting squad, bored no 
doubt with counter-jumping, he signed up, bought his own horse and 
uniform, and rode all the way from Memphis to the Rio Grande. After his 
term of service ran out he returned to the humdrum business of making a 
living. Before he was to settle down permanently in Memphis he was to 
be a peddler, trunkmaker, storekeeper, stock raiser, saloonkeeper, and 
butcher. Physically mobile? He was to live and work and sell in Natchez, 
Vicksburg, Cincinnati, Lexington, Milliken’s Bend, and Richmond, 
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Louisiana. While acting as warden of the Memphis Jewish cemetery he 
buried close to 100 of “our people” who died in the yellow fever epi- 
demic of 1873. All in all a sturdy durable man. 

Another Mexican War veteran, Dr. David Camden De Leon, had lit- 
tle in common with Hirschorn and Seesel except the accident of religion. 
De Leon was a scion of a cultured South Carolina family. Only two of his 
six siblings married and they chose Christian mates; one of the two mar- 
ried an Adams of Boston. David, a surgeon, fought in the Seminole Wars 
and then was stationed in a western outpost. During the Mexican War 
when the officers of his regiment were killed or disabled he twice took 
command; as the Fighting Doctor, for his gallant conduct in various bat- 
tles and at the storming of Chapultepec, he twice received the thanks of a 
grateful Congress. When the South and the North went to war in 1861 
he resigned his commission in the army and joined the Confederacy. He 
became the surgeon general for a brief period and served under General 
Lee as a medical officer during the war. After the South’s defeat he exiled 
himself like many others to Mexico but returned later to practice and to 
plant in New Mexico where he died in 1872.” 


SOUTHERN JEWISH SOLDIERS IN THE Cıvıl WAR 


From the day war started, Jews both North and South were caught up in 
it. The elderly Mrs. Solomon Cohen of Savannah could boast of thirty- 
two of her descendants in the armed forces of the Confederacy. One of 
Mrs. Solomon Cohen’s family was Col. Abraham Charles Myers, Jr. In 
earlier days this West Pointer had been cited twice and brevetted to 
higher rank for gallant and meritorious service in three battles during the 
Mexican War. With the coming of the Civil War he became the first 
quartermaster general of the Confederate Army. Six Cohen brothers—no 
kin of Mrs. Solomon Cohen—enlisted in North Carolina and six Angles 
of Richmond also joined the armies of the South. Their father Myer was 
the first president of the Congregation House of Love, Beth Ahabah. 
Across the line the Wenks sent five brothers to support the Northern 
cause. Though there is no way of determining with any degree of accu- 
racy how many Jews served in the opposing armies, students of the Civil 
War guess that there were anywhere from 7,000 to 10,000. Seven thou- 
sand may have borne arms in the North and 3,000 in the South. It is im- 
possible to identify all Jews. For reasons that are known only to the men 
themselves some changed their names. Ellis M. Gotthold, the son of the 
first rabbi at Beth Ahabah, fought under the name of H. H. Ward. In the 
military plot in the Richmond Jewish cemetery lie a Robinson and a 
Henry Smith. Leeser wrote that there were some soldiers who changed 
their names because they were ashamed to be known as Jews. 
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With all their wonted patriotism and “American” identification many 
if not most Jews liked to soldier with their “own.” Waul’s Texas Legion 
had two “Jewish” companies. There were similar “Jewish” companies 
and troops in Syracuse and Chicago, in Macon and West Point, Georgia. 
The boys from West Point with true Georgia bravura took an oath to 
plant their banner on the capitol in Washington or die in the attempt. A 
Jewish editor of the New York Deutsche Handelszeitung hoped they would 
achieve the latter alternative. No Jewish company was completely Jewish. 
These men felt more comfortable with their brethren of the House of Is- 
rael since anti-Jewish prejudice was present among the troops. There 
were even filiopietists among the Israelites who played with the thought 
of a Jewish regiment, a Hebrew banner, kosher food, and a Jewish reli- 
gious service in which all could join.» 

Acts of heroism are common in all wars. Isaac Cohen of Richmond 
was denied the opportunity to prove his mettle by a cruel father. When 
young Cohen enlisted in the First Virginia Infantry at the age of fifteen 
his father yanked him out and took him home. His total length of service 
was about two and one-half hours. Mark? Max? Frauenthal (Fronthall— 
his name was spelled in at least a half-dozen ways) was assigned as a pri- 
vate to Company A of the Sixteenth Mississippi Volunteers and later dis- 
tinguished himself as a rifleman during the Battle of Spottsylvania on 
May 12, 1864. For several hours he stood at the apex of the Bloody Acute 
Angle surrounded on three sides by Union attackers. Constantly firing, 
unflinching and unscathed, he was acclaimed by his comrades. “A regular 
Fronthall” became a descriptive term in the Sixteenth Infantry for a great 
soldier. After the war he made a career as a successful businessman in 
Conway, Arkansas. 

The typical Jewish soldier—and this is as true of the North as it was 
of the South—was usually an immigrant who speedily took on the color 
and the culture of his environment. Lewis Leon of the First North Caro- 
lina Regiment was a clerk when he enlisted; he had never handled a 
shovel to build breastworks and probably had never even fired a rifle, but 
he learned to shovel and to hit the bullseye at 500 yards. Like his com- 
rades he venerated Robert E. Lee, disdained Negroes, and was convinced 
to the day of his death that the Southern cause was sacred and just. Food 
was important to him; he learned to gripe and he learned to be a good for- 
ager. Philip Sartorius of Mississippi wrote that the Texas steers they ate 
were so poor that two men had to hold them up so that the butcher could 
knock them down. Leon reports faithfully: “We got to one house and 
there was no one at home, but in the yard there were two chickens which 
we captured, for we were afraid they would bite us.” Most of the men 
looked forward to the Jewish Holy Days when they could get a pass for a 
day or two to attend services or just to loaf. Jewish officers in the South, 
nearly always natives, were rarely observant. 
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Levy C. Harby, also known as Levi Myers Harby, Charles Levi 
Harby, and Levi Charles Harby, reached the rank of commodore in the 
Southern navy. He was a brother of Isaac, one of the founders of the Re- 
formed Society of Israelites. Levy, a South Carolinian (1793-1870), had 
entered the navy as a midshipman when he was fourteen years of age and 
had served the United States government as a navy and revenue cutter 
officer for about fifty years before he resigned to join the Confederates. 
He had been a privateer during the War of 1812, had been captured and 
imprisoned by the British, and in later years had fought in the Texas War 
of Independence, the Seminole Campaigns, and in the conflict with 
Mexico.®! 


CHAPTER THREE 


SLAVERY AND THE CIVIL WAR: PART II 


JUDAH P. BENJAMIN 


Je Philip Benjamin (1811-1884) was a great man, the best known, 

the most distinguished Jew in mid-nineteenth-century America. 
He was born on St. Croix, in the Islands, then English territory; his fa- 
ther, a poor man, moved to the United States when the child was quite 
young. After a brief stay in North Carolina the Benjamins settled in 
Charleston where the youngster was fortunate to secure a good education. 
There was a tradition in town that he had also received some Jewish 
training at the hands of a local Jewish charitable society. Though the 
family was not particularly observant Jewishly, the father was active in 
the Reformed Society of Israelites for a while till expelled. Like other lads 
from the South, Benjamin went North to Yale, but left the school under 
a cloud when he was sixteen. The problems and the difficulties that he 
experienced obviously had a profound influence in shaping this Charles- 
tonian’s later career. He was a young man in a hurry, desperately deter- 
mined to get ahead, to be somebody, to attain recognition. Thus it is easy 
to understand why he went west to New Orleans, the city of opportunity. 
He worked hard, became a lawyer at twenty-one, married a Catholic girl 
at twenty-two, and a year later, with Thomas Slidell, produced a digest of 
Louisiana court decisions. 

Having achieved success as an outstanding lawyer in a very few years 
he set his heart on becoming a Southern gentleman. Thus his next step 
was to buy a sugar plantation and to build a beautiful mansion. Financial 
reverses forced him back into the law. In just a few years he became one 
of the great lawyers of the South, a myth even in his own day. Benjamin, 
wrote a contemporary, received a retainer of $500,000 in the California 
New Almaden Mine Case; actually his maximum fee was probably closer 
to $10,000 and that was huge at the time. He needed money to support 
himself, his parents, and his immediate family. His marriage was not a 
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good one, for his wife and child moved to Paris where he visited them 
frequently. Benjamin was a far-visioned legal entrepreneur. He helped 
organize a railroad to link New Orleans with the North and the Great 
Lakes and worked to build a railroad and canal across Mexico to tie the 
South with the Pacific, China, and India. He recognized that the South 
would have to expand commercially and possibly politically southward to 
find compensation for its declining influence in the legislative halls of the 
North. Constantly reaching out Benjamin turned to politics, and after a 
brief period of service in the Louisiana state legislature he was elected to 
the United States Senate. That was in 1853; he was then forty-two years 
of age.! 

Benjamin was not the first Jew in the Senate; just about a decade ear- 
lier David Levy Yulee had been sent to the upper house as Florida’s first 
senator after it was admitted to the Union (1845). Unlike his father, 
Moses Elias Levy, an antislavery pro-Jewish visionary, David Levy Yulee 
was a typical ambitious Southern planter. He believed in states rights; he 
wanted to maintain and extend slavery; Negroes did not merit civic 
equality. Like the men about him he joined in the cry for secession after 
the election of the slavery-limiting Republican president. Unlike Benja- 
min he was no great orator nor a particularly brilliant man. Both men 
chose secession; neither really had any choice for both Florida and Louis- 
iana seceded from the Union in January, 1861. Benjamin believed in slav- 
ery and had defended it in the Senate, but he was no impassioned states- 
rights firebrand like William Lowndes Yancey. He was a brilliant lawyer 
logically incisive, a brain for hire; he could in one case proclaim with fer- 
vor and conviction that a slave was a human being with feelings, passions, 
and intellect, and could also argue, equally convincingly, that slavery was 
a moral institution. 

When some Northern senators attacked Benjamin he was doubly 
vulnerable; he was a proslavery advocate and he was a Jew. Pouring the 
vials of his wrath on Northern “doughfaces”—sympathizers with the 
South—Senator Ben Wade referred to them as Israelites with Egyptian 
principles. This phrase was soon applied to Benjamin. As the gentleman 
from Louisiana prepared to leave the Senate in February, 1861, his North- 
ern confrere, the shrewd and equivocating gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Senator Henry Wilson, declared that Benjamin was trying to over- 
throw the government of his adopted country which “gave equality of 
rights even to that race that stoned the prophets and crucified the redeem- 
er of the world.”?Another officeholder, Governor Brough of Ohio, re- 
ferred to Benjamin as “a Jew by birth and a politican by trade.” 

Benjamin served the Confederacy in many ways. Jefferson Davis, his 
friend, appointed him first as Attorney General and soon after Acting Sec- 
retary of War. This, too, was an office of short duration; he was com- 
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pelled to resign in the face of bitter criticism because he had failed to sup- 
ply munitions and reinforcements to save Roanoke Island, an important 
post. Benjamin could not save the place because ammunition was in short 
supply; he dared not exculpate himself by telling the truth. General Joe 
Johnston and the Confederate Congress were unhappy that the national 
defense was in the hands of a Jew named Judah; an enemy of the Secre- 
tary once referred to him as Judas Iscariot Benjamin. Once more Presi- 
dent Davis elevated his confidant; he made him Secretary of State. It was 
now Benjamin’s mission to secure diplomatic recognition and interven- 
tion by England and France; this would break the Union blockade. Politi- 
cians in both these nations might have lent themselves willingly to this 
purpose, for they knew that a divided America would be a weak America. 
They feared this young transatlantic giant. Nevertheless the astute Secre- 
tary of State could do little in this task of turning the great powers of Eu- 
rope against the Union; it was difficult for France and England to support 
a slave state; they themselves had long before emancipated their Negroes 
and prohibited the slave trade. Though the Confederates played France 
off against England, the French made no definitive move. The English, 
too, took no action; they needed American grain; and although they 
suffered without American cotton their factories and mills were busy sup- 
plying both Civil War contenders. Canada might well fall into American 
hands if London turned against Washington. In this unsuccessful attempt 
to secure help from Europe, Benjamin employed a diplomatic agent, Ed- 
win De Leon, one of three South Carolina brothers, all men of ability. 
David, the oldest, was the army surgeon; Thomas Cooper De Leon, the 
youngest, was a novelist, parodist, and journalist; a play he wrote ran for 
100 nights, a record in the 1870’s. Edwin, too, was a novelist as well as a 
lecturer and politician; in antebellum days he had served as consul general 
in Alexandria. After the South went down to defeat he remained abroad 
for many years and in the early 1880’s introduced the telephone into 
Egypt. On his death in 1891 he was buried in this country in a Catholic 
cemetery alongside his Irish wife. Neither of his brothers married. All 
three were ardently loyal Southerners completely disinterested in Jewry 
and Judaism. Their life and death is symbolic of the decline of the cul- 
tured Jewry of the prewar South.’ 

Edwin De Leon had once made the statement that Providence and 
God had determined that blacks were to be slaves. There is no reason to 
believe that Benjamin was committed to such religiopolitical concepts. 
He did believe in the South and its cause but he was not the creature of 
his emotions; he never fooled himself; he knew the Confederacy was not 
winning the war either here or abroad. The Emancipation Proclamation 
forced his hand. Because the South needed soldiers desperately Benjamin 
was ready to enlist slaves and if need be emancipate them and live with 
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them as fellow Americans. In truth this was a counsel of desperation but it 
shows the quality of his thinking. With the slaves becoming freedman he 
could hope for English recognition, the raising of the blockade, and the 
emergence of the Confederacy as an independent state. His was a rational 
mind; his prime goal was to save the state not preserve slavery. He accom- 
plished nothing; his bold stroke was too late; the South was too far down 
the road to defeat. When Lee surrendered, Benjamin fled the country. 
This man, later called “the brains of the Confederacy,” knew that if he 
were caught he would be imprisoned and severely punished not merely 
because of his position but because he was a Jew. He had reason to be 
fearful; Yulee, really an inconsequential person, was sent to jail for about 
a year. Benjamin sailed for London and there at the age of fifty-four be- 
gan life over again. Within three years after his arrival he published a law 
book so popular that it became a standard work and ran into several edi- 
tions even during his lifetime. This was his Treatise on the Law of Sale of 
Personal Property. In an almost incredibly short time he became one of the 
best known appeal lawyers of the country commanding very substantial 
fees. He had thus made a great career on two continents. 

Though attacked as a Jew almost from the day he came to the Senate 
he never became a Jew even by resentment. Though his wife saw to it 
that he was given a Catholic burial when he died in Paris in 1884, he 
never in any degree denied his Jewish origins or ignored his Jewish sib- 
lings; he was simply not interested in Jews or Judaism. He was an assimi- 
lationist; success at his chosen profession seemed to mean everything to 
him. His career is interesting and important for it documented the fact 
that in free America a Jew could attain almost any office and this in a day 
when most Jews throughout the world were still second-class citizens. 
Benjamin had become a United States Senator; he had refused an appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court; he had politely but firmly declined the post 
of Minister to Spain. As yet no Jew in the United States had risen as high 
as this poor immigrant boy, the son of a fruiterer.* 


MAYER LEHMAN 


When Benjamin was Attorney General in Montgomery in the early days 
of the Confederacy he may well have met an immigrant Bavarian Jewish 
businessman there by the name of Mayer Lehman who had come to this 
country in 1849; Montgomery was not a large city. In 1864 Governor T. 
H. Watts selected Lehman to bring aid to the Alabama soldiers impris- 
oned in Northern stockades and jails where they suffered from lack of 
food, clothing, and medical supplies. With Union permission Lehman 
was supposed to ship $500,000 worth of cotton across the Yankee lines or 
to Europe where the money realized might be used for this humanitarian 
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purpose. Accompanied by an associate, a Christian minister, Lehman 
went to Richmond, saw Jefferson Davis, but never succeeded in inducing 
the Union General, U. S. Grant, to permit the cotton to be sent through 
his lines. In the Spring of 1865, having accomplished nothing, the Mont- 
gomery businessman returned home. When just a few weeks later Lee 
surrendered, Lehman, knowing that there was no future for him in the 
South, left the state of his adoption and moved to New York City. There 
he was a financier, went on the Cotton Exchange, and when he died in 
1897, had become a wealthy man. His son Herbert, born in New York 
City in 1878, grew up to serve his state as governor and as senator in 
Washington. The father Mayer Lehman had tried unsuccessfully to feed a 
few sick Alabama soldiers; the son Herbert Henry Lehman, as Director 
General of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
spent billions feeding 10,000,000 hungry and sick refugees all over 
Europe.’ 


SOLDIERING IN THE NORTH 


One may hazard the guess that Jews like Judah P. Benjamin, Col. A. C. 
Myers, David L. Yulee, and the De Leons could make a career in the 
South because men of culture were relatively few there. The South was a 
region of much illiteracy and millions of untutored blacks. The North, 
East, and West, the nonslavery regions, sheltered about ten times as many 
immigrants as did the South. Many of these Central European Jews joined 
the Union Army; a number became distinguished soldiers. They could 
not make much progress in politics at the highest levels as in the South 
but as literate, intelligent, and courageous soldiers they carved out mili- 
tary careers for themselves. Back home in Central Europe they were all 
underprivileged; here, some of them became “generals.” Actually most of 
these “generals” never rose beyond the rank of colonel but because of 
their distinguished service they were brevetted as brigadiers, an honorary 
rank that carried no financial emoluments. Here are a few illustrations: 
Jonas Frankle was first a major in the Seventeenth Massachusetts Infantry, 
later a colonel in the artillery. His name is that of a distinguished German 
Jewish philanthropist who in the 1850’s endowed Breslau’s Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary on which the Jewish Theological Seminary of New 
York City is patterned. Undoubtedly Frankle’s original name was Jonas 
Fraenkel. 

Leopold (Levy) Blumenberg, foreman in an umbrella factory, had 
served as a noncommissioned or commissioned officer in the Danish- 
Prussian War of 1848-1850. Having experienced discrimination as a Jew 
he left his homeland with his Christian-born wife and settled in Balti- 
more. There, as a vocal Republican and antislavery man, he and his home 
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had to be guarded against the threat of Southern partisans. During the 
war Major Blumenberg was commanding officer of a Maryland regiment, 
but after he had been severely wounded he became a provost marshal. An 
expert rifleman he was highly respected by German émigrés and assumed 
a leading role in their rifle clubs. Philip J. Joachimsen, a Silesian, was 
colonel of a regiment of New York militiamen; Max Einstein of Pennsyl- 
vania had been a brigadier even before the war but fought through the 
conflict as a colonel. “Jewish” names of course are no positive criterion 
for identification. The West Pointer, General Henry Moses Judah, was a 
Christian, descended several generations back from an Orthodox colonial 
Jew. Three Salomons became generals: two from Wisconsin, Charles 
Eberhard and Frederick, were probably Christians by birth; Edward Selig 
Salomon was a Jew. Edward had been elected alderman of Chicago at the 
age of twenty-four after only six years in the country. During a brilliant 
army career in which he distinguished himself in several battles he rose in 
rank and was finally brevetted as a brigadier in March, 1865, even before 
the war was over. At that time he was but twenty-eight years of age. Leo- 
pold Newman was apparently the only native American among the lot. 
After being educated at Columbia he practiced law, engaged actively in 
politics, wrote both poetry and stories, and studied French and German 
literature. He was a lieutenant colonel of a New York infantry regiment 
when he died of wounds received in battle. Contemporary tradition has it 
that he was brevetted general as he lay dying. Colonel Frederick Knefler, 
a Hungarian immigrant who had been a follower of Kossuth, became a 
brigadier before Lee surrendered. He spent most of his life in Indianapolis 
where his father, a physician, was well known in the Jewish community. 
General Knefler, however, had intermarried and had cut all ties with the 
faith of his fathers.‘ 

Not all good soldiers rose in the ranks to become generals. One of the 
most remarkable of this group of German Jewish newcomers was Louis 
A. Gratz. This Posener landed in New York in 1861, a lad of seventeen 
or eighteen. Not being able to do anything else he became a city peddler 
making about 25¢ a day when he was lucky; then he turned to country 
peddling sometime wading up above his ankles in mud. Overworked, 
miserably unhappy, suffering from exposure, he was hospitalized and 
barely managed to stay alive. For him the army was an escape. Still in his 
first year in America, he enlisted as a common soldier and due to his bril- 
liance and devotion to duty, within two years, he had become a major 
commanding the Sixth Kentucky Cavalry. Working long hours at his 
studies he perfected himself in English and by the time the war was over 
he was an educated, cultured, American gentleman. When he was finally 
separated from the service in 1865 Major Gratz was acting assistant adju- 
tant general of the Third Division of the Twenty-Third Army Corps. 
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After the war he stood out as a successful corporation lawyer and rose to 
be Supreme Dictator of the Fraternal Knights of Honor. When he had 
landed in 1861 he was a typical Jewishly-identified Posen youngster; after 
the war, like many others, he intermarried and divorced himself com- 
pletely from his people and his religion. Some of his contemporary Jew- 
ish associates never even knew that he was born a Jew. 

Congress had authorized medals of honor for the army in 1862, a lit- 
tle more than a year before the battle of Chickamauga where Gratz distin- 
guished himself. Almost completely surrounded by Confederates, and de- 
termined that he would rather be killed than rot in Andersonville or 
Libby Prison, he made a desperate dash for safety and broke through the 
encircling forces escaping capture. His chaplain was shot down at his side, 
his orderly was killed and his adjutant captured. Gratz certainly merited 
—though he was not given—one of the medals of honor which for the 
first time were awarded in 1863. Seven Jews did receive that coveted 
award for bravery in battle above and beyond the call of duty. Among 
them was the teen-aged drummer boy Benjamin Levy who had enlisted 
when sixteen. There were a number of Jewish drummer boys in the 
Union army: Joseph Aarons of the 109th Pennsylvania Regiment was 
only twelve years of age; the Sephardic Solomon Pinheiro, another Penn- 
sylvanian, had enlisted when fourteen. Later he transferred to the Navy 
and at the age of eighteen was put in charge of an old steamboat that was 
loaded with gun powder and towed toward the Confederate bastion, Fort 
Fisher. This attempt to blow up the fort failed but Pinheiro managed to 
escape with his life. Benjamin Levy, the medal of honor winner, pocketed 
his drumsticks in battle, seized the rifle of a sick comrade, and when the 
color bearers were shot down picked up the flags and saved them from 
capture. For this courageous act he was made color sergeant on the field. 

The incomparable August Bondi, the eternal adventurer, left his wife 
and family and farm and joined the Fifth Kansas Cavalry. During a battle 
a Confederate lying in the fields pleaded for water and while the issue was 
joined Bondi stepped out in front, raised his hands, and though the shoot- 
ing continued advanced to the wounded Confederate, kneeled, and gave 
him a drink. Then he returned to his troops amidst the cheers of the Con- 
federates. Later when Bondi himself was wounded he was succored by a 
Confederate colonel who thought the Union cavalryman was a fellow 
Mason. When the colonel moved on he sent a farmer, also a Southerner 
and a Mason, to help the wounded man. In December, 1864, when Ser- 
geant Bondi was mustered out of the service, he reported laconically in 
his autobiography that his paymaster had conspired to cheat him.’ 
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THE HOME FRONT 


When Bondi rode off in November, 1861, leaving his wife and children 
behind he knew that his mother would watch over the family. After the 
men and boys went into the army and did what they had to do the 
women, girls, and older folk worked on the home front to take care of 
the wives and children of the men in the army. There was great need, for 
the government in those days made no adequate provision for soldiers’ 
families. Like the later Red Cross there was a semi-official agency which 
called itself the United States Sanitary Commission; its efforts were com- 
plemented by a Christian Sanitary Commission, something like the army 
YMCA’s of World War I. Always willing to carry more than their fair 
share of the load, Jews in both the North and in the South helped the 
general agencies that gave aid to the families of the fighting men. Jewish 
clubs, societies, and synagogs made generous contributions, and at times 
had tables of their own at the Sanitary fairs. Though only about 6 percent 
of the general population, Cincinnati Jewry on one occasion contributed 
over 30 percent of all the funds collected. Jewry in the Civil War had no 
national war agency like the Jewish Welfare Board of World War I. 
There was talk of establishing such an organization. Jews did set up sol- 
diers’ aid societies to help their own, holding fairs and balls and bazaars to 
raise money. Jews’ Hospital in New York admitted Gentile soldiers who 
needed care; preliminary plans were made to establish a national Jewish 
military hospital in Washington, and Nathan Grossmayer of that city 
wrote and asked Lincoln to build a hospice for crippled soldiers and veter- 
ans without regard to their religious origin; disabled soldiers should not 
be reduced to begging. Knoxville Jewry laid out a cemetery primarily to 
bury Jews who had succumbed to their wounds or who had died in battle; 
Jewish soldiers were always sure of burial in a consecrated House of Eter- 
nity if there was a nearby Jewish congregation.® 

Despite the war most Jews of the North and the South never totally 
forgot the ties that bound them together. They had much in common; 
they were Jews, Germans, Orthodox religionists, and, as a rule, Demo- 
cratic in politics. Somehow or other they managed to exchange letters 
and insert advertisements, and thus maintain communications between 
their divided families. Lewis Leon, the North Carolinian, gave a Yankee 
picket a note to forward to a New York newspaper informing his parents 
there that he was still alive and well. Lieutenant Simon Brucker of the 
29th Illinois Volunteers was in occupied Norfolk for the High Holy Days 
and went to services with the Rebels. Although the local girls gave him a 
rough time nevertheless they all worshipped together. Down in Natchez, 
after the Union forces had taken the town, the Jewish boys from the 
North fraternized with the girls of the congregation; one of these men 
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married a Natchez belle. Jews of the North also sent aid to their defeated 
Southern coreligionists. National Jewish fund-raising appeals did not 
come into their own until the Kishinev massacre of 1903, but individual 
local efforts occurred. In the Spring of 1865 the North sent large quanti- 
ties of matzos to Savannah which had surrendered in December to Sher- 
man’s troops. When the South Carolina Israelites appealed to Northern 
Jewry for aid they were not repulsed. After Lee’s surrender the New York 
Jewish Record suggested that the Jews of the metropolis form a special be- 
nevolent association to aid the Jews of the South.’ 


PROBLEMS OF DISCRIMINATION 


THE CHAPLAINCY 


After Bondi was wounded he was finally transferred to a Union post hos- 
pital under a flag of truce. Had he sought religious solace he would have 
had to turn to a Christian minister or to a tract distributor some of whom 
were fervent missionaries. Wise abhorred these soul snatchers and in 
1862 gleefully reprinted the following verse: 


If I were a cassowary, 

On the sands of Timbuctoo, 

I would eat a missionary 

Skin and bones and hymn book too.'¢ 


The Chaplaincy Law passed on July 22 and August 3, 1861, after much 
discussion authorized only “regularly ordained minister[s] of some Chris- 
tian denomination.” The Cincinnati Presbyter was indignant as the 
thought of appointing chaplains who did not profess Jesus as the Christ. 
The philosemitic congressman Vallandigham pointed out that Jews 
would be disadvantaged and suggested an amendment that would make 
provision for non-Christians. His objections were ignored. Since Jews 
were fighting and dying they asumed that there could be no objection to a 
Jewish chaplain. Accordingly, the “Jewish” Fifth Cavalry, the Cameron 
Dragoons, elected Michael Mitchell Allen to lead them in prayer. He was 
a cultured gentleman of an old American family and knew enough He- 
brew and Jewish lore to serve his people. No doubt with the approval of 
the Jewish colonel, Max Friedman, he conducted nondenominational 
services which were held on Sunday; the majority of the men in the regi- 
ment were very probably Christian. A zealous YMCA worker drew the 
attention of higher authorities to the violation of the Christian chaplaincy 
law and Allen was compelled to reign. 


Jews throughout the country were indignant. They were determined 
to have Jewish chaplains even if they honored their presence by absenting 
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themselves from their services. Testing the law the Cameron Dragoons 
elected the Reverend Arnold Fischel but he, too, was not permitted to 
officiate. The Board of Delegates of American Israelites then sent Fischel 
to Washington in the late winter of 1861 to lobby with Lincoln and 
Congress for an amended statute, and while he ploughed politically he 
worked also as a volunteer chaplain in the hospitals, ministering to the 
Jewish sick and wounded. In order to support Fischel—he required about 
$20 a week—the BDAI appealed to Northern Jewry for funds. The ap- 
peal was unsuccessful and Fischel had to leave his post. It would seem 
there was no relation, unless it was an inverse one, between the Jews’ re- 
fusal to support a chaplain and their insistence that they be given one. 
The Jews were furious; exclusion from the chaplaincy was the first step 
toward depriving Jews of office! The law was in clear violation of the 
First Amendment! Catholics had chaplains, why not Jews? Finally on July 
17, 1862, with the aid of the sympathetic Lincoln, the law was amended; 
“regularly ordained ministers of some religious denomination” could 
serve. New York state which had a Christian chaplaincy law also 
modified the statute."! 

Two Jewish hospital chaplains were appointed. Hazzan Jacob Fran- 
kel, a “sweet singer in Israel,” was selected by the Jewish clergy in Phila- 
delphia and sang to his men in the Washington hospitals; Bernhard 
Henry Gotthelf of Louisville served the Jewish soldiers in the hospitals of 
his city and neighborhood. There was no post chaplaincy appointment 
but there was one Jewish regimental chaplain, Ferdinand L. Sarner, who 
was elected to pray for the Black Hunters (Schwarze Jaeger), the 54th 
New York Volunteers. This German American regiment was probably 
overwhelmingly Christian but the men wanted a cultured gentleman to 
lead them in prayer even if he was a Jew. Sarner had a Ph.D. degree from 
Germany. There were no Jewish ministers in the armed forces of the 
South. The only Confederate Jewish chaplain was a Christian, a convert 
who ministered, of course, to the Christians in his Texas regiment. This 
was the Cumberland Presbyterian, the Reverend Charles Goldberg. The 
South had fewer Jews and fewer newcomers; its Jewish soldiers, mostly 
natives, were often lukewarm religionists. It may well be, too, that the 
Jews of the South sought low visibility. 

Petitions for general furloughs for the High Holy Days were made 
by Rabbi Max Michelbacher in Richmond, the Southern capital; most of 
these were refused although some may have been granted. Unless there 
was actual fighting going on a soldier could nearly always get a pass to go 
into town to attend services. Nothing could stop a group from going off 
in a corner to pray by themselves. On Yom Kippur a soldier of the North 
fasted and fought and when the battle was over withdrew to the woods to 
pray in peace. The Jews in the Thirteenth Ohio Cavalry buried their own 
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dead, and a number of men in the Twenty-Third Ohio observed the Pass- 
over in the mountains of western Virginia in a fashion all their own. 
They improvised a seder, the festal meal, by sending to Cincinnati for 
matzos and prayer books. They foraged for chickens and eggs and roasted 
a lamb like their forefathers on their departure from Egypt. For bitter 
herbs to commemorate the suffering in a land of slavery they ate weeds 
and as a symbol of the haroset, the cement with which their ancestors 
fashioned bricks for Pharaoh, they substituted a finished brick. For wine 
they used hard cider which they guzzled until some of the men had to be 
carried out. All in all it was a marvelous seder! Elsewhere in Virginia the 
Northern combatant Myer Levy, spying a lad eating matzo, asked for a 
piece. The youngster ran into the house shouting: “Mother there’s a 
damn Yankee Jew outside.” Levy was invited in for Passover dinner.'2 


ANTI-JEWISH PREJUDICE IN THE SOUTH 


As far as it is known Jews were not denied chaplains in the South because 
of prejudice; there was no exclusionary law. But Jews were attacked as 
smugglers, speculators, and slackers. When Marx Mitteldorfer of the 1st 
Virginia Cavalry was charged with cowardice he rode far in advance of 
his comrades in the troop; after that he was known as “The Fighting 
Jew.” An anti-Jewish Confederate Congressman, who later defected to 
the North, regaled Congress amidst applause with tales about how the 
Jews were taking over the country and trading with the enemy; if the 
South won the war the people would no longer be vassals of the Yankees 
but of the Jews. Largely agrarian, the Confederate states looked with sus- 
picion upon Jews—shopkeepers—as aliens and infidels, crucifiers of the 
Christ. The Southerners were depressed by a war fought on their soil; 
they were struggling against great odds, and the inflation deprived them 
of food and clothing; Mitteldorfer, the cavalryman, paid $1,500 for the 
boots that he wore. A scapegoat was needed and the Jew was always avail- 
able for that role. A Richmond rabbi insinuated that the actual exploiters, 
Christians in the food business, were spreading rumors that the Jews were 
the profiteers; this was a diversion maneuver on the part of the real en- 
grossers. As a rule Jews were in the soft goods business, not food supplies 
where the pinch was felt most keenly. 

What is true is that when war was declared Jewish storekeepers 
scoured the countryside and bought up stocks of goods knowing that the 
blockade would radically curtail all replenishments. Inevitably prices rose 
bringing recriminations. Newspapers attacked Jewish shopkeepers, and a 
grand jury in Talbotton County, Georgia, blamed the Jewish merchants. 
The Strauses, one of the few Jewish families in town if not the only one, 
left for Columbus, Georgia, despite the importunities of their neighbors 
who assured the Strauses that they were not meant. In two or three other 
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Georgia towns the people took the law into their own hands and drove 
the Jews out. They were “unpatriotic.” In one place the wives of soldiers 
stormed into a Jew’s store with drawn pistols and helped themselves.'* 


ANTI-JEWISH PREJUDICE IN THE NORTH 


Raiding stores owned by Jews was not altogether unknown outside the 
South. In Colorado some army volunteers who were short of supplies 
marched on to Hellman & Kuhn’s in Denver, took what they needed 
without pay, and then filed back to camp. Aroused by the war, God’s pun- 
ishment for the sins committed, the Presbyterians in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio proposed to Congress in 1861 and 1864 that the Constitution be 
amended to designate the United States as a Christian nation which ac- 
knowledged the Lord Jesus Christ. This attempt worried Leeser and other 
Jewish leaders who had no desire to become disadvantaged citizens, but 
the proposal made little headway. As in the South there were anti-Jewish 
papers in the North; vituperative attacks on the Jews of the Union were 
not uncommon. Reminiscent of the onslaught on the Jeffersonian Jewish 
Democrats by the reactionary Federalists, the Democrats were smeared as 
Copperheads and Jews, and the Jews in turn were attacked as Democrats. 
How much, asked the Chicago Tribune, is General McClellan getting 
from the Rothschilds to betray this country to the Confederates? When 
the Jewish Democrat or pacifist Hazzan Lazarus Barnhart carried a banner 
with the inscriptions: “Thou shalt not commit murder,” and “The True 
Christian does not shed the blood of his fellow men,” he was dubbed a 
murderer of the Savior by the Harrisburg Telegraph. The Boston Transcript 
attacked the Confederates Benjamin and Yulee by saying they have no 
land of their own, therefore they want to destroy this country; by exten- 
sion the remarks applied to all Jews. Jews were berated in some sheets as 
draft dodgers, slackers, profiteers, and as smugglers of goods into enemy 
territory. An Associated Press dispatch from occupied New Orleans said 
that New Orleans and Southern Jews ought to be exterminated." 
Invective directed against Jews in Civil War days was not limited to 
the press but emanated on occasion even from notables. This is under- 
standable because these men were politicians and few if any inhibitions of 
ethics or decency restrained them when they set out to influence their 
auditors. The Israelites were fair game; the term Jew was one of con- 
tempt; even Jews avoided it. For Senator Andrew Johnson, Yulee was a 
“contemptible little Jew”; Benjamin would betray his country if the price 
was right. Yet in 1874 when the ex-president helped dedicate the Nash- 
ville synagog no words were too complimentary for the fine Jewish citi- 
zens of the city. Another Tennessean, Parson William Gannaway Brown- 
low, Methodist circuit rider, editor, Republican, and governor, was such a 
notorious Jew hater that Squire Ochs refused to serve under him as an 
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officer during the war. When asked his reason by Brownlow Ochs de- 
nounced the parson publicly as a Judeophobe. Brownlow apologized 
frankly and manfully and Ochs served under Captain Brownlow as his 
first lieutenant. When Senator Wilson of Massachusetts ran as vice presi- 
dent on the Grant ticket the Jews recalled that he had stooped to berate 
them; Edwin Bates, Lincoln’s attorney general and his rival for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination in 1860, betrayed his disdain for Jews in 
his private correspondence. Bates may have been confirmed in his antipa- 
thy toward them because Moritz Pinner had been one of the Missouri Re- 
publican leaders who fought the nomination of Bates for the presidency. 

Occasionally what may appear to be anti-Jewish actions may simply 
have been ignorance. When a Cincinnati businessman was arrested in 
Corinth, Mississippi, by Union officers and accused of being a spy, they 
found his phylacteries (tefillin)—biblical texts encased in small boxes and 
worn on the arm and forehead during the morning hours of prayer. The 
men who arrested this Jew were sure they were secret communications 
with the enemy. Luckily for the hapless victim, a Christian clergyman 
was called in who probably explained that there was nothing subversive 
in the Hebrew original of the verse from Deuteronomy 6:5: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BUTLER 


After a fashion General Benjamin Butler was typical of the notables who 
nourished simplistic ideas about Jews. They were very low on his status 
totem pole. In 1864 while commander of Fortress Monroe he dispatched 
a telegram telling the world that he had “captured 150 rebels, 90 mules, 
60 contrabands (blacks), and 5 Jews” who were trying to run the block- 
ade. Lincoln thought it was a clever telegram and it gave him a good 
laugh. Status-conscious Jews saw nothing funny in being rated below 
mules and Negroes. They wrote and protested against the dispatch and 
Simon Wolf, Jewry’s volunteer Washington lobbyist, went to see the 
general and expostulate with him. It was all a mistake, said Butler, a mis- 
take made by his subordinates. The general saw Jews lurking on all sides 
in Jefferson Davis’ cabinet: Benjamin, of course, and then there were 
Christopher Gustavus Memminger, Secretary of the Treasury, and Ste- 
phen Russell Mallory, Secretary of the Navy. Obviously the Jews were 
running or overrunning the Confederate government. Why the latter 
two, one might ask? Anyone connected with money, the treasury, had to 
be a Jew, and Mallory was born in the West Indies just like Benjamin, the 
Jew. These categorizations were conclusive evidence for the general. 
When in the 1870’s, like Andrew Johnson, Butler also was called on to 
talk to his Hebrew neighbors, he had nothing but words of praise for 
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these fine upright Boston citizens. Butler was a Civil War politician at his 
worst; he was not distinguished for his integrity.'* 


GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 11 


In January, 1863, Edward Bates forwarded a letter of protest from a St. 
Louis B’nai B’rith lodge to President Lincoln. The petition, said the At- 
torney General, was given him by Bush, a respectable man even “tho a 
Jew.” Bates added in his covering note to Lincoln that he had “no partic- 
ular interest in the subject.” The subject was the December 17, 1862, 
General Orders No. 11 of U. S. Grant expelling all Jews from the De- 
partment of the Tennessee which included areas in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and northern Mississippi. What happened? Who was responsible for 
G.O.No. 11? Why was it issued? As early as July, 1862, General Sherman 
had expressed his opposition to all traders and particularly to Jews who 
were buying cotton. Sherman did not like Jews. On November 9, Grant 
issued an order forbidding Israelites to come South. They were not to en- 
ter his area of authority. Other anti-Jewish orders followed indicating 
quite clearly that Grant’s final act of expulsion was not a spontaneous out- 
burst of the moment as he once said. On December 8th Jews and other 
vagrants were expelled and the controversial General Order followed on 
December 17th. “Jews as a class violating every regulation of trade. . . are 
hereby expelled from the Department within twenty-four hours.” On 
January 4, 1863, Henry W. Halleck, general-in-chief in Washington re- 
voked G.O.No. 11; three days later, the Order was revoked by Grant. 
Thus the anti-Jewish disabling order extended over a period of about two 
months. The final ukase of December 17 expelled not only Jewish traders 
but all Jews, a number of them well-established citizens. It is ironic that 
while G.O.No. 11 was in effect, on January 1, 1863, the Emancipation 
Proclamation freeing Negroes in rebellious Southern states also went into 
effect; that same week Jews—men, women and children—were driven 
out of Paducah, Nashville, Holly Springs, Oxford, Mississippi, and proba- 
bly from a number of other towns in a manner reminiscent of the medie- 
val ages and the Russian Romanovs at their worst. Among those forcibly 
exiled were two men who had served as volunteers in 1861." 

The Jews affected protested immediately. A Paducah delegation 
which went to see the President on January 3 received a sympathetic 
hearing: “And so the Children of Israel,” he said, “were driven from the 
happy land of Canaan?” ‘Yes,” answered one of the delegates, “and that is 
why we have come to Father Abraham’s bosom asking protection.” To 
which Lincoln responded: “And this protection they shall have at once.” 
Halleck who issued the revocation of G.O.No. 11 at the President’s be- 
hest wrote Grant: “There is no objection to expelling traders and Jew 
peddlers” but you cannot proscribe an entire religious class. Grant was not 
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punished for good generals were scarce, but the resolution to table a cen- 
sure almost failed. Congress divided along political lines; the Republicans 
looked upon Grant as their man; as one paper put it, he was worth more 
to the Northern cause than all the Jewish votes in the United States. 

Grant’s Order was a terrible shock to American Jewry; this was remi- 
niscent of the Europe whence they had fled; this was not America which 
they loved with starry-eyed devotion. The expulsion along the Missis- 
sippi was only the prelude to something worse; anything could happen 
now. Letters, resolutions, and petitions poured into Washington, to Lin- 
coln and the Congress; the BDAI protested. Who was really behind this 
cruel decree? Was it Grant’s officers engaged in cotton buying, the au- 
thorities in Washington who hoped to stop speculation and smuggling — 
or to profit from it—civilian competitors of Jewish traders, Sherman, or 
Grant himself? The General finally admitted that he was the responsible 
officer. 

What was behind the Order? Although the Treasury Department 
had rules regulating specie relations with the South, the enemy, they 
were being violated. Jews among others were smugglers and were also 
buying cotton from the South and paying for it in gold which was bound 
to depreciate the value of the greenback; this was harmful to the North- 
ern cause. Hyman Hertzberg, a former Confederate veteran, wrote of his 
feats as a smuggler of goods into the South; his adventures almost brought 
his arrest as a spy. Only his Masonry saved him. Paradoxically the North- 
ern authorities encouraged the purchase of cotton even if paid for in hard 
money. Cotton buying was legal because the need for cotton was impera- 
tive in the North and industrial Europe. Governmental regulations estab- 
lished to control cotton purchases were said to be violated primarily by 
Jews. Grant’s wife’s family and his father Jesse Grant were engaged in 
this traffic. Jesse had a contract with a number of Cincinnati Jewish busi- 
nessmen. He would secure the permits from his son and provide army 
transportation; the Jews would finance and sell the staple and split the 
profits. It was a lucrative deal for both sides. Obviously cotton buying 
would have been even more lucrative for all other speculators if Jewish 
buyers could be totally eliminated; with less competition cotton could be 
bought cheaper. When for a brief period the Jews were pushed out of the 
trade prices to the farmer fell as much as fifteen cents a pound. 

There was a great deal of competition for the cotton; war tensions 
were high; latent prejudices came to the surface and there was a definite 
attempt to drive Jews out of the business. Jews were aggressive, compe- 
tent, successful, and experienced traders. Many army and navy officers all 
over the South and Southwest were out to make their fortune through the 
buying and selling of cotton. War brought them a chance of a lifetime 
and they were determined to let nothing stand in their way. Yet though 
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tolerated, encouraged, and sporadically regulated by Washington this 
traffic was trading with the enemy and aroused popular resentment. Thus 
G.O. No. 11 had support from many quarters; without in any way limit- 
ing the deals of the prime cotton buyers, the order of expulsion provided 
a scapegoat for an activity that was deemed scandalous. The Jew is nearly 
always the most obvious, the most acceptable scapegoat, hence G.O. No. 
11.'8 


GRANT AND THE JEWS 


Grant was an inept administrator and an egregious failure as a President 
but in spite of G.O. No. 11 he was no Jew baiter. When he ran for Presi- 
dent in 1868 many Jews opposed his election bitterly; they never forgave 
him for the December 17, 1862, expulsion order. On the other hand 
hardline Jewish Republicans like Simon Wolf of Washington supported 
him. Ignoring the evidence, Wolf said that Grant knew nothing about 
the Order; Wolf named a newborn son after the man he admired and 
who had appointed him to office. Grant’s G.O. No. 11 haunted the Presi- 
dent even after his death; the minister who delivered the eulogy at his 
burial attempted to exculpate him. Grant always had Jewish friends; 
when he was a junior officer and they were storekeepers he was very 
friendly with the Seligmans. As President Grant appointed General Ed- 
win S. Salomon governor of Washington Territory and helped the Jews 
of Rumania by appointing Peixotto as consul general to that unhappy 
land, although it has been suggested that he made this appointment be- 
cause of a sense of guilt for what he had done in 1862. In later years he 
continued to be gracious to the “chosen people” for he was concerned 
about their welfare in Russia and served as a sponsor of an anti-Russian 
protest meeting after the pogroms of 1881. Rabbi E. B. M. Browne served 
as an honorary pallbearer representing American Jewry at his funeral. 
Self-appointed, of course. 

There is a strange if not weird twentieth century sequel to General 
Orders No. 11. Major General Ulysses S. Grant III, grandson of the Civil 
War hero, was chairman of the Civil War Centennial Commission; he 
was also commander-in- chief of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion. 
In a statement which he commended to the Loyal Legion he blamed the 
Civil War on the Jews. They had aspired to gain economic control of the 
United States. Back of this diabolic plot were the Rothschilds and Disraeli 
in England and their American agent Judah P. Benjamin; when John 
Wilkes Booth assassinated Lincoln he was acting on Benjamin’s orders. 
The original of this article had appeared in the anti-Jewish Social Justice 
for February 12, 1940, the organ of the Jew-baiting Father Charles Ed- 
ward Coughlin. When reproached General Grant III said it had been 
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issued primarily for distribution to a friendly group, the Loyal Legion. It 
was certainly not his intention, so he said, to attack any race or faith; this 
is exactly what his grandfather had said in 1868 in explaining his noto- 
rious General Order.’ 


LINCOLN AND THE JEWS 


When a joint Cincinnati and Kentucky delegation descended upon Lin- 
coln because of G.O. No. 11, the President told the irate Jews: “I don’t 
like to see a class or nationality condemned on account of a few sinners.” 
He said he had no prejudice against Israelites and they probably accepted 
his statement although some, like Wise, may have been annoyed by 
“Christian” references in at least two of his public papers. Lincoln did 
have a number of Jewish friends. Two Israelites cast their electoral votes 
for him in 1860 and one in 1864; two others served as delegates in the 
Republican National Convention in 1860 and one in 1864. After the 
election, as Lincoln was preparing to go to Washington, Abraham Kohn, 
Chicago’s city clerk, sent him an American flag on which the verses from 
Joshua 1:4-9 were painted. Among these is the phrase: “Be strong and of 
good courage.” Kohn was an influential politician and Lincoln cultivated 
him. 

The President had many Jewish admirers. When Solomon N. Car- 
valho painted Lincoln’s portrait he placed in the background a tiny 
Diogenes dropping his lantern in amazement; he had finally found an 
honest man! Lincoln was pulling Isaac M. Wise’s leg when he solemnly 
assured the Cincinnati rabbi that he had some Jewish blood in his veins, 
or Wise was pulling the longbow. As a lawyer and politician mixing with 
Germans and Jewish businessmen Lincoln may well have picked up a 
couple of German and Yiddish phrases. In New York City Lincoln told 
the very influential antislavery Jewish politician Sigismund Kaufmann 
that he knew that “Kaufmann” meant merchant and that “Schneider” 
meant tailor. Adolphus S. Solomons and the President were quite 
friendly. Solomons enjoyed government printing contracts and as the 
owner of a photograph atelier took the last picture for which the Presi- 
dent sat a few days before the assassination. In one of his jocular moods 
Lincoln told Solomons a cute story about two men: A Mr. Shofle (Low 
Life) and a Colonel Chootsper (impudence). These Hebrew-Yiddish 
phrases might well have been picked up by Lincoln in Springfield from 
such friends as the clothing manufacturing Hammersloughs. 

With some justice Congressman Lincoln might have said “some of 
my best friends are Jews.” Among the few of whom this was true was 
Abraham Jonas, a Quincy, Illinois, merchant, businessman, Mason, and 
lawyer. The two men were frequently in touch with one another. Jonas, a 
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brilliant and able Jewish politician, was chairman of the Republican com- 
mittee of arrangements at the Lincoln-Douglas debate in Quincy in Octo- 
ber, 1858. Shortly after Lincoln became President he appointed his friend 
postmaster in Quincy and in 1864 when Jonas lay dying Lincoln paroled 
Charles H. Jonas, a son who was a Confederate prisoner on Johnson’s Is- 
land on Lake Erie, in order that he might say goodbye to his father before 
he passed away. The son arrived just in time to be recognized by his par- 
ent. Among the deserters in the Union Army sentenced to be shot were 
two Jews. One was executed; another was about to be shot when Simon 
Wolf intervened successfully on his behalf. The President first refused to 
do anything; desertions in the armies of both the North and the South 
were unusually heavy. Wolf pointed out that the young man had left his 
company to visit his mother who lay on her dying bed and when the 
President remained adamant Wolf asked him: If your mother was dying 
wouldn’t you have gone? Lincoln then telegraphed a stay of execution 
which was to take place in a few hours; the interview with Wolf was held 
at 2:00 in the morning. The boy was restored to his company and died 
fighting in the Battle of Cold Harbor. When Wolf told Lincoln of the 
lad’s fate the President answered: “I thank God for having done what I 
did.” 


ISACHAR ZACHARIE 


The Jew who was closest to the President was the man whom the New 
York World attacked as an “obscure toe-nail trimmer.” This was Dr. Isa- 
char Zacharie, a British-born “physician” and chiropodist who took care 
of the President and a number of other notable Americans. “Dr. Zacha- 
rie,” wrote Lincoln, “has operated on my feet with great success and con- 
siderable addition to my comfort.” Friends and opponents of the Great 
Emancipator were not willing to let it go at that. The World insinuated it 
could not understand “this remarkable intimacy” with “the Chief Execu- 
tive of a great nation.” The wits had a holiday: When there are problems, 
Dr. Zacharie knows where the shoe pinches. “Lincoln could not put his 
foot down if he was troubled with corns.” If the Union generals were 
slow in moving it was because their toe nails were growing into their 
flesh! Zacharie was frequently in the living quarters of the White House, 
knew the family socially, and served the President as a diplomatic agent 
of sorts. He made trips to the South and reported to Lincoln. The exact 
nature of his missions is unknown; it may be that he explored the possi- 
bilities of a peace. When the President was assassinated in the Spring 
of 1865 he was already beloved by Jews even in darkest Russia. In May 
of that year a Jew living in Rostov-on-Don wrote in fractured English to 
the American consul in Odessa: “Poor America! Abraham Lincoln! Thou . 
. . belongest not to thyself and America only, but to the whole world!”?! 
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THE SELIGMANS 


Though the personal relations of Lincoln to the ebullient Dr. Zacharie 
with his resplendent whiskers and his dazzling diamond breastpin are not 
historically significant, they are interesting; they tell us more about Lin- 
coln than about his chiropodist. Important to Lincoln and certainly to the 
administration were the Jewish clothing manufacturers who produced 
uniforms for the troops in mass quantities in New York, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, and other places. Typical certainly of the large-scale clothiers was 
the Cincinnati Jewish consortium of Mack, Stadler, & Glazer who had 
turned out over 191,000 army pants, overcoats, jackets, and blouses by 
December, 1861. Cincinnati Macks were Jesse Grant’s partners in the raw 
cotton business. One of the most important and one of the largest of the 
country’s clothing manufacturers was Joseph Seligman, a fervent Repub- 
lican, who was probably known to the President. The family had war 
contracts with the quartermaster department running into the millions of 
dollars; some if not most of the work was done through subcontractors. 
Under various company names the Seligmans had been operating out of 
New York City as merchants since 1846. There were eight Seligman 
brothers, all Bavarians: Joseph, the oldest and the brains of the family, 
came to this country in 1837 at the age of eighteen with a thorough Ger- 
man education. The brothers who were brought over in the course of 
years began as peddlers and then opened stores in Pennsylvania, New 
York, Alabama, and California. And in the typical German-Jewish immi- 
grant pattern they then became wholesalers and European importers sell- 
ing apparel, dry goods, and even cigars in their New York, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco establishments. By the late 1850’s they turned also to the 
manufacture of clothing. 

In 1861 or at the latest in 1862 they took on a promising side line; 
they began to sell American war bonds in Europe, primarily in Germany 
and in Holland. This was not an easy job. There was resistance because 
the United States was still a slave country; slavery was not repudiated till 
1863. The Seligmans could do little business as bond salesmen in England 
and France, for those two world powers looked upon the North as a rival. 
The Germans and Dutch were more sympathetic. Millions upon millions 
of dollars of bonds were sold, and though these huge sums helped finance 
the war, historian Charles E. Dodd’s statement that these sales were al- 
most as important as the victory at Gettysburg is an exaggeration. Having 
learned the business the brothers, as J. & W. Seligman & Company, 
finally became international bankers. They opened an office in New York 
City in 1864 and, in the course of time, branches in London, Paris, and 
Frankfurt, as well as in San Francisco and New Orleans. The family tradi- 
tion that Joseph was offered the position of Secretary of the Treasury in 
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1869, after A. T. Stewart was barred for technical reasons, cannot be doc- 
umented.?2 


AUGUST BELMONT 


The European work of the Seligmans as bond salesmen was fortified if not 
surpassed by the unofficial diplomatic activity of August Belmont, an es- 
tablished banker of international repute who was appointed chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee in 1860. Belmont had no use for 
Lincoln, a dangerous radical but when war was declared he rallied to the 
defense of the Union. He was in touch with Seward, Chase, and Lincoln 
advising and helping. Belmont traveled in Europe warning statesmen and 
his friends the Rothschilds, that the Confederacy was a poor financial 
risk. Wealthy, prestigious, and convincing, he helped influence some of 
the most important people in France and England to withhold aid and 
recognition from the new Southern states. It was not an easy task, for 
there were powerful forces in both lands who for commercial and politi- 
cal reasons looked with favor on the Confederacy. The English in partic- 
ular needed cotton: 


Though with the North we sympathize, 
It must not be forgotten, 

That with the South we’ve stronger ties 
Which are composed of cotton. . . .4 


THE IMPACT OF THE Cıvıl WAR ON AMERICAN JEWRY 


Belmont’s warning that the South had no future as an independent state 
was borne out by events. By 1865 the physical, moral, intellectual, and 
commercial resources of the South were depleted. Along with the land, 
Jewish congregations and communities moved backwards; some synagogs 
held no board meetings for months on end; the old-line Southern Jewish 
culture faded away; it died with the surrender of Lee at Appomattox 
Court House. Actually it had begun to die long before that when its spir- 
itual and cultural Jewish capital, Charleston, began to decline in the 
1820’s. This short-lived brilliant Jewish community, the glory of the 
South, was exhausted when its soil gave out. Charleston lost its greatest 
names to the cismississippi Southwest, the New West of that day: Harby, 
Moise, Cohen, Levy, Heydenfeldt, Benjamin, Hyams, Carvalho, and Car- 
dozo. Sooner or later these men left for greener pastures and with them 
went a tradition, a cultivated taste for literature, art, music, the theatre, 
good conversation, and the elegant amenities of a romantic age. The new 
Jewish immigrants who began to dot the villages and towns of the South 
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in postbellum days were decent hard-working German and Polish towns- 
people, but they were anything but old-line Southern gentlemen; they 
started a new community culture and cycle. 

The story in the North is different, very different. Its Jewish new- 
comers had been moving ahead in commerce and industry ever since the 
1840’s. They had experience, ability, and by 1860, some capital. They 
would have made progress without the war but the long conflict stimu- 
lated the demand for goods and commodities which these men were pre- 
pared to supply. Whether the war stimulated commerce and industry in 
all sectors of the North may be moot, but there seems little doubt that it 
quickened the apparel industry which the Jews were beginning to make 
their own. By the end of the war Jewish merchants and garment manu- 
facturers were rising economically and socially. Within a decade the Gen- 
tile new rich of the 1860’s were to lash out socially at the Jewish arrivés 
of the ‘70’s, intensifying older antebellum prejudice and social distinc- 
tions. Success encouraged Judeophobia. 

The battles which the Jews waged against the chaplaincy law of 1861 
and G.O. No. 11 of 1862 are important because they taught the Jews, 
drove them, to fight for their rights. Victory in securing Jewish chaplains, 
following on the heels of Raphall’s invitation to bless Congress, meant 
that Judaism was given a larger degree of equality alongside Protestantism 
and Catholicism. More and more, Judaism was to become one of the rec- 
ognized American religions. Fighting for civil liberties and in the armed 
forces gave the Jews a sense of dignity, maturity, self-respect. Rank in the 
army and navy brought social status; men who had risen to command, 
turned to politics and became leaders in civil life as they had been on the 
battlefront. 

War stresses conformity at home and in the army; it is a forcing 
house accelerating the process and pace of Americanization. Jewish immi- 
grants in the armed services speedily acquired American mannerisms and 
ways of living, dressing, speaking, and thinking. The battles, the victo- 
ries, the defeats, the common purpose turned out patriots in a hurry. 
Henry Heineman (Heyneman), a native of Munich, made a vow that if 
Richmond fell he would walk from Boston to Washington. When Rich- 
mond was abandoned in April, 1865, he shouldered a knapsack and an 
American flag and started his 550 mile walk to the nation’s capital. This 
was his victory! Acculturation in the cities and in the armies was speeded 
up in the four years of tension; conformity came but at the expense of tra- 
ditional Judaism. Eager to be at ease in an overwhelmingly Christian cul- 
ture and environment, many Jews surrendered their rituals and taboos 
with an almost ungodly haste. This determination to identify with Prot- 
estant culture, with America and its Christian ethos as a national religion, 
furthered the acceptance of Reform Judaism in ever wider circles. The 
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war taught Jews—what they have long sensed—that much can be accom- 
plished through organization. This lesson was not wasted on them. The 
problems, the disabilities that had risen during the war, had been resolved 
if only through a common working together; the inevitable challenges of 
the future—religious organization, education, civic defense, foreign relief 
—could be met only by a Jewish coming-together on a national scale. 
The war hammered away at the one word and concept “Union”; disunion 
was a disaster. And because the American Union survived a great country 
was possible and where there was a great land there could also be a great 


Jewry.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 
ISAAC MAYER WISE AND AMERICAN JUDAISM, 
1846-1900 


BEGINNINGS 


| Goa Mayer Wise was the most important man in the history of the 

American Jewish Reform Movement. It is he who helped the ris- 
ing Jewish middle class fit comfortably into the New America, a new po- 
litical, cultural, and economic world. It was inevitable that the incoming 
immigrants would have to make some changes religiously, for though 
loyal to their faith they were eager to become good Americans after hav- 
ing been denied the opportunity to become good Europeans. In this drive 
toward acculturation, Americanization, Wise emerged as the recognized 
leader. 

Who was this man? Wise was born March 29, 1819, in Steingrub, a 
Bohemian village so small that it is hard to find on any map. It was there 
that his father eked out a bare living working at the humblest of all Jew- 
ish professions, teaching Hebrew. At four the boy began learning Hebrew 
and at six he was introduced to the Talmud. He was a sturdy independent 
lad and when the town bully Hans tried to beat him, young Wise 
emerged the victor. And after a complaint had been lodged and Isaac’s fa- 
ther warned him against resistance—Jews must resign themselves to be 
beaten, they are in exile—the youngster retorted, “Why can’t Hans be in 
exile?” 

At nine the bright boy was sent from home to immerse himself in the 
sea of the Talmud, and for years as he grew up he wandered about to 
different yeshivahs, old-fashioned rabbinic academies. He was never privi- 
leged to receive good academic schooling; for him there was to be very 
little formal education, no high school, no university, and in all probabil- 
ity, no formal certificate of rabbinic ordination (semikah). Like Abraham 
Lincoln, Wise was an autodidact, a voracious reader with an excellent 
mind but he was never to become a disciplined critical scholar; his meth- 
odology left to much to be desired.' 
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Finally in the early 1840’s the young Bohemian became a religious 
factotum, “a rabbi,” in Radnitz, a small town near Pilsen. He married and 
started raising a family; there is every reason to believe that he was suc- 
cessful in his ministry, but he was not happy, and at the age of twenty- 
seven he determined to leave for the United States. A belligerent rebel he 
fretted in that repressive era; the Christian officials were petty and des- 
potic, and the Jewish religious leaders, lay and rabbinic, were cast in the 
same authoritarian mold. He could never reconcile himself to a reaction- 
ary culture where the right even to take a wife was limited by a Pharaonic 
law: he was probably involved in painful conflicts with his superiors. In 
the midst of an On-to-America-Movement he left his homeland never to 
return. Burning with an almost consuming ambition he left the tyranny 
of Austria behind to seek a career in the promised land of freedom and 
opportunity. Wise, who was never completely to lose his accent, landed 
in New York City in 1846. Twenty years later, rabbi in the Queen City 
of the West, he dedicated the Plum Street Temple in Cincinnati, one of 
the largest synagogs in the world, yet even then his work as a builder had 
not yet really begun.” 


WISE IN ALBANY 


Wise may not have contemplated making the rabbinate his life’s work but 
Max Lilienthal whom he met encouraged him to accept a post in Albany. 
The rabbinate was probably the least line of resistance, certainly prefer- 
able to peddling, clerking, or some other form of trade. With a base salary 
of $250 a year he began his American rabbinical career in Albany’s Beth 
El, an Orthodox synagog. At that time there were only three Reform 
communities in all the United States. Wise moved fast: by 1847 he was 
working closely with Lilienthal to establish an ecclesiastical court that 
had national pretensions; he was already thinking of a revised liberal com- 
mon prayer book for American Jews, and in 1848 he published a mani- 
festo calling on Jewish ministers and laymen to meet in a national con- 
gress the following year. With the 1848 revolutions in full swing on the 
continent he and a host of others in Europe and in the United States were 
convinced that a new world was dawning, a world of universal civil and 
spiritual freedom for mankind, and for the Jew too. Wise wanted 
changes, reforms in religion and in organized Jewish life. Time after 
time, from that year on—for a generation—he spelled out his hopes for 
American Jewry in great detail: a union of congregations, a seminary to 
train American rabbis, a good ministry, a rabbinical association, national 
institutions to provide for the poor, a common prayer book, a Jewish 
press and publication society, hospitals, orphan asylums, Jewish elemen- 
tary religious schools, books, and tracts. Obviously he was patterning 
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himself on the well-organized Catholic and Protestant churches; in this 
respect at least they were his exemplars. 

Wise never lost sight of the overall plan which was crystallizing in 
his mind as early as 1847 but was not to be realized until 1873. This 
young idealist was determined to whip chaotic American Jewry into 
shape, to give it common standards, uniformity, religious discipline. 
Though he would have repudiated it angrily, this was the Hapsburg Ger- 
man in him. Encouraged by Leeser he hoped a legislative synod of rabbis 
and laymen would assemble in 1849 to meet the challenge of America by 
uniting Jewry here and pointing it in the direction of progress. But, he 
hastened to add, no changes would be made that could not be sanctioned 
by traditional rabbinic law, by the halakah. This grandiose scheme failed; 
there were fewer than 100,000 Jews in all America, most of them immi- 
grants too busy struggling to keep their heads above water to think of 
anything but providing for their broods. The liberals in Emanu-El of 
New York and in Beth Elohim of Charleston shied away, frightened by 
the hierarchical implications of a religious congress.° 


REVOLT IN ALBANY 


In 1850 Wise was in trouble with his congregation. Young, head- 
strong, vigorous, able, he brooked no opposition. He was anything but 
placatory for he knew that he had many friends. Charges were made 
against him that he was religiously heterodox. There was no question that 
he was moving to the left, away from traditional belief and practices, en- 
couraged unconsciously perhaps in these deviations by the cultured Chris- 
tian elite with whom he associated in the capital city of New York state. 
He began preaching in the German vernacular, introduced confirmation 
of girls and boys, or at least talked about it, and insisted on decorum. 
Wise brought girls into the choir, introduced Sulzer’s modern music, and 
encouraged the singing of German hymns in an age when most churches 
were suspicious of all change. A century earlier, in Savannah, John Wes- 
ley had been arraigned before the Grand Jury for introducing some unau- 
thorized hymns into the service, and Wise tells us that in his own day a 
gray-haired pillar of one of the Protestant sects, detecting a tuning fork in 
the choir loft, raised his voice in indignation crying out: “I demand that 
this instrument of Hell be removed from the house of God.” 

There were rumors that he poked fun at time-honored practices, that 
he was indifferent to the need of women to patronize the mikveh in order 
to purify themselves monthly, that he had swung on a swing on a holi- 
day, that he had written letters on the holy Rosh Hashanah, the sacred 
New Year day, that he was ready to abandon the public auction of syna- 
gog honors, that he was opposed to the donning of the phylacteries. 
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While visiting in Charleston where he negotiated for the position of 
rabbi he publicly denied his belief in a personal Messiah and in the resur- 
rection of the dead. This was indeed heresy, offensive to Jews and cer- 
tainly to Christians whose Messiah had risen from the dead. His History of 
the Israelitish Nation in 1854 was to rationalize away God’s wonder-work- 
ing miracles on behalf of the Children of Israel. Yet all this might have 
been forgiven him but not his quarrels with the butcher and the shohet, 
with the merchant whom he denounced for keeping his shop open on the 
Sabbath. Wise deliberately disobeyed the mandate of the board president; 
this was unforgivable and he was discharged. 

Ignoring the dismissal he came to services on Rosh Hashanah and as 
he advanced to officiate the president struck him. This was the blow that 
was heard around the world. A riot broke out in the synagog as his friends 
rallied to support him; as the tumult increased, the sheriff cleared the 
House of God and Wise was hauled off to court for a few brief moments. 
During the sad days after Rosh Hashanah the young Hotspur thought of 
leaving the rabbinate and taking the bar examination but his devotees 
started a new synagog for him, calling it Anshe Emeth, the Men of Truth. 
It was a Reformistic synagog with family pews, a choir, and confirmation. 
Wise was launched on a new career.* 


WISE IN CINCINNATI 


The reward of courage and enterprise, if not of meekness and humility, is 
a better position, one of the best. In 1854 Cincinnati’s B’nai Yeshurun 
called Rabbi Wise to its pulpit with a life appointment and a most attrac- 
tive salary of $1,500. In later years he was to receive $6,000 making him 
one of the highest paid clergymen in the United States. Through this 
election Cincinnati Jewry with its 4,000 to 5,000 souls proclaimed to the 
world that Wise was one of America’s leading rabbis. And this he set out 
to confirm by establishing two national newspapers and a college, all 
within the space of about a year. The papers lived; Zion College, the first 
Jewish secondary school, expired, but in its death it taught him that he 
needed supporters and money. It was a lesson that Wise took to heart as 
he traveled up and down the land courting congregations for the great 
day that lay ahead.’ 


THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE, 
OcTOBER 17-24, 1855 


In October, 1855, the month before Zion College opened, Wise met 
with a small number of rabbis and laymen, Reformers and Orthodox, in 
what has been denominated the Cleveland Conference. 
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Summoned under the watchword shalom al yisrael, “peace over Is- 
rael,” the conference was to discuss and implement the Wise program of 
1848. Aiming for a national union of congregations and a common prayer 
book—his own Minhag America—Wise set out to legislate rabbinic Juda- 
ism into the nineteenth century. He believed the conference would ulti- 
mately become an authoritative synod. It was his contention that he stood 
on positive historical traditional ground, a contention that was also 
stoutly maintained by many succeeding Conservative and Reform Jewish 
leaders. They too would have vigorously denied that they were moving 
beyond the ambit of Pharisaic Judaism. Wise insisted that the reforms he 
had in mind were in consonance with the spirit of rabbinic Judaism; re- 
forms were to be achieved in an evolutionary, not a revolutionary, fash- 
ion. The immediate changes he had in view—modifications of the ac- 
cepted liturgy, introduction of prayers and songs in the vernacular, 
organs, choirs, family pews, and amelioration of the status of women—all 
these could find their sanctions in Jewish law. And because he believed he 
stood foursquare on the gospel of ancient tradition, this man who only a 
few years earlier had denounced the authority of the Talmud now de- 
clared that the Bible was literally inspired and must be interpreted in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of the Talmud. This statement of 
“fundamentalistic” Orthodoxy was formally adopted at Cleveland. 

Was this return to absolute rabbinic authority a trick to gain the sup- 
port of Leeser and the masses and to make him the King of the American 
Jews or did he think that his synod could legally alter Jewish practices 
that had been cherished for centuries? If he did think that his proposed 
legislative body which was to meet in 1856 could make these revolution- 
ary changes peacefully, make them acceptable to the masses, then he was 
indeed incredibly naive. Because of this new conservative platform Leeser 
went along thinking Wise had repented of his heresies. Wise thought 
that he had been successful in uniting the Jews of the land, but he could 
not have been more mistaken. Leeser had second thoughts; the synod 
never met, and the liberals began to distrust the Cincinnatian and to sus- 
pect that he was ready to sacrifice principle to gain power. Har Sinai of 
Baltimore and its newly arrived radical Reform immigrant rabbi, David 
Einhorn, denounced the turn to the right with its rehabilitation of the 
Talmud, its proposal of a common prayer book, and its inclination toward 
hierarchy. There is no need for a Jewish Pope proclaiming the Law of 
God from the New Zion, Cincinnati! In this denunciation the Balti- 
moreans found that they were in thorough agreement with the liberals of 
New York and Charleston. Back in 1841 the South Carolina Beth 
Elohim Reformers had refused sharply to approve of Leeser’s call for a 
united national religious organization on a traditional basis. Finding him- 
self in the middle between the Orthodox and the left-wingers, Wise beat 
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a hasty retreat denying that the decisions of the Talmud were truly obli- 
gatory. By that time it was quite obvious that the liberals and the tradi- 
tionalists were so far apart that there could not even be a semblance of 
unity. From then on three Jewish denominations were to be in evidence: 
Orthodox, Reformers, and a fluid middle group. The Wise of 1855 was 
in the middle.‘ 

The Cleveland defeat left Wise undaunted. Two years later, an old 
American, already eleven years in the land, he brashly assumed national 
leadership once again. He led a protest against Washington’s refusal to in- 
sist on equality for American citizens in Switzerland. By now he had be- 
come “The Wise Man of the West.” He was feared, he was envied, but 
never ignored; even the European Jewish newspapers began to report on 
his activities. As a Democrat and a nonslavery though not an antislavery 
man in a time when the Republican party’s crusade in defense of the Ne- 
gro led to Civil War, Wise maintained a relatively low profile politically. 
But he continued to lay his plans; he was a bull dog who never let go and 
by the time this war was over he was preparing to build and dedicate a 
Jewish cathedral in Cincinnati diagonally across the street from the 
majestic City Hall and directly opposite the magnificent Catholic dioce- 
san church, St. Peter in Chains. This was in 1866.’ 


BACKGROUND FOR AMERICAN JUDAISM 


EUROPE 


Did Wise create the Reform Movement? Was he the Martin Luther of 
this latter-day Reformation? Certainly not in any ideological sense. Re- 
form Judaism was full-blown in Germany before Wise, an obscure small- 
town rabbi, ever set foot on American soil. How then did this German- 
Jewish Reform Movement influence Wise and American Jewry? The 
German revolution was crucial in European Jewish life. For centuries Ju- 
daism had been a religion designed to defend and help the Jews survive in 
a hostile world; the fall of the Bastille and the emancipation of French 
Jewry demanded a new type of faith, one that would integrate the Jew in 
a modern tolerant if not an egalitarian society. If accommodations were 
not made Jews would defect. In this crisis the rabbis could not and would 
not do anything. In the older segregated order the rabbinical legal system 
with the rabbi at the apex held Jews together; any limitation or question- 
ing of his authority involved the breakdown of traditional Judaism. The 
rabbis dared not touch the Law. Thus it was the laymen in Germany, not 
the rabbis, who took the Law into their own hands in the early nine- 
teenth century. Eager to enter into the new world of industry and com- 
merce, finance and capitalist enterprise, these pioneers broke with the past 
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and introduced a series of aesthetic changes. They demanded decorum 
and introduced the organ and modern music, singing, preaching and 
praying in the vernacular. They adapted the Christian ceremony of 
confirmation and recommended Christian clerical garb to Jewish 
officiants; even the word “Reformation” was taken over from the Protes- 
tants. By the middle of the century these non-ideological changes in the 
services were adopted by numerous metropolitan synagogs, even some in 
Eastern Europe. 

Ideological changes were made more slowly and reluctantly. In 1841 
Hamburg liberals, who had already turned to the left as early as 1818, 
enunciated in their prayer book what was to become the common body of 
Reform theology: they rejected the hope of a personal Messiah, the return 
to Palestine, the restoration of the promised state, the rebuilding of the 
temple, and the reinauguration of sin-forgiving animal sacrifices. They 
looked forward to the ultimate coming of a Messianic era to be brought 
about, it was devoutly hoped, by the ethical strivings of the emancipated 
Diaspora Jew. The modernist affirmations of the Hamburgers were com- 
plemented in the early 1840’s by lay rebels in Frankfort on the Main and 
in Berlin. Accepting the changes already proclaimed they rejected the 
biblical priestly caste system and announced their belief in the priesthood 
of all Israel. Every Jew was charged with the priestly mission of ushering 
in a golden age for all humanity. These radicals chose immortality, not 
resurrection, eliminated the second day holiday, shortened the form of 
worship, introduced supplementary and sometimes even substitute serv- 
ices for Sunday, wrote prayer books of their own, rejected the dietary 
laws, doffed the hat and the prayer shawl, scoffed at circumcision, and 
preached the gospel of the equality of women. The laws of the Talmud, 
they insisted, were not necessarily binding. Revolution is constant and 
continuous; changes are imperative, for each progressive generation must 
create its own Bible of sacrosanct values. Thus the lay radicals of the early 
1840’s. The liberal rabbis attacked them unwitting that the heresies of 
that age were to become the orthodox Reform creeds of the next genera- 
tion.’ 


THE GERMAN JEWISH RELIGIOUS CONFERENCES, 1844-1868 


Unhappy with these lay rebels, jealous of infringements of their author- 
ity, the liberal-minded rabbis called conferences to restore order. They 
wanted to proceed in an orderly fashion, under rabbinic leadership, and, 
wherever possible, justify all changes by recourse to rabbinic law and tra- 
dition. The rabbis met in conferences in 1844, 1845, 1846, at Brunswick, 
Frankfort on the Main, and at Breslau; in 1868 they gathered in Cassel. 
During the years 1869 and 1871 they convened with laymen in synods in 
Leipzig and in Augsburg. Since the rabbis could speak only for them- 
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selves, very few definitive changes were made, but almost all the possible 
radical theological challenges and new practices were discussed in some 
fashion or other. The very discussion lent the untraditional proposals cre- 
dence and authority; many recommendations were tacitly accepted by 
congregations. There was much talk about the propriety of riding to syn- 
agog on the Sabbath and Holy Days and about the sad lot of the deserted 
wife (agunah); the rejection of certain objectionable marriage and divorce 
laws (halitsah); mourning and burial customs was also debated. The con- 
ferees discussed the status of an uncircumcised child of a Jewish mother, 
the cutting down of the long Hebrew readings from the Torah, and the 
adoption of a triennial rather than an annual cycle of readings to reduce 
the length and the boredom of the service. They were concerned about 
intermarriage. More important was their emphasis on prophetic truths, on 
the moral laws, on the ethical significance of the ceremonies. They dwelt 
on their concept of the perfectibility of man and pleaded for an intelligi- 
ble devotional literature in the vernacular, and, above everything else, the 
need for improvement in the religious school.? 

But the agitation aroused by the rabbinical conferences of the 1840’s 
never succeeded in creating a Reform Movement of any consequence in 
Europe, certainly not in the sense that Reform was understood in the 
United States in the late nineteenth century. The repressions of the Met- 
ternich Era, the reaction following the unfortunate revolutions of 1848, 
the impact of Bismarckian conservatism, the close relationships between 
church and state in the European lands, all these factors worked to chan- 
nel the energies of liberal Jews into the fight for political not religious re- 
form. Congregations remained fixed; a conservative policy makes for a 
conservative synagog; the authoritarian Central and East European gov- 
ernments looked askance at any religious movement that worked for 
change; religious liberalism would only lead to political rebellion. The 
rise of anti-Semitism in the 1870’s and the rejection of Jewry by Chris- 
tians discouraged Jewish Reformist universalism. In this European world 
of rejection, religious differences within the Jewish communities were 
played down; a religious truce (Gemeindefrieden) was deemed imperative. 
In this world Reform could make no headway. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Nonetheless by its discussion of all these reform issues German Jewry set 
the agenda; American Jewry implemented it. Actually, inasmuch as the 
Jews of America and the European lands were faced with the same prob- 
lems of coping with modernity, with fitting Judaism into a new culture 
and civilization, they both developed Reformist aspects of Judaism coe- 
vally; common problems invite common solutions. In addition these sepa- 
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rate Jewries were in touch with each other; the German Jews in this 
country read European German Jewish newspapers; three of the great 
leaders of German Reform, David Einhorn, Samuel Adler, and Samuel 
Hirsch, came here in the 1850’s and 1860's; a delegate attended the Leip- 
zig synod in 1869. Just as the European climate made Reform difficult 
there, the ethos of America made it easy for Jews to become Reformers 
here. America’s traditions of religious liberty and personal freedom made 
it possible for churchgoers to move in almost any direction unhindered by 
the state. As early as 1818 Mordecai M. Noah was already thinking in 
terms of religious change; six years later the Charleston Reformed Society 
of Israelites broke with the most sacred traditions of Orthodoxy in its 
rush to fit into an enlightened Christian world. During the 1830’s the 
Leo-Wolf family influenced by the Philalethen, German rationalist reli- 
gionists with roots in the French Enlightenment, helped fashion a Jewish 
ethical culture society, the Friends of Truth. By the 1840's as cultural and 
spiritual liberalism made its presence felt on the general American scene, 
indeed in the very years that European German Jews assembled in confer- 
ences to wrestle with the demands of modernity, Jews here in the United 
States confronted the challenges of the decade. The moralistic edificatory 
B’nai B’rith (1843) and its Maimonides Library (1852) were established 
and a number of Jewish radical religious lay associations and congrega- 
tions made their appearance, all the way from Charleston in the South to 
New York City in the North. As early as 1835 the angry Leeser had sput- 
tered: “Deformity has become fashionable.”'° 

American Reform became manifest for the first time with the re- 
building of the fire-destroyed Charleston synagog in 1838. The early 
Charleston radicals who seem to have gone underground in the 1830s 
now received the support of a number of moderates who forced the trus- 
tees to allow an organ and family pews in the new building. The victo- 
rious majority was not radical; influenced by the Christians and Unitar- 
ians about them and the educational needs of the native-born youth these 
Reformers demanded changes, but very modest ones. Beth Elohim re- 
mained officially Orthodox in theology; the traditional thirteen Maimon- 
idean articles of faith were nailed on to the congregational walls. At the 
dedication of the new Grecian-like structure in 1841 the liberal rabbi, 
Gustavus Poznanski, euphorically orated: “This synagogue is our temple, 
this city our Jerusalem, this happy land our Palestine.” His opponents in 
Beth Elohim attempted to denigrate him by spreading the rumor that his 
mother was not a virtuous woman. !! 


HAR SINAI, BALTIMORE 


The year after the dedication of the new Beth Elohim sanctuary a handful 
of Baltimore Jewish liberals established Har Sinai, a lay religious society, 
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perhaps because they particularly resented the conservatism of Rabbi 
Abraham Rice who, among other innovations, objected to Masonic rites 
at Jewish funerals. It was in 1842 also that the Frankfort on the Main rad- 
icals plunged to the left although there is no reason to believe that the 
Americans were patterning themselves on the Germans. The times de- 
manded changes and enthusiasts both here and abroad responded. Cer- 
tainly the Baltimore Jewish Reformers knew all about the 1841 Hamburg 
prayer book for they adopted it. Angry at the schismatics, a local Ortho- 
dox congregation would not even lend the innovators a Scroll of the Law 
so that they could hold services. In 1854 Har Sinai was itself the scene of 
a schism: a few radicals wanted a Sunday service but if they went off on 
their own they soon returned to enjoy the ministrations of the distin- 
guished David Einhorn who arrived the following year. Einhorn was a 
great liberal who preached as a radical but practiced as a conservative, a 
combination common among European German Reformers. He opposed 
intermarriage vigorously, defended the traditional Sabbath, and did not 
hesitate to don headgear as he led in worship. He preached only in Ger- 
man and long years after he had moved on to greener pastures Har Sinai 
still conducted some of its services in the almost sacrosanct language of 
the Fatherland. German was to the Ashkenazim what Spanish-Portuguese 
was to the Sephardim and what Aramaic was to the late Roman and early 
medieval Jewries; these tongues were almost holy.’? 


NEW YORK’S REFORMERS 


The reforming 1840’s which saw the rise of the Charlestonians and the 
Baltimoreans also gave birth to the liberal Mendelssohnian Society about 
the year 1843 in New York City. The society speedily became a religious 
confraternity with Reform goals. Some of its founders were the very men 
who had established the non-religious B’nai B’rith with its ethical and 
cultural overtones. By 1845 the new association, now calling itself 
Emanu-El (God is with us), began holding services led by Rabbi Leo 
Merzbacher. Like the other Reform congregations of that decade it was 
anything but radical; it was ten years before it published its own German- 
Hebrew ritual with the usual Reform omissions. This Merzbacher brev- 
iary—and it was brief—was the first American Jewish prayer book, for 
the two eighteenth-century English prayer books published in New York 
City in the 1760’s were designated for private devotion only. Despite its 
hesitation in moving to the left Emanu-El was intent upon providing for 
the needs of the rising American generation, and this it did by employing 
supplementary English preachers. Ultimately one of these men became 
the senior rabbi; this was the German-Englishman, Gustav Gottheil, who 
was brought over from Manchester in 1873. A liberal, he did not hesitate 
to hold memorial services in Emanu-El for the Christian, Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
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THE FRIENDS OF LIGHT 


In 1846 the year after the New Yorkers established Congregation 
Emanu-El, Isaac Mayer Wise landed, took a job as an Orthodox rabbi, and 
started his slow trek to the left. Three years later this Albanian who al- 
ways had one foot in New York City—that was where the masses were 
—became interested in the Verein der Lichtfreunde, the Friends of Light. 
This was a German-European society of political and religious radicals 
who were probably influenced by the New Testament critics David 
Friedrich Strauss and Bruno Bauer. American branches of this nondenom- 
inational group, some of whose members were anti-clerical and atheistic, 
were established in the 1840's. Free congregations and free societies were 
quite common in the Middle West; in Milwaukee a Jew who was secre- 
tary of a synagog was at the same time president of an association of unbe- 
lievers. A predominantly Jewish or all Jewish branch of the Lichtfreunde 
made its appearance in New York City late in 1848 or 1849, and its de- 
mand for liberty and freedom of thought may have impelled some Jews in 
the direction of Reform. By 1850, so it would seem, the Jewish Friends of 
Light had faded away." 


PHILADELPHIA LIBERALS 


Thus by 1850 there were about a half-dozen non-Orthodox Jewish reli- 
gious societies and congregations on the East Coast including one which 
had made its appearance very briefly in Philadelphia in 1842. Little is 
known about this ephemeral group except that it was sponsored by a Dr. 
Gotthelf Moehring and that it rejected circumcision. This was several 
months before the Frankfort on the Main lay society of the Friends of Re- 
form also opposed circumcision as a religious symbol. In the 1850’s an- 
other radical Jewish lay society made its appearance in Philadelphia but 
soon joined Congregation Keneseth Israel when it began leaning to the 
left. Keneseth Israel was fortunate in its choice of rabbis; Einhorn, fleeing 
from proslavery Baltimore, became its spiritual leader in 1861 and Rabbi 
Samuel Hirsch, one of Europe’s distinguished liberals, was called to its 
pulpit in 1866." 


CHICAGO’S SINAI 


The first Reform congregation in the West was not Wise’s B’nai Yeshu- 
run but Chicago’s Sinai. The name may well reflect the influence of Ein- 
horn’s Har Sinai, Mt. Sinai, in Baltimore. The Chicagoans joined to- 
gether in 1858 under the leadership of Bernhard Felsenthal although the 
congregation may possibly be an outgrowth of a group calling itself 
Ohave Or, the Friends of Light, already in existence in 1857. Obviously 
this was a branch of the European or New York Lichtfreunde. These 
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Friends soon joined Felsenthal’s group. Felsenthal (1822-1908) was a 
Rhenish Bavarian who came to Indiana in 1854. He served as a rabbi in 
the thriving Ohio River town of Madison in 1856 and then two years 
later went on to Chicago where he became the moving spirit in a lay reli- 
gious society composed of men who had seceded from the city’s tradi- 
tional Men of the West, Anshe Maarav. In 1859 he wrote Kol Kore Bam- 
midbar: Ueber Juedische Reform (A Voice Crying in the Wilderness: Concerning 
Jewish Reform) and in the constitution of the new society Felsenthal 
pleaded for the restoration of a pure Judaism, one that was built on rea- 
son, that would appeal to the youth and help usher in the Messianic Era. 
In 1861 the association became Sinai Congregation with Felsenthal as its 
rabbi. He was a remarkable man, one who is not yet fully appreciated as a 
pioneer of Reform in the West, truly one of God’s gentlemen, scholarly 
and kindly. Many years later, under the leadership of the incomparable 
Emil G. Hirsch, Sinai became the outstanding left-wing congregation in 
all the United States." 


WISE AS ORGANIZER AND LEADER 


By the time of the Civil War, after a generation of German immigrants 
had been exposed to American culture and civilization, there were many 
Reformist congregations in the land. Practically all of them except for 
Anshe Emeth of Albany and B’nai Yeshurun of Cincinnati had burgeoned 
independently of Wise. What role then did he play in Reform? If the 
movement had been developed in Europe and had indeed had a healthy 
start here even before Wise landed what then was his contribution? Wise 
was the outstanding Jewish religious leader in America. Leeser was still 
living and active but he was hamstrung by his congregation and his own 
personality. Wise knew what the masses, the people wanted, and he gave 
it to them: a modified Judaism tied to tradition yet acceptable to the eager 
Americanizers. He was the organizer of Reform in America. To employ a 
much abused word of later generations the Cincinnatian was dynamic; he 
was an achiever, a doer. He was the rabbi of an important congregation, 
an editor of two papers, superintendent of a large school, a writer and 
publisher of sermons, prayer books, hymnals, and histories. Wise also 
published a number of theological works, catechisms, polemics against 
Christianity, and apologies for Judaism. Numerous plays, novels, and 
poems, in English and German, poured from his pen. His writings and 
travels made him one of the best known and influential Jews in all Amer- 
ica. Like the great Catholic and Protestant missionaries he went every- 
where preaching and consecrating houses of worship. He was “God’s 
dedicated salesman traveling out of Cincinnati with a line of theological, 
ethical, and cultural notions.” 
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This pugnacious man was a prolific writer of polemical materials di- 
rected against the traditional Jesus and early Christianity. He lived in an 
age when Christian missionaries—God’s police—actively pursued Jews 
and when newspapers and many Christians did not hesitate to express 
their contempt for the Chosen People. Most Protestants and Catholics of 
that day were orthodox Christians, deep-rooted in New Testament preju- 
dices against the Jews who had crucified Christ. The word Jew, a word of 
contempt, was consistently avoided even by the aggressive Wise. The 
immigrant German Israelites, attacked as Jews and Dutchmen, were con- 
stantly on the defensive. Thus it was that Wise became the defender of 
the faith and, going on the offensive vigorously, denounced Christianity 
as an inferior pagan religion. In a generation where Catholic baiting was 
popular, when the Know-Nothings flourished and most Protestants had 
little sympathy for any adherent of the Roman Church, Wise too became 
an anti- Catholic writer. He himself had experienced the power of the re- 
actionary oppressive European state supported by the Catholic Church. 
Yet Wise was not a narrow-minded Jewish particularist. He hoped to win 
liberal Christians to Judaism and to gain their friendship for the Jewish 
people. The spiritual unity of the human family was constantly empha- 
sized by him; Judaism, he pointed out, believes in salvation by righteous- 
ness. The Cincinnatian was one of the first American Jewish writers to 
look with some degree of sympathy upon Jesus the man and to view lib- 
eral Christianity with understanding. 

It is obvious that a man who would vigorously repulse the missionar- 
ies would as energetically wage war against anyone who attempted to 
breach the wall between church and state. Like his friend Max Lilienthal, 
Wise was a civil libertarian fully cognizant of the implications of the 
drive to make the United States legally, constitutionally, a “Christian 
country.” The Bible, he insisted, must not be read in the public schools 
and it was wrong to invoke the virtues of Christianity in Thanksgiving 
Day proclamations. There was no more vigorous defender of the Jew 
when his passport as an American was disregarded in Switzerland and 
Russia. His voice was raised and his pen was vitriolic in the defense of the 
Jew here and abroad; he waged relentless war against prejudice and big- 
otry. There is no question that this man was an aggressive fighter, a per- 
son of great courage and heroic stature, but that is not the whole story. 
He was charming, charitable, kindly, and in certain respects unpreten- 
tious. Like Gershom Seixas, the Revolutionary War rabbi, and John Mar- 
shall he never hesitated to pick up a basket and do the family marketing. 
He remarried at fifty-seven; his letters to his sweetheart are so ardent that 
when they were deposited in the American Jewish Archives it was sug- 
gested that they be carefully wrapped in asbestos. Except in two areas 
(which will be discussed later) he was as liberal theologically as any of the 
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left-wingers but his method of gaining his ends differed radically from 
those employed by them. He was ready to compromise and prepared to 
work with all groups, as far as possible, but he never lost sight of his ulti- 
mate goals. He was a dreamer who made his dream come true. There was 
nothing ineffective about him; he was a politician with a lust for power. 
Through his personality he tied thousands to him throughout the coun- 
try. His energy, his personal drive, linked to ambition, was almost irresist- 
ible: “I had decided to conquer America.”"” 

In 1873 Wise was such an outstanding figure in American Jewry that 
he was invited to serve Anshe Chesed Congregation in New York with a 
salary that would have made him in all probability the highest priced 
rabbi in the world. By then he was certainly one of America’s best 
known, most respected and most loved of rabbis; it is equally true he was 
also one of the most cordially hated rabbis. Many of his confreres, the 
German university-trained men particularly, resented him as an uncouth, 
untutored upstart. They accused him—correctly—of an incapacity to 
write a good German and a good English, but this did not destroy the pul- 
sating vigor that made his editorials come alive. Einhorn, the liberal, 
hated him passionately; Rice, the ultraconservative, prayed in Hebrew 
that his name be blotted out; Jastrow called him a liar, and the gentle Fel- 
senthal confided to a friend that this man would never be a scholar. Wise 
was always controversial; he never hesitated to excoriate the Orthodox al- 
though his real opponents were the radicals who disapproved of his meth- 
ods and attacked him as a blasphemous radical, as an atheist, as an insanely 
ambitious religious demagogue, as a reactionary obscurantist who be- 
lieved in the Shulhan Arukh, the Orthodox code. In turn he lashed out at 
his enemies as radicals—radical was a “smear” word—denouncing them 
as Unitarians seeking to escape Judaism. And when he finally succeeded 
in establishing the basic national institutions of American Reform Jewry 
they made every effort to unseat him; they could never forgive him for 
being successful; his achievements were a reproach to them. 

It is true that there was one virtue he did not possess; he was not 
modest. He was a self-centered braggart with an uninhibited tendency 
toward exaggeration. That he signed himself “D.D.,” Doctor of Divinity 
is not to be held against him; many clergymen did; the title went along 
with the office. After he had been in the country but a few years the 
young alien did not hesitate to seek out the President in the White House 
where he carried on a lively discussion. In the 1850’s he asseverated that 
he had been the initiator of everything Jewishly worthwhile in this coun- 
try. It was his earnest conviction that he was called upon to save Ameri- 
can Jewry. Megalomania? He was not alone in his opinion; Rabbi Maur- 
ice Mayer of Charleston said in 1856 that Wise was America’s leading 
Reform Jew. What was it that he accomplished? By 1873, largely due to 
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his constant pushing and contriving, the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, the first permanent Jewish synagogal organization in the 
United States, had come into being. Two years later he established He- 
brew Union College which, a century later, was to become the largest 
rabbinical school in the world with affiliates and branches in Los Angeles, 
New York, and Jerusalem. In 1889 he called into being the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, a national association of rabbis whose mem- 
bers in the late twentieth century officiate in every part of the globe. 
Through these three organizations Wise ultimately influenced directly or 
indirectly, every Jew in the United States. Almost a half a century after 
his death the American government during World War II named one of 
its ships after him." 


GROWTH OF REFORM PRACTICES AND IDEOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION 


Wise created the institutions of Reform but the people, the average men 
and women, created the practices of Reform, if only by neglect. They 
knew what they were doing; they adjusted the religion of the old world 
to the demands of the new. After a generation or more—often two—the 
traditional practices were eroded and new ceremonies, new rituals, new 
departures, new ideas were introduced. The chronology of change? There 
was no order, no logical sequence; no two congregations in America fol- 
lowed the identical pattern in discarding the old and unfolding the new. 
Roughly speaking Reform congregations were of two genres: Orthodox 
synagogs that moved into Reform and congregations that were ab initio 
Reformist, but even those nominally liberal at the time of their creation 
were not always consistently so in their practices. Some Orthodox tradi- 
tions—for example the wearing of the skullcap by the rabbi—were re- 
tained by a congregation long after it had turned to Reform. Congregants 
fought bitterly for and against phylacteries (tefillin), the prayer shawl 
(talit), the skullcap (yarmulke), the wedding canopy, the chaunts, the one 
or two day Holy Day, the annual or the shorter triennial cycle of Penta- 
teuchal readings. In nearly all Reform congregations the daily service and 
the mourning on the Ninth of Ab for the lost glories of the Temple and 
the State speedily disappeared and even the Sabbath had to fight for its 
very existence. Honors were no longer auctioned off; the practice of 
wrapping the dead in shrouds was discarded, and the dietary laws were no 
longer observed. When Betsy Wiesenfeld, Jonas Friedenwald’s daughter, 
paid a surprise visit to her daughter-in-law the latter hastily tucked the 
plate of oysters under the table to the delectation of the drooling dog 
lying in wait for a snack. After a while the children stopped hiding the 
forbidden foods when Orthodox in-laws or parents came to call.!° 
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ESSENTIAL CHANGES CHARACTERIZING REFORM JEWISH PRACTICE 
Friday Night Services 


In general the changes making for Reform practice were in seven areas: 
the late Friday night service, the liturgy, the organ, the mixed choir, the 
family pews, the doffing of headgear, and the ceremony of confirmation. 
The Saturday morning service had long been doomed because most Jew- 
ish merchants, even the Orthodox, kept their businesses open on the Sab- 
bath. Every effort by the rabbis to save that day as a day of worship was 
unsuccessful. The Friday night postprandial service soon became an ac- 
ceptable substitute for many. Wise had experimented with this late Friday 
night service as early as 1851 and it was strongly urged by him in the 
1870’s. It began to come into its own in the postbellum period as the rab- 
bis, Wise among them, took advantage of the lyceum vogue and began to 
lecture to Jews and the general public. Friday became lecture night. 
Christianity and the Jewish-Christian heritage were favorite topics; the 
rabbis were careful, however, to avoid such controversial issues as prohi- 
bition and women’s suffrage. Their own synagog presidents would have 
stopped them.” 


Liturgies, Prayer Books, and Sermons 


The most obvious break between the traditionalists and the neologues was 
reflected in the rejection of the sacrosanct Hebrew common prayer book 
(siddur) and the introduction of new heterodox works of devotion. The 
Reform prayer books were usually issued in two parts or two volumes: the 
first for daily Sabbath and Holy Day services, part two for the High Holy 
Days. Many congregations used the books put out by distinguished rabbis; 
others published their own rituals. All of the new prayer books were 
probably influenced by the pioneer 1841 Hamburg manual; editors did 
not hesitate to borrow from one another; in general, of course, every rit- 
ual was tailored by its compiler to comport with his own prejudices and 
the idiosyncrasies of his synagog. There was much competition in the sale 
and use of these works because they were a source of substantial revenue 
to their authors. The more popular ones were used in dozens of congrega- 
tions. The amount of Hebrew in the different rituals varied; most books 
retained a great deal in order not to alienate the immigrants with their 
Old World ties. For the most part the officiant read only the Hebrew; the 
accompanying translations into German and English were for the private 
enlightenment of the curious auditor. In general all Reform manuals were 
short, for the standard siddur was long. The omissions tended to be the 
same; theological concepts unacceptable to the Reformers and all expres- 
sions of hostility to Gentiles were eliminated. Most Reform prayer books 
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were essentially a modification of the old siddur text, not something new. 
Reformist concepts appeared primarily in the paraphrastic translations. 
Only a few of the new rituals were distinguished by their radical depar- 
ture from the traditional structure of the old prayer book. Some of these 
service manuals opened and read from left to right; others, in true Hebraic 
fashion, from right to left. Many of them included the words of hymns, 
prayers for the home, and devotions to be read by children, to be used in 
the religious schools. Separate and special worship and edificatory works 
were also published. 

The first of the Reform manuals was Merzbacher’s Order of Prayer 
published in 1855. Before the century had run its course there were many 
others. Rabbi Raphael da Costa Lewin of Brooklyn published an American 
Jewish Ritual in 1870 which carried on its title page the revelatory sen- 
tence: “The Voice of Reason is the Voice of God.” Others were brought 
out by Adolph Huebsch of New York, David Levy of Charleston, Max 
Landsberg of Rochester, Aaron Hahn of Cleveland, Solomon Sonnes- 
chein of St. Louis, Joseph Krauskopf of Philadelphia, Leonard Levy of 
Pittsburg, and David Philipson of Cincinnati. This list does not exhaust 
the liturgical works published in a generation when every man and rabbi 
did that which was right in his own eyes. The three most popular rituals 
were the Abodath Israel (the Service of Israel) of Benjamin Szold—later 
revised by Marcus Jastrow and H. Hochheimer—which first appeared in 
1863, the Minhag America (the American Rite) of Wise in 1857, and the 
Olath Tamid (The Continual Burnt Offering) of Einhorn in 1858. Sooner 
or later these all received English and German translations. Wise was 
quite a liturgical entrepreneur never unmindful of the clientele to whom 
he catered. Thus the editions of his American Rite varied. Some had no 
translation, others were in English or in German. One edition carried 
practically all the blessings found in the siddur, including those for the 
praying shawl and the phylacteries, though these aids to worship were no 
longer recommended by Wise himself. The Cincinnati Reformer set out 
to appeal to every Jew; Reform as he understood it was not a new Jewish 
denomination. Einhorn in his Continual Burnt Offering was of another 
mind. He would not compromise with the truth as he saw it; his book, 
and he made no bones about it, was a Reform manual for Reform Jews 
and he did not hesitate to abandon the structure of the siddur when he 
saw fit. His approach was novel.”! 


Sermons and Preaching 


Modeling himself on the Protestant minister and the Catholic priest the 
rabbi—and this, too, was a sharp break with tradition—began to play a 
very important role in the drama of the service. He was no longer a bit 
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player; he moved from the periphery to the center of the stage. For most 
people his discourse became the heart of the synagog production. Using 
his sermon to develop his ideology the rabbi was the oracle. Most preach- 
ing in postbellum days was in German although there was an English tra- 
dition going all the way back to colonial times. In general, however, 
there were relatively few rabbis who preached regularly in English till the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century. The templegoers, immigrants for 
the most part, were eager to listen to a word in season spoken in their 
mother tongue.” 


Organ, Choir, and Music 


Music, modern music, vocal and instrumental, was part of the nineteenth- 
century Reform revolution. To a certain extent the Protestants, too, had 
to cope with the problems of the introduction of the newfangled organs 
and melodeons but the church as a body accepted or welcomed the inevi- 
table. Undoubtedly western music and the organ had become facets of re- 
ligious respectability and thus appealed to the leftward-moving Jews in 
this country. Both here and in Germany the introduction or the rejection 
of the organ became the shibboleth separating the Reformers from the 
traditionalists. Playing an organ on the Sabbath was work and work was 
forbidden on that day. Along with the organ went the choir with women 
and even Gentile women. Since the woman’s place was in the gallery and 
Gentiles cannot pray for Jews, these issues were also joined. But by the 
1830’s the Charlestonians had an English hymnal, and the Reformers of 
Emanu-El, influenced no doubt by the Hamburg Reformers, had their 
own German songbook before the Civil War; by the 1870’s German and 
English hymnals began to abound. At first the music, the hymns, and very 
often the organists themselves were Christian but by the second half of 
the century as music was encouraged in American Reform there was a 
turn to traditional Jewish themes. The nineteenth- century American Re- 
form choir loft was soon dominated by the music of the Viennese cantor 
Salomon Sulzer; operatic and oratorio melodies thrilled the auditors of 
the postbellum generation. Modern trained cantors were employed, musi- 
cal settings for the Reform services were published, and a corpus of Jew- 
ish musical literature gradually developed. Despite the fact that the rabbis 
were determined to be the star performers in worship they were conscious 
of the need for congregational participation. In 1897 the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis published its first hymnal.” 
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Family Pews, Hats, and Confirmation 


The Jewish Oriental tradition of segregating women in the service broke 
down not only in the choir loft but also in the synagog nave. When the 
secessionist Wise and his Men of Truth bought a church in Albany in 
1851 they kept the pews and sat with their wives. Family pews soon be- 
came general among Reformers all of whom emphasized the equality of 
women. Hats and the prayer shawl gradually disappeared from the syna- 
gog although the wearing of headgear was optional in some liberal sanc- 
tuaries as late as the second decade of the twentieth century. [The Read- 
ing Road Temple in Cincinnati permitted the wearing of hats in the 
service as late as World War I.] Confirmation was one of the Christian 
ceremonies taken over bodily by the Jews of Germany in the first decade 
of the nineteenth century. The confirmation of boys and girls, an 
affirmation by the youngsters of their intention to live as Jews, is another 
manifestation of the improving status of women under the beneficent 
influence of Jewish religious liberalism. The Charleston Society of Re- 
formed Israelites had approved of this new ritual about the year 1830, and 
Lilienthal, still Orthodox, had imported it to New York City from Ger- 
many as early as 1846. After that time it became general among the Re- 
formers.” 
COMMON THEOLOGY 


Although the laymen battled over practices and rituals, the rabbis paid 
homage to a common body of religious beliefs and conceptions. The the- 
ology they accepted was the one that the Reformers in Germany had 
fashioned in the conferences of the 1840’s. The Reformers in the United 
States added little that was new although on occasion the emphases were 
different. There was some talk here that doctrine had to be compatible 
with science. Some Jews like some Protestants were not hesitant to stress 
the primacy of science in a generation when Pius IX insisted that the 
Church was supreme in matters of culture and infallible in the area of re- 
ligion. Judaism, said the Jewish liberal clergymen, was an ethical as well 
as a rational faith. Wise and Einhorn, like the earlier Isaac Harby, laid 
great stress on the importance of the Ten Commandments, a code of con- 
duct that is unreservedly accepted by all Jews but relegated to an obscure 
spot in the traditional liturgy. In this insistence on the importance of eth- 
ics in religion the Reformers were close to the Enlightenment Deists. It 
has been said, and it may be true, that Reform is Deism in an ethnic set- 
ting. Certainly, like the Deists, the American Jewish liberals tended to 
downgrade the Talmud and some of its teachings and upgrade the venera- 
tion of the Bible. Binding authority was denied to postbiblical writings 
and rituals; the spirit is eternal but the forms are changeable. Because they 
deemed changes in the new friendly American environment imperative, 
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influenced by the evolutionary ideas of the time, the Reformers harped 
upon the attractive concept of progressive revelation. 

The mission of the Jew to usher in a Messianic Age tended to become 
basic in Reform thought. Of course the idea was not new. The conserva- 
tive Leeser believed in the mission of Judaism and the American Catho- 
lics, too, nursed similar hopes for the future of their religion. This con- 
cept of a religioethical mission to the world was vitally important to the 
Reformers for it resolved the antinomy of acculturation and segregation. 
The Jew wanted to be of this world but was dedicated by God, if you 
will, to a unique task, and until it was accomplished he dare not assimi- 
late. The mission theory was a comforting rationale for a continuing eth- 
nic separatism. Jews scattered to all four corners of the world are not 
being punished because they reject Jesus; God so loved them that he scat- 
tered them to save the world. The mission of the Jew is to make the 
world better through ethical monotheism. Ultimately Judaism, at least in 
content, will become the religion of all mankind. Christianity, said a Jew- 
ish writer after the Revolution of 1848, was too particularistic. What is 
needed is a (Jewish!) concept of world citizenship that will embrace every 
human being. The great emancipatory Revolution of 1776, said Wise, 
was not directed against England but against Christianity. Like the Uni- 
tarians and the Evangelicals, too, Reform stoutly maintained that its faith 
would usher in a glorious messianic day. This hope for a better world be- 
yond the horizon was closely tied to the American concept of progress.”5 


REFORMERS ON THE RIGHT 


In a talmudic discussion the rabbis of old made the effort to boil down Ju- 
daism to a single sentence. Following this precedent one might venture to 
suggest that classical Reform may be encapsulated in this statement. The 
hope of the Jew is not to return to tiny Palestine but to bring the ethics of 
his faith to the whole world. But theologies are lived by human beings. In 
spite of their virtual unanimity of belief the liberal American rabbis were 
often at odds: individuals among them were selective in their practices; 
they were not at one in their approach to tradition or in their attitude to- 
ward a formal union of all Jews. They differed because of their diverse 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds, because of prejudices, rivalries, factional 
disputes, and clashing personalities. These men shaded off into three 
groups: rightists, leftists, and centrists. Their posture is defined by their 
relation to tradition with which all had broken. The conservatives at- 
tempted to hold on to many of the old ways and to reevaluate the teach- 
ings of the fathers; the radicals broke with tradition almost completely; 
the centrists swung from one side to the other. 

Benjamin Szold who came to Baltimore from Hungary in 1859 was a 
typical conservative. He had studied Talmud in Europe and received a rel- 
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atively good modern education. The devotion which he constantly nursed 
toward his ancestral faith is reflected in his very popular version of the 
prayer book. This work was brought out with an English or a German 
translation. When he summed up his loyalties in the parody on Terence: 
“I am a Jew and nothing Jewish is alien to me,” Szold meant to say that 
he felt himself at home with the Jewish masses. His friend Marcus Jas- 
trow, one of the authors of the Szold-Jastrow prayer book, shared Szold’s 
tightest views. Obviously he would be on the side of the traditionalists 
for he was a fine student of rabbinic literature and in later years published 
the first large-scale dictionary of the Talmud in English. This Prussian 
Pole came to the United States in 1866 after a most interesting career in 
Europe. After he had accepted a call to Warsaw his open sympathy for the 
Polish political rebels brought him a brief term of imprisonment in a Rus- 
sian jail. Shortly after Jastrow’s summons to Philadelphia’s Rodeph 
Shalom he became a teacher in Leeser’s newly opened Maimonides Col- 
lege. He worked closely with the Alliance Israélite Universelle, the inter- 
national Jewish cultural and defense organization, and in his later years 
expressed his sympathy for the new Zionist movement.” 


REFORMERS ON THE LEFT 


Three outstanding men constitute the left. They were Samuel Adler 
(1809-1891), Samuel Hirsch (1815-1889), and David Einhorn (1809- 
1879). In the Jewish literature they are frequently referred to as radicals 
but that word was often applied in a defamatory sense. These three had 
much in common; they were seasoned, older, mature, for they had each 
participated in at least one of the German rabbinical assemblies of the 
1840’s. They were well educated, university trained, scholarly, superior 
intellectuals who were at home, thoroughly at home, in Jewish lore. All 
three had brilliant, well disciplined minds; they were concerned with the- 
ology and ideology. In no sense were they opportunists ready to compro- 
mise in order to advance their cause. They did not have the political moti- 
vation of Wise nor were they as adept as he in advancing themselves. The 
fact that all three were West Germans may or may not have been of some 
influence in their thinking; their opponents on the right were for the 
most part Austrian-Hungarian and East European, closer to an inflexible 
Orthodoxy, less influenced by eighteenth-century Enlightenment and 
nineteenth-century liberalism. And finally all three were Germanizers if 
only by virtue of the fact that they had emigrated too late to become 
Americans linguistically. This may be important, for language frequently 
influences convictions. Yet in no sense were these men less devoted to 
American political ideals than their rabbinical contemporaries. 

Their American patriotism may have been dictated by their experi- 
ence in reactionary Germany and Austria. This suggestion may well apply 
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to the Rhinelander, Samuel Adler, who had struggled valiantly to extend 
the civil liberties of his fellow Jews in Germany. Adler was invited to be- 
come the rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, one of the country’s most presti- 
gious posts, and he remained there till he retired honored and respected. 
He was a gentleman and a scholar of no mean repute yet his inability to 
preach in the language of the land induced his board to employ English- 
speaking associates. Ultimately one of them, Gustav Gottheil, succeeded 
him in 1874. Adler had hoped that his son Felix would follow in his foot- 
steps but this brilliant scion of the family turned away from Judaism and 
became the founder of the Ethical Culture movement. Apparently Samuel 
Adler was the least “radical” of the triad although he was close to the 
other two men. As rabbi of Emanu-El he had seen to it that Samuel 
Hirsch’s brilliant son Emil Gustav was provided with a scholarship to 
study for the rabbinate in Germany. The Hirsch-Einhorn axis was estab- 
lished when young Hirsch married a daughter of Einhorn and Hirsch se- 
nior’s position as Einhorn’s successor at Keneseth Israel, in Philadelphia, 
was undoubtedly arranged by the latter. This new American, Samuel 
Hirsch, was the most radical of the three, possibly the only one of the 
group who was willing to conduct Sunday services and to officiate at in- 
termarriages. He was an out-and-out universalist, emphasizing the need 
for ceremonies to serve as symbols to reflect the humanitarian principles 
which would tie Jewry to all mankind. Judaism, he taught, was a God- 
centered humanism.” 

The most important of the three leftwingers was the Bavarian, David 
Einhorn. When the unhappy forty-six-year-old rabbi sailed for Baltimore 
to become the spiritual leader of Har Sinai, this was probably his first 
good job. Within a year he had established the magazine Sinai, prompted 
to do this, possibly, because of his hostility to Wise, the editor of the Isra- 
elite who was ogling Orthodoxy at the Cleveland Conference. Two years 
later Einhorn published his own prayer book, The Continual Burnt Offering 
(1858), possibly as an answer to Wise’s American Rite. In 1861 during the 
antiabolitionist Civil War riots Einhorn found it advisable to flee Balti- 
more and to seek refuge with Congregation Keneseth Israel. There he 
found peace till 1866 when he went on to a larger congregation in New 
York. He died in that city in 1879. 

Wherever he went the anti-Orthodox Einhorn was nearly always in 
trouble; like Poe he might well have been called the Tomahawk Man. He 
was abrasive, sarcastic, and an intellectual snob. There is a tradition—and 
it seems to be well founded—that he told his people at Har Sinai: “Wir 
bleiben klein und rein.” (Let us remain small and pure.) Although he is 
reputed to have held Sunday services in Budapest he was strongly pro- 
Sabbath in this country and, unlike Hirsch, was an opponent of intermar- 
riage. Of the three radicals he was the only one who aspired to leadership 
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and this drive may explain some of his dislike for the more successful 
Wise. Einhorn was a fiery preacher; his style of vigorous assault on evil 
and wrongdoers undoubtedly influenced his son-in-law, Kaufmann Koh- 
ler, who was also known for his strenuous pulpit manner. Einhorn was a 
good hater, a good Jew, and a good American for he would have no truce 
with any form of reaction. Yet, and this is humanly understandable, he 
always remained tied to the Germany that had rejected him. During the 
triumphant days of Bismarck he preached in honor of the German victory 
over the French. Germany, he said, was the most cultured of all countries 
and without the German language there could be no Reform Judaism.¥ 


LEFTIST EXTREMISTS 


Einhorn, Adler, and Hirsch were leftists but not extremists. There were, 
however, a few real radicals on the far leftist outreaches of Reform partic- 
ularly in the 1880’s. The extremists tended to identify their religion with 
a liberal Americanism, and in this equation they were close to leftwing 
Protestants and Unitarians. An early radical was Rabbi I. Chronik of Chi- 
cago who wanted services on Sunday. Most remained within the ambit of 
Judaism; a few, very few, left the faith of the fathers. Solomon H. Son- 
neschein (1839-1908), a Hungarian who officiated at St. Louis’s Shaare 
Emeth, suggested that Jews and Christians celebrate Christmas and Ha- 
nukkah together; he conducted services for Unitarians and German Prot- 
estants in their churches, and was a very articulate proponent of the radi- 
cally Reform 1885 Pittsburgh Platform. In 1886 this advocacy, coupled 
with doubts about the quality of his personal life, turned many of his St. 
Louis congregants against him. It was then that he began to flirt with the 
thought of joining the Unitarian Church but he finally decided to remain 
within the fold becoming the rabbi of a new liberal synagog that called it- 
self Temple Israel. Later in his career this brilliant but erratic rabbi was 
elected a vice-president of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 

Solomon Schindler (1842-1915) left a more permanent impress upon 
his people and his times. This Silesian started his new life in America as a 
peddler; in desperation he became an Orthodox rabbi. Fortunately he was 
soon invited to serve as the spiritual leader of the Boston Jewish commu- 
nity and there he developed his religious talents. It was soon evident that 
he was an agnostic, a socialist, and a radical Reformer who looked for- 
ward to a utopian society in which all racial and religious differences 
would disappear. Enamored of Edward Bellamy’s best-selling Looking 
Backward, a romance which described a felicitous future world where 
crime and poverty had disappeared, Schindler wrote Young West, a sequel. 
For Schindler, the Boston liberal, Judaism was a religion of humanity, an 
ethical faith that would eventually embrace both Jews and Christians. 
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God for him was the First Cause, removed from the personal problems of 
the individuals; his religion, like that of his Jewish fellow radicals, was 
one that was concerned with people at large not with the more limited 
specific hopes of the Jews. In his emphasis on the good and the noble he 
had much in common with his contemporary Felix Adler. 

The congregants of Temple Israel where Schindler officiated went 
along with him. As proper Bostonians they were sympathetic to Unitar- 
ianism, but they never forgot that they were Jews. They offered no objec- 
tion to his Sunday discourses where he spoke to large assemblies of Jews 
and Christians and lectured at times on the life of Jesus. As he veered 
more and more to the left his views impelled him to leave the temple in 
the 1890's although years later he was to return to the security of a strong 
identification. It may well be that the Dreyfus Affair and the constant 
Russian pogroms brought him back to his people. His successor in 1894, 
Charles Fleischer, a Hebrew Union College graduate of the class of 1893, 
was even more to the left than Schindler, the social visionary. In 1912 
Fleischer became the head of a Boston nonsectarian religious group call- 
ing itself the Sunday Commons.” 


WISE THE CENTRIST 


It has already been intimated that Wise differed with the radicals not in 
theology but in tactics. Wise the centrist was opposed to all extremes in 
the rejection or modification of traditional practices. It may well be, too, 
that he had to move slowly for his Cincinnati congregants were in no 
sense sophisticated intellectuals veering to the left. It took him decades to 
introduce some changes into his own synagog. Though he himself was 
always opposed to circumcision of proselytes he went along with his con- 
gtegation which demanded the performance of this rite; he made no issue 
of his liberalism. Personally he enjoyed observing the dietary laws, with 
the exception, of course, of oysters. This Old World rationalist would 
have justified his approval of these bivalves on a hygienic basis which he 
did not extend to swines flesh. It is reported that he left in a huff at the 
dedication of a Heidelbach & Seasongood store when ham was served. 
For him being a Jew was as important as being a Reform Jew. 

Essentially Wise was a devotee of the Enlightenment who gloried in 
the biblical phrase: “Let there be light” which he had painted in Hebrew 
on the walls of his cathedral and blazoned boldly on the front page of his 
Israelite. He was really sui generis, a curious admixture of American liber- 
alism, French Enlightenment, German Reform, and universal Jewish Or- 
thodoxy. He never cut himself off from his traditional background; he 
wanted a positive Judaism, one that was linked to the past. Borrowing 
freely from Thomas Paine, and others, too, he gestured: “The world is 
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my country and love is my religion.” Wise, the universalist, believed in 
“one mankind, one liberty, one fraternity.” This humanitarian, cosmopo- 
lite, American individualist, democrat, and progressive wanted a universal 
religion based on Mosaism. But, he was a universalist with a timetable. 
As far back as the 1850’s he assured those who listened that by the turn of 
the century Judaism, in one form or another, would become the religion 
of the civilized world.» 


WIsE, DARWINISM, AND THE HIGHER CRITICISM 


Wise was loyal to many schools of thought, eclectic, not concerned with 
what he would have dubbed foolish inconsistencies. He rejected Darwin- 
ism; the survival of the fittest was homo-brutalism; “Darwin succeeded in 
making monkeys of men but failed in making men out of monkeys.” 
Wise was very definitely opposed to what he called “the gorilla theory.” 
He was prompted to refute the teachings of Derwin after John Fiske 
wrote his reconciliation of theism, science, and evolution in 1874. Fiske 
called his book, The Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. The Cincinnatian be- 
gan a series of public lectures which appeared in print as The Cosmic God 
(1876). It was his contention that all science only confirmed the existence 
and reality of God. Wise was proud of the fact that he had settled the 
conflict between science and religion; freethinkers came to hear him talk, 
and once for all he had put an end to atheism in Cincinnati! So he said!*! 

Always sure of himself Wise not only believed that he had confuted 
the Darwinians but also the Higher Critics who threatened to dismember 
the Bible with their documentary theses. Like most Christians of his day 
the Cincinnati rabbi believed that the Bible was a literally inspired book. 
It was sacrosanct. He may well have been influenced not only by his tradi- 
tional prejudices but also by the Protestant counterrevolution of the late 
nineteenth century. Moses wrote the Pentateuch, said Wise, and God 
wrote the Ten Commandments. As long as the Cincinnati rabbi was alive 
no one at Hebrew Union College dared treat the Bible as literature only. 
The Bible was not a composite documentary work; it was not a pack of 
forgeries. To prove its unity and antiquity Wise wrote the Pronaos to Holy 
Writ in 1891. Eight years later he hired the Russian-born Louis Ginzberg, 
one of the most brilliant scholars of that generation, and brought him to 
the United States to teach at the College. When Wise was informed— 
possibly erroneously—that Ginzberg believed in the Higher Criticism, 
the young man was told that he was not wanted. That was an error of ma- 
jor proportions; Ginzberg, who allied himself with the Conservative 
Movement, soon emerged as one of the most learned Jewish savants of 
the twentieth century.** 
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WIsE AS AN AMERICANIZER 


Like Leeser, Wise was almost obsessed with the Americanization and 
unification of all Jews in this country. Judaism and Americanism, said 
Wise, had much in common. As a civil libertarian he passionately cher- 
ished American privileges and immunities; he loathed the despots and 
despotism of the Hapsburg Empire where he had once lived. Yet, though 
he loved America and all for which it stood, he never discarded the Ger- 
manic culture of his youth. The German language was dear to him; it was 
his mother tongue in which he wrote his Reminiscences, his poetry, his 
novels, his editorials in the Deborah, and his love letters to his fiancée. It 
was the idiom in which he preached frequently to his congregants, almost 
down to the day of his death. When preaching became part of the syna- 
gog service here in the United States, German was the language which 
was most frequently employed at first. After all most of the congregants 
were immigrants who loved German and wanted to hear it at home, in 
the pulpit, and in the Jewish schools. It was the only language in which 
they were truly comfortable. Yet like many German Protestant and Cath- 
olic clergymen, Wise knew that if the Jews persisted as Germanizers they 
would forever remain strangers in the land. Adaptation, acculturation, 
was ineluctable. Wise and many others, laymen and rabbis, began to 
preach in English and to publish English translations in their prayer 
books. The use of English, symbol of willing submission to the Ameri- 
canization process, was their affirmation of the value of citizenship, their 
hopeful answer to anti-Jewish prejudice, and their refutation of any pos- 
sible charge of dual loyalties. And when the socially undesirable East Eu- 
ropeans appeared on the scene with their Yiddish “jargon” and the Ger- 
mans became concerned for their status, English became imperative.” 
The demands of the new generation for Americanization in Reform 
were imperative. The youth knew no German and wanted no part of it; 
they insisted on English and decorum. The Hebrew Union College was 
established primarily as an American institution for American Jews. The 
native-born Jewish children were one with Wise in demanding Ameri- 
canization in language, manners, dress, mores, and patriotic sentiment. 
Even the Szold-Jastrow prayer book had a special service for Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, a patriotic holiday, and unbosomed itself of a fervent panegyric 
on the United States in the service read on the Ninth of Ab commemorat- 
ing the destruction of the ancient Israelitish and Judean states. Most Jews 
of that day were in agreement. America is our Zion. They would have 
approved heartily of Wise’s pronouncement, “Providence reserved this 
sea-girt continent for the last and highest triumphs of humanity.” The 
Cincinnati Reformer enjoyed scolding his opponents, Hirsch, Einhorn, 
and Adler, as Germanizers. He vaunted his Americanism, changed his 
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name from Weise to Wise, signed himself, Wise, D.D., popularized the 
phrase “American Judaism”; in July, 1874, he transformed the Israelite 
into the American Israelite, convinced that now there was an American 
Jewry and an American Judaism. He paraded proudly on the American 
stage with the English Bible in one hand and the American flag in the 
other.** 


CHAPTER FIVE 


WISE: UNITY, UNIFORMITY IN AMERICAN ISRAEL 


WISE AS A UNIONIST 


mericanization in those days was very closely associated with the 
concept of unity, uniformity, centralized authority. Hundreds of 
thousands of men had died in a great Civil war to sanctify the word 
“union.” Unlike Wise, the leftwing Reformers were frightened by the 
phrase union. Union implies compromise and where principle was con- 
cerned, they were uncompromising. Einhorn, the leader of this group, 
wanted to emphasize the great truths without equivocation, uniting only 
those who believed as he did. There could be no tampering with ideology 
even if this meant a break with the American Jewish masses who were 
wedded to unity and Jewish tradition. In mid-nineteenth century America 
most Jews wanted national institutions and a national Jewish overall or- 
ganization. Protestant sectarian proliferation was for them the horrible 
example of disunity; they were dismayed at the anarchy in American 
Jewry in rites, rituals, and practices. 

Wise was a man with a plan. It was two-pronged: Americanization 
and unification. All Jews must unite to further a type of modern universal 
Judaism, a faith more important than a separatistic Reform or Orthodoxy. 
Without unity Jews could not reach their goal; organization must pre- 
cede doctrinal clarification. Wise wanted to be a Jew first then a Reform 
Jew. His conviction that one religion for a total Jewry was imperative was 
both traditional and idealistic; Einhorn’s belief that liberals must herd to- 
gether was in the long run more realistic. Wise wanted one national 
Jewry, coordinated, disciplined, with instrumentalities to control wor- 
ship, education, and social welfare. He wanted circuit preaching, a publi- 
cation society, a women’s academy, orphans’ and widows’ asylums, and an 
effective national defense organization, all closely integrated. The Jews 
must have a college, a common prayer book, and a common culture that 
would raise the niveau of Jewry and win an ungrudging admiration and 
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respect from Christian Americans. The ultimate goal was to fashion a Ju- 
daism so attractive that its religious idealism, buttressed by American po- 
litical liberalism, would wipe out particularistic Christianity and sweep 
the world.’ 


WISE AND THE HOPE FOR A SYNOD 


Many Jewish leaders here—Leeser, Wise and others—wanted a synod, a 
union of laymen and rabbis with sufficient authority to legislate order and 
unity for the chaotic American Jewish religious world. This push for au- 
thority, order, control was in part Germanic although the concept of a 
synod in Jewry is actually pre-Christian; medieval Jews met in legislative 
sessions, and the European German Jewish liberals had been talking of 
synods ever since the 1840’s. When Wise published his call to the minis- 
ters and laymen of this country in 1848 he may well have been influenced 
by a similar appeal by Ludwig Philippson in Germany. In all probability 
the Cincinnatian never gave up the hope of a Jewish congress that would 
speak ex cathedra. Even in the 1880’s when he set out to establish a con- 
ference of rabbis it was still his hope that its resolutions would have bind- 
ing character. It distressed him, as he said, that there were numerous 
different prayer books and catechisms in the congregation of this country. 
The thought of a synod never died among the Reformers. In the lustrum 
1900 to 1905 the rabbis of the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
began to reach out for legislative authority; they nursed hierarchical pre- 
tensions. There was talk of an American Jewish Congress to unite all 
American Jews, though not necessarily along religious lines, and in 1906 
the powerful political and civil defense organization, the American Jew- 
ish Committee, came into existence. Two generations later the Reformers 
were debating endlessly the relative virtues of religious “codes” and 
“guides” to ceremonial practices. 

Even the liberals of the early 1900’s felt a need for definitive decisions 
in matters of creed, theology, and ritual. Intermarriage, Sabbath and holi- 
day observance, the admission of proselytes, cremation—all these were 
problems of concern. Since a synod would bring order and uniformity out 
of diversity they seriously considered establishing one. All that was 
achieved was a series of resolutions and recommendations of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis and the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, none of which was ever binding in the areas of belief and 
practice. The synod never became a reality in American Reform—or in 
any branch of American Jewry—because most congregations and rabbis 
insisted on autonomy. This matter of unity was a dream in the minds of a 
few leaders who always associated uniformity with personal power. 
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The thoroughgoing leftists always opposed the setting up of any au- 
thoritative religious body. Martin A. Marks of Cleveland, the creator of 
the Community Chest concept and the president of a Reform temple, 
spoke for many liberals when he rejected the synod in the following sen- 
tence: If it has “authority, it is not to be desired . . . and if it is to be a body 
without authority, it is unnecessary.” What Wise and his friends forgot 
was that in free America free men would decide for themselves; theologi- 
cal controls among Jews were doomed to failure; the concept of a code in 
Reform violated the principle of religious freedom.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE, 
NOVEMBER 3, 1869 


Within a year after he landed in New York Wise was active in a modest 
effort to set up an ecclesiastical court in that city. Years later in 1855 he 
worked unsuccessfully to establish a synod in Cleveland, and in 1869 he 
made still another attempt to summon a group to meet, this time in Cin- 
cinnati. He was by then one of the country’s outstanding rabbis. Wise was 
not alone in this hope for a synod or a rabbinical conference. Leeser, the 
Orthodox leader, and Einhorn, the uncompromising Reformer, both 
cherished similar aspirations. The Board of Delegates of American Israel- 
ites, a congregational union, was an instrument to hand, but Wise, the 
Westerner, would have nothing to do with that organization dominated 
by Easterners. They would not accept his leadership and what was even 
more important they ruled all religious legislation out of order. 
Influenced probably by the Germans of Europe who were to meet in a 
synod in Leipzig in June, 1869, Wise proposed that the laymen and rabbis 
of this country meet on June 15 in his city. It was his hope that this gath- 
ering would deal with all aspects of American Jewish culture, philan- 
thropy, and religious life. Emphasis was to be laid on the youth who were 
then agglomerating around the Young Men’s Hebrew Associations. But 
the Eastern Reformers stole a march on Wise. Einhorn and Adler issued a 
countercall for a conference excluding “reverends” and cantors, inviting 
only the liberals and the intellectuals. They dared not keep Wise out and 
he dared not absent himself. The men assembled in Philadelphia on No- 
vember 3 by which time the Leipzig synod had met with little 
effectiveness. Einhorn and his colleagues wanted to lay down principles 
for Reform around which the Americans could rally, principles which 
might well influence even the cautious Germans across the Atlantic. Ein- 
horn may well have thought that the revolutionary, innovative initiative 
had passed to the Americans. This may have been his high hope; his call 
was certainly a bold stroke.° 
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Because the Philadelphia conferees could not avoid talking of practi- 
cal matters they made an effort to ameliorate the status of women in reli- 
gious practice, in the marriage ceremony, and in divorce. They also en- 
deavored to make it possible for abandoned wives to remarry. An 
uncircumcised son of a Jewish mother was deemed a Jew. Wise pleaded 
for the renunciation of circumcision for adult proselytes but the rabbis 
took no action; in the matter of conversion the Eastern universalists were 
more traditionalist than the Western upstart. The conference was hostile 
to intermarriage and insisted on maintaining the traditional Sabbath.‘ 

The importance of the Philadelphia Conference does not lie in the 
decisions regulating religious practice. The men assembled were ideolo- 
gists determined to make final pronouncements on principles that had al- 
ready been discussed for a generation in Germany. This was brash decisive 
America speaking through them. They pleaded for a single standard in 
sex morals, chose immortality rather than resurrection, and, as free spirits, 
evinced no interest in a common prayer book. They opted for more of the 
vernacular (German) in the service and rejected animal sacrifice as a form 
of vicarious atonement. Summarily they repudiated the undemocratic 
concept of a priestly caste; Jews needed no intermediary between God and 
man. In this rejection they were influenced by Deists and Protestants with 
their disapproval of the role of the priest in Catholicism. All Israelites are 
equal, they said; every Jew is a priest in a kingdom of priests dedicated to 
the task of ministering to all men. In that age of democracy, American 
transcendentalism, and a slowly expanding liberal Christianity these Jew- 
ish intellectuals believed in man’s perfectibility and the priesthood of all 
believers. 

They were not interested in a personal Messiah nor the restoration of 
the Jewish people to the ancestral homeland. Their spiritual yet this- 
worldly goal was a Messianic Age that would ultimately unite all human- 
ity through the efforts of the Jews who had been providentially scattered. 
Here and everywhere in the Diaspora it was the Mission of the Jew to 
carry the message of ethical monotheism and of universal brotherhood. 
This concept of a Jewish Mission, cherished by American Jewish Reform- 
ers but not original with them, was a composite of Old Testament imper- 
ialistic spiritual euphoria and New Testament and Protestant evangelical 
outreach which had always proclaimed that the world is the field to be 
ploughed. This is an American Jewish version of “manifest destiny.” The 
Jews, said Joseph Priestley, in 1799, “are the instructors of mankind in 
... the knowledge and worship of the one true God.” Basking in the re- 
fulgence of American libertarianism they speculated and resolved as the 
spirit moved them. Disregarding the permissive atmosphere in which 
they moved these middle-aged leaders had a fixed mind-set. Rooted in 
German culture these university men deemed themselves exiles among 
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the yokels. They kept their minutes in German, refused to think in terms 
of a common prayer book, and shrank from coopting laymen. Yet the 
meeting in 1869 was a historical watershed. For the first time in all Jew- 
ish history rabbis made clear-cut Reform decisions, breaking with Ortho- 
doxy. The implications were truly schismatic. English Jewry deemed 
their pronouncements “Christian.” Nevertheless the Augsburg German 
Jewish synodalists who met in 1871 were not uninfluenced by the Phila- 
delphia Conference. The scepter of Reform leadership was now passed to 
the Americans.° 


CONFERENCES CALLED BY WISE, 1870-1872 


Einhorn et Compagnie had carried off the roast at Philadelphia. Perhaps 
carried away by this victory, the Easterners called for another conference, 
this one to be held in Cincinnati, Wise’s own bailiwick. But then decid- 
ing that discretion was the better part of valor, the radicals cancelled out. 
They knew that this man of energy and charm would pack the Cincinnati 
conference with his friends and take over. Determined to assume or re- 
sume leadership Wise himself then called for an assembly of rabbis to 
meet in Cleveland in 1870. Meeting on July 12 to 15 the rabbis passed a 
series of liberal religious resolutions. Then they adjourned to meet again 
later that year, at the end of October in New York City. Wise looked for- 
ward to this larger stage confidently expecting substantial Eastern rabbini- 
cal support in the metropolis but the local clergy boycotted the confer- 
ence. 

Undaunted Wise called for yet another rabbinical conference, this 
one to meet in Cincinnati on June 5, 1871. This time he made headway 
as he refurbished his generation-long demand for a national program that 
would include a synodal union, a college, a conference of rabbis, and a 
standard prayer book. A large group of his friends gathered about him and 
put the stamp of approval on his proposals. But bad luck still pursed him. 
In the course of a discussion Rabbi Jacob Mayer of Cleveland, who later 
turned out to have once been a Christian missionary, intimated that he 
did not believe in a personal God, and Wise in his integrity defined Deity 
in philosophical and non-anthropomorphic terms. This was all that his 
enemies needed to hear. Watching him like hawks they swooped down 
on him and soon the American Jewish community was ringing with 
charges of heresy and atheism. The press attacked him ruthlessly. Even 
Horace Greeley made an editorial contribution to this cause célébre. 
Wise’s attempt to call the rabbis together the next year in Chicago was 
aborted. Maybe one of the reasons the Jewish clergy attacked him so vig- 
orously is that they sensed his impending success.® 
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UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 


By 1872 Wise was such a controversial personality that if a union was to 
be realized the laymen had to take over and create it. Most American Jews 
wanted unity. The immigrants had come from lands where the local 
community, the gemeinde, had been well organized. In that age of auto- 
cratic police states in Central Europe there were often provincial organi- 
zations sponsored if not controlled by the secular authorities. Even non- 
autocratic England had given birth to a national organization, the Board 
of Deputies of British Jews in the mid-eighteenth century; the Napo- 
leonic Consistory had been imposed on French Jewry in the early 1800’s, 
and by 1869 the Germans had finally brought to birth a Deutsch-Israeli- 
tischer Gemeindebund (German Israelitish Community Association). The 
following year the United Synagogue of London came into being led by a 
chief rabbi. On this side of the Atlantic where the state had no authority 
to compel church unity, Jews were confronted with the example of the 
well-established national Catholic and Protestant churches. With the 
completion of a transcontinental railroad in 1869 making rapid transpor- 
tation a reality, the Jews had no excuse for not organizing. Individuals 
had been agitating for a national congregational confederacy ever since 
1841; by 1870 the 200,000 or more Jews in this country had hundreds of 
congregations. The independency, the lack of uniformity in services, the 
anarchy that prevailed shocked many, although poverty and parsimon- 
iousness deterred them from any outlay except for their own synagog and 
the congregational functionaries. It was not easy for Jews to come to 
terms with one another. There were quarrels between Ashkenazim and 
Sephardim, and intramural battles among the different types of Ashkena- 
zim; natives scorned the immigrants; rich and poor were divided, and Or- 
thodox and Reformers were often unyielding in their mutual hostilities. 

Jews who loved their faith were troubled about their future. It was 
their hope that unity would bring the resources and the authority to make 
necessary changes. By 1860 some forms of union were being achieved. 
The B’nai B’rith had become a national organization, the Board of Dele- 
gates of American Israelites although primarily Eastern was in existence; 
city charities were beginning to unite or federate; local rabbis were com- 
ing together; and congregations on occasion met for common purposes. 
After Leeser’s death in 1868 Wise began to push even harder for a na- 
tional association of rabbis and synagogs; rabbinic conferences were called 
coevally with the Jewish synods in the Fatherland. Flexing its muscles 
midwestern American Jewry determined to rival the East with its Board 
of Delegates.’ 
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RABBINIC AND LAY ARCHITECTS OF THE UNION 


There is every reason to believe that Wise was the real builder of the 
union that finally came into being. Almost from the moment of his arrival 
on these shores he had been working to unite American Jewry. For years 
despite apparent failure he continued his struggle. Because money, sup- 
port, and a following were imperative he scoured the country, particu- 
larly the South and the West, rallying congregations behind him and 
making friends of the “rabbis.” By the 1870’s he had learned the sour les- 
son of low visibility and remained in the background allowing the laymen 
to translate his hopes into action. The accoucheur who stepped forward to 
bring the Union to birth in 1872 was Moritz Loth. Loth was not really 
exceptional; in nearly every town there was at least one layman who was 
devoted, intelligent, competent, and resolute in his desire to further Juda- 
ism. For example there was the politician Abraham Kohn in Chicago, the 
merchant Jacob Ezekiel in Richmond, and the publisher Abraham Hart in 
Philadelphia. The Moravian-born Loth, a goldsmith by trade, was an out- 
standing Cincinnati businessman, active in dry goods and apparel. He was 
a speculator, army purveyor, and a novelist who wrote very clever adver- 
tising copy. He lost and made money. In 1872 as president of Wise’s con- 
gregation, B’nai Yeshurun, Loth stepped forward with a very definite 
program. He was eager to unite the congregations of the South and Mid- 
dle West into one solid body in order to counteract the deleterious 
influence of the Eastern radicals. He called specifically for a union of syna- 
gogs, a college, good Sabbath schools, better textbooks, observance of the 
Sabbath, continuation of the rite of circumcision, observance of the die- 
tary laws, and a mandatory ritual code. This clever, cultured, sophisticated 
capitalist was no flaming religious radical. On still another plane he 
wanted Jews to live exemplary lives; he wanted them to send out rabbis to 
the Christian masses teaching them the essence of the Ten Command- 
ments; it was Judaism’s job to help the whole world and to see that no 
man suffered oppression. The Jew must stand out through his moral and 
ethical conduct in a politically corrupt age tarnished by the scandals of the 
Grant administration, the Tweed Ring, and the Crédit Mobilier. Wise 
was unhappy with Loth’s proposed geographic limitation of the Union— 
Wise wanted it to be countrywide—and he refused obeisance to any au- 
thoritarian rabbinic law code. These two recommendations of the Cincin- 
nati laymen were speedily disregarded.® 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNION 


Loth’s appeal in 1872 to form a union brought responses, some even from 
the local Orthodox congregations. In March, 1873, Cincinnati Jewry, 
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united, called a convention which met in the city on July 8. Representa- 
tives of twenty-eight synagogs were present, none, however, from east of 
Ohio or south of Natchez. On the other hand St. Joseph, Missouri, on 
the edge of the Great Plains and some Texas towns, too, were represented 
by delegates. Wise and others may have dreamt that this union would 
adopt an all-inclusive program embracing every major facet of American 
Jewish endeavor. The laymen were more realistic. The charter of 1873 
limited itself to the establishment of a union, a seminary to preserve Juda- 
ism in the United States, and the furtherance of Sabbath schools, new 
congregations, and the Hebrew language. The Union was to have no au- 
thority over the religious beliefs and practices of the individual synagogs; 
in this respect it was no different than the older Board of Delegates. Reli- 
gious differences were played down, the synodal idea was not; the words 
“liberal” or “Reform” do not appear in the charter, and the first secretary 
of the Union was an observant Orthodox Jew, Louis Naphtali Dembitz, 
the beloved uncle of young Louis D. Brandeis. The new union was really 
a coalition of moderate Reformers and Orthodox. Wise went along—he 
had no choice—but there can be no question that he hoped to move the 
rank and file slowly to the left through the use of his Minhag America. In 
this hope he was successful for in a relatively short period most of the 
congregations in the Union became Reformist if not altogether Reform. 

There was one curious interlude at this point. A few weeks after the 
Union was called into being Wise accepted a call to serve as rabbi of 
Anshe Chesed in New York City, one of the great congregations of the 
East. What moved him to accept? The offer of a bigger salary? The pros- 
pect of a new world to conquer, a flirtation with the even more presti- 
gious Emanu-El? Pique with Loth and his friends who were apparently 
moving to the right, who were taking over? At all events B’nai Yeshurun 
responded by giving him a substantial raise and he remained in the Queen 
City of the West. 


THE UNION, 1873-1900 


The Union of American Hebrew Congregations (UAHC) was successful 
almost from the very start; even Einhorn went along with it. But if Wise 
and the rabbis thought they would dominate it they were mistaken. The 
laymen, successful upper middle-class German Jewish bankers, mer- 
chants, and lawyers, were in the saddle. In an age when businessmen and 
large corporations exercised a preponderant influence on the polity and 
fate of America, their Jewish counterparts ruled the UAHC. Even as Lu- 
ther lost control of the sixteenth-century Reformation to the secular 
lords, Wise and the other rabbis had no choice but to play second fiddle in 
the new lay-controlled organization. By 1876 the Union could boast of 
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eighty-two congregations in twenty-one states; Cincinnati said Wise, was 
the Zion of the New World. Congregations as far west as San Francisco 
and as far east as New York City were now numbered among its members 
and an effort to establish a rival union in the East failed egregiously. 

It was the task of the Union to give direction to American Jewry and 
to reinterpret Judaism in America for a generation of patriotic immi- 
grants. Strongly influenced by the enthusiasm of the Protestant churches 
the Union emphasized home missions. Thousands of Jews living in iso- 
lated places in those pre-auto days were cut off from Jewish institutions 
and coreligionists, tempted to assimilation if not total abandonment of the 
ancient faith. The Union through circuit preaching hoped to save these 
men and women for Judaism. The Union leaders were very concerned 
about the youth. Rabbis traveled to the small towns; Sunday Schools were 
aided; and in 1886 a Hebrew Sabbath-School Union was sponsored to 
standardize instruction and textbooks. In all these endeavors the village 
Jews was never far from the thoughts of the Union; many of the urban- 
ites had themselves begun their careers in isolated hamlets.'° 

In the effort to extend its scope of activity the Union abandoned its 
earlier organizational conservatism and absorbed the Board of Delegates. 
This was a step in the direction of creating an overall national Jewish 
complex, for the Board, as has been noted, was a civic defense and philan- 
thropic congeries, not a religious association. Ten years after the Union 
was fashioned there was talk of calling a national convention representa- 
tive of all American Jews to discuss the state of the Israelite in this coun- 
try. It may be that the coming of substantial numbers of East Europeans, 
fleeing from Russian persecution, signaled the Jews here that great 
changes were impending. Jacob H. Schiff, the chairman of the committee 
appointed to study the call for a national congress, saw no need for it. He 
and his associates recommended that more congregations be brought into 
the Union, that rabbis be encouraged to establish an association of their 
own, that the youth be involved in Jewish affairs, and that the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Associations be integrated into the governing council of 
the Union. This was in July, 1884, several years after the Jewish “Ys” had 
already attempted to effect a national association of their own. Schiff and 
his friends admired the manner in which the “Ys” were working with the 
Russian Jewish émigrés. This was “home mission” work that was useful 
and necessary. But the Cincinnati crowd rejected the “Ys” in spite of the 
indignant remonstrances of Schiff and his associates. Had the “Ys” been 
affiliated they might have had sufficient votes to supplant the Westerners 
in their control of the Union. This particularistic sectional reaction of the 
Cincinnatians was a mistake, not the last that they were fated to make. 
Yet there were moments when the men in the Union were anything but 
narrow and provincial. Conscious of their mission to humanity they were 
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hopeful that the Jewish circuit riders would bring the gospel of an en- 
lightened Judaism to the Christians of America; the Jewish seminary now 
established was to encourage the enrollment of serious Christian students, 
and liberal Christians were to be invited to affiliate themselves in some 
form or other with the synagog. This was indeed a radical thought." 


THE HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


It is probably no exaggeration to maintain that the prime job of the 
Union was to create a college. The Jews in this country were very slow in 
reaching that goal. Sixteen years after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, in 
a day when there were only about 40,000 English-speaking settlers in all 
of North America, Harvard College was established. Two hundred and 
thirty years later, with about 150,000 Jews in the land, there was still no 
Jewish seminary. Confronted by the same problem that plagued the 
union, the American Jews could not unite to establish an institution of 
higher learning. The immigrant masses were busy struggling to keep 
their heads above water; money was scarce; the Jewish secularists wanted 
no denominational school; the religionists were divided among them- 
selves; sectional rivalries were very keen and there was an almost savage 
hostility against Wise, the chief protagonist of a college. Laymen were 
quite willing to work together to establish charities; they would not co- 
operate in the founding of a religious seminary. 

Yet most of the rabbis and the solid middle-class businessmen did 
want a school. Jacob Wile of LaPorte, Indiana, offered acreage if a liberal 
Jewish college were established in his town; land speculators both Jewish 
and Christian were quick to donate free land for an academy in order to 
attract the Israelites to their holdings. Jews were beginning to be ashamed 
of their dilatoriness in establishing a religious college. “What will the 
Gentiles say?” There were hundreds of denominational colleges and 
church schools throughout the country; Ohio alone had several. The 
Jews were increasing daily in numbers and it was imperative that they 
have trained leaders if they were not to be exploited, as they occasionally 
were, by charlatans, former apostates, drunks, bigamists, and agnostics. 
Frontier America was the happy hunting ground for unassorted unfortu- 
nates and weird adventurers. At one point, March 15, 1885, Charleston, 
West Virginia, Jewry was careful to specify that it wanted a competent 
man who would also conduct services, but no rabbi. Their last religious 
leader had been dismissed after a stormy congregational battle. The rabbi- 
nate was, at times, the last if not the first resort of the incompetent and 
the embittered.'? 
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THE DRIVE FOR A JEWISH COLLEGE 


Late nineteenth-century congregations were strongly impelled by apolo- 
getic motives in employing a rabbi. Concerned about their image in the 
local general Christian community they desired a spiritual leader who 
could represent and defend them and invite respect. The Jews wanted a 
cultured minister who was well educated in secular studies, who would 
preach an American Judaism that was not too incompatible with tradi- 
tional teachings. They wanted English-speaking men who would main- 
tain and raise the moral and intellectual standards of the Jewish commu- 
nity and influence the youth. It was essential therefore that rabbis be 
trained in this country, that congregations not be dependent on incompe- 
tents imported from Europe. A good man purveying an acceptable form 
of liberal Judaism could unite the disparate forces in town and save the 
next generation from assimilation; so it was believed. What that genera- 
tion of Reformers did not realize was that Orthodoxy was not the ulti- 
mate cause in alienating youth from religion; the real danger lay in the 
permissiveness of the secular society. Reform was certainly not the total 
answer. 

Rightly or wrongly the Jewish storekeepers of nineteenth-century 
America were convinced that the key to a good rabbinate, good Jews, and 
good relations with the Christian world was a competent man trained in 
an American Jewish college. Ever since the 1820’s American Jewry had 
been talking about schools for Jewish Americans. Proposals ranged from 
an academy for little children to a university with a Jewish theological 
faculty. By the 1840’s debates on the subject were common although no 
one was opposed to the concept of a college as such. This discussions took 
on new life after the Civil War, for the Jews now had money and pride. 
The B'nai B’rith and the Board of Delegates had been talking and writing 
about a college in the 1850’s and 1860’s; Leeser, Wise, Einhorn, and oth- 
ers, too, wanted a school; all of them, children of Europe were well aware 
that from the 1850’s on into the 1870’s modern Jewish seininaries for 
ministers had been opened in Breslau and London, in Berlin and in Buda- 
pest. America was falling behind.'* 


New YorK CITY AND THE DRIVE FOR A JEWISH COLLEGE 


New York Jewry, by far the largest Jewish community in the country, 
was very sure that the new college when built would be located in its city. 
These Jews had a great deal of local pride but unfortunately for them 
their very size made unity and organization almost impossible. It was not 
until 1887 that a seminary—an “Orthodox” one—was finally opened in 
that metropolitan center and not until 1922 that a Reformist school was 
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founded there by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. Throughout the nineteenth 
century there was much talk and some serious effort to set up a seminary 
or at least a preparatory department in New York. Sampson Simson, the 
philanthropist who had brought Jews’ Hospital (Mount Sinai) to birth, 
chartered the Jewish Theological Seminary Society in 1852. This Ortho- 
dox group never accomplished anything though it is not improbable that 
the later Jewish Theological Seminary Association of 1886 adopted the 
name in order to share in Simson’s estate. 

In 1865, after the Civil War, Temple Emanu-E] pushed very hard for 
some sort of institution or program to train Reform rabbis. Samuel Adler 
and his successors were very interested, always keeping in the back of 
their minds the hope that they might anticipate and perhaps even stop 
any action by Wise in the West. Emanu-El’s concern persisted to 1953 
when the funds which it had raised for this purpose were finally turned 
over to the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion. Emanu- 
El’s projects appeared under different guises as the Emanu-El Theological 
Seminary Society or Association, the American Hebrew College, or the 
Emanu-El Preparatory School. For a time classes or individuals were ac- 
tually given instruction in Hebrew. Wishing to prepare men for the 
American rabbinate this New York Reform congregation utilized the re- 
sources of Columbia College, subsidized rabbinical students who studied 
in Europe, and thought of bringing well-equipped European students to 
this country to give them an American polish. Some of the men who it 
sent abroad or supported later became rabbis of distinction in the United 
States: Bernard Drachman, Samuel Schulman, Emil G. Hirsch, and Leon 
Harrison. Felix Adler, the Ethical Culturist, was educated at its expense. 
In 1867 Einhorn, then in New York City, joined with Adler in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to set up a Reform Jewish college to rival the new Ortho- 
dox school established that year in Philadelphia by Leeser. The New 
York effort failed; Leeser’s Maimonides College succeeded in staying 
alive if only for a brief period.” 


MAIMONIDES COLLEGE 


Maimonides College was the first Jewish theological seminary in the 
New World. It is ironical that this tradition-oriented rabbinical school 
was named after the twelfth-century scholar who in his own day was 
something of a leftist. The college, sponsored by the Board of Delegates 
and the Philadelphia Hebrew Education Society, was created by Leeser 
not only because of the country’s need for a seminary but also because of 
his fear that the Reformers in New York or in the West would forestall 
him by opening a non-traditional school. Leeser, the traditional Jew, was 
one however with all other Jewish college builders in the conviction that 
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any rabbinical school opened in this country would have to be scholarly 
in its aims, modernistic, and America-oriented. He was no obscurantist— 
in this he was Maimonidean—and he secured an excellent faculty to teach 
Jewish and a few secular disciplines. Poor Leeser died in 1868 and his col- 
lege closed in 1873. It never enjoyed any substantial support nor had 
more than a handful of students. Two of the three young men who at- 
tended did accept rabbinical posts. What did the College accomplish? It 
pushed the Westerners to hustle, gave Sabato Morais, one of the teachers, 
the experience he needed when he helped set up the 1887 Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, and influenced Moses A. Dropsie who later left funds to 
establish Dropsie College." 


WISE AND THE HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


That Leeser got ahead of him in opening a school was a sore point with 
Wise. This autodidact was almost obsessed with the hope of a college of 
his own. Like Leeser he, too, had been agitating since the 1840’s for a na- 
tional Jewish seminary; Zion College in 1855 had been a failure and the 
War of 1861 intervened to delay him once more, but a gift of $10,000 
from Henry Adler of Cincinnati and Indiana made the new school more 
than a lustful gleam in his eye. The Union of 1873 was predicated on the 
creation of a college, one that would serve a united Israel, that would pre- 
serve Judaism on American soil, and bring the message of this great reli- 
gion to Jew and Christian alike. In spite of the deep depression that then 
prevailed the Union resolved in 1874 to open a seminary. The name 
“Hebrew Union College” came very probably from Lilienthal whose 
New York City “Hebrew Union School” had enjoyed a brief existence in 
1847. The name of course meant something to that generation for it was 
an institution to unite the Hebrews of America; “Jew” was a dirty word 
even for most Jews. Cincinnati was the proper location, for Wise was 
there, the city was a metropolis, and at that time the center of America’s 
population. Local Jewry dug deep into its pockets to help defray the costs. 

As late as 1873 Wise was still thinking of a general college teaching 
Jewish studies but the rise of good high schools and city and state colleges 
obviated the need for secular courses, and thus at the last minute the new 
institution opened in 1875 as a rabbinical seminary only. Even though 
there were Saturday classes until the second decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury the students were not expected to write on that day of rest. In the 
early days the orientation was traditional; this was a college for all Jews, 
not merely for Reformers. All the students were teenagers; some were in 
knee pants. Julia Ettlinger of the seventh grade elementary school was the 
youngest; she was eleven. She should have been playing with jacks instead 
of juggling irregular Hebrew verbs. (Incidentally she did very well.) Two 
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other students were also still in the elementary school. By the time the 
year was over the College had almost doubled in size increasing to seven- 
teen. Small? Not at all. The University of Michigan started with six 
youngsters; Harvard in the seventeenth century, as Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes will testify, had even fewer: 


And who was on the Catalogue 
When College was begun? 

Two nephews of the president, 

And the professor’s son. . . . 

Lord! How the seniors knocked about 
The freshman class of one!!® 

Hebrew Union College, 1875-1900 


In the early years the classes met in synagogal vestry rooms, actually 
the cellars of the two Reform synagogs. The College offered an eight- 
year course, four years high school and four years university; later a grad- 
uate year was added. A boy could start at thirteen and finish at twenty- 
one, although this rarely happened. The afternoons were spent at the 
seminary. Like the new Jewish European colleges, Bible, rabbinic litera- 
ture, and history were taught; later philosophy, theology, homiletics, and 
elocution were added. There was of course a library. Originally the li- 
brary was locked up every night in a two-and-a-half-foot wooden box, 
not for fear the children would carry off the books but lest the mice came 
out of the walls and nibble at them. At first there was only one instructor 
but Wise had to be called in very early; the children could and did get out 
of hand. 

The College’s troubles certainly did not stop when its doors were first 
opened. Vigorous competition was attempted in Philadelphia and in New 
York. After the closing of Maimonides College, which the Philadel- 
phians had not supported very generously, the Jews there threatened to 
open a new school; Wise, the eternal politician, may have placated them 
by promising to make the local defunct seminary a feeder school for the 
Hebrew Union College. In 1875 Emanu-El with help from another Re- 
form synagog attempted to set up a school in New York, and when this 
failed its next move, enlisting congregations as far west as Chicago, was 
to establish a Jewish nondenominational seminary that would include 
even the Orthodox. Secular studies were also to be taught and, like the 
contemporary Berlin University for the Science of Judaism (the Lehran- 
stalt), there was to be no Jewish sectarian theological teaching. The stu- 
dents, as in New York’s twentieth-century Jewish Institute of Religion, 
were to be taught the classical texts and as rabbis move into the synagog 
of their choice. 
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This 1876 Reform-Orthodox school never opened and a contem- 
plated union to support it never came into being. The next year Emanu-El 
returned to the wars once again by establishing the Emanu-El Hebrew 
Preparatory School or College and this effort, it would seem, was quite 
successful. In 1879, however, it became a preparatory department of the 
Cincinnati school until it finally closed in the 1880’s for lack of financial 
support from both New York and Cincinnati. Other cities, too, bursting 
with pride and a boom spirit, hoped that school branches would be estab- 
lished in their towns; the constitution of the Union was accordingly 
modified in 1889 to make provision for this eventuality. Nothing hap- 
pened however. The Hebrew Union College remained America’s only 
rabbinic seminary. Religious differences were played down, although ac- 
tually the school was Reformist from its very beginning." 


Max LILIENTHAL 
1815-1882 


If the College was successful it was in part due to the help of Max Lilien- 
thal, the rabbi of Congregation B’nai Israel in Cincinnati. This young 
man with his doctor’s degree from the University in his native Munich 
was the first university-trained rabbi in this country. In the late 1840’s he 
became the Chief Rabbi of three Orthodox synagogs in New York City 
where he preached in the German vernacular, introduced good music, a 
choir, and confirmation, and launched a city-wide ecclesiastical court. But 
when he found it difficult to survive in his little religious empire he re- 
signed, opened an excellent private school, became active in the liberal 
Friends of Light, and started veering to the left. In 1855 his friend Wise 
helped bring him to Cincinnati where he moved B’nai Israel slowly into 
the ambit of Reform. In the course of time Lilienthal became a radical 
theologically, though he was never an activist. He was hypersensitive and 
when things went wrong for him he withdrew into his shell. Religiously 
he was a universalist who believed that theology only served to divide 
people. His fame as a preacher and a gentleman of dignity and integrity 
brought him an invitation to serve Emanu-El in New York but he de- 
cided to remain in the Queen City. Like Wise, he, too, was a builder. In 
1874 he began to edit the Sabbath School Visitor, probably the first success- 
ful Jewish children’s magazine in this country; about 1879-1880 he estab- 
lished the Rabbinical Literary Association and the Hebrew Review, a 
scientific publication. Neither the Association or the Review long survived 
his passing in 1882. In a number of respects Lilienthal, who also taught at 
the College, was a prototype of the typical Hebrew Union College grad- 
uate of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. He played an im- 
portant role in the life of the Cincinnati community, serving on the 
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school and university boards and as president of the National Saengerfest. 
Despite the fact that this distinguished Jewish clergyman was active in 
the cultural life of the larger German Gentile community and published a 
volume of German poetry, he was a fierce American patriot utterly de- 
voted to the principles of Americanism as reflected in the Constitution; he 
was a vigorous opponent of any attempt to breach the wall that separated 
church and state. This country was his life; “America is our Palestine.”'® 


THE SUCCESSFUL COLLEGE 


It was the devotion of Lilienthal, other teachers, and a corps of able lay- 
men that explains in large measure the speedy success of the new college. 
American congregations were very eager to employ native-born rabbis 
who fully understood both the ethos of this land and the needs of the 
immigrants. Wise watched the school carefully, subsidized the students 
liberally, and scoured the orphan asylums to recruit bright youngsters. In 
1881 the College moved out of the cellars into a beautiful mansion in the 
West End of town; in 1883 four men were graduated; three of them soon 
embarked on notable careers. They were truly exceptional, outstanding in 
the communities to which they were called. By the 1880’s the students 
were already serving American Jewry as supply rabbis in biweekly and 
High Holy Day positions in numerous towns and cities, carrying the gos- 
pel of a modern permissive Judaism adapted to the needs of a rapidly ac- 
culturating Jewry. Ultimately the College emerged as the fountainhead 
of American Reform, and through its graduates built a movement that, a 
century later, was to become the largest liberal religious movement in the 
world. By that time the College and its affiliate, the Jewish Institute of 
Religion, had graduated about 1,000 rabbis, men and women, some of 
whom served in metropolitan centers throughout the world. Today the 
sun never sets on a graduate of the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion." 


BOARD or DELEGATES ON CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS RIGHTS, 
1878-1902 


The successes of the Hebrew Union College redounded to the credit of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations which soon began to 
make rapid advances on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. During the Amer- 
ican centennial year, 1876, the Union in its desire to create a truly na- 
tional organization eagerly sought to encompass the Eastern congrega- 
tions affiliated with the Board of Delegates, although some Westerners 
remained wary of any amalgamation with the rich and numerous Eastern- 
ers. Encouraged by Simon Wolf, the Washington lawyer, the BDAI was 
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granted one-half the places on the executive board on condition that it 
bring in 2,000 members from its synagogs. The Board of Delegates of 
American Israelites, as a new standing committee of the Union, continued 
as a separate entity to be known as the Board of Delegates on Civil and 
Religious Rights (BDCRR). Was this fusion of East and West a victory 
for the Union, the West, in that it now absorbed the East, or did the new 
arrangement mark a victory of the East entrenched on Wall Street? The 
point is moot but it would seem that the West was still in the saddle, cer- 
tainly in 1878. 

The program of the new Board was much the same as that of the old: 
to help Jews here and abroad maintain and increase their civil and politi- 
cal rights, to work closely with the central Jewish agencies in Europe, 
aiding them financially to relieve the impoverished, and to raise the ni- 
veau of Jewish culture in all lands of oppression. To us it may seem rather 
brash on the part of a Jewry numbering but 250,000 souls to attempt to 
play a role on the world Jewish scene but this self-assurance was typical of 
the America and the American Jewry of that day.” 


AN AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


As early as 1876 the Union was already thinking of settling Jews in the 
West, on the land. Its instruments were a separate agriculture committee, 
other allied groups, and the BDCRR. None of them was effective. The 
motivations of the Union in this Push to the West was to solve the prob- 
lem of Eastern metropolitan indigency during the long depression of the 
1870’s and to work closely with the European Jewish relief agencies who 
were only too prone to ship their poor and oppressed to free and bound- 
less America. All through the 1870’s East European Jews were arriving 
here in relatively substantial numbers. Many of them were impoverished. 
The hope of settling Jews on the land was a chimera that had a strange 
fascination for American Jewish urban leaders, a dream that persisted un- 
til well into the twentieth century. There was even talk at the time of es- 
tablishing a farm school. A Hebrew Union Agricultural Society sponsored 
Beersheba Colony in Kansas. This colony failed as did numerous others 
because most Jews had no desire to live on the land. They lacked money, 
training, leadership, good lands. What is more important they were intel- 
ligent enough to realize that in an era of increasing urbanization their fu- 
ture lay in the industrialized cities not on the barren soil of the western 
plains. The leaders back East were completely unrealistic; wishful think- 
ing blinded them to hard facts.?! 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE 


In retrospect it is obvious that there were really very few problems here 
which actually threatened the welfare of American Jewry and required 
the intervention of the new Board of Delegates. But then hindsight is al- 
ways more comforting than foresight. Publicly at least the Jews of that 
generation tended to ignore or underestimate existing prejudices or 
threats to Jewry. The immigrants who had sacrificed to leave their home- 
lands dared not admit that conditions in their new homes were less than 
idyllic. The Board rarely if ever concerned itself with local acts of preju- 
dice; it directed its attention—rightly it would seem—on national 
difficulties. Because the Board was apprehensive about civil rights it pro- 
tested constantly against all Sunday laws which penalized Jews for work- 
ing or doing business on that day even though they had already rested on 
the Sabbath. At one point the Board thought of acting as an amicus cur- 
iae, coming to the aid of a Christian, Seventh Day Adventist, farmer who 
had been arrested for working on his farm on a Sunday. As in the past 
Jews opposed Christologically-worded Thanksgiving proclamations and 
continued to make efforts to keep Christian religious teachings and New 
Testament readings out of the public schools. 

There was no doubt in the minds of the Jews that any close union of 
Christianity and the state boded ill for Jews. History since Constantine 
the Great made that abundantly clear. In 1863 evangelical Christians had 
set out once more to induce Congress to make the United States legally 
and constitutionally a Christian land. This was an agitation that was to 
continue into the twentieth century. Jews of course had no sympathy 
with the National Reform Association which lobbied Congress to change 
the Constitution, to make this a Christian country, to stop the mail trains 
and interstate commerce on Sunday, to enact Christian marriage and di- 
vorce laws, and to bring Christianity back into the school system. Some 
of the ministers who sponsored these new laws were quite explicit; 
Infidels should be disenfranchised; if they don’t like it here they should 
go back where they came from. This drive failed egregiously. Quoting 
Mark against the Christologizers one senator laconically warned: “If a 
house be divided against itself that house cannot stand” (Mark 3:25). 

The Board concerned itself with the constant slander of Jews that ap- 
peared in the daily press. That was an old disease. By the 1890’s the Jews 
here had begun to learn a new unhappy word, anti-Semitism, and were 
not pleased to read that the anti-Semite, Adolf Stoecker, was coming to 
this country. He was the religious leader of the anti-Jewish Protestant 
Christian Social Workers’ Party in Germany where as a member of both 
the Prussian and national parliaments he had inveighed bitterly against 
Jews and Judaism. Stoecker was the religious ancestor of Hitler and his 
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National Socialism. Liberal Christian clergymen promised aid to Jews if 
this demagogue, who had been dismissed as the court preacher, landed on 
these shores, but Stoecker canceled his trip. With their continuing atten- 
tion to the position of Jews everywhere, both the Union and the BDCRR 
were upset by the Dreyfus Affair in France. In the late 1890’s the solici- 
tude of the BDCRR for international peace marked the first beginnings of 
an American Jewish social action program, one that was to flower in the 
mid-twentieth century. The Board, too, was well aware that America was 
interested in the Hague Conference of 1899 inspired by Czar Nicholas II 
to bring, ostensibly, disarmament, international arbitration, and universal 
peace to a troubled world. Jewry here was all on the side of virtue but 
why, it asked, does not the Czar stop persecuting Jews and afford them 
elementary rights and immunities.” 


IMMIGRANTS, IMMIGRATION, AND SIMON WOLF 


Conscious of the many thousands of Russian refugees who were pouring 
into this country, the Union and the BDCRR had little faith in Czar 
Nicholas II and his humanitarian proposals. Immigration was a prime 
concern for American Jewry as improved oceanic travel, the knowledge 
of American opportunities, and the push of the pogroms induced large 
numbers of East European Jews to set out for this country. One active 
member of the BDCRR made it his particular job to help the émigrés. 
This was Simon Wolf (1836-1923). Wolf, a German, had come to the 
United States as a young boy and soon went to work in an Ohio town as a 
salesman and bookkeeper. In 1861 he was admitted to the bar and a year 
later, during the War, moved on to Washington. In the course of years he 
became a very cultured man, a brilliant orator, and the owner of a huge 
library. Ultimately he emerged as the country’s outstanding lobbyist for 
American Jewry, serving until his death as the ambassador to the White 
House and the Congress for the B’nai B’rith and the Board of Delegates 
on Civil and Religious Rights. He was active in Jewish fraternal affairs, in 
Masonry, the Red Cross, and in German-Christian organizations. As a 
lawyer he represented hundreds if not thousands during his long stay at 
the capital where he used his influence with the authorities to further 
many good causes. 

The political establishment in Washington trusted him; he was a 
loyal Republican and a man of influence closely tied to large Jewish 
groups with votes. Wolf found it expedient to exculpate Grant for his ex- 
pulsion of the Jews during the War and Grant was pleased to make him 
Recorder of Deeds at Washington and to send him for a year as consul 
general to Cairo. In between his endless duties and his large professional 
practice Wolf found time to establish a B’nai B’rith Orphan Asylum in 
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Atlanta, to serve as president of the local congregation, and to help raise 
the funds for Moses Ezekiel’s Statue of Religious Liberty which was 
finally set up in Fairmont Park in Philadelphia during the 1876 cen- 
tennial celebration. 

The Board worked with the Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society during 
the early pogrom days of the 1880’s and with some newly established 
immigrant committees in the hinterland, but it did not occupy itself with 
the newcomers once they had passed through Castle Garden and were on 
their way to friends. Wolf and his associates wanted laws against abuses 
by the steamship companies; he defended the B’nai B’rith on the charge 
of aiding and stimulating immigration; he tried to halt all extradition leg- 
islation that would treat political exiles as criminals; and he opposed the 
deportation of worthy Jews and the breakup of their families. It was in 
part through his efforts and those of the Board that the government 
acceded that persons dependent on private charity were not a public 
charge and the Bureau of Immigration finally agreed to stop listing immi- 
grants by religion. This type of registration, the Jews believed, was a vio- 
lation of the laws separating church and state; they were fearful that these 
religious statistics were a prelude to exclusion of Jews; Catholics and 
Protestants had never been tabulated by religious affiliation. Wolf success- 
fully urged the acceptance of Yiddish as a recognized language as he 
struggled to hinder the passage of literacy tests for admission to this coun- 


try.2 


COOPERATION WITH AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN SOCIETIES 


In the effort to help the incoming immigrants the Board worked closely 
with the B’nai B’rith, other Jewish national fraternities, and with impor- 
tant European Jewish organizations such as the Anglo-Jewish Association 
of London and the Alliance Israélite Universelle of Paris. This latter 
group which had established a system of schools throughout North Africa 
and the Near East was aided generously by the Union and the Board. The 
initiative for action on behalf of troubled European Jewry usually came 
from these two societies; American Jewry was quite willing to work with 
them and to allow them to take the lead. Even here on American soil, the 
Board had no illusions that it represented all of American Jewry. A com- 
mittee of the Union whose function it was to review the activities of the 
Board suggested that a union of all American Jewish synagogs be estab- 
lished in order to help the Jew abroad more effectively. It was this same 
reviewing committee that wanted another all-American Jewish organiza- 
tion in this country to devote itself solely to any threat to civil rights and 
religious liberty. It is interesting to watch this unsuccessful drive, in the 
early 1900’s, for a national overall association that would make provision 
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for the needs of Jews in this land and abroad. Today as the twenty-first 
century approaches there is still no effective and all-inclusive national or- 
ganization uniting the Jews of the United States.” 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


MOROCCO, ALGIERS, PALESTINE, AND PERSIA 


Foreign affairs engrossed a great deal of the time and attention of the 
Board. It is sad and somewhat startling to note that the areas of concern in 
the late nineteenth century—Eastern Europe, North Africa, and the Mid- 
dle East have remained worrisome all through the twentieth century. 
North Africa was a canker for generations where the native Jews, and 
even an occasional American citizen, were grossly mistreated. In the 
Western Mediterranean area the Board of Delegates of American Israel- 
ites did what it could to enlist the aid of America’s diplomatic representa- 
tives and later the BDCRR continued this tradition. Most, not all, of the 
consular and embassy officials were helpful, and their support was supple- 
mented by the assistance of local Jewish merchants. An American minis- 
ter to Persia once intervened to stop a riot in the Jewish quarters; the 
problem in Palestine was primarily one of relief, philanthropy, and in this 
area American Jewry has always been most generous. In general, how- 
ever, there was little that the Board and the United States government 
could do in the areas of harassment because of the established policy of 
non-intervention in the internal affairs of foreign lands. American consuls 
were helpful when Jewish citizens got permission to enter and settle in 
Turkish Palestine. 


RUMANIA 


The festering sores in Europe were Rumania and Russia where millions of 
Jews languished under brutal autocratic governments. These two states 
did not wish to accord equality to American Jewish citizens who visited 
their lands, fearing that the example of these free men, often returning 
natives, would stimulate oppressed Jewry to demand similar political 
rights. The mistreatment of the Jews in Balkan Rumania was so distress- 
ing in 1902 that John Hay, Secretary of State, moved by influential Jews, 
wrote a formal note directed to the attention of those European states 
which in 1878 had guaranteed the freedom of Rumania. The Congress 
and Treaty of Berlin that gave Rumania its sovereignty had also exacted a 
promise from that new state that it would enfranchise its Jewish natives. 
This solemn obligation it cheerfully evaded. Inasmuch as the Rumanian 
Jews were not American citizens Hay had to chide Rumania obliquely. 
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His contention—and he was quite frank—was that this Balkan land so 
mistreated its Jews that they were compelled to emigrate and their com- 
ing here imposed burdens on this country which it was not prepared to 
assume. Oppressed Jews make bad emigrants; stop oppressing them. It 
was unfortunate that in order to make his point Hay denigrated the Ru- 
manian newcomers implying that they would not make good citizens and 
that they would become charges on American charities. The fear that 
these refugees would require substantial help after they landed was shared 
by some unsympathetic leaders of the New York Jewish philanthropies. 
Nevertheless it may be assumed that in dispatching this note to the Euro- 
pean capitals Theodore Roosevelt and John Hay were moved by the laud- 
able desire to aid Jews in distress. The Israelites of this country, who were 
overgenerous in their thanks to Washington, saw only the good inten- 
tions implicit in the letter, although some of them took umbrage at the 
unkind references to Rumania Jewry. Flattered by the government’s con- 
cern, the BDCRR reprinted the note and accompanying documents in its 
very detailed report for 1902.35 


RUSSIA 


Jew-baiting in Rumania was but a reflection of the conduct of its exem- 
plar, Russia. The czars had consistently mistreated their Jews since they 
inherited them in the days of Catherine the Great and she in turn only 
continued the anti-Jewish policies of the Poles from whom she had ac- 
quired them. Back in 1832 the Americans and Russians had signed a com- 
mercial treaty guaranteeing each other, apparently, the same rights and 
privileges, but the Russians, no later than the 1860’s, had refused to abide 
by its spirit. Russia with its millions of unemancipated Jews certainly had 
no intention of treating American Jews as equals. Foreign Jews who came 
to Russia were given the same rights accorded native Jews, that is, they 
were subject to the same disabilities. The privileges implicit in the Ameri- 
can passport were neither recognized nor honored. American citizens of 
Russian birth who went back to their old homeland were harassed. One 
of these returning Russo-American Jews, about to be sent to Siberia, was 
saved only by the intervention of the State Department on the request of 
the Board of Delegates on Civil and Religious Rights. 

The relationships between the Muscovites and the Americans threat- 
ened to break down after the riots of 1881 and the expulsions of 1891 
when large numbers of Jewish refugees sought a haven in this country. 
By the late 1890’s Jews in the United States, almost a million strong, 
wielded political power, especially in the key state of New York. They 
now began to press the State Department to urge the Russians to recog- 
nize an American passport when borne by a Jew. Even more they wanted 
this government, as in the Damascus Affair of 1840, to exert its influence 
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to secure more humane treatment for Russia’s Jewish subjects. The Board 
of Delegates went along with all this agitation. Americans in general 
were aroused by the mistreatment of Russian Jewry; congressmen and 
state legislators introduced resolutions of sympathy, and the Jews who 
now began to take their seats in the national House of Representatives 
were not backward in their anti-Russian protests. President Harrison in 
his annual message to Congress in 1891 referred to the persecutions 
abroad; the general press rallied to the defense of the Children of Israel 
and Christian clergymen spoke out on their behalf. Russia had few friends 
in the United States. Simon Wolf in 1891 urged the calling of a national 
convention of Christians and Jews to voice their abhorrence for Russian 
brutalities but the Jews of that day seeking anonymity hesitated to take 
such action on a nation-wide scale; protest meetings on a local scale, how- 
ever, were held. 

On the whole the State Department, the ambassadors, and ministers 
were sympathetic to the Jews if only because the remonstrances of Ameri- 
can Jewry could no longer be ignored. Andrew Dickson White, the noted 
educator and writer, minister to Russia in 1893, wrote a laudatory letter 
about Russian Jewry to his chief Walter Q. Gresham, the Secretary of 
State. This report was much more friendly in spirit than the later John 
Hay Rumanian note but then it must be borne in mind that Hay’s letter 
was a formal diplomatic statement for public consumption; White’s letter 
was a confidential communication to his superior. The American minister 
explained the Russian persecutions as part of the government’s intense 
program of Russification that affected not only Jews but also Finns and 
Germans. White quoted the St. Petersburg authorities as saying that the 
handling of Jews was internal business, just as was America’s mistreat- 
ment of the Chinese and the lynching of Negroes. By the turn of the cen- 
tury, the Jews, assessing the moral support they were receiving, began to 
move for the termination of the treaty of 1832. 

In 1894 Joseph Krauskopf, Hebrew Union College class of 1883, 
more or less forced his way into Russia. Once there he was given a cour- 
teous hearing as he appealed to the authorities to relieve the congestion 
on the American labor market during the prevailing panic by giving Jews 
land and putting them on the soil. American Jewry, he promised, would 
finance this project. In the spirit of the later Hay note Krauskopf seemed 
to imply that these forced émigrés were not welcomed on these shores. 
Had the rabbi interviewed the fabulously rich Baron Maurice de Hirsch 
who had already offered huge sums to Russia to help her Jews he would 
have learned that Russia did not relish any interference with her treat- 
ment of her Mosaic subjects. The untold millions spent by American 
Jewry to colonize the Jews in Russia in the 1920’s and in the 1930's in 
the days of Stalin ended also in failure because the Russians, whether 
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Czarists or Soviets, had no sympathy for Jews. The Russian authorities 
never had any intention of helping their Jewish subjects survive as Jews; 
their goal was to assimilate them; this is cultural genocide.” 


THE BOARD OF DELEGATES ON CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS RIGHTS 


EVALUATION 


How effective were the BDCRR and the Union in carrying on the na- 
tional and international political and philanthropic work of the earlier 
Board of Delegates of American Israelites? Did the BDCRR accomplish 
the tasks to which it set itself in 1878? This is difficult to determine. One 
has the impression—and it may be wrong—that the new Board was not a 
very powerful institution. It never had a budget of more than a few hun- 
dred dollars. For the approximately thirty years of Simon Wolf's rule, the 
BDCRR was an office in his hat, although he was accorded some secretar- 
ial assistance. The protests of the Board were probably not without 
influence both here and abroad. No one really knew how weak the organ- 
ization was though, officially at least, it represented thousands if not hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews. Superficially the Union and the Board ap- 
peared to be important national organizations and there is reason to 
believe that the Washington government gave them a respectful hearing. 
As the United States increased in world power the protests of its Jews 
were increasingly heard and respected. 

The Union and the Board did gather some valuable statistics. They 
evinced an interest in agricultural colonization and it is very probable that 
they were effective in countering threats to civil liberties and in hindering 
legislation directed against immigrants. Simon Wolf spent many hours 
lobbying with his friends in Congress and appearing before important 
committees. Officially the Board was the only national body in this coun- 
try concerning itself with the furtherance of civil and political rights for 
Jews both here and abroad; it was the prime instrument for a generation 
in sending financial relief to the distressed Jews of Europe, Asia, and 
North Africa. By bringing in the Eastern congregations through the 
BDCRR the Union did succeed in uniting the most important and repre- 
sentative synagogs in this country, but as the Orthodox increased in 
power and in organizational structure, the authority of the Union de- 
creased in proportion. And as the Jewish secular societies grew in vigor 
and in scope, the Union had no choice but to restrict itself to its Reform 
religious work. Yet as late as 1900 Reform Jewry and its institutions were 
still regnant on the American Jewish scene.’ 


CHAPTER SIX 
AMERICAN JEWRY: RADICALISM, AND 
CONSERVATISM, 1883-1889 


THE TEREFAH (NON-KOSHER) BANQUET 


P 1879 when the Union met in New York City it decided to celebrate 

its marriage with the Board of Delegates of American Israelites: 
East and West were now one. It was a great occasion, one that justified a 
great feast at Delmonicos. The banquet was kosher. Four years later his- 
tory provided another pretext (not that one was needed) for an elaborate 
repast. Unfortunately this time the dietary laws were not observed; cer- 
tain consequences flowed from this omission. The Union met in Cincin- 
nati, July 10-13, 1883, to celebrate three events: the tenth anniversary of 
the founding of the Union, a meeting of the Rabbinical Literary Associa- 
tion, and the ordination of the first class of the Hebrew Union College. 
Told that he must make sure that the food was kosher the caterer, a Jew, 
was most meticulous in excluding all forms of swine’s flesh. Although the 
Jewish princes of Porkopolis, who paid for the dinner, drew the line at 
pork, they were served several kinds of forbidden seafoods, to say nothing 
of ice cream served with meat. The seven different spirituous liquors were 
of course kosher. The rabbis present were annoyed; two walked out; oth- 
ers did not touch their food. The traditionalists present expected the 
Union, not a Reform organization, to respect the laws of kashrut. When 
protests were raised Wise mishandled the situation; instead of beating his 
breast he remonstrated that he was not the cook. Some of his supporters 
sneered at “kitchen Judaism.” Wise might have pointed out that he him- 
self observed most of the dietary laws but he was entirely too cocky; he 
thought that the Hebrew Union College and the Reform movement 
were impregnable. Certainly most middle-class Jews of that day no 
longer kept kosher and even the national Jewish fraternal orders ignored 
the dietary restrictions at their annual convention banquets, but Wise’s 
enemies used this banquet as a pretext to belabor him once more. This 
“unclean” (terefah) feast did little to cement the recently established 
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union of East and West. The traditionalists in the East remembered re- 
sentfully this disregard of their sensitivities: “His day will come.”! 


THE PITTSBURGH PLATFORM, 
1885 


Symbolically the sniping at the Union for its unkosher banquet in Cin- 
cinnati was a declaration by the Easterners that they would never resign 
themselves to western leadership in Jewish life. By 1885 several factors 
strengthened the Easterners in their resolves. In the spring of that year 
Alexander Kohut, a scholarly cultured Hungarian rabbi, arrived on these 
shores and began to attack Reform from his pulpit. Kaufmann Kohler, 
then in New York, answered from his chancel carrying on, as it were, a 
long distance debate. Both disputants of course spoke in German. Kohler 
defended Reform in a series of lectures, “Backward or Forward,” in which 
he pointed out that spirit is more important than form, that a liberal Juda- 
ism is constructive, not destructive, and that Jews in this land want an 
American not a Palestinian Judaism. As large numbers of East European 
refugees poured into this country fortifying Orthodoxy, the Reformers 
became apprehensive. They saw the handwriting on the wall; it was only 
a matter of time before they would be overwhelmed numerically. The 
Reformers, Americanized and acculturated, also feared that they might be 
linked with the uncouth, alien-tongued, impoverished immigrants. They 
saw themselves as they had once been a generation earlier and, believing 
that their status was threatened, they were determined to establish a sharp 
line of demarcation between themselves and the newcomers. 

Reform went on the defensive. On the right it was faced by the Euro- 
pean cultured, college-trained tradition-true leaders like Kohut; on the 
left it was confronted by agnostics, extremists, Ethical Culturists, and a 
generation of apathetic youth. It was imperative, thought the liberals, 
that they define where they stood, that they crystallize their own Reform 
philosophy, that they consolidate their ideological gains. In a more posi- 
tive sense the Reformers of 1885 were ready to lay down basic principles 
to win new followers, the youth, and to appeal even to the working 
classes. It was an age when there were strong liberal stirrings among the 
Protestants as well. 

In this developing conflict with the Orthodox, the Reform leadership 
was preempted by Kohler (1843-1926). Prepared with his heavy German 
accent to bottle (battle) for the Lord, he was a real stormer of heaven, un- 
yielding in liberalism as he had been unyielding in Orthodoxy back in 
Bavaria as a youth. Kohler was an unusual combination, a social scientist 
and an enthusiast, a literary critic and a pietist. By the 1880’s he was 
American Jewry’s outstanding theologian. Kohler had emigrated from 
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Germany because his reputation as a biblical critic, established by a radical 
doctoral dissertation, precluded any future for him in the German rabbi- 
nate. On his arrival here in 1869 he attended the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, married Einhorn’s daughter, and after serving in Detroit moved on 
to Chicago and to New York where he succeeded his father-in-law in the 
new pulpit that came to be known as Beth-El. There he remained from 
1879 to 1903 when he was elected president of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, an appointment which was Einhorn’s postmortem victory over his 
dead rival Wise. The East had taken over the West. When Kohler called 
the Pittsburgh Rabbinical Conference which met November 16-18, 
1885, Wise was still alive. Wise was chairman; he dared not remain 
away, yet his time was past; Kohler dominated the sessions as his father- 
in-law Einhorn had dominated in Philadelphia in 1869. Pittsburgh was 
the flowering of Philadelphia.” 

Kohler made an opening address in which he outlined his program, a 
combination of theological pronouncements and practical desiderata. He 
spoke of the need for a common prayer book—nothing was done in this 
area—of uniform practices in marriages and funerals, of new ceremonies 
for the Holy Days, and of the importance of dressing up Hanukkah to 
compete with Christmas. It was imperative, he pointed out, that religious 
schools be improved, that curricula be standardized, and that a textbook 
literature be prepared that would appeal to the youth. Better translations 
of the Bible would have to be made and expurgated editions be published 
that would be suitable for the young. His suggestion that a new Jewish 
publication society would have to be established—two had already faded 
away—fell on fertile soil. The young Joseph Krauskopf, just two years 
out of the Hebrew Union College, was the chief architect of the third 
and permanent publication society that was established in Philadelphia 
three years later. Seeking the moral and intellectual elevation of his peo- 
ple Kohler stressed the need for educational tracts and deplored the lack 
of books for private devotion. He was undoubtedly influenced by the 
flourishing Christian home missions of that day. He was eager to do mis- 
sionary work among the children of the Russian and Polish Jews, to edu- 
cate them Jewishly, and to Americanize them through good religious 
schools. His proposals were positive and constructive; his chief concern 
was the youth. 


SUNDAY SERVICES 


The real concern of the Reformers was not to confront Orthodoxy or 
speed up the acculturation of the older German immigrants; the real chal- 
lenge was to stop the defections, the disinterest of native-born Jewry. 
This was a problem shared by Christians too as they stared at empty pews. 
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Earlier Wise and his colleagues had tried to solve this problem by institut- 
ing the Friday night service. It was introduced not only to save the Sab- 
bath but also to thwart the proponents of the supplementary Sunday serv- 
ice. Wise wanted no Sunday service under any circumstance for he shared 
the view of those who maintained that the Christian day of Jesus’s resur- 
rection—Sunday—could never become a Jewish holiday. Wise’s preju- 
dice or loyalty to the traditional seventh-day Sabbath was not shared by 
all his contemporaries. There was a minority who wanted supplementary 
or week-day services on Sunday. It was very difficult to muster a religious 
quorum of males on Saturday, for the men were in business; the congre- 
gations on that day were made up of children and older folks, and in small 
numbers at that. Kohler and the Pittsburgh Conference opted for a sup- 
plementary Sunday service when necessary, rationalizing that they had to 
make provision for workingmen who were not free on the Sabbath. Of 
the Reformers only Emil G. Hirsch of Chicago and one or two others 
were willing to accept Sunday as a substitute for Saturday. Most rabbis 
were at one with that Jew who stoutly asserted that the Sabbath which is 
allowed to die on Friday will never see its resurrection on Sunday. 

The desire for a Sunday service among Jews goes back to the 1820’s 
in Germany; it is even earlier here in the United States. The able and suc- 
cessful Richmond businessman, Joseph Marx, recommended a Sunday- 
Sabbath no later than 1819; it would save one day a week, for the Jew 
would not have to rest on both Saturday and Sunday. Sunday services be- 
came a subject of more general discussion on this side of the Atlantic dur- 
ing the 1830's; by the 1840’s Baltimore radicals were even attempting to 
worship on that day, and in the next decade they and Jews in one or two 
other towns were holding services sporadically on Sunday. In 1874 Koh- 
ler began to preach in Chicago on this Christian day of rest and others 
followed suit in Philadelphia and in Baltimore although these services 
were supplementary to the Sabbath assemblies rather than a substitute. 
Only a negligible few, however, encouraged these gatherings on Sunday. 
Even the disinterested Jews who refused to attend on Saturday rejected 
the Sunday-Sabbath as an act of apostasy. Kohler, however, not only en- 
couraged Sunday religious gatherings but emphasized the common char- 
acteristics of Christmas and Hanukkah; he even talked of shifting the 
Jewish New Year, Rosh Hashanah, to January 1. By the turn of the cen- 
tury Kohler was changing his mind; he turned against the additional sup- 
plementary Sunday service. Judaism must not be stripped of its national 
forms and traditions; if this is done nothing but theism is left. The Rus- 
sian pogroms and expulsions and the growing anti-Semitism in Germany 
and France may have made Kohler more particularistic, more traditional. 

Though Sunday lectures with some worship elements were to con- 
tinue into the next generation, the belief that worship on that day was the 
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cure-all for apathy probably reached its zenith no later than 1890. About 
10 percent of the congregations still held lecture-services on the Sunday 
in the first decade of the new century. Outstanding among the popular 
preachers who drew large crowds on the first day of the week were 
Hirsch in Chicago, Stephen S. Wise in New York, and the brilliant Re- 
formers who graced the pulpits of Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, and St. Louis. Many of their auditors were Christians; Jews con- 
tinued to stay away. Long ago Einhorn had reproached his coreligionists 
bitterly: Saturday they traded away, Sunday they gambled away.’ 


THE PLATFORM 


Fewer than twenty rabbis met in Pittsburgh but their theological and 
ideological pronouncements crystallized “Classical Reform.” They were 
unequivocal in their belief that the Jewish concept of monotheism was 
superior to that of the Christian trinitarians. Recognizing that the two 
faiths had much that they shared and that Jewry should be happy to work 
with the sister faith in pursuance of common humanitarian goals, these 
Jews made it clear that they were determined to preserve their historical 
identity. The Reformers in Pittsburgh were anything but assimilationists. 
Unyielding in their ingroup loyalties they were opposed to intermarriage 
which could only lead to the disappearance of the Jew and his religion. 
They welcomed proselytes—in theory at least—but came to no agree- 
ment on the necessity of circumcision for adult Gentile converts; indeed 
some Jews still rejected the rite of circumcision not only for proselytes but 
even for their own children. One New Yorker brought suit for damages 
against a circumciser who had performed the ceremony on his children 
without his permission. Kohler deemed the operation on converts a 
“barbarous cruelty,” and Wise saw no need to require proselytes to submit 
to the knife. This permissiveness of Wise and Kohler was unacceptable to 
the Conference, for the rabbis knew the masses clung tenaciously to this 
custom, ascribing sacramental character to it; a rabbinical assembly meet- 
ing in 1892 declared that proselytes could forego the operation. In actual 
practice Wise, too, required this initiatory rite because his people wanted 
it. This was typical of him; vox populi, vox dei. 

Though he said nothing Wise was probably not very happy when his 
confreres declared that the Bible was literature—great literature but 
nonetheless the work of man. It was easier for him to go along with them 
when they stated that all universal religions enjoyed divine revelation: 
God does not speak to Jews alone. Since the Bible is not a definitive man- 
ual of science, said the rabbis, there is no problem of the congruence of 
Judaism and science. Here again, departing from Wise’s thinking, the 
rabbis saw no reason to protest against Darwin’s concept of the descent of 
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man from an animal of the anthropoid group. Very significant is the flat 
asseveration of the discussants that spiritual elevation, the ethical, is more 
important than the traditional ceremonial, ritual, and customary laws. 
This is in effect a break with Orthodox law (halakah) of the last 2,000 
years; the dietary laws, animal sacrifices, the distinctions between priest, 
Levite, and Israelite in Judaism, the “caste” system, are all thereby abol- 
ished. Only the moral laws of the Old Testament and the rabbis are bind- 
ing. 

There is no Heaven, no Hell, no physical resurrection, only immor- 
tality (whatever that is). There was no Messiah, only a Messianic Age, and 
it is the mission of the Jew to bring it about, to perfect Judaism, enlighten 
the Jewish masses, and further the welfare of all mankind. If the job of 
the Jew is to help the world then there is no need even to think of return- 
ing to Palestine to reestablish the Jewish state. The Jews are a religious 
people not a nation. This anti-Palestinian statement was undoubtedly pro- 
mulgated at the Pittsburgh Conference because Jewish nationalism was a 
growing sentiment. A European group of proto-Zionists had met in Kat- 
towitz, Prussia, in 1884 and had discussed the agricultural renascence of 
the Holy Land. Because of the plight of the Polish and Balkan Jews, and 
the rise of anti-Semitism in Germany and in France, this anti-restoration 
clause of the Pittsburgh Conference was later deeply resented by the Zi- 
onists who began to discover themselves in the late 1890's.‘ 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 


If there is to be a just society in a Messianic Age it is obvious that Jews 
must interest themselves in social justice in order to bring it about. This 
concern, reflected in the Platform, is an evidence of the strong influence 
exerted by a small band of this-wordly Christian liberals who were stress- 
ing the abuses of the contemporary industrial society. In turn, the Jewish 
clerics assembled in Pittsburgh departed from their sanguine generalities 
about the future and addressed themselves to the everyday realities of pov- 
erty and injustice. We must face the social questions of the day, said Koh- 
ler. Women must be integrated into our organized religious society; the 
poor must be brought into the synagog and shown more consideration. 
This new thinking is the Jewish reaction to the Christian Social Gospel 
crusade that began in England in the 1840’s as an attempt to cope with 
the ills of the new factory system with its slums, misery, strikes, and pan- 
ics. It was a rational movement tied to political liberalism, objective sci- 
ence, and critical scholarship. As early as 1858 the sensitive and highly in- 
telligent Felsenthal of Chicago expressed a desire to improve the material 
conditions of his fellowman. The Jews were very slow to interest them- 
selves in these questions yet even before the Pittsburgh Conference was 
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called to order there were some Jewish spiritual leaders who were con- 
cerned about the evils of urban society. The masses of East European refu- 
gees in New York City were suffering. As early as 1878 Rabbi Adolf 
Huebsch of that great metropolis was preaching on capital and labor urg- 
ing the two to work in harmony under the beneficent influence of reli- 
gion. Seven years later Article Eight of the Platform declared that “the 
contrasts and evils of the present organization of society” must be solved 
“on the basis of justice and righteousness.” 

In 1888 Henry Berkowitz, the “beloved rabbi,” as he was to be 
known, a member of that brilliant first class of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, published Judaism on the Social Question. An anti-Marxist, he had 
been soured on labor by the Haymarket Bombing Massacre of 1886. Yet, 
he pointed out, the laborer must be recognized as a human being. The 
Jew must be out in front fighting for social betterment. The prophets of 
Israel had fought to improve society and even the great lawgiver Moses 
had made a most substantial contribution to the social question: there 
were no tramps in ancient Israel! When by the 1890’s individual rabbis 
began to emerge as social reformers they found themselves in good com- 
pany. They could be as papal as the pope, for Leo XIII in his encyclical 
Rerum Novarum (1891) said a kind word for the trade unions and re- 
minded his hearers that workmen were not bondsmen. When Rabbi 
Landsberg of Rochester called for an improvement in social and political 
conditions, he was certainly influenced by the radicalism of his Unitarian 
colleague, William Channing Gannett. But men like Landsberg and 
Huebsch were exceptions; most Gentiles and Jews of that day were 
indifferent to the drive for social justice. The typical pious and moral 
Christian anxiously sought to save his immortal soul and Wise and his 
colleagues did not want to be smeared as radicals by their cautious Chris- 
tian neighbors. The rabbis dared not forget that the leaders in the Jewish 
community were usually employers, politically conservative. It was not 
until the second decade of the twentieth century, during the Progressive 
Era, that a new breed of rabbis, native Americans, began to take vigorous 
positions on matters of social import. The prime influence in this change 
seems to have been the personality and writings of Walter Rauschenbusch 
of Rochester, a Baptist minister.> 


THE RADICALS 


EMIL G. HIRSCH 


In 1885 in his programmatic address to the Pittsburgh Conference Kohler 
had said that the rabbis would have “to face the great social questions and 
problems of today”; it remained for his brother-in-law Emil G. Hirsch to 
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suggest the inclusion of a social justice article in the Platform. Hirsch was 
born in Luxembourg where his distinguished father was the chief rabbi. 
The youngster was brought to America at the age of fourteen and was 
later given an Emanu-El scholarship and educated at the Jewish Hochs- 
chule in Berlin. After brief rabbinates in Baltimore and in Louisville he 
finally settled down in Chicago where he dominated the Jewish commu- 
nity spiritually from 1880 to 1923. In 1892 he was given a post in Judaic 
Studies at the University of Chicago and later demonstrated his high 
scholarly abilities as a consulting editor of the new Jewish Encyclopedia. 
Unlike most erudite academicians he was also a great preacher. Whenever 
the labor leader Samuel Gompers was in Chicago he would make every 
effort to hear the rabbi. Hirsch was probably the most distinguished Re- 
form clergyman in the United States in the early 1900’s, the unques- 
tioned leader of the leftwingers despite the fact that he was personally 
abrasive and brutally frank. He was not popular with his fellow rabbis and 
some of his rich congregants; his colleagues respected him for his intel- 
lect, feared him for his tongue, and envied him for his salary. 

Hirsch’s interests were many. He was a leader in education and in the 
social justice movement, certainly among Jews. It was his conviction that 
workmen were being mistreated but he evinced no understanding of the 
growing sentiment to grant the franchise to women. Many influences 
molded him; like his father he was a student of German critical thought 
and was close intellectually to his father-in-law Einhorn. American reli- 
gious radicalism in its multifarious forms shaped his thoughts and deeds. 
Ethics is religion and religion is ethics; he was a rationalistic, humanistic 
theist with little interest in traditional ritual. Yet he was no assimilation- 
ist, no secret Unitarian: Jews are distinct and must remain so in order to 
prepare the world for a universal religion. As early as 1869 at the Phila- 
delphia Conference his father Samuel had suggested that Christians be 
admitted to the synagog as associate members; this was an invitation that 
the son would probably have seconded in 1885. The synagog must be a 
place for moral instruction dedicated to the improvement of society. This 
tough-minded, pugnacious fighter was no bigot. When the Michael 
Reese Hospital, controlled by the Reform Jewish elite, refused to estab- 
lish a kosher kitchen for the Orthodox immigrants, Hirsch supported the 
traditionalists in their effort to establish a hospital of their own.® 


JEWS AND THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION 


Hirsch, Wise, and the other members of the Pittsburgh Conference were 
certainly encouraged in their thinking by the leftwing Gentile religionists 
of the 1880's. Reform Judaism was at that time probably one of the larg- 
est liberal religious movements in the United States and the Jewish Re- 
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formers, like the modernizing liberal Christian religionists, were under 
the influence of the European Enlightenment, Jacksonian individualism, 
transcendentalism, the English Social Gospel Movement, American ideal- 
ism, and Unitarianism. Most of the liberals, both Jews and Christians, 
worshipped at the shrine of reason. But in this galaxy of socioreligious 
leftists the Jewish Reformers and the Pittsburgh conferees were on the 
conservative right; they deprecated extreme individualism and they 
wanted fixed restrictive principles. They were in no sense radically per- 
missive. They made abundantly clear their belief that their literature (Bi- 
ble) and their faith were superior. 

Seeking tolerance and understanding for themselves and their faith 
the Jews moved closer to nondogmatic Gentiles. Jews who believed in 
man’s innate goodness felt close to Christians who preached the gospel of 
perfectibility. Thus it was that the Jewish liberals were very sympathetic 
to the noncreedal, rationalist, and science-oriented Free Religious Asso- 
ciation (1865) which sought fellowship with all ethical groups. The 
Association hoped for a kingdom of God here on earth for there is a 
“Messiah cradled in the bosom of every man”; the Jews wrote of the glory 
of the coming of a Messianic Age. Along with Emerson, Jewish leaders 
joined the Free Religious Association. When Felix Adler was president in 
1879, Felsenthal was an honorary vice president; Wise, another member, 
had addressed the society in Boston in 1869 and encouraged it to meet in 
his Cincinnati cathedral in 1870. Those liberal Christian Protestants who 
accepted biblical criticism and the conclusions of science were creating an 
intellectual environment where Jews and Christians could meet on com- 
mon ground. 

By the 1890’s, the decade which Wise hoped would bring all reli- 
gionists close together, the Jewish-Christian religiocultural détente was 
approaching its zenith. The two faiths worked closely together at the 
World’s Parliament of Religions which met at the Chicago World’s Fair 
in 1893. The American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies which 
had numerous Jewish officers among its members talked of love, justice, 
humanity, and knowledge. Christians as well as Jews flocked to the Fri- 
day night and Sunday morning lectures of the rabbinic liberals at the turn 
of the century, listening to socioethical appeals geared to the new age of 
political progressivism. These men and movements and religions were all 
part of that wonderful late nineteenth century optimistic and ecumenical 
world that stood on the heights eagerly waiting to greet the dawn of the 
new Messianic Age. It was a pity, a great pity that this hope was soon 
spent. What killed it and buried it? Was it the growing nationalism and 
imperialism of the Americans and Europeans, a narrowing of views that 
left no room for an almost maudlin universalism? Were World War I and 
the Treaty of Versailles its death knell?” 
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THE RADICALS OF THE LATE NINETEENTH AND 
EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


There were a number of Jewish religious leftwingers in that generation of 
great expectations who recommended radical changes. The gauge of their 
extremism is the lessening degree of their Jewish particularism and the 
increasing measure of their universalism. In addition to Hirsch there were 
men like Max Landsberg, Adolf Moses, Solomon H. Sonneschein, Solo- 
mon Schindler, and Charles Fleischer. All of them were born in Central 
Europe. Landsberg (1845-1928), a Berliner who was given an excellent 
Hebraic education, was called to the Rochester rabbinate in 1871. In the 
prayer book which he prepared he blandly changed the original blessing 
invoked on the Jews to one for all of God’s children. He substituted 
confirmation for bar mitzvah, brought Christian clergy into his pulpit, 
and like other liberals joined with Christians in common Thanksgiving 
Day services. On one occasion when his members refused to worship to- 
gether with a Congregationalist minister because of his “subversive” eco- 
nomic views, Landsberg protested most vigorously to his board. He loved 
Hebrew but kept it to an absolute minimum in his religious manual and 
prided himself on how little his services differed from those of the Chris- 
tian liberals. The Sunday service? He was opposed to it; the radicals were 
never of one piece. 

A common characteristic of practically all left-wing rabbis was their 
involvement in the social problems and institutions of the communities in 
which they lived. In 1911 Landsberg, an outstanding worker in the field 
of social welfare, was elected president of the New York State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction. Rabbi Adolf Moses of Louisville was a 
Kentucky commissioner for the blind. Moses, a Pole, had come to the 
United States a year before Landsberg; he officiated as rabbi in Montgom- 
ery and Mobile before accepting the Louisville pulpit. He was no ivory- 
tower scholarly figure for he fought with Garibaldi’s Red Shirts in 1859 
and later served as an officer in the Polish rebellion until he was impris- 
oned by the Russians. Desiring to lessen the national character of Judaism 
and to attach Gentiles to his universalist version of it Moses preached a re- 
ligion of humanity. He felt that his faith would profit by changing its 
name from Judaism to Yahvism.® 

Rabbi Solomon Schindler served Boston’s most prestigious congrega- 
tion till he finally resigned to devote himself to social work. Like Moses 
and Landsberg he came to America because as a liberal his opportunities 
for advancement at home were hampered in the conservative religious 
setting of that day. Schindler was not happy in the pulpit and finally be- 
came the superintendent of the newly established local Jewish union of 
charities, one of the first inclusive Jewish philanthropic federations in this 
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country. He evidently left the federation to become the director of the 
Leopold Morse home for orphans and infirm Hebrews, named after the 
Boston Jewish congressman. Years later he moved to the right publicly 
apologizing in a sermon, Mistakes I Have Made, for reaching out to save 
the world when he should have devoted himself to the individual Jewish 
congregant. As a social worker he had finally learned that charity began at 
home, that a pastoral visit was in its way as important as a pretentious lec- 
ture on Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer. 

Schindler’s successor in his Boston pulpit ultimately abandoned Juda- 
ism. Charles Fleischer had come to these shores from Silesia with his wid- 
owed mother when only a child of nine. Isaac M. Wise, always on the 
lookout for bright youngsters, admitted him to Hebrew Union College 
from where he graduated with the class of 1893. A year later he was rabbi 
at Adath Israel. The congregation and the community at large loved him. 
He was an extremely handsome man, a poet, an orator, and a gifted stu- 
dent of art and music. He fitted beautifully into the Boston of the cultur- 
ally elite and the all embracing theological universalists. Fleischer, one of 
the early rabbinical advocates of social justice, moved rapidly to the left. 
His first allegiance was to the world, not to Jewry and this was the philos- 
ophy he expounded in his pulpit which became a civic forum like Ste- 
phen S. Wise’s Free Synagogue in New York City. But there was this 
great difference: Wise was a Jew and determined to remain one; Fleischer, 
reaching out beyond the horizon, saw America as the great apocalyptic 
melting pot out of which there would yet come a new people and a new 
faith. This man, for whom Jesus was the greatest of the prophets, was an 
assimilationist openly encouraging intermarriage and finally taking a 
Gentile to wife. In 1911, against the wishes of his congregation which 
was sorry to lose him, he left the rabbinate and founded the Sunday Com- 
mons, a nonsectarian community church, and when this experiment in 
world brotherhood languished he became an editor of the New York 
American and a free-lance lecturer. Like Felix Adler he had long ceased to 
be a “Jew,” but the editors of the 1926 Who’s Who in American Jewry re- 
fused to accept his resignation from the Jewish people. They carried both 
Adler and Fleischer as Jews.° 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PITTSBURGH PLATFORM 


In a sense the Pittsburgh Platform of 1885 set out to cut itself off 
definitively from the Schindlers and the Fleischers of the future: This far 
but no farther. The pronouncements in Pittsburgh became the basic 
“creed” of humanitarian Reform and in essence it remains so today. Its ra- 
tional, this-worldly, somewhat secular approach would still meet with the 
approval of late twentieth-century Reformers though they would summa- 
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rily reject its anti-Palestine article and would more warmly urge the pur- 
suit and practice of ceremonies. Pittsburgh produced a complete Reform 
system set on facing the future and saving for Judaism the Americanized 
and acculturated youth. The new generation, impatient of religious disci- 
pline, did not respond in large measure by flocking to the synagog with 
its modernized services and its intellectualized theology. These young 
Americans had other interests. 

In some areas the Pittsburgh manifesto was conservative. It took no 
definite stand on the religious status of women and on the vexed question 
of circumcision for proselytes. The rabbis could speak only for them- 
selves, not for their congregations. They could not disregard the dues 
payers in the pews. The Platform was anti-assimilationist yet optimistic 
ignoring the anti-Semitism and pogroms in Europe and in Russia. Anti- 
Semitism and the mass murders of Jews were but unfortunate episodes on 
the road to progress, enlightenment, and an inevitable acceptance of the 
Jew into the polity of all lands. The rabbis in Pittsburgh broke with the 
gradualism of Wise, not that he was in disagreement with any of the arti- 
cles adopted, but he would not have expressed himself publicly so un- 
equivocally, so bluntly. The Platform pleased many and worried many. 
The liberal rabbis could not take their stand against it on principle yet the 
Reform Jewish rank and file were so unhappy with it that the rabbinic 
conference called for 1886 had to be cancelled. The articles of the Plat- 
form contravened the beliefs and practices of America’s Jewish masses and 
a cold wave of disapproval chilled the Reformers. The break with tradi- 
tion was too abrupt. Strongly and resolutely particularistic, few Reform- 
ers were willing to be tarred as schismatics. The Union and the College, 
as corporate bodies, disavowed the Platform, for both institutions, nomi- 
nally at least, represented all wings of American Judaism. Once more 
Wise retreated declaring that the men who had met spoke only for them- 
selves, not for the laity. 


CONSERVATISM 


THE REACTION TO THE PITTSBURGH PLATFORM 


If many moderate Reformers were annoyed by the publication of the 
Pittsburgh Platform, the Orthodox were outraged by its precipitate break 
with Jewish tradition; although a very substantial percentage of the nomi- 
nal Orthodox were negligent in observing the age-old ceremonies they 
maintained the importance of tradition. In a day when the Christian 
evangelicals were resurgent in attacking their own liberals the Jewish Or- 
thodox also aligned themselves on the side of virtue, conservative creeds, 
and customary practice. The murders in Russia ever since 1881 may well 
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have tended to turn Jews to the right even as they were impelled in that 
direction after the Holocaust. In addition regional rivalries were still 
strong; Wise, the béte noire of the Easterners, was chairman of this radi- 
cal Pittsburgh gathering; he was not a scholar, a gentleman, or a Jew!"! 


THE ORTHODOX AND THEIR ORTHODOXY 


The Platform was attacked and rejected by the Orthodox who far out- 
numbered those aligned with the liberal religious elements. The Ortho- 
dox of the 1880’s were for the most German-born immigrants; even by 
the end of the century there were only two Orthodox rabbis who had 
been born in the United States. On the other hand most East Europeans 
in the United States—Orthodox—chose to ignore the Pittsburgh resolu- 
tions. In principle, if essentials alone are considered, the Orthodox and 
the Reformers were one in subscribing to a universal morality and to an 
ethical monotheism. But life was certainly not lived on such levels. Those 
men and women who were loyal to tradition believed in the dietary laws 
and the Sabbath and the Holy Days with their attendant ceremonies. De- 
spite the increasing availability of the bathtub women were expected to 
visit the mikveh for the monthly rite of purification. The Sunday supple- 
mentary service is Christian; the Pentateuch is divinely inspired, and all 
oral, rabbinic tradition is sacrosanct, inviolable. The siddur, the standard 
all-Hebrew and Aramaic prayer book, already centuries old, is authorita- 
tive. It posits a belief in the Messiah, the restoration to Palestine, the re- 
building of the Temple, animal sacrifice, resurrection. Most of these trea- 
sured beliefs had long been excised from Wise’s Minhag America and 
when two Orthodox Jews in Cincinnati were accidentally handed a copy 
of Wise’s prayer book they threw it into the stove. The Cincinnati Re- 
former’s reaction to this act was typical. He offered two cents for the pho- 
tographs of the respective book burners as long as their jackass ears were 
prominent. 

The loyalty of the majority to Orthodoxy was largely spiritual and 
emotional. Actually traditionalism was in retreat despite growing mem- 
bership in both the churches and the synagogs. Nonattendance was al- 
most de rigueur. Some angry Jews in Colorado had to lock the doors of 
the sanctuary to guarantee the preservation of a quorum; New Yorkers 
occasionally hired professional worshippers to ensure the necessary quota 
of males, and a Richmond minister once started to read services without a 
single worshipper. There was no ecclesiastical court of any consequence 
in all America; the rabbinic laws of marriage and divorce were too often 
observed in the breach. Most immigrant Jews did close their stores on the 
High Holy Days.’ 
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ORTHODOX ADAPTATION AND THE RISE OF MODERATES 


Not surprisingly a number of congregations that bared their fangs at the 
Pittsburgh Reformers were themselves moving slowly to the left, adapt- 
ing the forms of worship to the ineluctable demands of the American 
ethos. Even Shearith Israel the very foundation stone of American Ortho- 
doxy flirted in 1872 with the employment of an English lecturer. Ortho- 
doxy was altogether a relative concept; most treasured observances were 
in a state of flux. In his 1879 book, The Jews, E. M. Myers distinguished 
five categories of believers stretching from Strictly Orthodox to Radical 
Reformers. 

The Orthodox majority despite their accommodative leanings began 
to move against the egregiously radical Pittsburgh Reformers. The attacks 
of Kohut and the arrival of the East European Orthodox thousands en- 
couraged the traditionalist offensive. The American Hebrew, published 
since 1879, was a conservative mouthpiece, and Rodeph Shalom of Phila- 
delphia, the oldest Ashkenazic synagog in the country, seceded from the 
Union (1884). Many Easterners were now convinced that Reform and the 
College were schismatic and it was not too difficult to persuade them that 
they deserved a college and a union of their own. This time the Easterners 
were successful: out of their hunger for institutions of their own came a 
new school and a new Jewish denomination, one that was ultimately to 
be known as Conservatism. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONNOTATION OF “CONSERVATISM” 


From the 1850’s until the turn of the century the word “Conservative” 
was used by Orthodox and moderates to express their desire to conserve 
or preserve Judaism against the inroads of the Reformers; indeed the word 
“Conservative” was often but another synonym for Orthodox. When 
used by Reformers its connotation was reproachful if not pejorative. By 
1880 the term was sometimes applied to the acculturated Orthodox or to 
moderate right-wing Reformers. Conservative congregations, growing in 
numbers, were those that tolerated mixed seating, art music, women in 
the choirs, vernacular preaching in German and in English, minor liturgi- 
cal omissions, confirmation, a rigid insistence on decorum, and the doing 
away with the auctioning of synagogal honors. These were the congrega- 
tions that advertised for preachers with modern ideas but sought to retain 
those traditional customs which were deemed practicable. These people 
spoke vaguely of the spirit of the times but thought of themselves as com- 
pletely observant Jews. By the middle 1880’s when they referred to 
themselves as “Conservatives” they were thinking hostilely of the Pitts- 
burgh Platform. It was not until the early twentieth century, however, 
that these Orthodox leftists had created a movement of their own that 
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began to be known as “Conservatism.” Ultimately it was this group that 
decades later became America’s most numerous Jewish denomination.'* 


RISE OF THE JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY ASSOCIATION 
AND THE SEMINARY 


CONSERVATISM 1886-1887 


Though the Orthodox and their allies were strongly opposed to Reform 
and the pronouncements that emerged from Pittsburgh they were just as 
determined as the Reformers to save the youth in this permissive Ameri- 
can environment for Judaism, Orthodox Judaism. A good traditionally- 
oriented seminary would go far to counteract the baneful influence of the 
Hebrew Union College. The Orthodox had been working to establish an 
educational institution of their own since 1841. Rabbi Aaron Wise of 
New York City was pleading for a school in the East as early as the 
1870’s; it remained for his son Stephen Samuel Wise to establish the Jew- 
ish Institute of Religion in 1922. Sabato Morais, the minister of Mikveh 
Israel in Philadelphia, wanted a seminary Orthodox in name as well as in 
deed, but Kohut and others preferred the more inclusive name Jewish 
Theological Seminary, which was the name of the Breslau school which 
was the most prestigious modernistic rabbinical college in all Europe and 
where some of them had studied. Thus it was that a Jewish Theological 
Seminary Association was fashioned in 1886 to unite the Orthodox and 
the right-wing Moderates. It was their goal to maintain “historical 
Judaism”; actually Wise and his Reform colleagues always insisted that 
they too stood firmly on “positive” historical foundations, that they had 
not broken with the past. The Association, however, strongly affirmed its 
loyalty to the Mosaic law as interpreted in rabbinic traditions. The new 
school established in 1887 was governed by native Americans, immigrant 
Germans, and a Polish-born Yiddish newspaper publisher; all were 
staunchly Orthodox. Yet despite the fact that the school was traditional it 
was thoroughly Americanistic; the East European masses of the Lower 
East Side looked upon it with suspicion." 


ALEXANDER KOHUT (1842-1894) 


It was the coming of Alexander Kohut and his anti-Reform assaults that 
helped start the chain reaction that was to eventuate in both the Pitts- 
burgh Platform and the Jewish Theological Seminary. Kohut, a Hungar- 
ian, had studied at the Breslau Seminary—with its insistence on a thor- 
ough secular background—and had then returned home to embark on a 
great career becoming one of Hungary’s most distinguished rabbis, a 
scholar of note, and a member of parliament. It is difficult to determine 
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what brought him, a great talmudist, to this rabbinic frontier unless it was 
the anti-Jewish Tisza-Eszlar ritual murder accusation that shocked and 
disillusioned Hungarian and World Jewry during the years 1882-1883. 
Kohut may have fled from Hungarian Christian obscurantism but he was 
probably enticed, too, by the prospect of serving a wealthy and generous 
New York congregation. He mounted his new pulpit in May, 1885. Al- 
though the synagog which he led, Ahabat Chesed, was a member of the 
Union he was not deterred from attacking the Reformers even in those 
pre-Pittsburgh Platform days. Kohut was a moderate, far to the right of 
Wise, but like the Cincinnatian, a gradualist. He was not Orthodox; he 
tolerated a policy of “salutary neglect” with respect to those Jewish prac- 
tices which were no longer venerated by traditionally-minded Jews. 
When the new school was opened Kohut taught Talmud. His early death 
in 1894 followed three years later by the passing of Morais was a blow to 
the new seminary.'® 


SABATO MORAIS AND THE SEMINARY 


Kohut was not the founder of the Jewish Theological Seminary. If any 
man deserves the honor it is the Philadelphia hazzan or rabbi Sabato Mo- 
rais (1823-1897). This native Italian came to the United States in 1851, a 
young man of twenty-eight, as Leeser’s successor at Mikveh Israel. The 
unhappy Leeser had resigned in 1850; his board was very difficult and 
Leeser was neurotic. Morais remained with the congregation till his death 
in 1897 a tribute to his capacity to survive. Unlike Kohut he was not a 
distinguished talmudist but he was an excellent Hebraist, a fine student of 
the Bible, a Hebrew poet, and the translator of the book of Jeremiah for 
the Jewish Publication Society’s proposed new English version of the Old 
Testament. He was a scholarly cultured gentlemen. When Leeser opened 
Maimonides College, Morais taught Bible, an experience which no doubt 
stood him in good stead in the new school. In 1884 he began to agitate 
for an out-and-out Orthodox seminary. The Terefah Banquet of 1883 
had very probably turned him against the Cincinnati college, and the 
Pittsburgh Platform confirmed him in his efforts to establish a rival 
school, though he had previously attempted to work with Wise. To- 
gether with a number of other rabbis he wasted but little time after the 
Pittsburgh Conference in calling for a new seminary. When it was 
opened in 1887 he served it as professor of Bible and as president of the 
faculty. 

The new institution was strictly Orthodox; Morais had no desire to 
deviate from the halakah, canon law, and in this respect he was over to 
the right of the more permissive Kohut. Yet this Philadelphia rabbi was 
in no sense an obscurantist. He was always an Italian patriot, a friend of 
Mazzini, an antislavery man before emancipation had become a national 
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policy, and a respected speaker at Christian gatherings. When the Russian 
Jews began moving into Philadelphia he became their friend. He cooper- 
ated with the Alliance Israélite Universelle and aided the East European 
newcomers who had planted themselves in the New Jersey agricultural 
colonies. In recognition of his work and services in the Jewish and gen- 
eral communities the University of Pennsylvania conferred an honorary 
doctorate on him in 1887. In all probability he was the second Jew in the 
United States so to be singled out by a distinguished academic institution; 
the first was Bernhard Felsenthal. 

As a college president commuting from Philadelphia to New York 
City and as a busy minister in a demanding congregation, Morais could 
hardly be expected to give the seminary the attention it needed. It was not 
a successful institution though it did manage to stay alive despite the lack 
of funds and real leadership. Unlike the Cincinnati college the New York 
school had no federation of synagogs to support it, and the immigrant 
East Europeans, poor and petit bourgeois for the most part, shied off. For 
them the natives and the acculturating Central Europeans were as un- 
kosher as the Reformers, if not worse. The founding synagogs, a pot 
pourri of native traditionalists and Moderate Reformers, were held to- 
gether largely by animus toward Wise and Reform. Time moved some of 
them to the left and by 1900 with the death of the Cincinnatian they 
joined or rejoined the Union. The Jewish Theological Seminary gradu- 
ated few students. The one man among them to make a great career was 
Joseph H. Hertz who was to become the official chief rabbi of the British 
Empire.” 


THE CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RasBis (CCAR) 


INTRODUCTION 


The rise of the Jewish Theological Seminary was a blow to Wise who 
had always maintained that his College served all American Jews. No 
doubt he consoled himself that his school was successful and that it was 
guaranteed permanence by the enthusiastic if not the generous support of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. Though he now had a 
seminary and a federation of synagogs behind him he still lacked a na- 
tional association of rabbis to effectuate his hopes for an authoritative ec- 
clesiastical body that would bring order and uniformity to Jewish beliefs 
and practices. To be sure there had been minuscule local rabbinical as- 
semblies ever since the 1840’s and throughout the 1860’s and 1870's 
ministers had met sporadically in New York, Philadelphia, and even in 
Chicago. There were always rabbis who talked of regional or national or- 
ganization. Leeser had sought in vain to bring the Jewish clergy together 
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as early as 1853 but with the rise of the Union in the 1870’s the hope for 
a rabbinical assembly became practicable. Rabbis, as well as laymen, at- 
tended the periodic councils of the Union. The rabbis placed much more 
importance on unity in worship and observance than the laymen and 
when at the Union meeting in 1879 the ministers attempted to organize, 
the lay leaders ruled them out of order. As in the B’nai B’rith, religion in 
a denominational sense was deemed divisive. 

The rabbis were not to be stopped, however. A year earlier, 1878, Lil- 
ienthal had sought to unite the Jewish clergy and, in the following year, 
did succeed in establishing the Rabbinical Literary Association of Amer- 
ica. It lived till about 1883 when it went the way of all flesh: Lilienthal 
was dead and the Terefah Banquet in Cincinnati that year certainly did 
little to cement unity. During the brief span of about five years it was 
quite successful. It published two volumes of a rather good popular- 
scientific magazine called the Hebrew Review (1880-1882) which had 
something less than 100 subscribers. It was hoped that Jewish laymen and 
cultured Christians would read the Review which was strongly apologetic 
and ardently American in tone. The Association was interested in produc- 
ing Jewish books, but its real objective was to establish a forum where dis- 
cussion might bring some degree of uniformity if not of authority. The 
burning questions of that day were the dietary laws, marriage, divorce, 
and funeral ritual problems, the admission of proselytes, and of course the 
Sunday supplementary service. These are the very questions that were to 
engage the rabbis at the Pittsburgh Conference. Wise’s push for a discus- 
sion on a synod helped disrupt the Association. 

A Jewish Literary Union established in St. Louis in 1885 aspired to 
produce an English Bible and liturgical and juvenile literature but this re- 
gional association of rabbis and laymen accomplished little. Five years 
later Henry Berkowitz seems to have been the moving spirit behind yet 
another transmississippi group, the Rabbinic Alliance. Its goal was the ed- 
ucation of the youth, a favorite theme with Berkowitz. In 1893 he estab- 
lished the Jewish Chautauqua, a national education association in which 
rabbinical influence was paramount. These organizations, though domi- 
nated by rabbis, were primarily educational in scope and were not really 
clerical conferences. 

After the dissolution of the Rabbinical Literary Association rabbis in- 
terested in uniformity began to organize regionally into conferences. The 
Conference of Rabbis of Southern Congregations, centering around New 
Orleans, was founded in 1885 and managed to stay alive for two or three 
years. This was a Reformist group that subscribed to the Pittsburgh Plat- 
form but permitted the rabbis the right of dissent. Some of its members 
insisted upon circumcision for adult proselytes and expressed their opposi- 
tion to Sunday services. They reaffirmed their belief in the Sabbath of the 
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Decalogue. Papers were read, common problems were debated, and an 
effort was made to raise standards in the Sunday schools. Northern rabbis 
organized the same year as the Southern ones, calling themselves the Jew- 
ish Ministers’ Association of America and including both Orthodox and 
Reformers. Like the other rabbinical associations the rabbis met together 
in the attempt to solve common problems but in this instance were partic- 
ularly united in their distrust of Wise and the Union." 

With a Northern and a Southern fellowship in existence it was inevi- 
table that a Western or Central association would ultimately arise. This 
new conference was called into being in 1889 by Wise who had sought to 
organize and unite the rabbis ever since the late 1840’s. He had called 
them together in the 1850’s in Cleveland and had summoned them once 
again in 1870 and then 1871. In his determination to achieve unity he 
had even met with the Einhorn group in Philadelphia and with the Koh- 
ler radicals in Pittsburgh although undoubtedly with misgivings. Every- 
thing pointed toward a larger national organization; the Christian 
churches were united and during the last quarter of the century America 
with new transportation and communication systems was itself entering 
an era of consolidation and centralization. The seventy-five-year-old 
Wise moved to take action, conscious that the Orthodox were resurgent 
in the Jewish Theological Seminary. Calling together his friends and his 
own graduates he established the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis. It was an immediate success; after a while even the radicals and the 
Easterners and the Southerners began to join. It was to become the first 
permanent rabbinical conference in World Jewry. His followers did not 
commit themselves to Reform; however, the Conference was non-Or- 
thodox for it officially incorporated not only all the resolutions and deci- 
sions of the earlier German rabbinical assemblies but also the Pittsburgh 
Platform. From its very beginning the CCAR was American Judaism’s 
first national Reform institution; nominally the UAHC and the HUC 
were not Reform. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE CCAR 


The rabbis who met in the CCAR were concerned with both personal 
and professional problems. They wanted to raise the standards of their 
office, to encourage the spirit of fraternity among their associates, and to 
provide relief for colleagues in distress. They read scholarly papers, pub- 
lished tracts and sermons for the small-town Jews, and reached out anx- 
iously for uniformity in practice. It was these deliberations that brought 
unity to Reform, that established a consensus in public worship, in mar- 
riage and divorce, in the confirmation ceremony, in conversions to Juda- 
ism, in circuit preaching, cremation, anti-Zionism, religious school in- 
struction, and in equal rights for women. To be sure, Wise wanted more 
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than a consensus; he wanted authority, a synod to compel uniformity, but 
in this area the rabbis overruled him. The CCAR was and still remains a 
sounding board; none of its resolutions is binding. That is the secret of its 
viability and success. Because freedom was and is accorded to all, the 
Conference speedily became a vehicle to unite liberal rabbis and to further 
Reform." 


THE UNION PRAYER BOOK 


In his 1848 call “To the Ministers and Other Israelites” Wise had inti- 
mated, if only vaguely, the need for a Union, a College, and a rabbinical 
association. Apparently he had by the 1890’s accomplished all he had set 
out to do. The use of his “American Rite,” the Minhag America, had 
brought uniformity of worship to many congregations. Nevertheless this 
manual was a personal one; it was by no means the book of common 
prayer for all Reformers. Many rabbis were of the opinion that no 
effective union in Reform could be created without such an instrument, 
one that would be thoroughly Americanistic. The old fashioned Hebrew 
prayer book would certainly not serve to unite Reform Jewry. Many read 
no Hebrew and its attacks on persecutors and its petitions for a restoration 
of the Davidic monarchy and an obsolete Temple ritual were altogether 
unacceptable. The English translations that faced the Hebrew page were 
often archaic or inadequate. When “Alphabet” (E.B.M.) Browne moved 
to have the UAHC sponsor a prayer book that would bring uniformity 
out of diversity his motion was ruled out of order, for some of the Union 
synagogs still used the siddur; the liberals all had their own treasured 
prayer books. It was obvious that if a common rite was to be adopted it 
would have to be new and sponsored by a religious body with some de- 
gree of authority. 

The CCAR determined to prepare such a work for the Sabbath, 
weekdays, and festivals. It appeared in 1892 and was soon followed by a 
volume for the High Holy Days and, ultimately, by a Union Haggadah 
for Passover and a Union Hymnal. Volume one of the Union Prayer Book 
was prepared by a committee that was independent of Wise. It fashioned 
the new work from a number of liberal rituals that were then circulating. 
Although Wise lost a steady source of income through the displacement 
of his Minhag America he offered no objection as he had in 1870 when the 
New York rabbinical conference threatened his beloved manual. The 
new Union Prayer Book omitted most of the Hebrew of the siddur and was 
completely leftist and universalistic. Successor editions down into the late 
twentieth century gradually restored some of the Hebrew as the Reform- 
ers moved back toward the center identifying themselves more closely 
with World Jewry.” 
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THE HALAKAH 


It is very probable that the radical spirit in the CCAR reached its zenith 
in 1895 at the convention which met in Rochester. It was then that the 
men declared that the rabbinical writings were literature, nothing more. 
This rejection of the Oral Law, of the halakah, the observance of which is 
obligatory on all tradition-minded Jews, formally marked a definitive 
break with Orthodoxy. Some of the radicals present would have liked to 
include the Bible in this statement but they desisted out of respect for the 
aged Wise and fear of disrupting the Conference. There were still rabbis 
who believed that the Bible had a sanctity and an authority all its own.?! 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
REFLECTIONS ON JEWISH RELIGIOUS LIFE, 
1860-1920 


PROBLEMS 


f the vantage point of the cultured native American Jew of the 

twentieth century the religious services of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury often left much to be desired. There was little if any hierarchical au- 
thority; congregationalism remained rampant. Not only were there theo- 
logical differences on all sides but what was more obvious—and maybe 
even more significant—diversity in services, practices, and religiosocial 
behavior. The diversity was a constant source of annoyance. In 1859 the 
New York Orthodox were upset, at a charity dinner, when the Reform- 
ers present were not prepared to don their hats as the Hebrew grace was 
chaunted. 

Orthodox and Reformers were unhappy with one another: the Re- 
formers lost the Orthodox but won the liberals. Only in the smaller 
towns was there less polarization; where there was only a handful of the 
faithful compromise was imperative if services were to be held at all. Re- 
form itself was riven by differences. In 1884 there was even talk of calling 
a general convention to consider the state of Judaism in America. It may 
well be that this realization of the need for crystallization of belief and 
practices—if only among the liberals—was one of the many reasons that 
prompted Kohler to call the Pittsburgh Conference the following year.' 

Decorum was still a problem. Many if not most members of synagogs 
were immigrants who had not yet adopted the American amenities. Po- 
lice, not infrequently, were called in to haul worshippers to jail for creat- 
ing a disturbance in the services. Totally at home in the house of their 
God individuals shouted, gesticulated, chewed tobacco, and sauntered out 
to lounge in front of the sanctuary. Children in both the nave and the gal- 
leries added to the confusion. In October, 1864, Eugene Henry Levy, a 
cultured Confederate soldier, attended services in Richmond during the 
High Holy Days. After seeing what went on he recorded in his diary that 
he was “more than ever convinced of the necessity of reform.” 
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Congregational boards were tough and hard on rabbis. In the greatest 
and richest of congregations presidents ruled with an iron hand. Merz- 
bacher of Emanu-El was reprimanded for inviting Wise to preach. Rabbis 
themselves were not allowed to sermonize without the president’s per- 
mission, let alone bring in another rabbi to hold forth without the au- 
thorization of the synagogal authorities. In 1870 a minister lost his job 
because he preached against poker playing. Congregational parsimon- 
iousness was also typical. When the roof at B’nai El in St. Louis leaked 
one member said that there was no need for repairs; if necessary he would 
hold up his umbrella when it rained. Seemingly determined to save on 
light Macon Jewry kept the synagog so dark that the rabbi could barely 
read the service. This same minister complained that he was not paid 
promptly and that his congregants accorded him no home hospitality. 
When Moses Mielziner, a scholarly gentleman, was hired to serve Anshe 
Chesed in New York the congregation paid his traveling expenses but 
not those of his accompanying wife and children.” 

Intermarriage was an ever-present hazard and its concomitants, prose- 
lytization and the circumcision of neophytes, were subjects for constant 
discussion and contention. The Sabbath was neglected by practically all 
Jews for it was the most important business day of the week for retailers. 
The rabbis fulminated against this disregard of the Day of Rest; Jews are 
more the servants of gold than the servants of God, said one minister. 
Ever ready to denigrate the non-observant New Yorkers, Wise said the 
gold dealers and stockjobbers among them had given up Judaism because 
it was not quoted on the board; they were contractors who had contracted 
their religion to zero; they were oil speculators who said good-bye to 
heaven for they sought their fortune in the infernal regions. And even 
more, he continued, they were apostates, neither Jews nor Christians, be- 
cause they kept their stores open on Saturdays and Sundays. They were 
rationalists, theists, materialists. Wise was prone to exaggerate—if only to 
make his point—but it was true that by the 1860’s some societies were 
holding balls on Friday evening. 

Apathy was common; many individuals flirted with assimilation; 
Jews joined the Unitarian churches and the non-Jewish liberal religious 
associations. One radical urged his coreligionists to observe the Sabbath 
and all the Holy Days on Sundays. Many refused to join synagogs. These 
were the nothingarians; American freedoms encouraged defections. Some 
blamed the indifference to the established cultural and religious institu- 
tions on the need to provide funds for the incoming East European 
masses. This is why congregations, Judaism, suffered and Jewish identity 
waned, so they said. It is true that for the secularist Jew relief was more 
important than religion, but for this type of man charity to Jews was in it- 
self a form of identification. If there had been no need for philanthropy 
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he still would not have joined or gone to the synagog. In that Gilded Age 
Jews, like many Christians, were not ardent religionists.* 


REFORM DOMINANT? 


By the second half of the nineteenth century Reform had spread to every 
corner of this country. Both natives and newcomers wanted to be ac- 
cepted by the Gentiles; the Jews were eager to remain Jews but they were 
equally determined to be or to become Americans. By making certain 
compromises in traditional observance Reform made it easy for the Jew to 
enter into the parameters of American life and culture. This new liberal 
Judaism, which attracted many, dominated American Jewish life; it was 
particularly strong in the Middle West and the South where acculturation 
may have been faster because there were fewer immigrants. This was 
grass roots country for the Hebrew Union College which, astride the 
Ohio, was able to nourish Jewry in the heartland of the continent. In the 
last decades of the century the Reformers reached their peak in relative 
numbers and in ideological influence representing the cream of a success- 
ful middle class which evinced high visibility through their magnificent 
synagogs. Emanu-El of New York had $28.25 in the treasury in 1845; af- 
ter the Civil War it was prepared to spend a half a million dollars for a 
gorgeous new temple. In the tiny congregations of the 1880’s ministers 
might receive as little as $400; Emanu-El, so it was said, paid its rabbi 
$10,000, an enormous sum. 

The rise of Reform in the United States is phenomenal and unique. 
Back in Germany the Jewish liberals ruminated and crawled slowly to- 
ward the left; in the United States in a freer society these same Germans 
abandoned Orthodoxy in one continuous unending process. By 1878 the 
movement had not only reached the Pacific but had started to penetrate 
the High Plains reaching even into Nevada. Eastern Reformers were so 
sure of themselves that they participated in a liberal European Jewish con- 
ference sending a delegate in 1869 to the Leipzig synod. The future, they 
thought, lay with them; they were vigorous and belligerent. When a bit- 
ter struggle raged in Detroit’s Beth El over the introduction of family 
pews a few of the radicals entered the synagog at night and sawed off the 
women’s seats in the gallery. The next day the wives had to sit with their 
husbands downstairs and they never returned to the balcony. 

The initiative in abrupt liberalizing changes came most often from 
dedicated laymen. Most rabbis were traditionalists who found it difficult 
to cope with a permissive free society. They moved too slowly to please 
the laymen. It was the laity who broke through not only in innovating 
changes but in assuming religious leadership. Mr. L. M. Loewenberg of 
Vicksburg is an example, possibly untypical in his energy, of the dedi- 
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cated synagoggoer. Immediately after the War devastated Vicksburg had 
a small congregation that was inching its way toward Reform. Its presi- 
dent, Mr.Loewenberg, served his fellow Jews not only as rabbi but also as 
hazzan, shofarblower, shohet, mohel, marriage officiant, and as male sec- 
retary of the Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent Society. He was also a notary 
public and a justice of the peace. He was not a rich man but he managed 
to support a wife and eight children and confidently looked forward to an 
even larger family. It was his hope that one day the town would build a 
synagog of its own. 

There was a continuous push for acculturation, Americanization, 
Protestantization, in the sense that there was a lessening of Hebrew. Un- 
doubtedly parents were constantly being pushed leftward by their native- 
born children who cherished no nostalgia for European Orthodoxy. 
There were some radicals who were ready to banish Hebrew from the 
synagog, but these extremists were exceedingly few; in fact these men of- 
ten defected entirely. The more typical congregant sought to pattern 
himself outwardly on his Gentile neighbors; he wanted a Protestant-like 
service with hymns and a sermon in the vernacular. By effecting some 
sort of a compromise between American ways and the traditional Hebrew 
services Reform did much to keep Jews in the fold. On the whole Reform 
satisfied the Jew who was eager not to be too unlike his Christian neigh- 
bor. This is reflected in a letter which Henry Berkowitz of Mobile, He- 
brew Union College class of 1883, wrote to his friend Edward M. Calisch 
of Peoria, class of 1887. Berkowitz reported that he had a good Sunday 
school and good teachers, that practically every Jew in town was a mem- 
ber of his congregation, that there was a full attendance on Friday night 
and Saturday, that his Bible class met every Monday afternoon and the lit- 
erary society on Sunday night. The young folks were not absent from the 
services. This glowing report may be accurate, for Berkowitz was an ex- 
ceptionally able man. It is a picture of Reform at its best; it is not typical. 


REFORM AND ITs CONTRIBUTION 


THE RABBI AS LEADER 


If in Reform Judaism all Jews are priests in a kingdom of priests then the 
Reform rabbi is the High Priest enthroned on a pulpit talking down to 
auditors, not participants. Unlike Orthodoxy which is worshipper-or 
congregation-centered the Reform rabbi was beginning to emerge as the 
leader; his status in this country was on the rise. The congregational serv- 
ice which he now dominated was decorous but markedly diminished in 
emotion and devotion. This new status of rabbis coupled with the sizable 
and prosperous American Jewish community began to attract some lead- 
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ers of quality. Unlike the Christian missionaries, rabbis are not pioneers; 
having no love for the howling wilderness they emigrated only to estab- 
lished communities which were prepared to appreciate learning and guid- 
ance. Some of the men who arrived on these shores in the 1850’s and 
1860’s were cultured 48’ers, competent laymen turned rabbis who found 
it possible to survive spiritually in the liberal American milieu. In Europe 
they may well have been lost to Judaism. They could not, would not, 
officiate in a synagogal world which was not ready to accept the implica- 
tions of the new physical and social sciences. Typical of these new im- 
ports was the Hungarian Albert (Aaron Siegfried) Bettelheim (1830- 
1890) who received his Ph.D. from the University of Prague in 1848. In 
Hungary he had been a public school superintendent, newspaper corre- 
spondent, tutor to a governor’s family, and even a rabbi. Religious liberal- 
ism may have prompted him to come to America. After he arrived here in 
1867 he again played many roles: he was the editor of a German news- 
paper, an art critic, a novelist, and a rabbi serving congregations in Rich- 
mond, San Francisco, and Baltimore. Bettelheim died while on a voyage 
in 1890 and was buried at sea by Catholic priests who recited the kaddish, 
the Hebrew-Aramaic prayer for the dead. His young daughter Rebekah 
married another great American Jew, the widower Alexander Kohut, 
who was left with a family of eight children. 

Congregations appreciated men like Bettelheim because of a desire 
for modern leadership, a desire that was not untouched by secularism and 
even indifference. New liberal preachers, brilliant, able, educated, and 
adaptive, exercised great influence not only on Jews but on the general 
community in which they lived; often they were the most distinguished 
clergymen in the city. Through their achievements, their communal serv- 
ice, they raised the status of their foreign-born constituents.° 


REFORM THEOLOGY AND PRACTICE 


By the second half of the century there were actually two Judaisms in this 
country, both in a state of flux: Orthodoxy moving very slowly to the 
left, and Reform rapidly approaching the standardization which was to be 
deemed “classical.” Despite the fact that here in America every man was 
his own theologian, that intramural religious conflicts among the liberals, 
as among the Christians, were bitter, that radical religious departures or 
aberrations were not unusual, a common corpus of beliefs, attitudes, and 
prejudices was developing among the Reformers. Unlike the Charlestoni- 
ans of 1824 their approach was evolutionary not revolutionary. They 
were anti-Palestinian restorationists, affirmative in their acceptance of 
American culture. For them acculturation was a survivalist device. In the 
final analysis, as Jews, they were anti-assimilationist, anti-radical, and 
anti-secular. 
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By the 1880’s the Reformers, brigaded spiritually with the tolerant 
Christian leftwingers, began to talk of social justice, but for a generation 
it was to remain only talk. With the exception of Hirsch and some 
kindred souls, few were concerned about introducing social reforms into 
the general community. They were not active in agitating on behalf of 
the impoverished sick, prisoners, alcoholics, Negroes. They were not in- 
terested in temperance, women suffrage, and the welfare of the laborer. 
One of the reasons that Jews looked askance at the Christian reformers 
was that they were often evangelicals closely allied to the missionaries. 
Any relationship to conversionists was summarily rejected. On the whole, 
social reformers were unpopular, and the staid Jewish businessmen seek- 
ing anonymity and acceptance were anything but venturesome. If they 
had one social concern it was to raise the intellectual and moral level of 
Jewry, a goal pursued since the 1840’s by the B’nai B’rith. They were not 
opposed to ceremonies as long as the religionists realized that they were 
not an end in themselves. The liberals emphasized principles and ethics; 
they were universalist, world-oriented in their rituals. 

Enjoying the luxury of autonomy so typical of this land Jewish Re- 
formers of all hues fashioned their own theology, liturgy, and folkways as 
they moved comfortably into the open society that enveloped them. They 
emphasized, overemphasized, decorum. They introduced some new cere- 
monies such as the Pentatecost flower ritual and the harvest service for 
the Feast of Tabernacles and imported good music and technically-trained 
cantors. They developed beautiful dignified forms of worship which 
stressed the vernacular and made Judaism respectable in their own eyes if 
not in the eyes of the Gentiles. The prestige of the modernized synagog 
began to vie with that of the lodge and the elite charity association. They 
were anthropocentric, not theocentric; more and more their thinking be- 
gan to reflect modernity rather than the medieval tradition. Rabbinic au- 
thority was cast off. They were more sympathetic to women religiously, 
less particularistic in their reception of proselytes, more open to the con- 
clusions of science, ready to create a rational, free, viable faith. Yet with 
all their changes in thinking and practice, there was no question in Re- 
form Jewish minds that theirs was a positive historical Judaism. Their 
influence extended even to Germany where some remigrants from the 
States introduced Wise’s Minhag America in certain limited circles.® 


WISE AND HIS INSTITUTIONS 


Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery; the ultimate influence of the 
Reform Movement is documented by the fact that the three basic institu- 
tions it fashioned were copied by the Conservatives and the Orthodox in 
the next generation. These three were a federation of synagogs, a semi- 
nary, and a permanent conference of rabbis, all owing their existence at 
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least partially to the creative Wise. These are his monuments; he is the 
structural creator. He did not fashion the theology or the practices of lib- 
eral Judaism. His was a different role. Others preached unity; he accom- 
plished it for a substantial segment of American Jewry. By the late 1870s, 
about a decade after the building of a transcontinental railroad, he had 
coopted congregations all the way from the Hudson River to San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Union, unity, homogeneity came out of the West because Jews 
were fewer in numbers and were constantly exposed to the pressure of an 
environment where they were a negligible minority. There was a greater 
need to adapt. Their residual Orthodoxy, which most of them never for- 
got, was not fortified by constant infusions, arrivals, from traditional Eu- 
rope. The east had as much élan vital, liberal, radical sentiments as the 
West but Orthodoxy with its mass following and its continuous rein- 
forcements of faithful believers from the other side of the Atlantic re- 
tarded any overwhelming religious liberalization there. More than any 
other individual Wise is the source of unity in the Movement. Through 
his organizing skill and persistence he made Cincinnati the world center 
of the Reform Movement. The man was no doctrinaire; he was permis- 
sive, ready, if necessary, to compromise, a man of charm drawing thou- 
sands to his side like his charismatic contemporary Dwight L. Moody, the 
evangelist. Wise possessed an indefatigable energy that was constantly 
stoked by ambition. The Jewish religious leftists were in effect centrifu- 
gal; not Wise; his influence was cohesive, centripetal; he united the lib- 
eral masses by herding them under a common umbrella, working cease- 
lessly to enforce conformity to standards. 

The Union which he helped form in the early 1870’s embraced radi- 
cals, moderates, and Orthodox; it was determined to play down and har- 
monize differences and create, in the fullness of time, a form of American 
Judaism. This it did eventually but in the process this creation was a far 
cry from the Orthodoxy of the European fathers. The unity, rather the 
federation which came into being, was purchased at a price. In order to 
keep the peace every congregation was conceded to be a law unto itself. 
Neither the older Board of Delegates of American Israelites nor the later 
Union ever evolved a specific theological creed. Wise accepted this basic 
limiting proviso of complete religious autonomy with the utmost reluc- 
tance. He wanted religious conformity not a permissive organic unity, but 
he was hopeful that common bonds would lead to common practices. In 
this hope he was vindicated by time. The Union reached its peak in 1878 
when it took over the Board of Delegates. This was as close as it ever 
came to becoming the overall organization for American Jewry. Though 
it embraced the elite congregations Reform never controlled all of Ameri- 
can Jewish religious life. It always remained a minority. It did have a na- 
tional program of sorts: it set out to settle Jews on the land, to instruct 
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and edify coreligionists in the small towns; it furthered religious schools, 
worked to keep the doors open for immigrants, and fought for civil and 
political rights for Jews both here and abroad. This was its ambitious pro- 
gram; much of it remained on paper never to be effectuated. Outside of 
the loose federation it brought to pass its only real success was the estab- 
lishment of a seminary. 

To a great extent the Union was actually created in order to build a 
college that would train Americans for an American type of Judaism; the 
German ethnic synagog had no future in the United States. This school 
which Wise and his lay associates brought into being successfully trained 
American collegians to cope with the American scene. That generation of 
immigrants and natives was so fervently patriotic that it even thought of 
teaching the seminarians general American history. Of the three institu- 
tions which Wise had sponsored the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis was the most Reform. It was a congeries of liberal-minded rabbis 
and functionaries who gathered together to discuss their problems and, 
voluntarily, to create standards in belief and practices. In this effort they 
were successful.’ 


EAST VERSUS WEST 


The establishment of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations and 
the College and the Central Conference of Rabbis by the transallegheny 
Reformers may well be an attempt of these Western Israelites to domi- 
nate all Jewish religious life in America. To an extent this push was suc- 
cessful. The West did seize the initiative religiously, for Reform at least, 
and still continued to hold it to some degree in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. The efforts of the Westerners, however, to control all of Judaism in 
this country was a failure. New York had the Jews; equally important it 
was also the great American mart for money and goods, for exports and 
imports. Because the westward moving frontier occupied the minds of the 
Cincinnatians—the Queen City of the West—they mistook the west- 
ward wave for the all-controlling force in American life. They confused 
activity, growth, with hegemony. Toward the end of the century when 
the High Plains were penetrated and the West as a goal abated, Eastern 
regnancy became manifest. With numbers and wealth the Jewish East 
had never surrendered its sovereignty; its dominance had been constant 
since colonial days. Yet the East-West conflict in Jewry is not to be 
brushed aside as a mere chronological episode. The East-West hostility 
still continues in Reform. Many of the Eastern Jewish liberals have turned 
right, to Neo-Reform; the typical Western liberal synagog still reflects a 
large measure of classic Reform. Regionalism persists, and is an important 
factor in establishing practices and prejudice. 
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The East-West conflict in Reform began in 1855 with the ideological 
and personal hostility of Wise and Einhorn. Einhorn emphasized Ger- 
man; Wise laid great stress on American culture and the English vernacu- 
lar. Wise wanted to unite all American Jews; Einhorn would have been 
satisfied to unite the liberals. History opted for the Einhorn group because 
Reform never captured American Jewry. The quarrel between the two 
leaders is one of freedom and individualism opposed to unity and uni- 
formity. Theology? Basically both leaders shared the same common be- 
liefs. The Orthodox masses never followed Wise. In 1886 the Eastern 
Orthodox, especially the New Yorkers, organized an anti-Reform, coun- 
terrevolutionary movement and by the early twentieth century they be- 
gan to emerge as a separate Jewish denomination. The rise of this new 
group, the Conservatives, as putative Orthodox, inspired the rightwing 
traditionalists in the late nineteenth century to fashion their own separa- 
tist denomination. Thus by the second decade of the new century there 
were three distinct national Jewish movements, Reform, Conservatism, 
and Orthodoxy. 

After the death of Wise regional differences within Reform itself 
were played down somewhat; unity was strengthened by the appointment 
of Einhorn’s son-in-law Kohler as president of the College in 1903. He 
embodied the common classicity of East and West as expressed in the 
Pittsburgh Platform, the Reform “creed” increasingly accepted from 1885 
to 1937 when most Reformers made their peace with Jewish nationalism, 
Zionism. In 1922 Stephen S. Wise opened the Jewish Institute of Reli- 
gion, a college both liberal and Zionist in its orientation. In 1950, after 
Zionism had attained acceptance in Reform, the College and the Institute 
united. The following year, 1951, the UAHC moved to New York City 
and vigorously inaugurated a policy of Neo-Reform, of rapprochement 
with traditional Jews and their practices. The center of gravity had shifted 
toward the East. In this post-Holocaust period the Union, centered in 
New York with its over 2,000,000 Jews, stressed the oneness of the Jew- 
ish people and the importance of the State of Israel. Thanks to the con- 
stant threats to the very survival of the Third Jewish Commonwealth the 
concept of a mission to a common humanity, socioethical universalism, 
was played down both in the East and the West.® 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF THE ORTHODOX AND 
THEIR MOVE TO THE LEFT 


It must never be forgotten that the Jewish masses were Orthodox, an in- 
choate group which included cultured aristocrats whose ancestors came to 
America in the 1700’s, German immigrants in an advancing state of 
Americanization, and recently arrived Yiddish-speaking East European 
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refugees. But all these traditionalists, whether they realized it or not, 
were moving to the left. It was impossible for Jewry, only a little more 
than 1 percent of the population as late as 1900, to offer much resistance 
to the overwhelming impact of the American cultural environment. Re- 
action and action: these Orthodox were initially hostile to innovations 
but hostility was nearly always followed by some measure of acquies- 
cence. The rabbi in Washington, D. C. who dared to take a drink with- 
out donning his hat and reciting a blessing was sharply criticized for this 
omission, but within a generation the congregation had become classi- 
cally Reform. In San Antonio where the Jews had introduced the Minhag 
America and doffed their hats the bosses insisted that the reader worship 
with a covered head. He was their lost vicarious Orthodoxy. To some 
degree at least all Jews were becoming Americanistic in language and 
decorum. As ardent patriots—and that they were—they had to be 
“Americans.” 

Just about a year after Morais, the Italian traditionalist, landed on 
these shores, he urged his Philadelphia congregants to carry “the spangled 
banner of liberty in one hand, and the law of Horeb (Sinai) in the other.” 

If the traditionalists were to survive in free America they would have 
to make many changes to hold their people. This they all did. No two 
Orthodox congregations in all the United States were alike in their con- 
cessions to the demands of the New World. Madison, Indiana, Jewry of 
1862 had a school, synagog, a mikveh, a Ladies Hebrew Benevolent Soci- 
ety, and every Jew in town bought kosher meat. Good. But the Sabbath 
was not observed in traditional fashion although one congregant gathered 
the children together on the Sabbath and held a special service for them 
in English with hymns and Bible readings. In the same decade Galesburg, 
Illinois, once typically Orthodox, allowed the women to sit with their 
families, kept squalling infants at home, and introduced Wise’s Minhag 
America. Auctioning of honors was strictly forbidden on the weekdays but 
allowed on the Holy Days when it produced substantial revenue. Because 
of acculturation, both sought for and resisted, traditional Judaism was on 
the defensive everywhere. Survival demanded adaptation, and the masses 
succumbed. Actually they were in the process of creating a new Judaism, 
an Orthodox American Judaism, one with almost infinite variations.’ 


THE JEWISH LOYALTIES OF THE ORTHODOX 


The traditionalists were destined to remain the most numerous Jewish 
denomination until well into the twentieth century. On the whole the 
Orthodox held their people. Even in their halcyon days the Reformers 
probably never numbered 50 percent of American Jewry. Reform radical- 
ism was to reach its zenith by 1900. By then there was little talk of substi- 
tuting Sunday for Saturday and the cry against circumcision had faded 
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away. The new Judaeophobia in Europe may have given many liberals 
second thoughts. The stalwarts, the teachers of Orthodoxy, were men of 
intelligence, devotion, and some learning. Leeser and Raphall were active 
into the late 1860’s; their places were amply filled by men like S. M. 
Isaacs, Jacques Judah Lyons, and Henry Pereira Mendes, among other 
notable New York ministers. Orthodoxy offered much to its followers, 
above all a sense of security, of belonging. There was warmth, emotion, 
in the synagogs; it was home in more senses than one. Even in Cincinnati 
the majority of Jews were traditional in their loyalties. One of the Cin- 
cinnati leaders was the layman Schachne Isaacs to whom Elijah Holzman 
dedicated a Hebrew book which he published in 1864-1865. This work, 
The Valley of the Ghosts (Emek Raphaim), a delightfully interesting vitu- 
perative work directed against the Reformers, was probably inspired by 
Isaacs. The Reform doctors of divinity are witch doctors, lepers, who are 
destined to burn in Hell; if the Reform rabbis in the synagog face the con- 
gregation instead of the ark it is because they want to watch the women 
in the gallery. 

Truly pious traditionalists were found in every town. In an important 
trial in New York City involving Boss Thurlow Tweed, an Orthodox 
Jew insisted on leaving the jury box as the Sabbath eve approached; in 
Louisville, in 1849 when Adath Israel talked of installing an organ, a 
zealot threatened to burn the place down; the Jews of Pueblo sent for a 
mohel even though he was 120 miles distant; another Coloradoan rode 
eighty-five miles on horseback to spend the Holy Days at home. In To- 
wanda, Pennsylvania, in the 1870’s there were only three Jewish families 
but they hired a shohet to provide them with kosher meat and to teach 
the children Hebrew and German. Shearith Israel, America’s pioneer con- 
gregation, resisted—and still resists—all attempts to change its Orthodox 
way of life. Though numerous assaults have been made for well over a 
century to storm this bastion of traditionalists the men still wear their hats 
and prayer shawls and allow neither instrumental music or family pews in 
their synagog. When in 1895 the question of bringing women down 
from the galleries was debated, a cultured young lawyer of aristocratic lin- 
eage stood with those who voted against males and females sitting to- 
gether. A medieval obscurantist? Hardly! Benjamin Nathan Cardozo was 
to stand out a generation later as one of the great American liberals when 
he served as an Associate Justice at the United States Supreme Court.'° 


WHAT JEWS HELD IN COMMON 


Despite intramural polemics and real differences Orthodoxy and Reform 
had much in common. They held to a common theology; all the cate- 
chisms from Leeser’s on to the end of the century posited much on which 
they all agreed although the Reformers tended to be more rationalist and 
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universalist. But in a pragmatic sense theology was not really important 
for the rank and file of either portion of American Jewry. People did not 
think and act in theological terms. Institutions, practice, counted. Thus it 
is that all Jews were united through synagogs, Hebrew prayers and in- 
struction, bar mitzvahs, confirmations, and rabbis. The last decades of the 
century marked a constructive concern for better religious schools, text- 
books, and more competent religious leadership. As rabbis waxed in 
power—and they did under the influence of the role of the minister and 
priest in Christianity—the end result was to bring all Jews closer to- 
gether. 

It has been pointed out above that outstanding laymen in small 
towns, like L. M. Loewenberg of Vicksburg, knit the Jews together. This 
is equally true even in the metropolitan centers. There was no large city 
without several individuals who worked hard to build an integrated Jew- 
ish community. Alfred T. Jones (1822-1888) of Philadelphia is a typical 
example. This descendent of a colonial Jewish family was a printer, com- 
munal worker, and the editor of the local Jewish Record from 1875 to 
about 1886. He was an officer in almost every important Jewish social- 
welfare agency in Philadelphia, president of Leeser’s second synagog, and 
active in the Jewish fraternal orders. Like Morais he worked hard to help 
the Russian newcomers and encouraged them as they settled in the nearby 
agricultural colonies. Men like Jones were the cement that united the dis- 
parate Jewish groups of the great cities. 

Common customs, observances, and ceremonies helped create a 
strong sense of fellowship. Jews celebrated the same holidays: eating 
matzo together on the Passover might well do more to unite Jews than a 
learned disquisition on ethical monotheism. Jews were bound one to the 
other when they blessed the candles on a Friday night or ate kosher or ko- 
sher style foods. They had a common Sabbath which they profaned but 
loved; they shared the same ethics, the same past, and were never uncon- 
scious of the ethnicity which yoked them together. They knew they were 
one despite different national origins. They never forgot that blood is 
thicker than theology. Common sufferings and enemies are important, 
perhaps even more important than common rituals. The Gentile brutes in 
North Africa and Eastern Europe intensified the loyalties of the Jews in 
America. 

Common defense needs compelled Jews to turn to one another for 
comfort. Resentment of real or imagined encroachments on their civil 
liberties made all Jews huddle together. Religious differences did not de- 
ter them in any city from meeting philanthropic challenges. Members of 
Shearith Israel and Temple Emanu-El, the two extremes, sat down at one 
table to alleviate the distress of the Jewish poor. The hostilities exhibited 
by old-timers toward newcomers should never be underestimated but 
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rarely did one Jew repudiate his fellow Jew. Differences should not be ex- 
aggerated; in no sense are they comparable to the hatreds that divided 
Catholics and Protestants. Even without the communal controls that 
characterized European Jewries, the Jews on this side of the Atlantic were 
concerned about one another. Leeser and Wise both wanted to unite all 
Jews, though their premises were different. The Jew, said Leeser, can sur- 
vive only through unquestioning adherence to the ancient Law. The Jew, 
said Wise, can survive only through the Law which has been adapted to 
the changing American scene." 


WHAT THE UNITED STATES DID TO THE JEW RELIGIOUSLY, 
1860-1900 


After the antebellum chaos, the Jews here began to think in terms of or- 
ganization, respectability. Many were religionists, nominally at least. Syn- 
agogal affiliation made for status in a Protestant-dominated milieu. The 
Jew wanted to be respected if not admired by his Christian neighbors. 
With increasing numbers structuralization was necessary and this demand 
was met. The secular and Christian religious patterns encouraged imita- 
tion. In 1860 there were about 150,000 Jews and 100 congregations; in 
1900 there were almost 1,000,000 Jews and somewhere between 800 and 
900 bethels and congregations. By the turn of the century the Reform 
and the Orthodox had seminaries and old-fashioned yeshivahs, rabbinic 
academies. Both the Reformers and the right-wing Orthodox had na- 
tional federations of synagogs. The Reformers had finally succeeded in es- 
tablishing a durable rabbinical association and in producing a standardized 
prayer book that was soon to be accepted by practically every liberal syna- 
gog. Competent, in some instances distinguished rabbis, began to grace 
the pulpits of the different Jewish groups. The new successful middle 
class built huge magnificent synagogs even though they were fully occu- 
pied less than ten days a year. In an age of conspicuous consumption and 
lavish display, when success was the proof of divine favor, big buildings 
were a virtue. Jews expanded with the land; large synagogal budgets 
meant dependence on the rich. Good rabbis, with college degrees, were 
either educated on American soil or imported from abroad. The Jews 
would have no shoddy; they were set on being served by the best. The 
new rabbi must be a lodestar for the youth and an ambassador to the ad- 
miring Gentiles.'? 

Feeling at home here, Americanizing rapidly, Jews relaxed, as much 
as they could. The problem of that postbellum generation was adaptation; 
a century later the problem was one of de-adaptation, or re-Judaization, 
survival as Jews. Americanization in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was, in a measure, Protestantization. Jewish religionists followed 
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standard American patterns. A Buffalo synagog spoke of the “Reform 
Temple Church.” This Protestantization is reflected in Christian clerical 
titles, garb, decorum, the use of the English vernacular, the disuse of He- 
brew, the stress on the sermon, and the emphasis on the Jewish Deity as a 
God of Love as well as a God of Justice. 

The traditionalists offered resistance to the enticements of the open 
society; they sensed that the world about them was assimilatory, destruc- 
tive of their faith; they were convinced that their resistance was success- 
ful, that they had preserved the integrity of their Orthodoxy, but even in 
their conventicles Americanism had made its inroads. Accommodation 
and apologias were true even among those who adhered rigorously to the 
Mosaic Law. Rituals which once served to wall in the Jews against a hos- 
tile society were neglected; ethics, rather than divisive customs, was now 
stressed, particularly among the Reformers. But all Jews, Reformers and 
anti-Reformers, had become increasingly liberal; the Protestant accep- 
tance of multiple sects had taught Jews to be tolerant of one another reli- 
giously. 

The disestablishing laws of the land and the prevailing tolerance and 
indifference in matters of religion encouraged secession and proliferation 
in both Reform and Orthodox congregations. Liberal religionists could 
live freely and develop unhampered in the United States. Thus religious 
laissez-faireism expedited the growth of new synagogs. Unlike Europe 
where liberalism was repressed or discouraged America made it easy for 
the schismatic Reformers to build a great movement, one that fashioned a 
powerful federation of synagogs and a seminary that prospered. In turn 
the success of the Hebrew Union College inspired the creation of the ri- 
val Jewish Theological Seminary. Conditions were ideal here for the un- 
inhibited development of any Jewish denomination. These immunities 
made the growth of Reform possible, especially in the cities where 
kindred souls could foregather. In the smaller towns there was less divi- 
sion, more religious and ethnic fusion and more democracy in the con- 
duct of the synagog. Men members were at a premium for no service 
could be held without a quorum of ten males. 

The courtesies shown by the state to Judaism heightened the self-es- 
teem of the individual Jew. There was a place for him in society and pol- 
ity even though he was a follower of a minority religion. Conversion for 
the sake of advancement, as in Europe, was notably absent here; there was 
no need. Accepted if not welcomed, the American Jew became a passion- 
ate patriot. Challenged and overwhelmed by the liberties of this land, the 
Reformer broke with hampering traditions; the Orthodox adhered in 
principle to the teachings of the fathers but quietly ignored them when 
expediency dictated." 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


REJECTION: PART I 


INTRODUCTION 


iG 1858 Wise, ever ebullient, had declared that “before this century will 
close the essence of Judaism will be the religion of the great major- 
ity of all the intelligent men in this country.” “Here on this free soil the 
Messiah must be born.” Obviously the Reform leader was at times intoxi- 
cated by his own rhetoric. His contemporaries here must have raised their 
eyebrows for they were constantly exposed to anti-Jewish prejudice. 
Judeophobia, dislike of the Jew, is very old, older even than Christi- 
anity; indeed for centuries before the coming of Jesus and his disciples 
there was talk of annihilating the Jews (Esther, 3:8-9). Some of the accu- 
sations made today can be traced back to pre-Christian Hellenistic times. 
Greek-speaking pagans who became Christians retained these preposses- 
sions even though the very accusations made against Jews were also made 
against the followers of the Jew Jesus. “Throw the Christians to the 
lion.” The medieval followers of Christ, no kinder than their ancestors, 
charged their Jewish neighbors with greed, usury, and the murder of 
Christian children, the innocent symbols of the lamb of God whom the 
Jews recrucify in every generation. Luther in his latter days offered his 
final solution to the Jewish problem: deprive them of their possessions, 
lock them up, put them to forced labor, or expel them. From Shake- 
speare’s time on Shylock became the common symbol of the usurious, 
merciless Jew. The nineteenth century saw little abatement in bigotry on 
the part of European Judeophobes. Unable to accept the emancipation 
doctrines of the French Revolution they sought the retention or the reim- 
position of the age-old disabilities. Most Gentiles made their peace with 
modern egalitarianism but some found it difficult to accept Jews as fellow 
citizens, rationalizing and justifying their traditional aversion. Religious 
prejudice, they admitted, had no place in the thinking of cultured men 
and women but science, they said, had irrefutably demonstrated that the 
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Jew was a threat to society because of his innate ineradicable traits. He is 
racially inferior and he must either be legally disabled or totally elimi- 
nated. Where traditional Christians had always sought to solve the Jew- 
ish problem by conversion, the new racialists favored rejection and, if 
necessary, annihilation. This anti-Semitism, a new theory of human rela- 
tions, was to affect profoundly the history of the Jew in the United States. 

Anti-Semitism was based on theories of race advanced by German and 
French writers, scholars, college professors, historians, and anthropolo- 
gists. They maintained that the virtues that made for western civilization 
are inherent in the Aryans, the Nordics, the blond Teutons. The Asiatic 
Jews, Semites, have produced no sciences, no arts, no government of any 
consequence. One of the evangelists of this anti-Jewish gospel was 
Edouard Drumont, a Frenchman, who wrote La France Juive (Judaized 
France) in 1886. The non-Aryan Jews, he proclaimed, are responsible for 
much that is vile in the French Republic; they are exploiters who make 
no contribution to culture; they are physically diseased, they are pornog- 
raphers, ritual murderers, crooks; they stink, literally. They are the inter- 
national bankers who conspire with revolutionary proletarians to control 
France and the world. It was writings and attacks of anti-Semites such as 
Drumont which prepared the way for the Dreyfus Affair as the attempt 
was made to damn the Third Republic by equating Jews, liberalism, and 
villainy. It was the classical diversion maneuver. 

France was not the only home for anti-Semitism; it was most pro- 
nounced in Germany where from Luther to Hitler a substantial number 
of writers attacked the Jew. Many of the nineteenth-century Judeophobes 
were distinguished academicians. Among them was the born Jew, Karl 
Marx, the socialist, who in 1844 branded his former coreligionists as the 
symbols of capitalism and all its evils. These people, he said, worship 
Mammon and have only contempt for science and the arts. In the next 
decade Richard Wagner wrote his Judaism in Music denouncing the Israel- 
ites for their control of the press. They are aliens toward whom one has 
an instinctive aversion.' 

The 1870’s was the critical decade in Judeophobia. The frenzied 
financial speculation that followed the Franco-Prussian War brought the 
economic crash of 1873 during Germany’s Gilded Age. Conservative pol- 
iticians seeking a scapegoat held the Jews responsible for the panic. Ap- 
peals were made to the lower middle classes to renounce socialism as an 
instrument of the liberals, the conspiring Jews. The attack on the Jew be- 
came a device to capture votes for the Conservatives. The broadening of 
the electoral franchise, democracy, gave the credulous masses the vote 
which some now exercised in the attempt to deprive the Jew of his civil 
and political rights. Catholics, Conservatives, and a group who called its 
members anti-Semites now turned against the Jews. The German Con- 
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servative Party seeking to Christianize the schools and the state ultimately 
adopted an anti-Jewish platform in the party program. By 1878 there was 
in essence an anti-Jewish political party in the country fathered by the 
court preacher Adolf Stoecker. The term itself, anti-Semite, may have 
been coined by the racist writer, Wilhelm Marr, whose anti-Jewish pam- 
phlets, first appearing in the 1860’s, now found wide acceptance. By 1879 
when he created the Anti-Semitic League his Victory of Judaism over Teu- 
tonism (Der Sieg des Judenthums ueber das Germanenthum) denouncing Jew- 
ish economic and cultural influence, had already reached its twelfth print- 
ing. For the rest of the century Stoecker and the former school principal 
Hermann Ahlwardt were both active recruiting voters by appealing to 
anti-Semitism. Stoecker organized the Christian Social Workers Party in 
1878 and when the laborers turned a deaf ear to his bastard socialism he 
turned his attention to the lower middle classes. Though anti-Jewish 
Stoecker did not affiliate with the political anti-Semites when he served in 
the Prussian Diet and in the German Reichstag. By the 1880’s a number 
of deputies in the Reichstag had already been elected as Judeophobes. 

Both Ahlwardt and Stoecker came to the United States to carry on 
anti-Jewish propaganda. Stoecker, who arrived in 1893, did not find the 
Americans or even the Germans receptive to his teachings and soon re- 
turned home. Ahlwardt landed in America in 1895 and remained for sev- 
eral months attempting to create a formal anti-Semitic movement here. 
He even edited a short-lived German newspaper Der Anti-Semit. Ahlwardt 
worked solely with Germans, immigrants probably, in New York City, 
Brooklyn, and the satellite New Jersey towns. These men who supported 
him may have been formally organized into anti-Semitic groups. The 
burden of his addresses was that the continuing depression of 1893 was 
the work of international Jewry, a sinister force that dominated the cul- 
tural and economic life of the nation. In order to protect himself from 
Jews and others who came to his meetings to heckle he asked New 
York’s police commissioner, Theodore Roosevelt, for a bodyguard. Roo- 
sevelt sent a detachment, all of whom were Jews. In 1910 the German 
Grundlagen des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, written by the expatriate Hous- 
ton Stewart Chamberlain, was translated into English as The Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century and was widely read. American racists, who were 
already convinced of the cultural superiority of the Teutons and the Ar- 
yans, were confirmed in their views that the inferior Semites would never 
assimilate with the host cultures and would always retain their own way 
of life. Even Christ was not a Jew by race! The logical conclusion to the 
conviction that the Semites would bring nothing but evil to the modern 
world was drawn by Hitler in the 1940’s when he killed and cremated 
millions of Europe’s Jews.” 
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ANTI-JEWISH PREJUDICE IN AMERICA 


The European racist condemnation of the Jewish “Semites” as an immi- 
nent threat to all that men hold dear is not the ultimate source of preju- 
dice against them in the United States. Dislike of the Jew long antedates 
this theory. In the British colonies in 1649 the Puritans warned Solomon 
Franco out of Boston and Peter Stuyvesant in the 1650’s almost exhausted 
his stock of invectives in attacking the fewer than 100 Jews who moved 
in and out of New Amsterdam. Prejudice, reinforced by the Gentile im- 
migrants who came to these shores, was kept alive by the printed word. 
For a brief period during the late 1860’s the Germans of the Arion Glee 
Club excluded Jews and published a songbook that included some anti- 
Jewish verses. Later, with the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War, Jews 
were invited back in because funds were needed to help the Fatherland, 
and an Aryan clause would have made it difficult for the club to employ 
the talented German Jewish musician Leopold Damrosch as its conductor. 
The Germans of New York, however, were unsympathetic to the sugges- 
tion that a statue of Heinrich Heine be erected in their city. For them he 
would always remain a Jew despite his formal conversion to Christianity. 

A German Christian, a notary, had a business card which he enjoyed 
passing out. On the back of it was a “cute” prayer in German imploring 
God to bring Moses back so that he might once again lead the Jews 
through the Red Sea and when they were all safely down at the bottom, 
presto, God would spring the trap and drown them all. Gentile Polish 
immigrants brought with them hates which were reflected in their Polish 
language newspapers. The Baltimore Katholische Volkszeitung reprinted 
Rohling’s anti-Jewish diatribe Der Talmudjude (The Talmud Jew) shortly 
after it appeared in Europe. It was this newspaper that solemnly informed 
its readers that forty Jews by the name of Rosenfeld appeared at the cere- 
mony in 1901 when Theodore Roosevelt took the oath as vice president. 
They were Roosevelt’s Jewish kinsmen. German writers and German art- 
ists were responsible for the offensive witticisms and caricatures that ap- 
peared in Puck when it was first published as a German humorous maga- 
zine. One of its chief writers was a Jew. Many notable Americans, 
scholars, writers, and diplomats had close cultural relations with Germany 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, and there can be little doubt 
that they were touched by the anti-Jewish if not anti-Semitic attitudes 
that characterized the German ruling classes under the Hohenzollerns. 
Andrew D. White, the United States minister to Germany, was certainly 
no anti-Semite, yet when he reported to Secretary James G. Blaine in 
1881 on the German anti-Jewish atmosphere he listed the anti-Jewish ac- 
cusations coolly and dispassionately. He evinced no indignation; there 
was no effort on his part to condemn the false charges. This is the even- 
handed approach.? 
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White told Blaine that the Jews of Germany exercised a great deal of 
influence, an obvious reflection of the accusation made against them by 
the Judeophobes. One of the commonest charges made against European 
Jewry during the middle and late nineteenth century, one that would find 
a warm reception in many quarters in this country, was that the Jews con- 
trolled the economy and the culture of the world in a sinister sense. This 
theory has served to explain all political and social calamities in war and 
in peace throughout the ages: in pre-Christian times Jews had conspired 
to destroy the Greek-speaking Hellenists; in the Middle Ages these Jew- 
ish satanic forces poisoned the wells, and after 1492, in Spain, when they 
went underground as Christians, Marranos, they were set to rob, betray, 
and murder their oppressors. The push for equality in England in 1753 
was an attempt to take over that country; the French Revolution of 1789 
and the German uprisings of 1848 were but further manifestations of 
Jewish destructiveness in their drive to conquer the world. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century the formal international 
Jewish conspiracy emerges in the United States and Europe out of a far- 
rago of fiction. In the novel Coningsby (1844), Disraeli wrote of a power- 
ful Jewish banker working behind the scenes. That same year the self- 
hating Marx identified the Jews and capitalism, and by 1868 a writer of 
lurid fiction, Hermann Goedsche, was describing how an organized Jew- 
ish group was working to destroy the nations of the earth. It was in those 
middle years of the nineteenth century that the Rothschilds and their 
American agent, August Belmont, were denounced as Shylocks reaching 
out for power. By the 1870’s the fiction of the 1860’s was published by 
the Russians as authentic history; rebellions are not reactions to czarist 
despotism, they are upheavals diabolically planned by the nefarious Jew- 
ish internationale. That same decade Major Osman Bey (Frederick Milli- 
gan) wrote his Conquest of the World by the Jews. Basing herself on Osman 
Bey, Elizabeth Bryant, lecturing to a Greenback Labor Club in Washing- 
ton, D. C., assured her audience that through the Rothschilds the Jews 
were all powerful. By the 1880’s the details of the international Jewish 
conspiracy were circulating widely in France and by 1906 the actual min- 
utes of this secret Jewish cabal were published by the Russians. The Pro- 
tocols, as they were called, were concocted by the Russian secret police 
over a period of years to explain the revolutionary uprising in their coun- 
try. It is only by reading these minutes, they pointed out, that one can 
understand how the Bolsheviks rose to power in 1917, why the White 
Russian armies went down to defeat, and how the Weimar Republic rose 
on the ruins of the Hohenzollern Empire in 1918. 

These accounts of the deliberations of the Elders of Zion were made 
available to the Americans at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 and to 
members of the cabinet at Washington. Some intelligent people, a few 
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quite distinguished, were almost prepared to accept them at face value. An 
American edition of these documents was published in Boston as the Pro- 
tocols and the World Revolution in 1920. By that time White Russians and 
an American intelligence officer had brought them to the attention of 
Henry Ford who began his massive anti-Semitic campaign by publishing 
them in the Dearborn Independent. One thing was clear to faithful believ- 
ers: The Jews are behind every liberal or radical upheaval to overthrow 
legitimate rulers.‘ 


CHRISTIANITY, THE STATE, AND THE JEW 


As far as the Jew was concerned the relation of the church, Christianity, 
to the state was a continuing insoluble problem. The Jews of this land 
were and still remain a relatively inconsequential minority. The masses 
were, are, Christian, many of them looking askance at Jews and Judaism, 
possessed to a degree of an anti-Jewish bias constantly being replenished 
at the reservoir of Christian piety. A prepossession nourished in press, 
pulpit, and religious schools was that the Jews of today are the descen- 
dants of those in the past who rejected and crucified our Lord and Savior. 
Isaac M. Wise was bitter against this “grand chorus of blackcoats and 
white cravats” but despite his denunciations the evangelical clergy contin- 
ued to press on all sides. Men in authority frequently ignored Jewish reli- 
gious sensitivities, although often without malice. The president of City 
College of New York saw no reason to transfer the date of an examina- 
tion because it was held on the Jewish Festival of Weeks; the board of re- 
gents was more considerate. Often though malice was present. Judge 
Brien of Nashville turned to a witness in his court and asked: “Ain’t you a 
Jew?” In a suit in Georgia in 1871 an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
declare a Jew an incompetent witness because he did not believe in Jesus. 
In Texas a legislature saw no reason to grant a charter to a “Christ-killing 
association”; an effort was made in the Tennessee legislature to deny a 
rabbi the right to lead it in prayer; and the evangelist Dwight Moody as- 
sured his audiences that there were Jews even today who rejoiced that Je- 
sus had been crucified. In Corvallis, Oregon, a rabbi was arrested for cir- 
cumcising a child. Two generations after the Deist Jefferson had died the 
president of the University of Virginia declared that he had never met a 
scholarly Jewish student at the school, but prejudice, he intimated, might 
disappear if Jews married Christians and accepted the true faith. The 
American Christian Review in 1873 repeated with approval a verse from the 
Divine and Moral Songs of Dr. Isaac Watts: 
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Lord, I ascribe it to thy grace, 
And not to chance as others do, 
That I was born of Christian race, 
And not a heathen or a Jew.5 


THE UNITED STATES A CHRISTIAN COUNTRY 


The pressures of the evangelicals and the pin pricks of bigots kept the 
Jews off balance. Their constant fear was that if a stronger union of 
church and state was ever effected, as in fifteenth century Spain, the Jews 
would inevitably suffer political and civil disabilities. What disturbed the 
Jews was that many, if not most Americans, identified nondenomina- 
tional Christianity with Americanism. If this ethical moral Christian cul- 
ture was indeed Americanism, then the Jew was a citizen of lesser degree. 
Jews have always insisted that constitutionally, juridically, this is not a 
Christian country and to make sure that the wall between church and 
state remained intact they railed against Christological references in 
official Thanksgiving proclamations, opposed religious practices in public 
schools, and, where they could, fought compulsory Sunday rest laws.® 

During the Civil War when emotional strains increased and religious 
passions were high, efforts were made by a very vocal group to rechris- 
tianize America. God will support the land only if people pay homage to 
him; an angry God is chastising an unchristian people; God will not give 
victory to a nation of atheists. The militant evangelicals unnerved the 
perceptive Jewish religious leaders who were only too well acquainted 
with Jewish history; the activities of these ardent Christians was a con- 
spiracy against human liberty. Like the Unitarians, Universalists, Deists, 
and others the Jews did not want the national or state constitutions to be 
baptized. Some Jewish absolutists wanted no chaplains of any faith in 
Congress or in the armed forces; stamping the phrase “In God We Trust” 
on the coin was for some a frightening innovation. In 1863 Jews watched 
the rise of the National Reform Association which was dedicated to the 
Christianization of the United States, not unconscious that this drive to 
Christianize the country was supported by William Strong, soon to be- 
come a justice of the United States Supreme Court, and by Governor 
Benjamin Gratz Brown of Missouri. The latter was named after the Jew 
Benjamin Gratz who was still living. Had Brown and the Association suc- 
ceeded in reaching their goals Gratz would have become a second-class 
citizen. 

The ever vigilant Leeser was well aware of what was at stake. He 
wanted a strong public campaign against the American inquisition but the 
New York Jewish elite, always cautious, advocated the quarantine or si- 
lent treatment. It made no public protest but did send a delegation to 
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Washington including former congressman Emanuel B. Hart. In this in- 
stance the advice to make no public pronouncement proved wise, for 
Congress did nothing. The failures of the Association to effect its ends in 
the 1860’s did not deter its spiritual successors from renewing the battle. 
In 1888 a legislative effort was made to amend the national constitution 
making sure that the public schools would teach Christianity. This drive 
failed as have similar attempts since. The fight to Christianize the Consti- 
tution has not always been an attack on Jews as such but rather an attempt 
by religionists to halt the advances of secularism and modernism. If Con- 
gress refused to consider such proposals it was out of fear of intra-Chris- 
tian religious strife; it wanted no Kulturkampf. It was this same fear that 
had prompted the Americans to accept the first amendment in 1791.’ 


RELIGION IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


The problem of religious encroachment was compounded by the increase 
in the number of colleges. Following the centuries-old tradition of Chris- 
tianized schools some colleges insisted on compulsory attendance at 
chapel; others imposed reading courses in theology. In addition the sec- 
tarian secondary schools were loath to employ Jews as instructors. With 
the coming of the Irish in massive numbers fearful Protestants were deter- 
mined to Protestantize the new public school system and use it as a club 
against the Catholics. In so doing they tramped on the toes of the Jews 
who were insistent on the religious neutrality of the public schools. To 
protect their children against sectarian teachings they opposed New Tes- 
tament readings, Christian hymns, ceremonies, plays, prayers, Christo- 
logical textbooks, Easter and Christmas celebrations. They were involved 
in the notable Ohio Bible Case (1869-1872) which ultimately forbade 
Bible readings and hymn singing in the state schools. They feared that if 
the aggressive Protestant protagonists were successful they would once 
again move to introduce Christianity into the Federal Constitution. In 
fact ardent Protestants have never ceased struggling to Christianize Amer- 
ica’s schools. By the early twentieth century they achieved a degree of 
success, for several states passed laws making Bible reading compulsory in 
the public schools. Convinced that this type of legislation strengthened 
already existent prejudices and made for invidious distinctions between 
Jewish and Christian children, the Jewish community has consistently 
fought against any manifestation of the Christian religion in the class- 
room. The Protestant drive has been so strong that even in some of the 
states where Christian religious readings and practices have been frowned 
upon the prohibitions were honored in the breach.® 
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SUNDAY LAws 


Believing as they did that Protestantism has held the country together 
spiritually, the evangelicals, in their multiple efforts to introduce Christi- 
anity into the public, the political life of the country, never ceased work- 
ing to achieve a national Sunday closing law. When Lincoln declared 
Sunday a day of rest for the army saying that we are a Christian people, 
Jews raised their eyebrows. In the 1880’s the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, the 
founder of the American Sabbath Union, invited those Jews who had 
taken a stand against a proposed national Sunday law to leave the country. 
Jews are only here, he said, to exploit Americans as they have already ex- 
ploited the poor peasants of Germany and Russia. Gompers and his Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor were very cautious in endorsing the Sabbath 
Union; they were anything but enthusiastic in their support. Although 
congressional Sunday rest bills of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
were never enacted into law many municipal and state Sunday closing or- 
dinances and statutes were passed under the guise of police regulations to 
further the health, welfare, and morality of the people. No clear pattern 
emerged in this legislation. In some states there were no restraints; in the 
metropolitan ghettos many Jews closed their shops on Saturday but 
opened on Sunday despite city ordinances to the contrary; there were 
other towns where Jews who observed the Sabbath were legally permit- 
ted to do business on Sunday. In about half of the states of the Union the 
laws backed by public opinion made it impossible for Jews to engage in 
trade on the Lord’s Day and here the Jews often ran afoul of the law. Jews 
contended that compulsory closing regulations which forbade them to 
sell on Sunday—although they had already kept closed on their Sabbath 
—involved them in heavy financial losses and infringed on their constitu- 
tional rights under the Fourteenth Amendment. Whenever Jews were 
compelled to observe a Sunday-Sabbath that had no meaning for them, 
their consciences were violated.° 


No INSURANCE FOR JEWS 


Though Sunday closing legislation was in reality religiously motivated it 
was not malicious in intent, but malice was certainly present when many 
of the insurance companies began to limit fire insurance to Jews in the 
years after the Civil War. After the conflict there was an unusual number 
of fires, especially in the South. About 20 percent of the companies in 
New York City were compelled to omit their dividends because of the 
losses which they suffered. Confronted by hostile boards, the executives 
in need of a scapegoat blamed temporary, mobile storekeepers, especially 
the Jews, as arsonists. Accordingly, starting in 1866 circulars were sent 
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out by New York and Hartford, Connecticut, companies to their agents 
specifying the restrictive conditions under which Jewish businessmen 
could be insured for the hazards of fire. 

Unless a Jewish merchant was well-known, of good repute, and able 
to command substantial credits he was to receive little if any fire protec- 
tion. German immigrants were not deemed good risks. There is reason to 
believe that companies controlled by German Christians were particularly 
suspicious of Jews. When these policies became known Jews were fu- 
rious. There had been attacks on them by corporations in the early 1850’s 
but nothing like this new scandal. Newspapers and Christian notables 
took sides; most of them—not all—shared the indignation expressed by 
the Jews as they rallied their cohorts and staged protest meetings and boy- 
cotts in places as far north as New York and as far south as Mississippi. 
Confronting the offending insurance societies, Jews cancelled their poli- 
cies, induced the agents, under threat of boycott, to break with the home 
office, demanded the resignation of the presidents who had countenanced 
this discriminatory policy, and spoke of starting their own companies. 
The boycott was effective in a matter of months; insurance stocks began 
to decline on the exchange, and the companies beat a hasty retreat. The 
Jews were never again faced with this problem on a massive scale al- 
though individual companies continued to deny protection to Jews well 
into the twentieth century. In 1913 there was a movie called The Firebug 
portraying Jewish villains as they silently went about their nefarious job 
of destroying property and human lives. One insurance newspaper had a 
brilliant thought: inasmuch as Jews lived longer it would be good busi- 
ness for the life insurance companies to encourage marriages between 
Jews and Christians and thus increase the life span of the children . . . and 
the profits of the company.'° 


VIOLENCE 


Prejudice against the Jews sometimes eventuated in violence. On the 
whole the old Ku Klux Klan left them alone. These terrorists were pri- 
marily interested in continuing the antebellum control over the former 
slaves and this they succeeded in doing through ruthless repression, arson, 
and murder. Individual Jews were Klan members and Zebulon B. Vance, 
the head of the Klan in North Carolina, was close to Jews, the Scattered 
Nation. Farther south Colonel Waring Russell, a Jew who was a member 
of the pioneer Sheftall clan, was eulogized after his death in 1914 for hav- 
ing preserved “the supremacy of the white people.” Nevertheless some 
Jews ran afoul of these Southern terrorists. S. A. Bierfield, a Russian Jew 
who lived in Franklin, Tennessee, was lynched in 1868. This dry goods 
store owner, a Radical Republican, employed a Negro, was courteous to 
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his black customers, and was active in politics. His Negro clerk was mur- 
dered along with him. Some of his Jewish neighbors believed that he was 
killed because of his Republican pro-Negro sympathies, not because of his 
Jewish origin. The anti-Negro Democratic press denounced him and ac- 
cused him of encouraging rape and murder; other Jewish businessmen in 
town were not molested by the gangsters. In the next three decades ceme- 
tery desecrations and acts of violence against Jews occurred in Tennessee, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi. The panic of 1893 unleashed the 
frustrations of the impoverished farmers. As Jewish businessmen in sore 
straits foreclosed on debtors, the farmers turned on their Jewish creditors. 
It was an age of Populism when the lender was always the villain. In 
some towns the stores of Jewish shopkeepers were riddled with bullets 
and the owners were threatened with death. The Whitecaps in Missis- 
sippi burnt the houses of the tenants on Jewish-owned farms, drove the 
Negroes off, and compelled a Jewish entrepreneur to leave town. In the 
end intimidation of the Israelitish merchants was to no purpose for they 
sold their holdings and debts—at a discount—to Christians who contin- 
ued to insist on the payment of debts.!! 

In acts of violence the record in the northern states was as bad as in 
the South. The new immigrants pouring in, competing for economic and 
social security, turned against each other; Irish and Italian workers stoned 
Orthodox Jews as they prayed near the East River on the Jewish New 
Year; xenophobia was true of foreigners and natives alike. Beginning 
with the 1880’s hoodlums beat, wounded, and killed peddlers and help- 
less men, women, and children in cities and states as far west as Colorado, 
and by the 1890’s Jews in various towns had already begun to organize 
into self-defense groups. A Maryland legislator wanted to pass a law that 
would restrict the areas in which Jews, Chinese, and Negroes could live. 
In 1902 as the huge funeral cortege of Chief Rabbi Jacob Joseph moved 
slowly through the streets of New York’s Lower East Side, workmen in 
the factory of R. H. Hoe & Company leaned out the windows and threw 
pieces of scrap metal at the mourners down below. When the enraged 
Jews stormed the place the Irish police who had been called out turned on 
the Jews and clubbed them savagely. They had failed to vote for Tam- 
many at the last election. Conditions were so bad by 1905 that the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations passed a public resolution denounc- 
ing the violence and brutality that was unleashed against the Children of 
Israel. 

Although anti-Jewish abuse was bad it was in no sense comparable to 
the brutality which Mormons, Asians, Italians, Irish, and Negroes en- 
dured. In antebellum days the Mormons were burnt out and butchered in 
the best czarist tradition. In the West, Asians, Chinese and Japanese, were 
mistreated and finally excluded from the United States by national legisla- 
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tion or diplomatic agreements. Julius Kahn, a Jewish member of the 
House from San Francisco and a power in Congress, was completely un- 
sympathetic to the Asians though very friendly to the incoming East Eu- 
ropeans. Italians were condemned as Catholics and denounced as crimi- 
nals; the Irish were attacked physically, verbally, and religiously 
throughout the nineteenth century. The anti-Catholic American Protec- 
tive Association had a million members in the 1890’s and the anti-Catho- 
lic Menace, by World War I, had a circulation that was equally large. In 
this climate of violence Negroes suffered more than all others. In the four 
decades after 1880 over 3,000 Negroes were lynched or killed in riots. At 
most, the numbers of murdered Jews could be counted on the fingers of 
two hands. The whites and Protestants were too busy hating Irish, Catho- 
lics, and Negroes to pay much attention to Jews.!” 


THE LEO M. FRANK AFPAIR 


In 1905 the beating of women, children, and old men in New York City 
and Chicago—at least two people died as a result—evoked only a denun- 
ciatory resolution on the part of the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations. Why then was it that the lynching of Leo M. Frank in Georgia, 
one man, rocked American Jewry to its very foundations? On April 29, 
1913, Leo M. Frank, the manager of a pencil factory in Atlanta, was ar- 
rested for the murder of an employee, Mary Phagan, age thirteen. Frank 
had arrived in Atlanta several years earlier, coming from Brooklyn. He 
was a man of some culture, a highly respected member of the synagog, 
and president of a B’nai B’rith lodge. His trial gave rise to a great deal of 
sensational newspaper reporting; the judge was timid; there was perjury 
and inadequate evidence, as well as a determination by both the police and 
the prosecutor to obtain a conviction at all costs: Frank was probably 
framed. The trial was conducted with a howling mob outside the court- 
house and a clamorous audience inside. The jurors and witnesses were in- 
timidated in an atmosphere of hysteria. Frank was convicted and sen- 
tenced to death, probably the first white man in postbellum days to be 
convicted on the testimony of a Negro, a man of dubious repute. When 
Governor John M. Slaton commuted the death sentence to life imprison- 
ment, on June 21, 1915, the mob spirit so frightened the Atlanta Israelites 
that some of them closed their shops and sent their families out of town. 
Southern Jews have always been apprehensive for themselves because of 
the prevalent climate of anti-Negro violence. Even in prison Frank was 
not safe. He was almost fatally wounded by an inmate and before he had 
recovered he was taken out of jail by a mob and lynched near Marietta, 
the home of Mary Phagan. This was August 16th.” 
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Thus the facts. Why did it happen? Georgia was a conservative state: 
it may or may not be relevant to observe that this commonwealth did not 
ratify the Bill of Rights till 1941. Fifty years after the surrender at Appo- 
mattox Courthouse, the South was still nursing the trauma of defeat and 
hugging to its bosom the romance of the Lost Cause. The turn of the cen- 
tury was an age of intense racism and increasing anti-black disabilities, at- 
titudes, and legislation that were tolerated if not encouraged by white 
fundamentalist Protestant denominations. The year of the Frank lynching 
was the year that the savagely anti-Negro movie The Birth of a Nation 
stirred up race hatred in all parts of the country. This was a period of so- 
cial unrest, economic tension in Georgia, and in the Deep South. Like its 
Southern neighbors Georgia was undergoing the struggle and strain 
caused by the inevitable confrontation with a new industrial order. Cot- 
ton was selling at 5¢ a pound and impoverished and bewildered farmers 
were moving into town where they worked in the factories for a pittance. 
Frank stood for all that they distrusted: he was a Northerner, a Jew, a col- 
lege graduate, a businessman, that is to say a “capitalist.” He was the sym- 
bol that invited and aroused the rage of the frustrated helpless masses. If 
Frank had been a Christian he would never have been indicted. The 
Georgians resented the fact that outsiders—New Yorkers!—were inter- 
vening to save this stranger. Two generations after Lee met with Grant 
the Georgians were determined that this was one victory the South was 
going to win over the North. Prosecutor Hugh M. Dorsey, vigorous and 
ambitious, was resolved to use this case, if necessary, to ride into office in 
a hearse, and in 1917 he was elected governor. 

If the masses were whipped into a frenzy it was in no small part due 
to the incitations of the brilliant quondam liberal and Populist Thomas 
Edward Watson. By 1913 he could already boast of a distinguished ca- 
reer. He had gone to Congress and had been the choice of the Populist 
Party for vice president and of the People’s Party for president. But by the 
first decade of the new century, he had become an anti-Negro racist and 
an anti-Catholic, anti-Semitic demagogue who spiced his attacks in his 
magazines with pornography. Two months after the lynching the new 
Ku Klux Klan was born, encouraged by the abusive writings of the bril- 
liant Watson. Later Georgia sent him to the United States Senate where 
he died in office. 

In the larger perspective of American history—and American Jewish 
history—the trial and the murder of Leo Frank reflect a phase of the 
Southern urge for emancipation, self-determination, self-expression. It 
reflected a sectional spirit which was still strong, a resentment against the 
North, and a firm resolve to stop a second conquest of Georgia, this time 
an economic one. In a way, the lynching of Frank in 1915, and of twelve 
other whites and fifty-four Negroes that year in Georgia, was a declara- 
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tion of independence, a defiance of the Northern consensus; it reflected 
Georgia’s intention to handle its “problems” as it saw fit. American Jewry 
was shocked by this affair; the twentieth century was seen as the new age 
of culture and civilization. The stark fact that an educated Jewish gentle- 
man, and a college graduate who had already been lynched legally, could 
be dragged out of jail by a mob of Georgians which included a clergyman, 
an ex-sheriff, and one or two former judges, and then hanged by the neck 
till he was dead, was shocking. Men like Jacob H. Schiff, Louis Marshall, 
Albert D. Lasker, and other outstanding Jews had labored desperately to 
save a man whom they were absolutely convinced was innocent. What 
was happening was for them unbelievable. They were aghast at their own 
ineffectuality, by the mass expression of hatred reflected in the trial, and 
by the cautious neutrality of the Georgia press. What was happening 
frightened Jews both in the South and in the North. The very year that 
Frank was tried in Atlanta a Jew Mendel Beilis faced a Russian court on a 
charge of ritual murder. But that was Russia and thus to be expected and 
even there Beilis was freed; Frank was not. A generation later the Jews in 
the South were still apprehensive and fearing publicity might encourage 
imitation asked Harry Golden not to write the story of the Frank Affair. 
Yet in 1969 a Jew was elected mayor of Atlanta and a Negro became his 
vice mayor and in 1985 new testimony was offered that exculpated Frank. 
The authorities have still refused to find him innocent." 


THE SELIGMAN AFFAIR, 1877 


Because of English aristocratic traditions which were quite strong in colo- 
nial America there were very sharp lines of social cleavage. These divi- 
sions continued all through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries be- 
coming, perhaps, even more marked as the wealthy families moved to 
develop an American aristocratic order. Negroes and immigrants, espe- 
cially the Catholic Irish, were disdained; the attempts of the latter to 
make a place for themselves politically, financially, and socially were re- 
sisted by the more established groups; the upward mobility of postbellum 
Jewish businessmen was even more resented. The attempts to suppress the 
Jew socially are reflected in the Seligman Affair. 

The Seligmans were immigrants from Bavaria, peddlers and shop- 
keepers who by the end of the Civil War had become merchants, manu- 
facturers, bond salesmen, and bankers. On the last day of May, 1877, Jo- 
seph Seligman, the head of the house, was denied rooms in the Grand 
Union Hotel, Saratoga, New York, where he was an old customer. The 
clerk informed him that Jews were no longer being admitted. That Selig- 
man was a founder of Ethical Culture obviously did not make him less of 
a Jew in the eyes of anti-Jews. The reason? Jews were ostentatious, vul- 
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gar, undesirable clients who kept good people away. Seligman himself 
was a person of superior attainments; he had gone to an academy in his 
Bavarian homeland, he knew the amenities, he was active in Jewish and 
non-Jewish charities, and was an important fiscal agent of the United 
States government. He had been a member of the New York Board of 
Education, president of the American Geographical Society, and a vice 
president of the Union League Club. Was he a clannish Jew? Whenever 
he went to summer resorts he made it a practice to attend Christian reli- 
gious services on Sundays and weekdays although he always remained an 
avowed Jew. He seems to have been a courteous gentleman. 

Seligman was in no sense the first Jew to be kept out of a summer re- 
sort; his exclusion, however, became a cause célébre because of the impor- 
tance of the dramatis personae. Seligman was one of the most distin- 
guished Jews in all the United States. Judge Henry Hilton who barred the 
doors to him was a prominent Irish politician, a lawyer, an executor and 
administrator of the estate of the late A. T. Stewart, the merchant prince. 
The press had a field day; some papers sided with Hilton, most opposed 
him; Bret Harte wrote a poem attacking the judge; Henry Ward Beecher 
defended the banker in a notable apologia. Beecher of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, the greatest preacher of his day, was friendly to Jews and was 
later to ask President Grover Cleveland to send Oscar S. Straus of the R. 
H. Macy Strauses to Turkey as minister. 

When it heard of the incident at Saratoga, American Jewry was in- 
dignant although Wise was less so because of the banker’s support of Fe- 
lix Adler’s new nontheistic humanism. Actually Seligman was also a 
member of Emanu-El and found it easy to reconcile his adherence to both 
“churches”; many if not most of Adler’s followers were probably Jews. 
American Jews were angry because the attack on Seligman was deemed an 
attack on them, an assault that was the more keenly felt because it was a 
rejection of a very rich cultured gentleman. It frightened them that in an 
age when “success” was God, man’s highest accolade, wealth, brought no 
security or respect. This in itself was shocking. The Jews who had learned 
to fight on the battlefields of the Civil War declared war on Hilton and 
the interests he represented. They were conscious of their own dignity; 
they had been insulted as Americans; they had a right to equality in a pub- 
lic hostelry. Their weapon was the boycott and it was not an ineffective 
one. The A. T. Stewart estate owned many retail and wholesale outlets 
and the Jews of America were very numerous and important shopkeepers 
and merchants. The holdings of the estate were battered because of Hil- 
ton’s incompetency and the boycott carried on by the indignant Israelites; 
the Stewart interests ultimately had to be sold, some to John Wanamaker. 
Hilton retreated offering a substantial gift to the local Jewish charities and 
avowed his respect for the native old-line Jews. He was opposed, he said, 
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only to “trade” Jews, to Adler and Seligman types. It is not easy to deter- 
mine whether the “no Jews” prohibition was still maintained at the 
Grand Union Hotel. 

The Seligman ousting was doubly motivated. Hilton wanted to get 
back at Seligman, an old enemy. The men were on opposite sides of the 
political fence: Hilton was a pro-Tweed man; Seligman was a member of 
the Committee of Seventy that had fought Boss Tweed. There were ru- 
mors, for what they were worth, that the banker had kept Hilton out of 
the Union League Club. Because the hotel was declining in patronage—it 
had its share of racetrack devotees, gamblers, and demimonde—Hilton 
believed that he could increase the patronage of better- class Gentiles by 
rigorously excluding Jews. Whatever the motivations were that moved 
him the incident highlights the growing social prejudice against success- 
ful Jews. Social discrimination was now overt. Jews were no longer 
brushed aside; they were attacked." 


THE CORBIN AFPAIR 


The Grand Union Hotel episode invited imitation. There were always 
people who preferred to stay at hotels where there were no Jews and 
there were many hoteliers who encouraged this snobbishness. They 
wanted their establishments patronized by the elite; keeping out Jews was 
good business. At least this was the thinking of Austin and Daniel Corbin 
who wanted to make Manhattan Beach and Coney Island an exclusive re- 
sort. They built a beautiful hotel, improved the beach, and ran a railroad 
from nearby New York City planning to keep the Jews out. Like the 
Grand Union Hotel the Manhattan Beach Hotel was not doing well 
when in 1879 it was bruited about that Jews were to be excluded. James 
Gordon Bennett’s New York Herald interviewed the Corbin brothers who 
were not loathe to secure this free publicity for their enterprise. They 
wanted no Jews in the hotel or on the railroads. These people “are con- 
temptible as a class.” “I never knew but one ‘white’ Jew in my life.” Jews 
have “no place in first-class society.” The Herald was not content to inter- 
view just the Corbins; it made an extensive survey of sentiment, talking 
to hotelkeepers and preachers. Most hotel men and preachers were against 
the Corbins, not all. The head of the Jesuit order was cautious; like Sir 
Roger de Coverley he thought there was much to be said on both sides. 
One pastor questioned the patriotism of these newcomers but felt as 
Americans they must be protected in their rights; they were wealthy, in- 
telligent, and charitable. Hilton said that the patronage at his hotel had 
increased since he had barred Jews. Corbin soon retracted his statements; 
his stockholders did not support him and in the course of time Coney Is- 
land became a Jewish ghetto. Years later when Austin Corbin needed a 
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good lawyer in New England a friend recommended Louis D. Brandeis. 
Corbin employed him.'* 


SOCIAL PREJUDICE 


The historian is faced with an anomaly. Anti-Semitism in a hateful form 
was typical of Europe; social prejudice there was not strong. On the other 
hand here in the United States where the grosser forms of Judeophobia 
have taken no root social prejudice is very strong. In fact social discrimi- 
nation against Israelites was the most typical form of anti-Jewish bias in 
America during this period. The charge was constantly made that the 
Children of Abraham were uncultured aliens, bad mannered, unethical 
men who were unfit for good society. The accusers may have believed 
this; in reality it was a rationalization. Though German-born American 
Jews had accents they were as a group a sober lot who observed the amen- 
ities; they were educated and well-mannered, particularly in the presence 
of Gentiles. Yet many well-to-do Christians or those aspiring to wealth 
built a wall between the Jews and themselves. By the 1870's the Jews 
who had been in this country for a long generation were very visible in 
the commercial and professional world. This was even more true of their 
children who had gone to American schools and were beginning to enter 
the professions. It is these children and their parents who now frequented 
the better-class watering places. Though they were the business counter- 
parts of successful Gentiles, the latter would not tolerate them as social 
equals. Wealthy and ambitious Americans of the postbellum period were 
determined to establish themselves as aristocrats, fortifying their self-as- 
sumed status by excluding others: social status for the Gentile of the 
Gilded Age was a very serious matter. Barring Jews from good society in- 
creased in intensity in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
and had not diminished perceptibly even in the late 1980's. 

Another form of social discrimination was housing; some Gentiles re- 
fused to sell or rent to Jews. Clauses were inserted in contracts forbidding 
lease or sale to Jews and when sometimes these restrictions were breached 
the Gentiles moved out as the Jews moved in. These Christians would 
not live with Israelites let alone dine with them at the same club. Before 
public opinion and the law intervened it was common all through the 
East and Middle West to see signs denying admission to tuberculars, dogs, 
and Jews. The commonest warning was: “Gentiles Only.” There were 
even middle-class pensions where Jews were not accepted. In a Waynes- 
ville, North Carolina, boardinghouse where a cultured rabbi was denied 
admission one of the elite yelled across the street to a friend: “I ain’t 
washed my feet yet.” As Gustav Gottheil of prestigious Emanu-El ex- 
pressed it: “In ancient times the Jews refused to eat with publicans and 
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sinners; in modern times publicans and sinners refused to eat with 
Jews.”"” 

One publican who refused to eat with Jews was Melvil Dewey, the 
president of the Lake Placid Company which operated a resort where 
Jews were not tolerated. Dewey was more than the chief executive of a 
semi-public hotel masquerading as a private club. He was the brilliant and 
able librarian of the State of New York, the father of the Dewey decimal 
classification system for books, and a founder of the American Library 
Association and the Library Journal. He was a reformer, a stormy petrel, 
and a Judeophobe. One might have expected him to be more liberal. His 
full name was Melville Louis Kossuth Dewey and his mother was a Satur- 
day-Sabbath observer, a Seventh-Day Baptist, but in a public circular he 
declared categorically that no Jew, no matter how distinguished, could 
enter his club. The Jews contended that as taxpayers they would not tol- 
erate a public servant who was an anti-Semite. The issue was joined. Dis- 
tinguished Jews from all over America petitioned the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York for Dewey’s removal and the Regents 
censured him for his anti-Jewish statements while still an official of the 
state. Some Jews defended Dewey: he was a good man at his job, a good 
librarian. The editor of Harper’s, too, put in a good word for him: he did 
not keep Jews out of the State Library despite the fact that Jews, Asiatics, 
have bad manners. Dewey stepped down from the presidency of the Club, 
resigned as librarian, but continued with the Company which prospered. 
As late as the 1960’s the Lake Placid Club still refused admission to the 
Chosen People.'® 

Excluding Jews from social institutions was an old story. During the 
Civil War when the Olympia Club, an athletic association of San Fran- 
cisco, decided to admit no more Jews the Gentile members were hurt 
when its Jewish members started blackballing all Christian aspirants. The 
indignant Christians then attempted to exclude all Jews and this little so- 
cial war did not end until the anti-Jewish efforts were abandoned. The 
last decades of the nineteenth century were the halcyon years for those 
who set out to rebuff all who were deemed social inferiors. Throughout 
the United States clubs everywhere began to reject Jews or drive them out 
if they were already members even though in some instances these Jews 
were the founders. Gus Wald, one of Cincinnati’s most distinguished 
lawyers, was constrained finally to leave the University Club but before 
he did so, as chairman of the house committee, he subscribed for the 
American Israelite. Oscar Straus who had served his country as minister to 
Turkey was denied admission to a New York City club; a Seligman, this 
time Theodore, was blackballed in the New York Union League Club 
where his father Jesse was a member and his uncle Joseph a founder. The 
Nation, founded to maintain true democratic principles, justified the bar- 
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ring of Jews, pointing out that a club is “an extension of a private 
dwelling” and Jews should not go where they were not wanted. In Los 
Angeles, as a Protestant elite came to power, it shunted the prestigious pi- 
oneer Jews aside and dubbed them a minority along with Mexicans, Ne- 
groes, and Japanese.'? 


EXCLUSION FROM SCHOOLS 


The anti-Jewish social taboos of the shoddy post-Civil War years limited 
the admission of Jews to schools and colleges as both students and teach- 
ers. Even when invited to become members of a faculty Jews were, it was 
believed, limited by their Jewishness; English was a field which Jews in- 
herently were not competent to teach. Bernard Baruch told a Jew: “I con- 
verted my children to Christianity but they were still refused admission to 
schools.” Baruch himself had been elected president of his college senior 
class but was never invited to join a Gentile fraternity. Student Greek let- 
ter fraternities would have neither part nor lot in Jews. Ludwig Lewisohn 
was one of the outstanding men in his class at Charleston College and a 
practicing Methodist to boot, but no fraternity would harbor this Jew. 
Does the 1906 Menorah Movement at Harvard owe its origin to the 
rebuffs to which the Jewish students were exposed? Catholics, too, were 
excluded; no Catholic was appointed a member of the Harvard board un- 
til the third decade of the twentieth century. At Yale Jews were not 
wanted in the glee and drama clubs and a Christian minister recom- 
mended that Jews and Catholics be kept out of the school altogether. The 
Alpha Delta Phi lost its charter at New York City College in 1913; ap- 
parently the Hebrews were getting in. It was a generation when some fra- 
ternity charters declared quite explicitly that Mongolians, Negroes, and 
Jews were not desired. 

There were serious objections to Jews on the college campus. It was 
said that they did not cultivate gentility; they were too industrious, laying 
emphasis on their studies and thus introducing the spirit of competition. 
As a group it was felt by many that Jews were a menace to campus and 
college life. In some universities Jews were even discouraged from partici- 
pation in sports; a college was an educational-social institution where 
only the better-class men were expected to major in athletics. In 1912 the 
junior class at Columbia refused to include any Jewish social organization 
in the class book, the Columbian. A Columbia campus song speaks for it- 
self: 


“Oh, Harvard’s run by millionaires, 
And Yale is run by booze, 
Cornell is run by farmers’ sons, 
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Columbia’s run by Jews. 

So give a cheer for Baxter Street, 
Another one for Pell, 

And when the little sheenies die 
Their souls will go to Hell.”?° 


ANTI-JEWISH PREJUDICE IN THE ARMY 


Even as boys and girls (men and women?) did not want Jews in their so- 
rorities and fraternities, officers in the army did not want to associate with 
those whom they refused to recognize as social equals. As in the coeval 
Prussian Army, Americans in the armed forces were unhappy at the 
thought that Jews might become commissioned officers, although there 
were in fact always some. In 1872 a lieutenant was expelled from a New 
York National Guard regiment when his Jewish origins were uncovered. 
The prestigious Seventh Regiment of New York would harbor no Jew 
but when war was declared against Spain in 1898 it was the only regi- 
ment in the state that refused to fight. 

On June 6, 1911, at the direction of President William Howard Taft, 
the Secretary of War reprimanded Colonel Joseph Gerrard, the comman- 
dant at Fort Meyer, Virginia, for refusing to allow an enlisted man, a Jew, 
to take an officer’s examination. The soldier was Private Frank Bloom; his 
father was the post tailor. The Colonel had made it quite clear that he did 
not want Bloom “as an officer and social and personal associate.” Jews in 
general, the Colonel explained, were not desirable. The very next day 
Representative Charles G. Edwards of Georgia introduced a resolution to 
investigate discrimination against Jews in the army and at the United 
States Military Academy. Apparently there were rumors that Jews were 
being ostracized. When Taft left the presidency one of his very last 
official acts was to order that the reprimand be removed from the service 
record of Colonel Gerrard. Bloom? He passed his examination for an 
officer’s commission and rose to the rank of captain but his lot in the army 
“as an officer and gentleman” was not a happy one.”! 

It was a common belief in those days that Jews were malingerers and 
cowards. During World War I the author of A Manual of Instructions for 
Medical Advisory Boards warned draft board medical examiners to watch 
the foreign born, especially the Jews, who were more apt than others to 
evade their obligations to the country. The theme of the Jewish slacker 
reaches far back in American history; it is as old as the Revolution. Later, 
a generation after the Civil War, Simon Wolf compiled a statistical apol- 
ogia to answer those who charged his people with cowardice. Mark 
Twain in “Concerning the Jew,” knew that many in the 1890’s believed 
that the Jew had the “disinclination patriotically to stand by the flag as a 
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soldier.” Charging the Jew with cowardice is a phase of xenophobia; the 
stranger, the immigrant, the other fellow is always morally inferior. That 
Jews were accused of malingering during the Revolution is strange for Jo- 
sephus and the heroic stories of the Maccabees were popular readings at 
that time. Is there then no consistency, rationality in prejudice? Unreason 
has a reason of its own. People who have denounced others for cowardice 
are often indicting themselves, subconsciously moved by the very fears 
which induces them to accuse others.” 

The Gilded Age was a time of ever-increasing anti-Jewish social disa- 
bilities. To a greater or lesser degree Jews were now kept out of resort ho- 
tels, clubs of all types, art associations, housing areas, National Guard 
units, the regular army’s commissioned officers ranks, and fraternal or- 
ders. Although these lines of social exclusion were rigorously drawn in 
many places this does not necessarily imply that the men who imple- 
mented them hated Jews. On the contrary many Gentiles, the very men 
who kept Jews out of their club, were often personally close to individual 
Jews. This, too, is not untypical of America. In club life, if not elsewhere, 
Jews were resigned to accept separate but equal—if not superior—facili- 
ties, wherever Jews foregathered the food was excellent.” 


POLITICS AND PREJUDICE 


In this age of anti-Jewish social rejection the Jews were not without le- 
verage. They were electors and their votes were sought. General Benja- 
min F. Butler who had treated them with mild contempt during the Civil 
War catered to them when he returned to civil life. Speaking at a Hebrew 
Fair in Boston he told his eager listeners that music in New York owed 
much to Jewish support, that Bach was one of the great Jewish (!!) musi- 
cians of all times, that Jews are never criminals, (thunders of applause) 
and that the Jewish women were pure and chaste (long and prolonged 
applause). At this time there were no overtly anti-Jewish congressmen be- 
cause there was in America no tradition of vindictive Judeophobia, no 
need to find a scapegoat for disastrous defeat on the battlefields, no call to 
divert attention from governmental tyranny. In this sense the United 
States was different from some of the lands of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. Yet the appeal to religious prejudice in political campaigns was as 
common on this side of the Atlantic as it was on the other side. It was not 
uncommon to “smear” an opposing party or candidate as Jewish. This 
practice goes back at least to the 1790’s when Jews were attacked for their 
support of the rising Jeffersonian Democratic-Republicans. 

A Jew running for office has always been subject to attack because of 
his religious origins. A United States senator from Alabama had no more 
effective weapon than to call a political opponent a “Jew dog.” When the 
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Georgia Major Raphael J. Moses was being considered for congressional 
office his opponent W. O. Tuggle of La Grange did not hesitate to point 
out that Moses was a Jew. The fact that the major and his three sons had 
served the Confederacy, that one of his boys had been killed, that he was 
one of the leaders of the Georgia House, did not spare him; for Tuggle, 
the politician, Moses was still a stranger in the land. Answering Tuggle, 
Moses wrote one of the most eloquent letters in American Jewish litera- 
ture, one that has been reprinted many times: “You could not have hon- 
ored me more highly, nor distinguished me more gratefully than by pro- 
claiming me a Jew. . . . I pity you for having been cast in a mold 
impervious to the manly and liberal sentiments which distinguish the 
nineteenth century.” 

The attack on Jews politically continued in the twentieth century. 
Conservatives, nationalists, antiradicals, and bigots opposed Jews in office, 
especially if they were foreign born, liberal, or socialists. An appeal to re- 
ligious prejudice would always garner some votes. When the Catholic 
Martin H. Glynn ran for governor in New York his opponents warned 
the people: Elect him and you will have to elect a Jew. “Do you want to 
be governed by Catholics and Jews?” When the Bolshevik state rose in 
Russia during World War I Americans were panic-stricken. Jews of Rus- 
sian birth and liberal political proclivities were automatically suspect as 
enemies of the American democratic system. In 1919 and 1920 the attor- 
ney general A. Mitchell Palmer seized and jailed thousands of liberals 
many of whom were Jews. Yet political anti-Semitism, the attempt to de- 
prive the Jew as Jew of his rights and immunities, played no part in 
American life. Parties, platforms, and leaders of repute never singled out 
the Jew for attack directly or by innuendo. Bias was a double-edged 
weapon in a land where millions were immigrants; all men paid alle- 
giance to the American Creed.” 


POPULISM 


If it is patent to students of anti-Semitism that in nineteenth-century 
America, unlike Europe, there was no party that set out to disfranchise the 
Jews, it is also true, however, that some historians believe or imply that 
Populism was at least anti-Jewish. Who were the Populists and what was 
their program? The Populists, the People’s Party, were unhappy farmers 
and city folk primarily Southerners and transmississippians who were 
financially distressed. They were the workers and the lower middle classes 
of the villages, towns, and cities who struggled for a living; they were the 
farmers who suffered from drought, low prices, poor markets, and high 
freight rates; they were a debtor class ever-present in American history 
since the earliest colonial days. Earlier they were often members of the 
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Greenback Party of the 1870’s which fought for easy money as it attacked 
the monopolies and the bankers. Economic conditions remained bad for 
these people in the 1880’s and 1890’s. The farmers and the poor in the 
hinterland, submerged provincials trying to stay alive, resented the cities 
which took their children away from them. They feared industry, mo- 
nopolies, railroads, capitalism; they were envious of all those who had or 
seemed to have an easier and a better life. If they sought radical changes 
they were but following in the footsteps of the Jeffersonian egalitarians 
who had swept to victory almost a century earlier. 

In the early 1890’s these malcontents gave birth to a new political 
party and movement. Their problems were basically, though not entirely, 
economic. These simple people had a simplistic explanation for their dis- 
tress for which they wanted an economic panacea. If they could hurdle all 
the capitalistic roadbacks by curtailing the power of the bankers, the Shy- 
locks, the Rothschilds, the “Jews” who were throttling them, easy money 
would solve all their difficulties. The 1892 platform of the People’s Party 
mounted an attack on the bankers of the United States and England who 
were banded together in a conspiracy to rule or ruin the world. This Eu- 
ropean concept of an international financial conspiracy in which Jewish 
money interests were dominant was familiar here as early as the 1870's; it 
was later popularized by the People’s Party’s leader, Ignatius Donnelly, in 
his novel Caesar’s Column, that was published in 1891. Donnelly told the 
story of a Jewish banker who worked hand in glove with a Russian Jew- 
ish revolutionary and proto-Zionist to control the world. Populism 
emerged as a people’s crusade in 1892 when over 1,000,000 votes were 
cast for its presidential candidate. The party remained powerful during 
the years 1892-1896. 


POPULISM AND THE JEWS 


Apparently then this new third party was anti-Jewish. No! Populist at- 
tacks on “Jews” were essentially verbal, rhetorical, symbolic rather than 
actual. One Nebraska newspaper dubbed John Pierpont Morgan the 
Rothschild of America, and another described the Christian Henry Clews 
as a hook-nosed Wall Street Jew. Anti-Jewish direct action was limited to 
rare sporadic attacks on individuals, primarily in the South where the ter- 
rorist Klan tradition never died out. Populism was not specifically anti- 
Semitic. There were no more attacks on the Jews in the Populist than in 
the general press throughout the country. If individuals who voted for 
the People’s Party ticket disliked Jews—and plenty did—they reflected 
the typical, traditional, inherited pre-Populist rural religious-tinted dislike 
of the Christ-killers. For the old-fashioned Jew hater Populism was just 
another outlet for venting one’s frustrations. The man they were attack- 
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ing was an old friend in a new garb; Shylock had doffed his gabardine, 
chopped off his earlocks, and donned the banker’s Prince Albert, but he 
still wanted his pound of flesh. 

The Populist Party as such was never hostile to the Jew in the flesh. 
The Nebraska farmer who was an active member of the Party never for- 
got that the Jewish merchant in the nearest town had been carrying him 
on his books for years. Occasional Jewish shopkeepers even joined the 
grange, the farmers’ social club; Jewish mayors and elected officials were 
not rare in the towns of the High Plains; in 1894 the millionaire mining 
entrepreneur Adolf Sutro was elected mayor of San Francisco on the Po- 
pulist ticket, and in 1896 Jews were among the delegates when the party 
met in national convention in St. Louis. In short despite their Shylock- 
Rothschild rhetoric the Populists never organized against Jews either in 
Congress or on the county level although in its heyday the Party could 
boast of hundreds of legislators on the state and national level. What is 
true is that the Populist tradition, though submerged for a time, never 
died out. The equating of Shylock, Rothschild, money, with exploitation 
by Jews has reemerged in the twentieth century in the attacks of Tom 
Watson, Henry Ford, and Father Coughlin. These men, however, unlike 
the Populists, were anti-Semites.” 


CHAPTER NINE 


REJECTION: PART II 


STEREOTYPES AND THE PRESS 


hat the Jew is a moneylender is a stereotype, like the lazy Negro or 
the drunken pugnacious Irishman. Most people had a standardized 
mental picture of the Jew, one that was usually unexamined and unobjec- 
tive. On occasion the stereotype was an affirmative one exaggerating the 
virtues of the Chosen People; more often it was negative. The stereotype 
of the Israelite was a complex blend of the teachings of the home, the 
school, the press, the occasional novel, the stage, the early cinema; each in 
its turn influenced it. There was a tendency, certainly not deliberate, to 
show the Jew religiously in a bad light as a God-killing infidel. This im- 
age was further distorted by identifying him, albeit remotely, with that 
heartless moneylender Shylock. For over a generation August Belmont, 
representing N. M. Rothschild & Sons of London, had attempted in vain 
to induce the state of Pennsylvania to fulfill its fiscal obligations. W. H. 
Kemble, the state treasurer in 1868, wrote Belmont: “We are willing to 
give you the pound of flesh, but not one drop of Christian blood.” This 
stereotype of the avaricious Jew developed by reading the Merchant of 
Venice was fixed in a later generation by the presentation of Shylock in the 
silent and sound movies. Hundreds of thousands if not millions of Ameri- 
cans saw Shakespeare’s Shylock and Dickens’s criminal Fagin on the 
screen; the Jew as fence and heartless pawnbroker was not an uncommon 
figure in the early days of the motion pictures. The prevalent negative ste- 
reotype was confirmed on the vaudeville stage. The patriarchal biblical 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob became the odious Abie, Ikey, and Jakie. The 
stage Jew was vulgar and ludicrously miserly. The problem of confront- 
ing this portrayal of Jews as contemptible if not pitiable was exacerbated 
by the fact that frequently the actors and theatre owners and the managers 
were themselves Jews. 
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Humor magazines were more deliberate as they caricatured the Jews. 
The Jewish arsonist was Mr. Burnheim, the usurer Loanstein, the crook, 
Swindelbaum. Stereotypes have a tendency to be characterized by a cul- 
tural lag, with the type depicted no longer existing, if indeed it every ex- 
isted. The Jewish butt in the press and on the stage was the German Jew, 
the man who had landed as an immigrant in antebellum days but by the 
next generation was respected as a responsible well-mannered American 
businessman. The serious literary magazines concerned with political and 
social movements and problems frequently published controversial arti- 
cles on the Jews which promoted circulation. The “vices,” the faults of 
the Jew were objectively enumerated if not affirmed. Stereotypes were so 
pervasive that even friends of the Jews, often men of distinction, were ul- 
timately influenced by them. William Cullen Bryant, the poet, spoke of 
the restless eyes and the crooked back of the Jew. Writers of clever para- 
graphs, like Mark Twain and Irwin S. Cobb, both of whom had Jewish 
sons-in-law, did not disdain on occasion to show the Jew in an unfavora- 
ble light. Others gave Jewish names to the villains and to the less sinister 
aliens and exotics whom they marshalled for their readers.' 


THE GENERAL PRESS AND THE JEW 


Outside the home the chief medium transmitting and perpetuating stere- 
otypes was the press, the general newspaper, the Catholic and Protestant 
weeklies, and other serials. The Fireside Companion, A Journal for Instructive 
and Entertaining Literature gleefully recounts a story of Rachel, the trage- 
dienne, who chats with the Pope and leaves him spiritually exalted, but 
on seeing some beautiful oranges her “Jewish instincts” were reawakened 
and she stole one. In general a widely accepted standardized picture of the 
Jew was prevalent at this time: the typical Jew was a crook, anti-Chris- 
tian, rich, dirty, hook-nosed, curly-haired, derby-hatted, ostentatious, av- 
aricious, dwarfed, but family-centered and charitable to his own. He al- 
ways spoke a sort of gibberish which was thought to be the classical 
Jewish lingo. This strange accented speech was copied from eighteenth- 
century literature and persisted well into the nineteenth century. Actually 
even in the eighteenth century none of the phonetically spelled English 
letters written here reflects this fraudulent accent in any degree. 

The prejudice against Jews is easily documented in newspaper adver- 
tisements, especially those retailing the virtues of summer resorts and 
warning off Jews in contemptuous terms. The editor of the Early County 
News of Sandersville, Georgia, was exceptionally direct. Reporting on a 
pogrom in the Balkans he wrote: “We only wish this killing had taken 
place in Georgia.” It is interesting that at this time one of the outstanding 
citizens of the town was Isaac Hermann, a Confederate veteran, a captain 
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in the militia, a county official who had fought to keep the Negro “in his 
place.” These ever-present reflections on the Jew in the press, on the 
stage, in movies, and belles lettres were very annoying to Jews. Yet quan- 
titatively the slurs were relatively few; even in the Populist heartland the 
papers would have to be scoured to find a few nasty remarks. It was small 
consolation to the Children of Abraham that the Italians, Negroes, Irish- 
men, Englishmen, Yankees, and yokels were also lampooned. The Jew 
enjoyed laughs at the expense of others but deeply resented any remark 
that reflected on him.? 


POLICE COMMISSIONER THEODORE A. BINGHAM 


Not infrequently well-established German Jewish businessmen were 
characterized as Jews when they were charged with any wrongdoing. 
Paradoxically the more numerous East European Jews were long spared; 
they did not become victims of journalistic assault until the first decade of 
the new century. Then the Gentiles took note of them. By that time the 
Eastern Europeans were themselves rising in the world for they were 
leaving the Lower East Side and moving north on Manhattan to Harlem 
and on to the Bronx, or crossing the bridge to Brooklyn. The hundreds of 
thousands of them, however, still resident in the old ghetto were seen by 
unfriendly observers as impoverished aliens who mouthed a strange lan- 
guage of their own. When arrested for any wrongdoing they were often 
identified in the press as Jews. 

In 1908 New York City’s police commissioner Theodore A. 
Bingham published an article in the North American Review in which he 
stated that half of the crimes in the city were committed by Jews al- 
though they were but one-fourth of the population. The Commissioner 
was reflecting not only the prejudices of his class but also the prevalent 
stereotype that the recent Jewish immigrants were malefactors. Indig- 
nantly the Jews submitted data to confute Bingham. In truth, the typical 
East European immigrant was a very law-abiding person. The Commis- 
sioner, for reasons best known to himself, thought it advisable to retract 
his accusations in the next issue of the Review. The leaders of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, concerned about the criticisms established the 
Kehillah, a central body to deal with the city’s Jewish masses as a whole, 
to organize them, and to help them solve their religious, cultural, social, 
and economic problems.? 


ACADEMICIANS AND RACISTS 


Commissioner Bingham would probably have vigorously and sincerely 
denied that his attitude toward the Jewish immigrants in New York City 
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was predetermined by the religious teachings of his youth. Bigotry 
among educated people was outmoded. This was a generation that prided 
itself on its humane rationality; it was concerned only with the facts. Men 
of culture from the 1880’s on maintained that if the Jew was to be re- 
jected it was because of his ineradicable racial qualities. He is dangerous to 
society. The burden of attack on the Jew was carried from now on not by 
the masses but by an educated elite, influential scholars and writers who 
were patriotically moved to defend their country against the foreigners 
who had little to contribute. The writings and propaganda of these acade- 
micians influenced public opinion and helped bring about the passage of 
racially motivated restrictive immigration acts. In effect this elite was lit- 
erally anti-Semitic; its opposition to Jews was racially motivated. 

For the first time a serious attempt was made to create an anti-Semitic 
press in the United States. Telemachus T. Timayenis, a highly educated 
immigrant Greek, established the Minerva Press in New York City in 
1888. It was his intention to publish quarterly a series of anti-Jewish pa- 
perbacks and a newspaper The Anti-Semite. The paper never appeared but 
three of his anti-Jewish works did: The Original Mr. Jacobs (1888), The 
American Jew (1888), and Judas Iscariot (1889). Much of the material used 
in The Original Mr. Jacobs was borrowed from Drumont’s La France Juive. 
The term “Original Mr. Jacobs” was a current circumlocution for a “real 
Jew.” What are the traits of this “real Jew?” He is a man who hates and 
kills Christians, who commits ritual murders; he is avaricious, lecherous, 
and criminal. His women are prostitutes. True culture and civilization, 
chivalry and integrity stem only from Aryans. The American Jew, said 
Timayenis, has all the vices of his people. You can always recognize a 
Jewish American by his rats’ teeth. He is an arsonist, a receiver of stolen 
goods, a member of that race which has ruined Russia. John D. Rockefel- 
ler? If he is not a Jew he certainly acts like one. American Jews? Keep 
them out of the United States in the future; for those already here, sug- 
gests Timayenis in Judas Iscariot, give them a reservation of their own in 
New Mexico where they can live by themselves. A few newspapers re- 
viewed his books sympathetically; most papers rejected his teachings. Ti- 
mayenis boasted that The Original Mr. Jacobs enjoyed twenty printings. 
This is to be doubted for there is evidence that he was not successful; for a 
brief period he was locked up in the Tombs on a charge of embezzlement. 
It is very probable that the crudities and patent exaggerations of his works 
repelled the typical reader. The Original Mr. Jacobs bore no resemblance to 
the genial Mr. Cohen or Mr. Levy who ran the local dry goods or gents’ 
furnishing store on Main Street.* 
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THE ACADEMICIANS LOOK AT THE JEWS 


The attempt of the Minerva Press to transplant European racial concepts 
to the United States was not altogether new. The Spanish in their colo- 
nies in Mississippi and Louisiana had always insisted on purity of blood 
(limpieza de sangre) in marriages; engaged couples had to certify that 
they were free of any Negro, Moorish, or Jewish taint. In 1844 a disgrun- 
tled Kentuckian was telling ex-President Martin Van Buren that the 
groveling and avaricious Jews had none of the “exalted characteristics of 
our nature,” and by the middle 1850’s Renan’s and Gobineau’s racist con- 
cepts, which stressed the limitations of Semites and the virtues of Aryans 
were already widely known on this continent. 

The vigorous direct attacks on the Jews by Goldwin Smith began to 
appear in England’s Nineteenth Century in 1878. Smith, who had been liv- 
ing in the United States and Canada since 1868, was not a man to be 
lightly brushed aside, for he was a respected historian and publicist. For 
over a decade this apologist for the Russians and Rumanians hammered 
away at the Jews whom he denounced as unpatriotic, tribalistic parasites. 
Yet he was not yet an anti-Semite in the literal sense of the term for he 
was quite willing to assimilate these people, through intermarriage, of 
course. A satirical Jewish writer put the following anti-Jewish verses in 
Smith’s mouth. 


If still his fixed division, 

From Gentiles he maintains, 
Abolish circumcision: 

"Twill minimize his brains. 
And if this plan’s miscarriage 

Stops not his nation’s life, 
Enforce his intermarriage 

With a non-Hebraic wife! 


Every Judeophobe has his favorite Jew. Smith was no exception. He 
had one at least. He was fond of the sculptor Moses Ezekiel who prepared 
the heroic bronze bust of the historian which now graces the entrance 
lobby of Goldwin Smith Hall on the Arts Quadrangle at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Ezekiel performed the same task for his good friend Rabbi Isaac M. 
Wise. The bust of the latter graces the halls of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege." 


THE 1890 SYMPOSIUM 


Smith, an English liberal in his politics, was unusually outspoken in his 
Judeophobic views; many of Smith’s contemporaries were not even con- 
scious of the fact that they were the victims of anti-Jewish stereotype 
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thinking. In 1890 Philip Cowen, editor of the decorous American Hebrew, 
asked a host of Gentile clergymen, writers, and politicians to express 
themselves frankly on the growing anti-Semitic sentiment in the United 
States. What were the causes, what were the solutions? The people solic- 
ited included notables like John Burroughs, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sr., 
Washington Gladden, Charles W. Eliot, George W. Curtis, Zebulon B. 
Vance, Charles D. Warner, and Theodore Roosevelt. The replies were 
cautiously phrased; many reported what others believed, not what they 
themselves believed. The Jews, it was said, were clannish, unproductive, 
economic exploiters, vulgar, morally inadequate, socially unacceptable, 
Christ- killers, unassimilable. In some instances the respondents unwit- 
tingly betrayed that they shared some of these prejudices. The future 
president, Roosevelt solemnly informed Mr. Cowen: “Some of my most 
valued friends are Hebrews.”® 


THE HISTORIANS 


The thinking of these notables, whose clay feet were visible in their an- 
swers to Cowen, was shared by many historians, sociologists, political sci- 
entists, and economists of the decade that was preparing to usher in the 
twentieth century. Few men, even scholars, rise above the emotional cul- 
tural levels and biases of their generation. This was the day when the best 
men believed in the unquestionable superiority of Anglo-Saxon 
“Teutonic” culture, in its less parochial setting. Josiah Strong, John Fiske, 
Woodrow Wilson, Frederick Jackson Turner had no doubts that their 
English heritage and traditions made for a superior civilization. Conse- 
quently these men were unsympathetic to the new immigration from 
Eastern and Southern Europe. The East Europeans, Turner believed, were 
undermining the American standard of living and were dangerous to 
American well-being, racially. The urban Jewish newcomer was not the 
frontier type which Turner admired; apparently he was unaware of the 
hundreds and thousands of Jewish pioneer shopkeepers in almost every 
obscure village of the prairies, plains, and mountains. James Ford Rhodes 
knew only what he had read in the press: the Civil War Jews of both the 
North and the South were blockade- runners, profiteers, and smugglers. 
He was not interested in the army careers of the young German Jewish 
immigrants who had signed up in 1861 and were brevetted generals by 
the time the Confederates had surrendered. It probably never occurred to 
him to check their service records. Even the turn of the century writers 
who busied themselves with the New York East Side masses assumed a 
somewhat patronizing approach as they delved into the social pathology 
of the newcomers: but all’s well that will end well if these newcomers 
will but dive into the Great American Melting Pot, give up their mil- 
lennial heritage, Americanize, intermarry, and disappear as an alien prob- 
lem.’ 
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THE NEW ENGLAND BRAHMINS 


By the 1870’s there was a growing concern about the Jews and their place 
in America on the part of many: religionists, parvenus, and academicians 
of all genres. Some were ambivalent; others were critical and hostile; a 
few were openly sympathetic. There were New Englanders who were 
very conscious of the Jews in their midst, both of the “old” and the “new” 
migrations. This much is certain: the Jews were no longer the invisible 
men. The New England Protestant elite was not anti-Jewish; it was anti- 
foreigner, worried lest it lose its regional, intellectual, political, and eco- 
nomic hegemony, lest it be displaced by newcomers with a different ethos 
and an inferior culture. It was these New England Brahmins’ naive wist- 
ful hope that they could turn the clock back, brush away the slums and 
ghettos, and return to a simple rural world of the past that existed only in 
their imagination. Apprehensively they watched the rise of the Irish and 
the success of the German Jews. Leopold Morse, a foreign-born German 
Jew with a good New England name, had already represented Boston in 
the Congress as early as 1877. 

For men like James Russell Lowell the Jews exerted an attraction and 
a repulsion. In his monomaniacal fashion he was convinced that the Jews 
who now ruled Europe were the ablest race the world had yet seen. Low- 
ell took Disraeli’s Tancred a little too seriously; he perceived an almost in- 
sidious quality in this mysterious people. William S. Ripley, a Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and Harvard economist, was quite willing to 
close America’s doors against the Polish Jews but he respected and sup- 
ported Brandeis when the latter was being recommended for a post on the 
Supreme Court. Another Harvard man, the geologist and educator, Na- 
thaniel S. Shaler, was even more interested in the Jews than Ripley. He 
wrote on the “Hebrew Problem.” Jews in the United States have nearly 
always been a problem for many Gentile intellectuals; the Jews have 
never been a problem to themselves. Like Lowell, Shaler declared that the 
Jews were the ablest of races, a highly intellectual people, but they are 
different, unlike the Aryans. As Semites they are quick, responsive, over- 
friendly, disliked by many, apparently unduly acquisitive, alien, and 
difficult to assimilate. He recommended blending, intermarriage of 
course, and the disappearance of the Jew qua Jew.® 

In their thinking Lowell, Shaler, Ripley, and Henry Cabot Lodge, 
too, were typical of many of the elect not only in New England but 
throughout the country. They were skeptical of the capacity of the Jew to 
acculturate completely or to make any real contribution to American life. 
Actually, down deep, these men who were associated with the establish- 
ment wished to reserve power and authority to themselves. They had no 
desire to share America’s opportunities. With others they looked down 
their noses on Jews and Catholics, at Irish and Italians; these immigrants 
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were interlopers, certainly not comparable to the good people of Anglo- 
Saxon stock. For racial reasons these newcomers must be prevented from 
entering the United States in large numbers. By the 1890’s these immi- 
gration restrictionists and their friends—academicians, eugenicists, histo- 
rians, sociologists, economists, and demographers—were out in full force, 
determined to take action to save their America. This was the decade that 
gave birth to the Daughters of the American Revolution, the General So- 
ciety of Colonial Wars, and the Colonial Dames of America. Thus it was 
that the New England Brahmins encouraged and created an Immigration 
Restriction League in 1894. It was high time that something be done. 
Poor Jewish lads from the Boston ghettos were crowding into Harvard in 
constantly increasing numbers. If in those sad days of depression America 
was in trouble it was not due to the economic system but the evils intro- 
duced into the land by the unworthy immigrants who were thronging the 
ports. Jews and Asians, South Europeans and East Europeans, were unde- 
sirable and must be kept out if the older, the better traditions were to sur- 
vive and America was to flourish. Support for these notions was lent by 
the massive forty-two volume report of the United States Immigration 
Commission (1911). 

Among the men who established the Immigration Restriction League 
was Prescott Farnsworth Hall who worked to further the cause that was a 
passion with him. Bitterly disappointed with Taft’s veto of the 1913 liter- 
acy bill he cried out: “To hell with Jews, Jesuits, and steamships.” There 
were other writers, more distinguished, who probably felt as keenly as he 
that radical action ought to be taken against the invaders. Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart, who taught history and government at Harvard from 
1883 to 1926, was of the opinion that the Jewish clothing worker was a 
disintegrating force in organized labor. John William Burgess, the Co- 
lumbia political scientist, was a “Teutonist” who believed that the Eng- 
lish, Germans, and Scandinavians would do more for America than the 
inferior Slavs, Jews, and Italians. The latter two groups were inclined to 
anarchy and crime. Richard Mayo Smith carried on the teachings of his 
master Burgess and in time influenced other immigration restrictionists, 
some of whom added to the reasons why it was dangerous to admit Jews; 
they were undesirable because of their prostitutes and their venereal dis- 
eases. Jews would never make good Americans; the Melting Pot was all a 
mistake. 

John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin, the author of 
Races and Immigrants in America and a distinguished economist, was also 
ready to restrict immigration. Jews, he said, were an able and marvelous 
people, philosophically attuned, but they were also shrewd exploiters of 
the poor and the ignorant. This critical view of their qualities did not de- 
ter him from coopting several Jews for his massive four-volume History of 
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Labour in the United States. One of his outstanding disciples was the Pol- 
ish-born Selig Perlman who was working closely with his master at the 
very time that Commons was urging the exclusion of East Europeans. 
Several years after Commons had passed away Perlman was made the 
John R. Commons Research Professor at the school. The appointment of 
Perlman as a full professor as early as 1927 when Commons was still 
teaching was in a way a symbol of the acceptance of the Jew by academi- 
cians and colleges. But by that time the immigration acts of the 1920’s 
had already made it exceedingly difficult for Polish Jews to enter this 
country.’ 


THE ADAMSES 


The two Adams brothers, Brooks and Henry, are in a class by themselves. 
They were strongly anti-Jewish but refrained from publicizing their 
views. They came by their prejudices honestly; John and John Quincy 
Adams were certainly not overfond of Jews. Brooks was something of a 
protofascist and believed in the international Jewish conspiracy. Like 
Marx and the Populists, Henry Adams equated money and capitalism 
with Jewry and the infirmities of modern industry and civilization. 
World finance is a conspiracy and its arch villain is the Jew. The Jews 
have too much power in the world of politics, culture, and economics. 
This indictment is somewhat reminiscent of the views of the crotchety 
Captain Thomas Coram of Taunton, an older contemporary of John 
Adams. Coram, a trustee of the Georgia colony, was convinced that if the 
Jews were allowed to settle in Georgia the place would soon become a 
Jewish colony and the only Christians left would be working for Jews. 
Henry Adams was obsessed not only with the Jew as the symbol of a dec- 
adent modern capitalist culture but with the Jew in the flesh whom he 
affected to detest. The Jew is the incarnation of the Gilded Age, of 
financial modernism, a world which this romantic medievalist saw fit to 
reject. Rooted in medieval aesthetics and aspirations Adams found it 
difficult to accept as equal a people whom the medieval world despised 
and rejected. Henry Adams, the Jew hater, exerted very little influence on 
the people of his day; this brilliant disturbed man confined his fire to let- 
ters and conversations. Why then does he justify any study or attention? 
He is the paradigm of a type that was not uncommon at the turn of the 
century. Cumulatively these men may well have influenced legislation in 
matters of immigration, and by their determination to downgrade Jews, 
Slavs, and Italians, they may well have hindered their acceptance into the 
larger America. !? 
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ANTI-IMMIGRATION SENTIMENT 


The Immigration Restriction League of New England found support in 
other parts of the country. Xenophobia was an old American disease: 
Benjamin Franklin was unhappy with the Germans; the Irish were never 
welcomed in the colonies, and by the 1830’s the anti-Catholic Samuel F. 
B. Morse, inventor of the telegraph, had written pamphlets directed 
against foreign immigrants and the Jesuits who, he declared, were plot- 
ting to seize control of America. Prejudice on the Pacific Coast against the 
Chinese erupted into violence, and the growing imperialist nationalist 
sentiment of the later nineteenth century induced many to look upon 
newcomers with suspicion. Large numbers here in the United States, even 
though often of recent immigrant background, wished to reserve this 
country’s economic opportunities for themselves. Every generation creat- 
ing its own America resents any new group who threatens to modify it. 
Newcomers are intruders, un-American. There were Jews, too, who op- 
posed the immigration of fellow-Jews. 

The anti-immigration agitation of the 1890’s became more pro- 
nounced in the early 1900’s. Labor which had moved toward restriction 
since the 1870’s was upset by the depression of the 1890’s and the inpour- 
ing of millions of job seekers in the decades before World War I. The na- 
tivists, racists, and ethnicists wanted no Slavs, Asians, Jews, or Catholics, 
no Italians or East Europeans. The anti-Catholic American Protective 
Association (APA) and its successor movements numbered millions of fol- 
lowers and readers of its literature in the second decade of the new cen- 
tury. Foreigners—presumptively dirty and illiterate—were not wanted 
because, so it was said, their competition in the labor market served only 
to lower the standard of living of the American workingman. The ghet- 
tos, said the Commissioner of Immigration in 1903, are “a menace to the 
physical, moral, and political security of the country”; they are a breeding 
ground for moral depravity. Samuel Peter Orth writing on Our Foreigners 
deplored the fact that the Jews, brilliant though they were, tended to 
commercialize everything they touched; they were interested in revolu- 
tion: “one wonders how many Trotzkys and Lenines [sic] are being bred 
in the stagnant air of their reeking ghettos.” These are some of the bitter 
indictments made against the new immigrants, the Catholics and the 
Jews who had come to these shores seeking a new life. The attacks on 
these men and women, humble and peaceful for the most part, are shock- 
ing because of their utter virulence. But there could be no gainsaying the 
new nationalism. That generation of Americans was determined to insist 
on conformity as it understood the concept. The newcomers were not 
wanted; they would not fit in; they were racially undesirable. Thus labor, 
racists, militant bigoted Protestants, immigration restrictionists, spurred 
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on by panics and depressions, all worked together against the coming of 
the new immigrants."! 

Many books and articles written in the thirty years before the Immi- 
gration Act of 1921 urged Congress to check the coming of immigrants 
deemed undesirable. Some writers were more articulate than others, some 
were more anti-Semitic, some were more brilliant in their attacks. It is 
difficult to determine how influential these writers were but certainly a 
number were widely read. The most competent of this group seems to 
have been Burton J. Hendrick, a newspaperman who won the Pulitzer 
Prize three times. In the truly pejorative sense he was a muckraker, a sen- 
sationalist, basically a pen for hire and profit, in his early days. In 1907 
and later in 1913 he wrote in McClure’s of the “Jewish Invasion of Amer- 
ica.” There was nothing in his writings that had not already appeared in 
the anti-Jewish literature from Timayenis to his own day. America is 
being swamped by Jews and Slavs—Negroes too. The parasitic Jews, an 
undesirable element, are economically too strong, and as they continue to 
invade this country they will probably be subject to physical violence. It is 
true, however, that the problems caused by these newcomers would be al- 
leviated if they intermarried, or converted, and thus disappeared as Jews. 

In his earlier writings Hendrick made no distinction among the Jews; 
he attacked them all indiscriminately. Later when he shifted from Mc- 
Clure’s to the World’s Work he wrote several articles which appeared in 
1923 as a book, The Jews in America. By that time he found the German 
Jews acceptable and directed his attacks against the East European Poles, 
who are inferior to the earlier Germans and the pioneer Sephardic settlers. 
Now it is the Poles who are unassimilable, who are un-American, eco- 
nomically unsound, politically radical. Immigration restriction is essen- 
tial. These Poles, said Hendrick, are intellectually uncreative, yet as his 
book was going through the press Abram S. Waksman, Jonas Salk, Isidor 
Isaac Rabi and several other East Europeans, foreign born or native born, 
were then in American schools preparing themselves for careers that 
would bring them Nobel Prize awards in the next generation. 

In his 1923 work Hendrick carefully avoided implausible statements 
that would only serve to discredit him. He summarily rejected the con- 
cept of an international Jewish conspiracy and the claim that the Jews 
dominated American economic life. (By that time he had ghostwritten 
the autobiography of Ambassador Henry Morgenthau.) His contempo- 
rary, Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, a Wisconsin sociologist and politi- 
cal economist, was in complete agreement with him that most East Euro- 
pean Jews would not make good citizens. But Ross, though an 
academician of distinction, was less balanced than Hendrick in his views, 
arraigning the Russian Hebrews, as he called them, vindictively. These 
Hebrews are unconscionable, moral cripples, exploiters, arsonists, perjur- 
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ers, white slave traders. They are the illiterate dregs of Europe who can 
only dilute our pioneer stock. Possibly with an eye on Selig Perlman and 
Horace Kallen of the University of Wisconsin, he admitted that some of 
them are intellectuals but in general the East Europeans are a menace. Yet 
he, like Hendrick, does not deny the possibility of their ultimate assimila- 
tion. These views, reflecting his scientific thinking, found expression in 
1914 in The Old World in the New: The Significance of Past and Present Immi- 
gration to the American People. 

The least distinguished of this assortment of writers but probably the 
most successful as a propagandist was Madison Grant. He was a New 
Yorker, cast somewhat in a heroic mold. Grant was a lawyer, eugenicist, a 
zoologist, a racist, a traveler, explorer, hunter, a member of the American 
Bison Society and the American Breeders Association. In 1916 he wrote 
the Passing of the Great Race in America in which he pointed out that 
American cultural strains were being diluted by Negroes, Latins, and 
mongrel Semitic Jews. But Jesus was a Jew! Grant agreed with Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain that Jesus was probably not a Semite but a Nordic 
with fine physical and moral attributes. The old stocks in the United 
States, the Nordics, are in danger of being engulfed by these Jews who 
“wear the American’s clothes and steal his name and are beginning to take 
his women.” Like Tom Watson and Ross, Grant, too, believed that these 
lecherous Jews lusted for Christian women. The purpose of this work— 
supposedly scientific in nature—was to induce Congress and the Ameri- 
can people to embark on a policy of immigration restriction. Did Grant 
exercise any influence on his readers? Probably. The book went into eight 
printings in twenty years; the year after it appeared the first immigration 
law that really hurt Jews was passed by Congress.’ 


IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION 


It was inevitable that the persistent nativism and restrictionist agitation 
would eventuate in legislation to keep out immigrants. By the 1870’s 
there was a strong anti-Chinese agitation in Congress, and in the first de- 
cade of the next century disabilities were imposed on the Chinese and 
Japanese who were already here. Acts were passed barring Japanese from 
leasing or owning land; and some Asian children were segregated by the 
San Francisco Board of Education and compelled to go to separate 
schools. During the 1880’s organized labor succeeded in prohibiting the 
importation of contract laborers; acts were passed imposing head taxes on 
newcomers and barring the entrance of criminals, the insane, and paupers. 
In succeeding decades these limitations were augmented and tightened. 
Beginning with the 1890’s all political parties favored tighter immigra- 
tion laws; in 1896 the first literacy bill passed Congress only to die when 
it failed to secure Cleveland’s signature. 
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The 1896 bill originally had a clause striking directly at Jews, for it 
required every Jewish immigrant to read the language of his country of 
origin. Most Russian Jews, restricted to the Pale of Settlement and ex- 
cluded for the most part from Russian schools, could not and did not 
speak or read the language of their oppressors. This devious restriction 
device was omitted from the final form of the bill. The closing of the 
gates to aliens (Jews) in England in 1905 was a hint of what was yet to 
come in the United States. The American officials charged with the ad- 
ministration of the immigration regulations at the eastern ports were of- 
ten arbitrary and unfair. The Immigration Commission appointed in 
1907 finally published its massive report in 1911. It called for a literacy 
law and other restrictions which were directed primarily against the emi- 
grants from Southern and Eastern Europe, those who were deemed infe- 
rior, poor material for American citizenship. The stage was now set for 
literacy bills which passed Congress in 1913 and 1915 only to be rejected 
by Taft and Wilson. One finally passed over Wilson’s veto in February, 
1917. This was the first immigration law that could vitally affect the en- 
trance of Jews, for many were illiterate. Yet the fact that religious refu- 
gees were exempt from its provisions may have helped many to find shel- 
ter in this country. This literacy law of 1917 did not long satisfy 
opponents of the open-door policy. These people were opposed to the 
“new immigration” not on educational but on racial grounds; anyone 
who came from Southern or Eastern Europe was an undesirable. Non- 
Nordics could make no worthwhile contributions to America. Anti-Ca- 
tholicism was always strong. If Congress had persistently passed literacy 
bills from 1896 to 1917 it was in part because the millions who had be- 
gun to come in were non-Protestants and it was feared that after World 
War I millions more would flood this country. Organized labor had 
grown in power during the World War; it would tolerate no competi- 
tion. Isolationism, nationalism, nativism, evangelical fundamentalism fol- 
lowed in the wake of the great conflict; the rise of the Russian Commu- 
nist state literally terrified the American people. Russian Jews as Russians 
were automatically suspect and their guilt of birth was exacerbated by the 
fact that many here were socialists or political radicals. The postwar con- 
servative reaction of 1919-1920 evoked a hysterical Red Scare; more than 
200 aliens, some of them Jews, were deported to Russia; raids inspired by 
the politically ambitious attorney general A. Mitchell Palmer led to the 
arrest of thousands of so-called radicals. 

The Ku Klux Klan, massively reenforced by thousands of members, 
began to stir, and Congress now turned its attention seriously to bills re- 
stricting or suspending immigration altogether. The anti-immigrant and 
anti-Jewish pace quickened after World War I. There was a growing be- 
lief in the reality of the international Jewish conspiracy. The Protocols of 
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the Elders of Zion were exploited by Henry Ford who spent huge sums 
financing his anti-Semitic magazine which was peddled on the streets of 
America’s major cities; like the earlier anti-Catholic Menace and New Men- 
ace, millions of copies were distributed. Many forces now joined together 
in a crusade to save America. It was held against the new arrivals—poor 
stock at best—that they had refused to surrender their age-old culture by 
jumping into the Melting Pot and emerging as bright and shiny English- 
speaking Americans. Actually had the impatient nativists waited the im- 
migrants would have demonstrated that in a generation they were more 
than willing to become 100 percent or 125 percent full-fledged Ameri- 
cans. 

Forces and sentiments, movements and men, gave birth to the first 
immigration quota law of 1921. These forces were economic, racial, reli- 
gious, and even political. The new Catholics pouring in would inevitably 
join the Democratic Party and the Republicans, now in power, were un- 
happy with this prospect. The 1921 act kept out many not because of 
their poverty or quality but because of their race and their religion. This 
Immigration Act limited entrants to 3 percent of the number of each na- 
tionality already here according to the census of 1910. It was aimed at 
Slavs, Italians, Jews, and Catholics. Yet the racial and ethnic specifications 
of the law were in themselves only a pretext; basic were the fears of en- 
larging the labor market; even deeper was the determination to keep out 
Catholics and Jews. The quota law of 1921 was a great posthumous vic- 
tory for the American Protective Association.’ 


THE CAUSES OF REJECTION 


What are the basic causes of Judeophobia, anti-Semitism? They will prob- 
ably never be known for there is no one single cause that has turned all 
Jew-haters against the objects of their enmity. It is impossible to penetrate 
the psyche of every individual who dislikes Jews. The motivations for 
prejudice are multiple; they mesh one into another and they cannot be 
compartmentalized. Who can begin to explain why Henry Adams feared 
or hated Jews? It is no answer to declare solemnly that he was 
“disturbed.” That is a result not a cause. Is the social cause real? Yes—in a 
way—for those who believed that the Jew was gauche, different. Jews 
themselves often declared that “the other Jew” was socially inept though 
most Israelites knew and observed the amenities. They were eager to be 
accepted. Consciously or unconsciously denigration of the Jew was a de- 
vice whereby the putative aristocrat, seeking to rise in the social scale, es- 
tablished his own position. The socially and economically mobile Jew 
was a rival, a threat. If Jews were accepted by all Gentiles then the Gen- 
tile “aristocrat” could enjoy no preeminence. The Jews of that day were 
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wont to say that if there was one Jew in town he would be elected mayor; 
if there were two, the second would be made the city or county treasurer, 
but if there were six they would all be ostracized." 


SCAPEGOATS AND STEREOTYPES 


The long years between 1865 and 1920 were beset with many problems 
and problems require a scapegoat. The stereotyped Jew was the ideal 
scapegoat for aristocrats threatened in power and wealth, for suffering 
farmers, the hapless lower middle class and frustrated urban workers. The 
knowledge that a man is a Jew often made for prejudice against him. The 
Jew is different, hence inferior. He is the Christ-killer, an alien, a business 
competitor, a boor, a political radical, and an unpatriotic citizen. He is a 
non-Christian, an anti-Christian, an infidel, a member of a debased mi- 
nority religion. He is mysterious, a curiosity, literally and spiritually a dia- 
bolic figure. This stranger lives off by himself, in a ghetto of his own; he 
refuses to marry with Christians and he belongs to a different “race.” The 
new factory-city-industrial age of the nineteenth century brought many 
tensions; people in distress required a rational explanation of why they 
suffered. How simple to say: the Jews are responsible for all the ills of so- 
ciety. The logic was irrefutable. The Jews were very wealthy. Even the 
word “jewelry,” stems from Jew! The Reverend Alfred H. Moment at- 
tacking Corbin for his anti-Jewishness admitted that the Jews controlled 
the world money markets. At the time of the Seligman Affair another 
Christian defender of the Jews said that in a hundred years, in 1977, most 
American wealth would be in the hands of the Chosen People. That same 
year, 1877, editor George W. Curtis writing in Harper’s Magazine told 
his readers that civilization, capitalism, industry, war and peace were in 
the hands of the Jews. The Reverend Isaac M. Haldeman of the First Bap- 
tist Church in New York City was convinced that the Jews were about to 
take over America and the world. There was no question in the minds of 
the apprehensive: vast wealth and power were being used by the Jews of 
America and other lands to conspire against the welfare of society. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JEWISH CONSPIRACY 


Jewish bankers and Jewish socialists and other radicals were working to- 
gether as a team to control states and peoples culturally, financially, and 
morally. These Jews exerted sway over the arts, sciences, commerce, and 
politics of the Christian world. American Jewry, as allies of the Roths- 
childs, was part of this international gold ring, this satanic force that 
sought to rule and to destroy. In Cincinnati in 1860 a placard was posted 
proclaiming to all who could read that the Rothschilds were willing to 
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spend millions at the Democratic Convention to buy the president of 
their choice. 

Thanks to the fertile imagination of the Jew-haters of the Mediterra- 
nean and European worlds who had nursed the fantasy of the interna- 
tional Jewish conspiracy for millennia Americans were familiar with the 
outlines of this plot. The Jews are the merchants of death. They are the 
ones, said Timayenis, who start wars and reap the profits. If Rumanian 
peasants rise in righteous anger and murder Jews, said United States Sena- 
tor William Sprague in 1870, it is because they are oppressed by Jews. If 
Russia allows its Jews to die in 1881, it is because that international secret 
power, Jewry, was exploiting the peasants who were only defending 
themselves. The naturalist, scientist, college president and crusader for 
peace, David Starr Jordan (1851-1931) was convinced in 1910 that there 
was an “unseen empire” led by the Jewish bankers of London and Berlin, 
Rothschild and Bleichroeder, which was responsible for wars. The beauty 
of the conspiracy theory is that it explains and palliates the failure in 
every man’s life; it discloses the ultimate roots of society’s problems; it is 
the key to the understanding of every public and communal calamity that 
has happened and can happen. It is all things to all men. Every major ca- 
tastrophe that has wracked the individual and society can be attributed to 
the machinations of these enemies of God and man.'® 


THE Basic CAUSE OF ANTI-SEMITISM 


Behind the complaints and the weird charges of the Judeophobes lie eco- 
nomic fears. These may be the ultimate causes of Jew-hatred. By 1910 the 
non-Jews felt threatened in the area of white-collar employment because 
they had to cope with additional hundreds of thousands of Jews, accultur- 
ated Russians and Polish immigrants, and their native-born children, nu- 
merous and formidable competitors. Every effort was made to stop them; 
Sunday closing laws, exclusion from hotels, quotas for students and teach- 
ers, all have the purpose of limiting the economic activity of the Jew or 
impairing his social status so as to handicap him in the professional and 
business world. It is no accident that by the early twentieth century Jews 
found it very difficult to enter medical schools, become interns, and secure 
hospital staff appointments. Determined to stop competition at its source 
organized labor supported the immigration restrictionists. But even those 
Jews who were already here were at times denied apprenticeships or kept 
out of some labor unions. Treated shabbily by their union, the New York 
Jewish bricklayers organized their own and for much the same reason the 
Jews fashioned the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. Many 
companies would tolerate no Jews on any level; employment agencies 
could not and would not place them, and in 1918 during the war to make 
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the world safe for democracy a government agency made it clear that 
Jewish applicants were not welcomed. The newspapers of the early de- 
cades of the century abounded in discriminatory advertisements. This 
preoccupation with the Jew is the highest compliment that the Gentile 
world paid him. Many non-Jews believed that the Children of Israel were 
actually superior. This they resented. There was no virtue in being a 
Christian if Jews were even more successful. In an age when the acquisi- 
tion of wealth was deemed a virtue the Jews were very proud of their 
achievements and not hesitant in proclaiming them. Success is society’s 
and God’s reward for a life well lived." 


How Mucu ANTI-JEWISH PREJUDICE WAS THERE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1860-1920? 


How much Judeophobia was there in the United States between Lee’s 
surrender and the promulgation of the Immigration Act of 1921? Literary 
attacks were common; anti-Jews gave interviews, made talks, wrote pam- 
phlets and books. Innumerable offensive incidents were reported in the 
American Jewish press which took an almost masochistic pleasure in re- 
cording every slight, affront, and attack in detail. There is no question 
many Gentiles disliked Jews; most Christians in the United States did not 
want to associate with them on a plane of intimacy. Was there more bias 
in one region than another? This is very difficult to determine. It is doubt- 
ful whether there was any section of the country where the people were 
more or less tolerant or more or less philosemitic than in another region. 
Even in obscure Ottumwa, Iowa, in the late 1890’s the teen-age child 
Edna Ferber was harassed and mocked by grownups who called her 
“sheeny.” 

Were the German, Russian, and Polish Jewish immigrants accepted 
after a while? No, the immigrant generation had to die in the wilderness 
of intolerance. Their children fared better; completely Americanized and 
less obvious, they were ignored, tolerated, or accepted. Despite the pleth- 
ora of anti-Jewish incidents, the anti-Semitic books, the indictments of 
Jews by distinguished academicians, anti-Semitism during this period was 
never a real menace to the well-being of the Jewish masses. Abraham Ca- 
han, the editor of the Forward, was of the opinion that anti-Semitism was 
no threat to the Jew in America because unlike Russia, the government 
here did not set out to harass the Jew. This is true. Whatever high level 
officials personally thought of Jews they paid public lip service to the 
American ideal of fair play, although it is very probable that most if not 
all the presidents from Theodore Roosevelt to Hoover were influenced by 
the new concepts of superior and inferior races and peoples. Even when 
anti-Jewish prejudices became more vocal and perceptible in the second 
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decade of the new century the Jews survived comfortably. They moved 
forward on the American scene because of their own abilities, the rich re- 
sources of the land, the common creed of live and let live. If there was in- 
tolerance in the land—and there was a great deal—it was the intolerance 
of Catholics and Protestants for one another. The mutual contempt of 
these two denominations served to cushion anti-Jewish hostility. More 
important is the fact that unlike Europe, anti-Semitism never became an 
organized political force in the United States; it never had a mass base and 
competent leadership. Opportunity for Jewish citizens, though circum- 
scribed in many areas, never seriously barred them from advancing eco- 
nomically and culturally. They had it good and they knew it. Assimila- 
tion, not denigration, was the real threat that the Jew had to face.'® 


THE REACTION OF THE JEW TO PREJUDICE 


CREATING ORGANIZATIONS TO PROTECT THE JEW 


Despite the fact that America was an open road the Jews were apprehen- 
sive; that was the nature of the animal. They had been mistreated in Eu- 
rope and even here, in the land of the free, there was no man who had not 
personally been exposed to humilating prejudices. This was true of the 
peddler; this was equally true of Bernard Baruch. The Jews had faith in 
America but they also believed in organizing for defense. They wanted 
their equality complete in every sense. The Board of Delegates of Ameri- 
can Israelites, established in antebellum days, did not trouble itself with 
individual incidents of Jew hatred. The Board was handicapped; it had no 
budget, no staff, no plan of action to tackle American problems. When in 
the 1860’s the evangelicals drove hard to Christianize the Federal Consti- 
tution the cautious BDAI moved slowly. Events proved that the Board 
was right. Congress did nothing to breach the wall between church and 
state. 

As early as 1876 the young Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions wanted a committee appointed to fight discriminatory Sunday legis- 
lation, but the Union and its new arm, the Board of Delegates on Civil 
and Religious Rights did little, very little to face up to the problem of re- 
ligious, economic, social, and “racial” bias. The BDCRR told the Jews to 
ignore the Corbin Affair and when in the 1890’s prejudice in the United 
States became more pronounced it ignored it also. Psychically, emotion- 
ally, the Jewish establishment could not afford to recognize the existence 
of anti-Jewish attitudes. To do so would distort its image of an idyllic free 
America. The coeval B’nai B’rith, then a powerful Jewish fraternal order, 
was interested in helping Jews here and abroad but it, too, took no action; 
its prime purpose was to bring economic aid to its members in the hour of 
distress. !° 
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The uneasy Jewish masses and some leaders were probably not happy 
with the do-nothing policy of the national organizations in the fight 
against prejudice. During the 1890’s as anti-Semitism became more vocal 
on both sides of the Atlantic, the Jews of Germany began to organize 
against defamatory groups. In 1890 a nondenominational Association for 
Defense Against Anti-Semitism was established (Verein zus Abwehr ders 
Antisemitismus). Three years later Europe’s German Jews organized the 
Central Society of German Citizens of the Jewish Faith, a defense con- 
geries. It is by no means improbable that American Jewry through its 
German leaders was influenced by this organizational activity in the Fa- 
therland; United States Jewry was still a German cultural satellite. In the 
same year that the Central Society came to birth, Henry Berkowitz of 
Philadelphia called the Jewish Chautauqua Society into being. Though it 
was primarily a cultural and educational organization it was very strongly 
apologetic. The American Jew must put his best foot forward; the Jewish 
Chautauqua can present a favorable picture of the Jew through summer 
lectures at the universities. This will help stop misrepresentation of Jews 
and Judaism. Let the Christians see what a Jew looks like. We wear no 
horns. 

Recurring charges in the Noxious Nineties that the Jews had been 
unpatriotic in the Civil War brought the Hebrew Union Veterans Asso- 
ciation into existence in 1896. Were Jewish veterans uncomfortable in 
the Grand Army of the Republic? Three years later the Hebrew Veterans 
of the War with Spain made its appearance and a few years later the two 
Hebrew societies, less defensive onomastically at least, merged as the Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the United States. Angered and humiliated by the 
growing exclusion from the honor societies, eating clubs, and Greek let- 
ter fraternities which reserved admission to Aryans and Nordics only 
(dolicocephalic blue-eyed blondes??), shocked too by the Dreyfus Affair 
which demonstrated that even assimilating Jews were not acceptable, 
some New York students organized the first Jewish fraternity, a Zionist 
society (1898). After shifting to City College it emerged as the ZBT, a 
general Jewish fraternity, an imitation of the Christian societies that had 
rejected them. And, of course, as soon as these fraternities began to prolif- 
erate the Jews were condemned for their clannishness.” 

The Nineties was the decade in which the Jews really began to take 
action. By 1892 the members of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, articulate if not aggressive, were passing resolutions and planning 
a program of defense and apologetics. They were opposed to any state or 
national legislation that limited Jewish religious equality; they objected to 
any caricature of the Jew on the stage; they sought the end of the Mer- 
chant of Venice as required reading in the public schools. They wanted no 
teachings, no practices, in the educational system that encouraged preju- 
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dices or led to social ostracism. In 1905 and 1906 they appointed commit- 
tees to implement these resolves; that of 1906, calling itself the Commit- 
tee on Church and State, published a propaganda pamphlet, Why the Bible 
Should Not Be Read in Public Schools. A year later, in 1907, the Union of 
Orthodox Jewish Congregations of the United States and Canada pro- 
tested successfully to the New York City Board of Education against sec- 
tarian teachings in the public schools. The Jews of that city, 600,000 
strong, were learning to fight back.?! 

The prejudices of the Nineties did not abate with the new century. 
They increased in direct proportion to the economic rise and the accultur- 
ation of all American Jews. This growth in Jew-hatred is one of the rea- 
sons—not the prime one—that gave birth to the American Jewish Com- 
mittee in 1906. This was an assembly of American Jewish notables who 
hoped to create a national organization that would enable the middle- 
class leaders to structure, control, and further American Jewry as a whole. 
It had an all-embracing program. The leaders, New Yorkers for the most 
part, were allied with the city’s Jewish elite. In one important respect the 
committee was different from the defunct BDAI and the BDCRR, which 
was still active. Much more than the Board of Delegates on Civil and Re- 
ligious Rights, the Committee was determined to devote its attention to 
those acts and incidents that threatened the civil, religious, and the eco- 
nomic rights of American Jewry. 

For many years the leader of the Committee was Louis Marshall, an 
unusually competent, devoted, and courageous New York lawyer. It was 
Marshall who worked to outlaw all advertisements excluding individuals 
from a public resort because of race, color, or creed. This was in 1913; 
five years later quotas in schools and colleges were made illegal. The 
Committee was in the forefront of the Jewish organizations which pro- 
tested Russia’s refusal to recognize the passports of American Jews. It was 
also Marshall and his associates who fought a delaying action against all 
literacy bills and those restricting immigration. Believing that the United 
States needed immigrants and that they furthered its economy, he made 
every effort to help America continue its time-honored role as a haven 
and asylum for the oppressed and impoverished of Europe. He was deter- 
mined to do what he could for persecuted Russian, Polish, and Rumanian 
Jewry. To refute the report of the Immigration Commission and its rec- 
ommendations against Jews, Marshall and his friends helped subsidize the 
publication of Isaac A. Hourwich’s Immigration and Labor (1912). This 
competent statistician and publicist proved in his work that from 1892 to 
1912 the economy had grown 300 percent though the population had in- 
creased but 50 percent. It was Marshall’s belief that keeping America’s 
doors open was good for every man’s business. Gentiles, too, must help 
keep the portals open. This is why he frowned on those Jews who sup- 
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ported the Jewishly sponsored anti-restriction society, the National Lib- 
eral Immigration League.” 

During World War I there was heightened anti-Jewish prejudice. 
The Committee and other Jewish organizations were compelled to take 
vigorous action defending their coreligionists against the slurs of the Jew- 
haters. The woods abounded with 200 percent patriots who raised the 
charge of Jewish malingering and evasion of military service. The new 
Jewish Welfare Board, a war-service agency, and the Committee together 
shaped an Office of War Records which proved that the percentage of 
Jews in service was higher than that of the Gentiles. One of the reasons 
for this was that draft boards were hard on Jewish immigrants; boys and 
men, some of them barely off the boats from Russia—where, too, they 
had faced conscription—were inducted into the United States Army. 

The Jews also finally decided to do something about the aspersions 
against them in the daily press; these attacks had been constant since colo- 
nial days. Annoyed by the fact that many papers during the Civil War 
never failed to identify a malefactor when he was Jewish, a Washington 
Jew exhorted them to identify every Christian crook, too, by his denomi- 
nation. Mr. B. Behrend, who had made this suggestion, was convinced 
that this would put an end to such religious labeling. In another construc- 
tive and realistic approach Jews asked Merriam, the dictionary firm, to 
eliminate “to Jew down,” as a verb and requested the publishers of Roget’s 
International Thesaurus to eliminate all denigratory uses of the word Jew. 
In the 1880’s, it would seem, as the more reputable magazines began to 
run articles on the Chosen People, cultured Jews rose to defend them- 
selves. However there is reason to believe that these periodicals rigged 
these attacks and counterattacks, employing them as devices to increase 
circulation. In this respect these respectable journals have something in 
common with the muckraking periodicals of the next generation. By 
1912 some Jews were willing to subsidize a periodical, The American Citi- 
zen, that was to be devoted to the fight against prejudice. The following 
year the B’nai B’rith created an arm of the order whose sole task would be 
to refute and stop libels against the Jewish people. Actually the B’nai 
B’rith, through its district offcers, had been seriously employed defending 
Jews against abuse ever since the first decade of the 1900’s. In 1908 Adolf 
Kraus had successfully intervened with Melville E. Stone of the Asso- 
ciated Press to stop newspapers from identifying criminals by their reli- 
gion. In 1913, the year of the Leo Frank trial, the B’nai B’rith founded a 
National Caricature Committee which soon became the Anti-Defama- 
tion League. In its statement of goals it envisaged the hope of opposing 
prejudice against all groups, not just Jews, for that was a day when nasty 
stereotypes of the Italians, Irish, and Negroes were only too common. But 
in the course of its work, however, the ADL limited itself to the protec- 
tion of Jews. It set out to put an end to anti-Jewish attacks. 
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Sigmund Livingston, a Chicago lawyer and a B’nai B’rith activist, 
was put in charge of the new league. He already had considerable experi- 
ence in his own part of the country combating bigotry. The task and the 
program were nothing new. He and his fellow workers set out to halt the 
required reading of the Merchant of Venice in the schools, to put an end to 
mudslinging against the Jew in the daily and periodical press, and to stop 
caricature on the vaudeville stage. Working with the National Board of 
Censorship they urged it and the moviemakers not to bring Shylock and 
the crook Fagin to the screen. They protested against all pictures that por- 
trayed the Jew as a fence, smuggler, arsonist, or procurer. Like the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee they encouraged state legislators to outlaw adver- 
tisements disparaging Jews and closing hotels to them. Their appeal was 
nearly always to reason. By 1920 the League was relatively successful in 
stopping the worst of these abuses. The theatre, the managers, the book- 
ing agencies, the producers, and the actors, many of whom were Jews, 
finally agreed to cease slandering Jews.” 


THE REACTION OF THE JEWISH MASSES TO PREJUDICE 


SELF-HATRED 


The Jewish organizations established to fight various forms of anti-Jewish 
prejudice may or may not reflect the sentiments, the thinking of the peo- 
ple, the Jewish masses. What was their response to anti-Jewish calum- 
nies? It is curious but true that some of them responded to the accusations 
of ostentatiousness and vulgarity by admitting the truth of the indict- 
ments. Many Jews acknowledged sorrowfully that Jews were vulgar and 
loud. If Dewey did not want them at his Lake Placid Club he was right; 
beating their breasts in contrition these Jews of little faith said that eti- 
quette was the answer to the Jewish problem. Former Congressman 
Emanual B. Hart, a Jew, believed this in the 1870's, and a generation later 
the eminent Jewish leader, Dr. Cyrus Adler, regretted that Jews were so 
slow to acculturate. Throughout this period of mass immigration, many 
were convinced that speedy Americanization was the universal remedy 
for all their social ills. And even as acculturated native Jews were being 
reproached by the anti-Semites, these very natives were shaking a warn- 
ing finger at the East European newcomers urging them to Americanize 
more speedily. Actually, the typical Jewish immigrant, a proletarian or a 
member of the lower middle class, may have been uncouth but in no 
sense was he ostentatious. He was always on the edge of poverty. 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The inchoate Jewish masses were certainly at one with the national or- 
ganizations and defense societies in offering a united front against all in- 
fringements on civil and political rights. All Jews were extremely sensi- 
tive to any type of pro-Christian legislation affecting the schools or the 
world of business, legislation which would in effect make them second- 
class citizens. It is easy to understand therefore why the B’nai B’rith, a 
mass Jewish organization, was eager to erect a statue to religious liberty in 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, when the country celebrated the cen- 
tennial of American Independence. In 1909-1910, when the interracial 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People was 
formed, Jews were among the founders and its leaders, men and women 
like Joel Elias Spingarn, Emil G. Hirsch, and Lillian Wald. Their primary 
goal was to help the Negro but they were certainly not unmindful that in 
fighting for Negroes they were fighting for themselves. Equality is of one 
piece.” 


THE JEWISH PRESS AND PREJUDICE 


Because no effective action was taken by any Jewish organization in the 
nineteenth century against prejudice, that job had to be done by the Jew- 
ish press. In leading the fight against bigotry and intolerance it reflected 
the attitudes of the Jewish masses. Among the editors who fought the 
battle against all restraints on their liberties as Americans none was more 
vigorous than Isaac M. Wise. From 1854 until his death in 1900 he 
threatened, attacked, and defended Jewry against the secular and religious 
press. It was his belief—one not easy to substantiate—that he it was who 
stopped the vilification of the Jew in the daily journals. He was constantly 
on the offensive, reviling his enemies in a manner that was uniquely his 
own. He was rarely apologetic: “This world had sinned more against the 
Jew than 100 Christs could atone for on the cross.” Yet he warned his co- 
religionists: If Christians don’t want you in their resort hotels, stay home; 
if you don’t know the amenities, don’t attempt to associate with cultured 
Gentiles. Unless you want to be snubbed, become an English-speaking 
American. Go into politics; exploit your talents; be better human beings; 
practice charity and be observant Jews. Ultimately anti-Semitism will 
disappear in Europe and humanity will prevail. Wise was nothing if not 
an incorrigible optimist.” 


WHAT PREJUDICE, HATRED, ANTI-SEMITISM DID TO THE 
INDIVIDUAL JEW 


Anti-Jewish prejudice made for insecure individuals; their status as human 
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beings was diminished; their livelihood was impaired, or so they believed. 
Of course individuals reacted differently under pressure. Many defected, 
hid their origins, and faded into the anonymous American masses. Oth- 
ers, resentful, became sullen, distrusting their Christian neighbors. In 
1918 Jacob H. Schiff resigned from the board of the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society because it had sent lecturers to the University of Georgia, to a 
state which had just elected Hugh Dorsey as governor. This was the man 
who as prosecutor had helped in the legal lynching of Leo M. Frank. For 
this, Schiff would never forgive the Georgians. Reared in an atmosphere 
where everything Christian was suspect little Jewish children of the 
Lower East Side defaced the pictures of the Madonna and Christ child in 
the books which they read. 

Many faced with bigotry, fought back. They boycotted Hilton’s (A. 
T. Stewart’s) stores, threatened to go to court to curb the Corbins, and 
talked of rallying in protest in front of the Manhattan Beach Hotel. 
While staying at the United States Hotel in Atlantic City Simon Wolf 
heard two young men complaining that there was no place to go where 
they could escape the Jews. The imperturbable Washington lawyer sug- 
gested they go to Hell. Many Jews, pushed hard by antagonistic Gentiles, 
worked twice as hard to get ahead; they became achievers. Anti-Jewish 
pressure generated more intense identification, more loyalty to Jewry, if 
not to Judaism; it also made for segregation as Jews fashioned their own 
fraternities, clubs, and lodges. Rightly or wrongly, many who had been 
hurt by their Christian neighbors began to believe that they had no 
friends among Gentiles, that they could depend only on themselves. This 
conviction served to strengthen their sense of kinship. Rejected as a Jew 
the non-observant Major Raphael Moses eloquently reaffirmed his Jew- 
ishness as he defended his people and his faith. Others constantly on the 
defensive became vigorously apologetic as they proudly proclaimed that 
no Jew was ever sent to a poor house or a penitentiary; the Jews, they 
boasted, are the fathers of commerce and banking; who can gainsay the 
power of the Rothschilds? And there were a few, convinced that anti- 
Semitism was ineradicable, who turned, like Theodore Herzl, to Zionism. 
Only in a house of his own would the Jew ever be secure against the 
taunts of his fellows. Most Jews were resigned; hatred of the Jew was an 
old story; they had to live with it.?’ 


CHAPTER TEN 
ACCEPTANCE: 
POLITICS, 1860-1920 


HisToRY OF Jews IN PoLitics To 1860 


J who ran for office were often attacked but so were many other 

candidates. All’s fair in love, war, and politics, and the Chosen 
People were certainly not spared. If the Jews needed any consolation for 
the constant pinpricks of the Judeophobes they found it in the realization 
that their neighbors were beginning to accept them in the world of poli- 
tics. Some Jews were eager to hold office. Lieutenant Colonel Solomon 
Bush, the Revolutionary War veteran, wanted George Washington to 
appoint him postmaster general in his cabinet. Conservative if not reac- 
tionary Shearith Israel did not hesitate to ask the President in 1843 to ap- 
point Mordecai M. Noah as chargé d’affaires at Vienna from which van- 
tage point he could help the Jews in the Balkans and the Middle East. 
Three years later the New Yorkers appealed to the federal authorities to 
use their good offices on behalf of oppressed Russian Jewry. 

The emigré German Forty-Eighters, proven fighters for liberal prin- 
ciples, plunged into politics here; by the time Fort Sumter fell in 1861 
Jews had made their protests heard in the Damascus, Swiss, and Mortara 
affairs. Concerned with problems on their own doorsteps Jews bared their 
teeth at the evangelicals who never ceased to insist that Jesus Christ was 
the real ruler of the United States: but this was one Jew whom American 
Jewry would never accept as their political overlord. Desultory efforts 
were made to remove all anti-Jewish political disabilities in the tidewater 
states and they succeeded despite the lack of any concerted plan of action. 
A few hardy souls were abolitionists like Michael Heilprin who also 
worked enthusiastically in Washington for Polish freedom in 1863. It 
was a Jew too who published the first Polish newspaper and the first Pol- 
ish book in this country. This patriotic support for the Poles in their war 
against the Russians was indeed a turning of the other cheek to the smi- 
ters or a weighing of the relative wrongs wrought by two hostile forces, 
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for the Poles like the Russians, had oppressed their Jewish neighbors for 
centuries. By the time the Civil War was over Jews almost everywhere 
enjoyed political representation on a local, county, state, and federal level. 
Jews had sat in the House of Representatives and in the Senate.’ 

Though the Jews of the 1850’s were considerably less than 1 percent 
of the population it was during that decade that they began to move for- 
ward politically. Many Jews joined the Democratic party and its organ- 
ized machines in New York and Philadelphia and gradually they began to 
reap their rewards. They were honest, educated, and often wealthy. 
When New Yorkers sent Emanuel Bernard Hart to Congress in 1851, 
there were thousands of Jews in the city and their vote was of some con- 
sequence. Emanuel’s father, Bernard, was a veteran of the War of 1812, 
an important flgure on the New York Stock Exchange, and the grandfa- 
ther of the writer Bret Harte. In 1857 the Philadelphia Democrats sent 
Henry Myer Phillips to Congress. He was the son of a successful lawyer 
and the grandson of the Revolutionary War militiaman, Jonas Phillips. 
Neither Hart nor Phillips was the first Jew from the North to serve in the 
House. Lewis C. Levin went to Congress in 1845 as a representative of 
the Native American Party. This nativist was in nowise associated with 
Jewry or Jewish institutions. 

But even Levin was not the first Jew to serve in the national legisla- 
ture; that honor goes to David Levy of Florida, who came to Washington 
as a representative and as a senator. Levy went to the capital city in 1841 
as a delegate of the territory of Florida and when it became a state in 
1845, he represented it as a senator. Reelected to that office in 1855 he re- 
turned home in 1861 when Florida seceded from the Union. In 1846 he 
had added the surname Yulee, probably at the suggestion or demand of 
his wife, a Christian, a daughter of a former governor of Kentucky. Yu- 
lee, a name occasionally used by his father Moses Elias Levy as a pseu- 
donym, may possibly be an anagram of Levy. The Southern Jews in Con- 
gress were men of some eminence, sent North to Congress by Southern 
state legislatures because they were outstanding in a community where 
whites of great ability were not always available. The Alabama Democrat, 
Philip Phillips, came to Capitol Hill in 1853; that same year Judah P. 
Benjamin, Whig and later Democrat, one of the ablest of all Americans, 
took the oath of office as a senator. 

Judah P. Benjamin had a great career; Yulee did not. After the war he 
was imprisoned by the North though he had played little part in the re- 
bellion, and it may well be that he was singled out for punishment be- 
cause of his Jewish origins. Yulee devoted himself to saving and repairing 
the railroad he had built, the first to join the Atlantic and the Gulf. Like 
Judah P. Benjamin he dreamed of exploiting the Pacific via Mexico and 
the Gulf, channeling trade eastward across Florida to Europe. In a way 
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this was an attempt to compete with the North and to emancipate the 
South economically. Immigrants from Central Europe could and did use 
his road to move westward into Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas. As a 
commercial entrepreneur he was a man of tenacity and vision. Levy 
County, Florida, is named after him. 

Like Benjamin, Yulee was an assimilationist. As far as it can be deter- 
mined he had no Jewish sympathies or affiliations; he was buried by a 
Christian minister and he may well have been a formal convert to that 
faith. His personal letters to his wife show that he was an ardent evangeli- 
cal Christian. His brother Elias Yulee had become a Swedenborgian, a 
firm devotee of that denomination. It is easy to believe that both brothers 
had been alienated from their ancestral faith by their father who was a vi- 
sionary, a social reformer, and an ardent Jew. Levin, Benjamin, and Yulee 
were Jews only by the accident of birth. To a much lesser degree this is 
true also of Philip Phillips after he left South Carolina. On the other 
hand both Emanuel B. Hart and Henry M. Phillips were very active in 
their local Jewries holding important communal offices. Undoubtedly the 
Jews of New York City and Philadelphia had aided these two men with 
their franchises. 

It would seem that up to the middle 1850’s most Jews were Demo- 
crats; some were Whigs. Then with the rise of the Republican Party a 
minority of the Jewish voters joined the new party. A Christian historian 
of the Jews wrote in 1860 that Jews did not commit themselves to one 
political party alone. This was a pattern to which Jews would adhere for 
almost a century.” 


JEWs IN POSTBELLUM POLITICs, 1860-1920 


LOCAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Within a generation of the Declaration of Independence American Jews 
were holding elective and appointive office in municipalities, counties, 
states, and in the federal government, as they have continued to do to the 
present day. The only difference today is that as the governmental appa- 
ratus expanded a wider variety of offices has been available. Slowly to be 
sure, Jews began to rise in the political hierarchy. Wolfe Londoner, who 
held political office in both Denver and its county, was finally elected 
mayor. It was his misfortune, however, that he was compelled to vacate 
the office because of certain irregularities. Londoner built the county 
courthouse without graft, it was said. But he was a machine man and was 
aided in his political activities by William Barclay Masterson. Bat Master- 
son, as he was known, had been a peace officer in a number of frontier 
towns, Dodge City, Deadwood, and Tombstone; in later years he was a 
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sportswriter in New York City working on the Morning Telegraph. Lon- 
doner, who had a large Negro following and was generous in his gifts of 
watermelons to them, is supposed to have said: “I never cast bread on wa- 
ters, but watermelons on Denver’s Ethiopia, and the scriptural promise 
may be true.” In Oregon Jews were elected as mayors in several towns 
and cities. One of these mayors was Joseph Simon. He started his political 
career as a member of the Portland city council and then began moving 
up: chairman of the Republican state central committee, president of the 
state senate, a member of the Republican National Committee, and, 
finally, United States Senator in 1898. 

By 1870 this climb in office and authority was documented at the 
gubernatorial level. General Edward Salomon was the territorial governor 
of Washington and though he resigned under a cloud he was welcomed 
by his Civil War comrades in California who elected him a Department 
Commander of the Grand Army of the Republic. Toward the end of this 
period when Progressive sentiment was at its height two immigrants, 
Democrats, rode into office on the coattails of Woodrow Wilson: Moses 
Alexander became governor of Idaho and Simon Bamberger was elected 
the chief executive of Utah. Alexander was the first Jew to serve as gover- 
nor of an American state; there is little evidence to substantiate the report 
that David Emanuel, governor of Georgia in 1801, was a Jew or of Jewish 
origin.* 


OFFICE UNDER THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Congressmen in the House 
1860-1920 


There were thus but three Jews who served as governors of territories or 
states from 1776 to 1920. This modest percentage of Jews in high state 
office was paralleled by the relatively small numbers sent to the Congress, 
to both houses. There is no discernable pattern in the election of Jews 
who sat in the national legislative chambers. They came both from states 
with large Jewries and with small Jewries. Most of them were elected in 
states east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio where Jews were old- 
timers. New York—and this is primarily New York City—sent a little 
less than half of all the Jewish congressmen to the nation’s capital; else- 
where only Maryland and Illinois elected more than one Jew as a House 
member in this eighty year period. Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts each sent one Jewish congressman to the Hill. 
In a number of these states the Jews were chosen because they were loyal 
partymen; in others they were given the nod because they had strong 
Jewish and German support. Many of them were immigrants. Myer 
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Strouse (1825-1878) was a Bavarian who came to this country at the age 
of seven, settled in eastern Pennsylvania, edited a farm paper from 1848 
to 1852, and went to Congress, 1863-1867, from Pottsville as a Demo- 
crat. Later, as a lawyer, he defended the Molly Maguires, the secret organ- 
ization of miners who were involved in labor violence in the middle 
1870’s. Another Bavarian was Julius Houseman (1832-1891) who repre- 
sented the people of Grand Rapids. He was elected mayor of his city 
where he made his living as a merchant and lumber entrepreneur. After 
he failed to be elected lieutenant governor in 1876 he went to Congress 
in 1883 as a Democrat with Greenback Party support. Pottsville in 
Strouse’s day had a thriving congregation but it is not known whether he 
was a member; Houseman helped build a substantial Jewish community 
in which he was active. 

Julius Kahn (1861-1924) of Baden came to the states as a child of five 
and lived for a short time in Calaveras County where Albert A. Michel- 
son’s family had also settled before trekking eastward to Virginia City, 
Nevada. The Kahns later moved to San Francisco. There Julius made a 
career for himself as an actor playing opposite men like Edwin Booth and 
Joseph Jefferson. Thus when he decided to go into politics he did not find 
it difficult to impress his hearers as an entertaining and forceful speaker. 
He had studied the poets and Shakespeare before he turned to law and 
finally to politics. He was elected to Congress as a Republican and served 
his fellow citizens from 1899 to 1924 with the exception of a two-year 
interlude. A member of the Committee on Military Affairs during World 
War I Kahn was one of the most influential men in Congress. In 1919 he 
became chairman of this very important committee. 

Like Strouse and Houseman, Adolph Joachim Sabath (1866-1952) of 
Chicago was also a Democrat. He was already fifteen years of age when 
he landed in this country. In his native Bohemia he had left school at the 
age of thirteen and when he settled in Chicago he continued to work and 
clerk but also went to night school till he was admitted to the bar. Start- 
ing at the bottom in ward politics he worked his way up till he was 
elected to Congress in 1907 and served until he died. Elected and ree- 
lected twenty-three times, for a number of years this dean of the House 
was chairman of the Committee on Rules. Like many other Democrats 
during New Deal days he was sympathetic to Roosevelt’s program of so- 
cial legislation. Representing many diverse European ethnic groups in 
Chicago it is understandable why he was a strong supporter of the reborn 
Czechoslovakia, the new Poland, and other succession states carved out of 
the old Russian and Austrian Empires. Kahn and Sabath, like most politi- 
cians, were joiners belonging to many Jewish clubs and societies. It is a 
tribute to America that these four Jewish immigrant politicians, among 
others, could go as far as they did. When all four left Central Europe, 
they left lands where they were not as yet emancipated.* 
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Senators 


From the Civil War to 1921 four Jews served in the United States Senate: 
Benjamin Franklin Jonas of Louisiana, 1879-1885; Joseph Simon of Ore- 
gon, 1898-1903; Isidor Rayner of Maryland, 1905-1912, and Simon 
Guggenheim of Colorado who was in Washington from 1907 to 1913. 
None of these men owes his election to Jews; they were elevated because 
of their wealth or their service to their party. All were sent to the capital 
before the days of direct popular elections. Not one of these four was a 
national Jewish leader; three of them played a very modest part in the 
Jewish communities where they lived. Not one was an outstanding leader 
in the Senate, certainly not of the stature of a Judah P. Benjamin. Jonas of 
New Orleans was the son of Abraham Jonas of Quincy, Lincoln’s friend. 
The father was an antislavery man; Benjamin, the son, a proslavery man, 
served in the Confederate Army and represented his state in post-Recon- 
struction days when the Democrats were back in the saddle. His sister 
Rosalie married Adolph Meyer, also a Louisianian, who sat in the House 
from 1891 to 1908. Both men were Democrats and veterans of the War; 
after the conflict Meyer became a planter and banker and was appointed 
commanding officer of the state’s uniformed militia with the title of brig- 
adier general. 

Joseph Simon of Oregon was the one man who was closely identified 
with his Jewish community. He was on the board of the Portland congre- 
gation; he introduced an amendment to the synagogal constitution pro- 
hibiting future rabbis from sitting on the board after the present incum- 
bency. This was a direct attack on the departing Stephen S. Wise, a bold 
and forthright liberal. This incident undoubtedly shocked Wise, convinc- 
ing him more than ever of the necessity of establishing a “Free” synagog. 
When as mayor of Portland, Simon, a Jew, laid the cornerstone of a 
Methodist church, Jews had come a long way. In 1910, after the women 
of the city had called a mass meeting to protest the high streetcar steps, 
Simon, ever the gentleman, induced the tram company to lower the 
treads and thus spare the virtuous women of Portland the shame of expos- 
ing their ankles.5 

Isidor Rayner (1850-1912) was the son of a Bavarian who arrived in 
this country in 1840. Though not unlearned in Hebrew lore, the father 
began life here, like many others, as a peddler; ultimately he became a 
wealthy merchant and real-estate entrepreneur. He was one of the found- 
ers of leftist Congregation Har Sinai in Baltimore where he had settled. 
Isidor, the son, thus came from a family of substance and liberal leanings. 
After spending six years in the House this able Democrat served his state 
as attorney general and then went to the United States Senate; he died in 
office. His leanings were definitely liberal although he was handicapped 
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by the political machine from which he could not emancipate himself. 
Rayner had no sympathy for autocratic Russia and wished to abrogate the 
Treaty of 1832; he was an anti-monopolist and helped thwart an attempt 
to disfranchise Negroes. Though not a great man this cultured gentleman 
and fine orator was one of the better known and respected Democrats 
among the Washington senatorial notables. There was even some talk of 
nominating him for president in 1912 or pushing him for a position in 
Wilson’s cabinet. Despite the fact that he was a member of Har Sinai his 
funeral services were conducted by non-Jewish clergymen. No doubt this 
was done at the insistence of his Christian wife. 

Like Joseph Simon, Senator Simon Guggenheim (1867-1941) was a 
Republican, but, as befitted a Coloradoan, he was a Silver Republican in a 
day when most Republicans were strong gold standard men. When in 
1898 Guggenheim wanted to run for governor with the aid of the Silver 
Republicans and moderate Populists, the Guggenheim clan back East pro- 
tested vigorously. The sound money bankers who financed the brothers 
would tolerate no silver heresy. Despite his friendship with Populists and 
their kind some Coloradoans also looked askance at him; to them he was 
an Eastern Jewish monopolist. Guggenheim had both liberal and conserv- 
ative leanings. He believed in the popular election of senators and a fed- 
eral children’s bureau but he favored the tariff system and wanted no part 
of the department of labor. Guggenheim became chairman of the board 
of the American Smelting and Refining Company. The wealth he ac- 
quired was used to help finance the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation (1925) which was dedicated to the furtherance of the arts, sci- 
ences, and humanities. All told he is said to have given about $20,000,000 
to various philanthropies. Although by no means active in the Jewish 
community he did make generous grants to Jewish causes.° 


Consuls and Diplomats 
1860-1920 


Jews had begun to serve in consular posts no later than 1785. Edwin De 
Leon (1818-1891) was consul general in Egypt in 1854. He was one of 
the Columbia, South Carolina, De Leons. It was in 1854 that Edwin res- 
cued many Greek businessmen in Egypt who were threatened with expul- 
sion by the Turkish authorities in Constantinople because of the machin- 
ations of European business competitors. He intervened, he wrote the 
United States minister at Constantinople, because of humanitarian dic- 
tates, fully conversant with the spirit of our American institutions and the 
genius of our nation. This was indeed an attitude not often manifested by 
American consular officers. De Leon, who had married out, had no inter- 
est in Jews as far as it can be determined. One wonders if he would have 
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shown any concern for Egyptian Jewry had it at that time been subject to 
persecution. With the coming of the Civil War, this ardent Southron be- 
came an important, if unsuccessful, Confederate agent in Europe, work- 
ing to secure the recognition of the Confederacy by France and England.’ 

While De Leon was in Egypt, August Belmont was serving his coun- 
try as minister to the Netherlands. He appears to have been the first Jew 
to have received such a high diplomatic post. Belmont, who had come to 
this country from the Rhine Palatinate in 1837 as a representative of the 
Rothschilds, soon became a wealthy finance capitalist. He secured his so- 
cial position through marriage to Carolina Slidell Perry, the daughter of 
the commodore who opened Japan to American trade. In 1860 he became 
the chairman of the Democratic National Committee holding the party 
together under most difficult circumstances. As an art connoisseur he as- 
sembled a fine collection and as a sportsman he served as president of the 
American Jockey Club.® 

On rare occasions men like Lewis Einstein chose the diplomatic serv- 
ice as a career. Einstein, descendant of a Revolutionary War adventurer 
who came over with Lafayette, entered the service in 1903 and was later 
dispatched to Costa Rica (1911) and Czechoslovakia (1921) as minister. 
He was a cultured gentleman, a publicist, and the author of several histor- 
ical works of some distinction. Wealthy, successful, and ambitious Jews 
who feared the rough and tumble of the political arena, preferred minis- 
terial and embassy appointments. Most of these deserving Republicans or 
Democrats were shunted off to Constantinople; Turkey became the 
ghetto appointment. Four Jews occupied that post, Oscar Straus, Solomon 
Hirsch, Henry Morgenthau, and Abraham I. Elkus. After Elkus, a promi- 
nent New York City lawyer, returned from his tour of duty in Turkey, 
he was appointed chairman of an important committee to reorganize the 
executive branch of New York’s government. He sat on the bench of the 
Court of Appeals and as a commissioner of the League of Nations helped 
settle a dispute between Sweden and Finland. He was very active in the 
Jewish community and was one of the founders of the Jewish Institute of 
Religion. Ira Nelson Morris was an exception to the Turkish pattern; he 
was not shipped there if only because a Jew had already been dispatched 
to that post. Morris, the son of a great pioneer in the meat-packing indus- 
try, was assigned the ministry in Sweden.’ 

Twenty years before the first American Jewish diplomat sailed for 
Turkey to present his credentials to the Sublime Porte, Marcus Otter- 
bourg had served for a few months as minister in Mexico. The German- 
born Otterbourg, who had begun life at home as a capmaker, learned lan- 
guages in Paris and then crossed the Atlantic to Milwaukee where he 
became a workhorse in the Republican Party during its formative days. 
Under the tutelage of Carl Schurz he electioneered among the Germans, 
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edited a German paper, and helped elect Lincoln. As a reward he was sent 
as consul to Mexico City on a pitifully small salary, later moving up to 
become minister. He served in the sad and difficult days after the execu- 
tion of Emperor Maximilian. His tenure was of very short duration for his 
appointment was not confirmed by the new president, Andrew Johnson, 
who was not particularly fond of Jews. Major Alfred Mordecai, then chief 
engineer for the Imperial Mexican Railway, a Jew himself, had no use for 
Otterbourg, for the latter had refused to sanction the burial of an exiled 
Confederate general if he were to be buried in his Confederate uniform; 
any man who would impose such a condition was for the major, a 
“miserable scoundrel.”!° 

Oscar Straus was the first of the Jewish diplomatic contingent to ar- 
rive in Constantinople. He was minister there 1887-1889 under Cleve- 
land, 1898-1900 under McKinley, and served his country there as ambas- 
sador under Taft. Cleveland, who was very close to the Straus family, 
would probably have preferred Nathan or Isidor for the post, but they 
chose to remain at the helm of R. H. Macy; the scholarly Oscar was not a 
particularly good businessman. It has been suggested, though it seems 
somewhat improbable, that the appointment of the Jewish Oscar Straus 
was intended as a rebuke to Austria-Hungary which had earlier demurred 
at the thought of accepting a Christian minister to Vienna because he had 
a Jewish wife. She was not salonfaehig (1885). During his first Turkish 
mission Straus intervened boldly and courageously to save many Jewish 
immigrants, primarily East European refugees in Jerusalem, who had been 
imprisoned as aliens by the Jerusalem authorities. Straus was able to secure 
their release."! 

Solomon Hirsch, a Harrison appointee, succeeded Straus (1889- 
1892). Hirsch was a wealthy Oregonian, a Republican stalwart, a partner 
in the largest wholesale dry goods business in the Pacific Northwest. It 
was his task to take care of the Christian missionaries in the Ottoman 
Empire and apparently he did a good job. The Protestants knew that the 
Jewish diplomats, having no Protestant denominational preferences, 
would be scrupulously fair in their treatment of the Christian missionar- 
ies. They probably suspected—and they would have been right—that 
Jews always leaned over backwards where Christian religious sensitivities 
were concerned. As a congregational president, Hirsch had no doubt 
learned to be placatory and considerate. Hirsch returned to Oregon in 
1892.!2 

The other two Jewish diplomats sent to Turkey in this period were 
both Democrats: Henry Morgenthau (1913-1916) and Abram I. Elkus 
(1916-1918). Morgenthau, a lawyer, real estate speculator, and capitalist, 
had helped finance Wilson’s presidential campaign. Constantinople was 
his reward though he was not particularly elated with this plum. He 
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knew it was the “Jews” post and did not relish being stereotyped. It may 
well be too that Wilson looked upon the job as a sop to the Jews hoping 
to appease them because none was chosen to serve in his cabinet. In 1919 
Wilson sent Morgenthau on a mission to investigate the killing of Jews in 
the new Polish republic. Morgenthau ascribed the problem there to pov- 
erty but his plans for the reconstruction of Polish economic life were re- 
jected by the Poles. Many Jews were unhappy with his report on the Pol- 
ish persecutions feeling that it was something of a whitewash. 
Morgenthau was an able, competent, and vigorous administrator. He sup- 
ported the League of Nations and was chairman of the Refugee Settle- 
ment Commission in 1923 which effected an interchange of Turkish and 
Greek settlers in the two countries. This was a big task. He and Elkus 
were close to Stephen S. Wise but Morgenthau finally broke with his rab- 
binical friend because of differences on Zionism and, probably, questions 
of economic and social reform. Wise spoke his mind. Morgenthau always 
remained close to the Jewish community which he aided philanthropi- 
cally. Some of his Christian contemporaries—and Jews, too—had little 
respect for his judgments in matters political and diplomatic.'* 


A Jewish Cabinet Appointment 


After Straus returned from Constantinople at the end of his second mis- 
sion he was appointed by the new president, Theodore Roosevelt, as a 
member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. That was 
in 1902. Four years later the president appointed him Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor. Thus he became the first Jew to accept office in a presi- 
dential cabinet. The Jews wanted this recognition; it gave them a feeling 
of status, of security. Being a minority had always been a heavy psychic 
burden for them. The appointment was good politics; the Jews were un- 
happy that Republican Washington had done nothing or could do noth- 
ing to stop the barbarities—bloody pogroms in 1905—in Russia. Roose- 
velt is reported to have said of the appointment: “I want to show Russia 
and some other countries what we think of the Jews in this country.” The 
new Secretary of Commerce and Labor was intelligent, honest, and con- 
scientious but he was no threat to the aggressive president; he probably 
had little to say. When Taft succeeded in 1909 he shipped Straus back to 
Turkey as ambassador. The excuse was that a good man was needed to put 
a stop to the Armenian atrocities. Straus went but when Roosevelt broke 
with Taft, Straus followed him and joined the Progressives. Taft, it 
would seem, had promised to keep Straus in the cabinet.'* 

Straus’s job was not politically important; the first really important 
post to be assigned an American Jew was the call to Judah P. Benjamin to 
be Secretary of State in the Southern Confederacy; the next was the ap- 
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pointment of Bernard Mannes Baruch as chairman of the War Industries 
Board in 1918. The parent body of the Board, the Council of National 
Defense, made little headway putting the country on a war footing de- 
spite an advisory commission of seven which included Samuel Gompers, 
Julius Rosenwald of Sears, Roebuck, as well as Baruch, a successful Wall 
Street speculator. Baruch, the son of a Confederate surgeon, was given 
almost dictatorial powers in order to get something done. Using the au- 
thority given him wisely and firmly Baruch justified Wilson’s confidence 
in him but in whipping the industrialists into line he made some bitter 
enemies. Some if not most of these industrial overlords believed that their 
needs took precedence over the needs of the country even in time of war. 
Henry Ford, a naive individualist, never forgave Baruch attacking him 
mercilessly in the Dearborn Independent, these attacks were renewed over a 
decade later by Father Joseph Coughlin, influenced possibly by the still 
living Ford. During the War, Baruch had the aid of Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
who as head of the War Finance Corporation helped finance industry for 
the all-out effort. At the peace conference in Paris Baruch was given a 
number of important tasks and for another generation this adviser to pres- 
idents was called in and given assignments of significance.'* 


Louis DEMBITZ BRANDEIS 
THE REFORMER 


If the three most important Jews in American political life were to be 
chosen, Louis Dembitz Brandeis (1856-1941) would have to be among 
them. It is interesting though not historically significant that all three 
were Southern-born though not “Southern” in sentiment, not even that 
magnificent intellectual machine that worked loyally for Southern inter- 
ests, Judah P. Benjamin. Brandeis, a native of Louisville, graduated from 
Harvard with high honors, practiced law briefly in St. Louis, and then 
moved on to Boston where he continued as a legal practitioner till 1916. 
He became, if he was not already, a New England Brahmin in spirit. Yet 
he underwent a great internal change in the early 1890’s, possibly as a re- 
action to the violence inflicted on the Homestead steel strikers in 1892. 
Brandeis began to study the socioeconomic order and became a protestant 
determined to fight its abuses. As a reaction to its injustices, its evils, the 
Gilded Age evoked reformers of many hues: Populists, single tax men like 
Henry George, utopians like Edward Bellamy, and a Brandeis. It was not 
long before he was known as the People’s Attorney. As a civic reformer 
this man insisted on honesty and integrity in public life. He urged justice 
in the courts, obedience to the moral law, and economic opportunity for 
the individual. Bitterly opposed to monopoly, he demanded that the 
abuses of wealth, great wealth, be subject to social control. The new in- 
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dustrial order must always bear in mind the needs of the individual; the 
law must be adapted to this end. Workers and managers must cooperate 
with a sense of mutual responsibility. Labor has a right to bargain collec- 
tively, but like management no right to dominate industry. Thus it was 
that he sought to limit the hours at work, to establish a minimum wage, 
set up accident, sickness, and old-age insurance, and to regulate stock ex- 
changes and banks. As far as it was possible he hoped to eliminate abuses 
in insurance, transportation, banking, and the public utilities. Life for the 
everyday citizen must be made fuller. He was always concerned about the 
humanitarian impact of the law. His reform interests ranged over the en- 
tire spectrum of cherished American hopes: civil liberties, freedom of 
speech, of press, and of assembly. Because he wanted ethics and morality 
to determine social decisions he laid the groundwork in a way for the 
New Deal of the 1930’s. By the early twentieth century he was one of 
America’s outstanding advocates of social justice.'* 


BRANDEIS ACCEPTS OFFICE 


In 1912 Brandeis entered politics as a supporter of Woodrow Wilson, the 
Democrat. Before this time the Boston lawyer had voted as an Indepen- 
dent, a Democrat, a Republican, and also as a Progressive. Now, as a man 
of national repute, he hoped for a post in Wilson’s cabinet, the portfolio 
of the Attorney General or of the Secretary of Commerce. The opposition 
to him was massive. Big business hated and feared him as a wild radical. 
(Even at best or at worst he was only a civic reformer, indeed conservative 
in some areas.) The charge of “radicalism” frightened the new president 
who was also certainly aware that this Jew whom he admired had no 
Jewish base, no following among his own people. Yet though Brandeis 
had but few Jewish interests his Judaic background was interesting. His 
family connections were unusually diverse. His parents and his in-laws 
were sophisticated secularist Forty-Eighters. His uncle whom he admired 
and whose name he had appropriated in part, Lewis N. Dembitz, was an 
Orthodox Jew, a Hebraist, a man of considerable Jewish learning. The 
Dembitz family, Brandeis’s mother’s family, originally stemmed it would 
seem from Galicia. The Goldmarks, his wife’s clan, were Hungarian in 
origin; Mrs. Brandeis was the granddaughter of an indigent itinerant 
Hungarian hazzan. To compound confusion there was even some Frank- 
ism on the Brandeis side, an ancestor who was influenced by Jacob Frank, 
the Christian-Jewish anti-talmudic pseudo-Messiah. When Brandeis mar- 
ried Alice Goldmark the officiant was his brother-in-law, Felix Adler of 
Ethical Culture fame. A sister-in-law of Brandeis had married Charles 
Nagel, a Christian, a St. Louis lawyer and politician who had succeeded 
Oscar S. Straus as Secretary of Commerce and Labor in the Taft cabinet. 
About Brandeis himself there were even rumors that he was once a Uni- 
tarian. 
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Almost overnight, so it would seem, in 1912, Brandeis, the cold New 
England marginal Jew, became a Zionist. He had been conscious of the 
movement for many years; he had not been unsympathetic though he had 
spoken out against hyphenated Americans, those with divided loyalties. 
Between 1910 and 1912 he began to study Zionism seriously, prodded 
probably by Jacob De Haas, a pioneer Zionist and friend of Theodore 
Herzl; in 1911 he began to contribute to the movement financially. What 
made him a Zionist? Resentment against the world of industry that had 
defamed him to the president and thus marred his political ambition? 
Was it purely a coincidence of timing that now, after two years of study, 
he was convinced that Zionism was an ideal to which he could give him- 
self? Zionism attracted him; it was utopian, democratic, progressive, a po- 
tentially fascinating social experiment. It made no religious demands on 
him; he could be a Jew and a secularist. This appealed to him as he be- 
came an ethnicist and cultural pluralist, an anti-assimilationist. 

In March, 1913, just a short time after the new cabinet, without 
Brandeis, was selected he became active in the New England Zionist 
Movement. There are those therefore who say that Brandeis became a Zi- 
onist because as a marginal Jew he wanted a leadership role. Others, 
much more explicit and hostile, maintained that he had no interest in 
Zionism but that he went out and bought control of the New England 
Zionist district in order to secure a ready-made Jewish following for his 
own political advancement. Taft, his bitter opponent, said that Brandeis 
had himself “metaphorically recircumcised.” There is no proof that expe- 
diency motivated Brandeis to join the Zionists though certainly he was 
not unaware that a Jewish following would help bring him political rec- 
ognition. The whole question of motive is moot for if he came cynically 
to profit he certainly remained to pray. He became a devoted Jew ethni- 
cally, synthesizing Americanism and Zionism, establishing the similarity 
of the ethical and social ideals of both philosophies. He put it succinctly: 
to be a good American one has to be a better Jew; and to be a better Jew 
one has to become a Zionist. 

To the day of his death he was loyal to this newfound love; he 
worked for the Balfour Declaration and the English Mandate for Pales- 
tine and gave large sums of money to the cause. On August 30, 1914, as 
chairman of the Provisional Executive Committee for General Zionist 
Affairs, he became the American head and soon the de facto world head of 
the movement. This was at a time when World War I had completely 
disrupted the Zionist Organization abroad." 

Brandeis did not permit his disappointment at being bypassed mar his 
relations with the president. He continued to advise Wilson, urging him 
to establish the Federal Reserve banking system which was then being 
advocated, in a different form, by the Hamburg-born Paul Moritz War- 
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burg of Kuhn, Loeb & Company. Warburg was to become a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board and to serve it from 1914 to 1918. On January 
28, 1916, Wilson, who had been moving to the left and no longer feared 
his wealthy Democratic supporters, nominated Brandeis for a post on the 
United States Supreme Court. Long before this, in the winter of 1852- 
1853, Judah P. Benjamin had been offered a seat on that bench by Presi- 
dent Fillmore but had rejected it. The New Orleans lawyer was too ambi- 
tious to entomb himself and his high hopes for power and wealth. It was 
not until 1900 that an Arkansas Jew, German-born, was given an appoint- 
ment as judge in a United States District Court. This was the first such 
appointment. Later in that decade two other Jews were appointed to serve 
in outlying areas, one in Indian Territory and another in Puerto Rico. It 
was not until 1911, in Taft’s administration, that the first Jew was called 
to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. This was Julian Mack, the 
Zionist and friend of Brandeis. He was soon followed by two others." 
Wilson’s nomination of Brandeis took courage; Brandeis had a host 
of enemies who delayed the Senate’s confirmation for about four months. 
Financiers and industrialists fought Brandeis on socioeconomic grounds; 
others like the Rev. Dr. James Burrell of the Dutch Reformed Marble 
Collegiate Church in New York criticized his selection for religious rea- 
sons. Burrett was an important person; he had been president of the 
World Council of the Reformed and Presbyterian Churches and he was a 
vigorous anti-saloon and Sunday-observance evangelical. The Jew Bran- 
deis, said the preacher, was an opponent of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
This is a Christian country! Seven past presidents of the American Bar 
Association, including Taft, voiced their opposition; many said that the 
People’s Attorney was unscrupulous, without character, a real threat to 
the American economic system. Was there any Judeophobia involved in 
this attempt to keep Brandeis off the Supreme Court bench? Brandeis may 
have thought so. In a letter to his brother Alfred written while the Senate 
committee debated the nomination, Brandeis said: “I suppose eighteen 
centuries of Jewish persecution must have enured me to such hardships.” 
But there is no real evidence that anti-Semitism played a role in the battle 
against him. Some of the big city senators may have disliked this reformer 
but they kept quiet fearing the Jewish vote and the charge, in those lib- 
eral years, that they were but tools of Wall Street. This time the Jews 
worked for him. He was now one of them; even Schiff supported him. 
Wilson bided his time and finally intervened to help his nominee. 
The president admired and respected Brandeis, he was also aware that in 
the next presidential election he would need the Jewish and Progressive 
vote if he was to meet the challenge of a united Republican Party. In a 
letter to Senator Charles A. Culberson of Texas, Wilson, seeking Bran- 
deis’s confirmation, pointed out that the attorney was a “friend of justice 
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and of men.” Although Brandeis barely squeezed through the judiciary 
committee on June 1 he won a healthy majority on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. He took his seat to become one of America’s great Supreme Court 
Justices, the most liberal voice on the court.'® 


Jews AS REFORMERS 


Brandeis was undoubtedly the most distinguished civic reformer among 
the American Jews; he was certainly not the first one, nor the most inter- 
esting one. He was not stuffy but he was not a charismatic personality. 
Ernestine Rose was far more attractive. In a letter to the Albany Daily 
State Register, signed March 7, 1854, she wrote that it is “my duty to use 
my humble abilities to the uttermost in my power, to aid in the great moral 
struggle for Human Rights, and Human Freedom.” This is a good expres- 
sion of the goals pursued by thousands of Jews in the decades before 
1921. 

Ernestine Rose attracted audiences wherever she went; some called 
her The Queen of the Platform. People came to hear “one of the down- 
trodden persecuted people called the Jews,” although she had no interest 
in Jews as such or the parochial problems they faced. Her goals were na- 
tional, worldwide; she was an all-encompassing reformer. In spite of her 
rejection of Judaism as a religion she was no Jew hater, and when her 
friend Horace Seaver, editor of the liberal Boston Investigator attacked the 
Jews, she took him severely to task. She was unquestionably one of the 
great pioneers of women’s suffrage in this country.”° 

A somewhat younger contemporary of Ernestine Rose was the Phila- 
delphia-born Simon Sterne (1839-1901), who practiced law in New York 
City. After a brief period of study in Heidelberg, and some travel in Eng- 
land where he met John Stuart Mill, he settled down as a legal practi- 
tioner. Among his clients were the imprisoned Confederate Jefferson 
Davis and the writer Mark Twain. Sterne was no flaming radical seeking 
like Ernestine Rose to save the world. As an anti-tariff Democrat he estab- 
lished the American Free Trade League in 1864, edited the New York So- 
cial Science Review, and in 1870 became the secretary of the Committee of 
Seventy which helped put Boss Tweed behind bars. Sterne was not the 
only Jew on this prestigious committee. There were several others includ- 
ing the physician Dr. Ernest Krackowizer who had been one of the lead- 
ers in the Vienna student revolt of 1848. Like so many others he fled to 
the United States after its failure. Here he became a distinguished sur- 
geon. 

In 1879 Sterne explained to a New York State Assembly committee 
how the people in this country were mulcted of $40,000,000 in stock 
market manipulations in which the Vanderbilts were involved. He de- 
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tested corruption in government; he stumped for reform candidates in 
New York City, opposed monopolists, and by the 1880’s he was one of 
the leaders in proposing legislation to put a stop to the evils of rebates and 
unfair railroad freight rates. The Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 owes a 
great deal to him; he was the counsel to the first Commission. Sterne used 
his influence to encourage legislation that would supervise big business in 
the public interest. This was his major contribution but not his only one. 
He was interested in proportional representation, reforms in the assess- 
ment and collection of revenue, and a better civil service. He worked to 
improve government in the towns and cities of his state, drafted a bill to 
make the Adirondack wilderness a park preserve, and wrote several im- 
portant articles in Lalor’s Cyclopaedia of Political Science. He and Brandeis 
had much in common or is it more correct to say that the civic reformers 
of the late nineteenth century had common goals? Sterne was no radical, 
no socialist, not even a great friend of organized labor. He was opposed to 
all monopolies, not only those of the capitalists but those of the unions. 
Labor organizations could become too powerful depriving workingmen 
of their personal liberties. Strikes could be bad. In many respects he was 
an old-fashioned liberal: “Each individual in a community is naturally free 
to pursue his own happiness as in his judgment he may deem most expe- 
dient.”?! 

Brandeis, Rose, and Sterne demonstrated that some Jews were long 
interested in good government. The fight for good government or at least 
better and freer government goes back before the Revolution when Jews 
in the British North American colonies rebelled and went into exile. 
There were other nineteenth-century Jewish reformers. The émigré Dr. 
Abraham Jacobi was a Marxist. By the late 1850’s there was a communist 
club in New York City numbering Jews among its members. By then, 
too, Jews were already members of unions, fighting through strikes to 
achieve economic reforms, for themselves at least. When, during the 
Civil War, General William S. Rosecrans invoked martial law in St. 
Louis to suppress a strike, the journalist Charles Louis Bernays vigorously 
protested: We are fighting to destroy slavery and at the same time we are 
attacking free labor. Down South in Reconstructionist Louisiana Judge 
Morris Marks, a Republican, urged equal rights for Negroes. 

One of the great fulminators against governmental corruption in the 
postwar years was the vigorous Isaac M. Wise. All he could do was thun- 
der; his congregation would let him do little more. The scandalous Grant 
administration gave him, a Democrat, an opportunity to scourge the 
thieves. This political libertarian opposed centralization of power and 
high tariffs which, so he said, impoverished the masses; cynically, he 
added, this country is safe no matter who is nominated. The main ques- 
tion is: Who will divide the spoils and how will they be divided! Yet, 
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there is no need to be utterly discouraged. The twentieth century will 
usher in a universal federal republic. While Wise was alternately damn- 
ing the corruption of the Seventies, the “blackest and the most disgraceful 
in the history of the United States,” and at the same time looking forward 
to a world republic, the capmakers and the cigarmakers were striking to 
improve themselves. Many of the capmakers and their employers in the 
1870’s were German Jews; the strikers emerged victorious. That same de- 
cade the cigarmakers, led by two Jews, Adolph Strasser and Samuel Gom- 
pers, went down to defeat. 

By the 1880’s individual Jewish reformers were moving forward on 
the religious, civic, and moral fronts. Rabbis like Emil G. Hirsch wanted 
an ideal world, even though they ministered to congregations of wealthy 
tradesmen and industrialists. Disturbed by the abuses of industry and the 
sufferings of the masses, Jews in increasing numbers rallied around the 
standards of humanitarians and reformers. Isidor and Nathan Straus were 
unhappy with Tammany rule; Jews in the Philadelphia council fought 
the bosses, and many Milwaukee Israelites, including the Reform rabbi, 
pushed for good government and better working conditions for manual 
laborers. Out in Utah, Fred Simon, wholesale milliner and business entre- 
preneur, fought successfully to prevent the “Gentile” politicians from dis- 
franchising the Mormons; in Louisville, Lewis Dembitz introduced the 
secret ballot at the polls; and in Chicago, Adolf Kraus effectuated the civil 
service laws which had been honored in the breach.” 

Sam Gompers, who as president of Local No. 144 had lost a cigar- 
maker strike in 1877-1878, profited by the experience. He stayed out of 
labor political parties but used the American Federation of Labor, which 
he built, to improve the bargaining position of the workingman. He ap- 
plied political leverage wherever he could. American success stories are 
not limited to millionaires like Joseph Seligman or Jacob H. Schiff or 
Bernard Baruch. Samuel Gompers attended a Jewish school in London 
from the age of six to ten and, still a child, went to work as a shoemaker 
and a cigarmaker. On his arrival in New York at the age of thirteen he 
continued as a cigarmaker becoming the head of his local which, like the 
mutual-aid societies, provided sickness, accident, and unemployment 
benefits. It was during the 1880’s that he set out to create an association of 
unions, and by 1886 he had fashioned the American Federation of Labor 
which he led, except for one year, till his death. He did not, like more po- 
litically minded contemporaries, seek to reform society; his goal was more 
wages, fewer hours on the job, and better working conditions for his fol- 
lowers. In all this he was successful by the time he died in 1924.” 

The generation from the 1890’s to the first quota immigration act of 
1921 attempted to carry through the promises of the 1880’s; Populists 
were succeeded by Progressives and the New Freedom of Woodrow Wil- 
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son. The East Europeans who streamed in by the thousands and hundreds 
of thousands were for the most part too busy eking out an existence to 
think of politics, but as refugees from lands of oppression and poverty 
they resented corruption and appreciated civic freedom. The East Siders 
of the early 1900’s worked for better school buildings, better tram and 
transit services, cleaner streets, more parks, playgrounds, and markets for 
their pushcarts. Those who valued their votes fought Tammany, cast 
their ballots for liberal Republicans, Democrats, or fusion candidates. The 
cigarette-smoking intelligentsia voted socialist. Many Jews joined Citi- 
zens Unions, Good Government Clubs, and various civic reform and 
uplift societies in the major towns of the country. Individual reformers 
with panaceas of their own began to abound. 

An anti-imperialist Philadelphia Jew in 1899 reproached the country 
for its seizure of Hawaii, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. Edward 
Albert Filene, Boston department store owner, wanted to increase the 
wages and economic prospects of his employees; Adolph Nathan led the 
reforming Chicago Civic Federation. Nathan Barnert, erstwhile mayor of 
Paterson, clothing manufacturer and factory builder, wanted to clean out 
New Jersey’s Augean stables of corruption. During his lifetime his friends 
erected a huge twenty-foot-high statue to mark his career. Barnert did not 
discourage them; he was proud of the fact that he had started work at the 
age of eleven and had made more than a million dollars. All this in the 
1890's. In the early 1900’s after the muckrakers began their exposés of 
political and economic inequities Gustavus A. Myers wrote his volumes 
on Tammany and the abuses of the irresponsible wealthy. In 1914 Louis 
D. Brandeis in Other People’s Money attacked rapacious finance capitalists 
and the monopolists.” 

When the interracial National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People was established in 1909 and 1910 with the hope that Ne- 
groes would be accorded a larger measure of civic, economic, and political 
equality Jews were very active in leadership roles. David Lubin brought 
to birth an international institute of agriculture in 1910; Joseph Fels 
(1854-1918) devoted the last decade of his life to Henry George’s thesis 
that taxing land only would bring greater economic opportunities for all. 
Fels, a Virginian, was the son of a German Jewish peddler who later be- 
came a soap manufacturer. By 1876 young Fels, who had gone to work at 
the age of fifteen, was in the soap business for himself but it was not until 
1893 that he began to produce the Fels Naphtha soap which was to make 
him a millionaire. Fels was a small man who wanted to do big things, 
nothing less than the abolition of poverty and the elimination of unem- 
ployment. He was not unsympathetic to Israel Zangwill’s Jewish Territo- 
rialism hoping that a new Jewish state would be open to new and radical 
ideas. When some of the members of the Fifth Congress of the Russian 
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Socialist Democratic Party were stranded in London, Fels lent them 
money to go home. Among those he bailed out were Lenin, Trotzky, and 
Stalin. Annoyed because he had no largesse for the Fabian Society, Bea- 
trice Webb referred to him later as a “decidedly vulgar little Jew with 
much push.” Fels was eager, almost over-eager, to help his fellowmen. 
The messianic role was a flattering one. If the Jews had a mission it was to 
teach Christianity to the Christians.” 

The enthusiasms of the first decade of the new century continued un- 
abated throughout the next ten years. Like many other liberals and re- 
formers, Jews were determined to make the twentieth century the best of 
all worlds, at least in the United States. Like Brandeis, Samuel Unter- 
myer, a native Virginian, frowned on the misdeeds of the great corpora- 
tions and the powerful banks. And again like Brandeis he was a successful 
lawyer who had helped build powerful industrial combinations which he 
was later prepared to contain. In 1912 Untermyer was appointed counsel 
to the Pujo Committee of the House to determine whether there was a 
“money trust” in this country. He demonstrated that there was, that 
fewer than twenty financial institutions controlled the economy of this 
nation. Untermyer was a liberal Tammany Democrat, a supporter of Wil- 
son, Franklin D. Roosevelt, the New Deal, and an advocate of a gradu- 
ated income tax and public ownership of municipal utilities. Like Bran- 
deis he was sympathetic to Zionism and in the 1930’s led the boycott 
against Nazi Germany.” 

The trend toward the left, toward liberalism on the part of Jews, a 
trend that was to continue through the twentieth century, was well in ev- 
idence by 1912. Jewish Democrats supported Wilson; Jewish liberal Re- 
publicans broke with the party of Taft and cast their votes for the Pro- 
gressive Republicans or Bull Moose Rooseveltians. From 1912 on many 
New York Jews of all classes aligned themselves with the moderate left. 
Included were not only well-known social workers, rabbis, and academi- 
cians, but industrialists and bankers like Schiff and Adolph Lewisohn, and 
journalists like Walter Weyl and Walter Lippmann. By 1918 Belle Mos- 
kowitz, settlement house worker and supporter of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Progressive Party, emerged as one of the chief advisors of Democrat 
Alfred E. Smith, guiding him in the areas of social-economic reform and 
government reorganization.”’ 

To summarize, the liberals of that generation and the Jews among 
them, sought for more economic and political democracy; they were con- 
cerned with the rights of the individual in a society where the aggressions 
of capitalists were almost unimpeded. In a more specific sense, as con- 
cerned citizens responsive to what they deemed to be traditional rights 
and immunities, they were eager to protect the American laborer, man, 
woman, and child. By the end of the second decade of the century, many 
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Jews throughout the country strove for laws defining minimum wages 
and maximum work hours; they urged the prohibition of child labor, 
fought for old-age pensions, for aid for mothers with dependent children, 
and for adequate housing in slum areas. In all these efforts metropolitan 
Jews were very active. On the state level as well—in Oregon, for exam- 
ple—Jews were leaders in reform legislation. They were in the forefront 
of those sponsoring free kindergartens, paid fire departments, mechanic’s 
lien laws, public power, free textbooks, state police, a nonpartisan judici- 
ary, and the commission form of government. 

One of the prime nurseries of civic virtues in urban working-class 
areas was the settlement house. Henry Moskowitz, who had run unsuc- 
cessfully for Congress on a Progressive ticket, Belle Moskowitz, his wife 
and a reform advocate in her own right, Lee K. Frankel, an executive of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and Jacob H. Schiff were very 
much interested in the New York East Side settlements. In a way these 
institutions are all typified or embraced in the thinking and work of 
Lillian D. Wald (1867-1940), the founder of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment. This native Cincinnatian, child of a family that came from Europe 
after 1848, organized nursing classes for immigrants in 1893. This was 
the beginning of a large undertaking that was to exert real influence on 
New York Jewry, and in a way, on the larger America. Out of the Nurses 
Settlement, which was financed in part by Schiff, came a city-wide nurs- 
ing service managed by the city, public school nursing help, and a depart- 
ment of nursing and health of Teachers College in Columbia. Wald en- 
couraged the creation of a federal children’s bureau and the town and 
rural nursing which was administered by the Red Cross. Impressed by her 
successes the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company employed the social 
worker Dr. Lee K. Frankel to introduce health programs for industry pol- 
icyholders. But nursing and health care were only one facet of Wald’s ac- 
tivity. At the Settlement House she maintained a full program of classes, 
games, and entertainment for the children and youngsters of the East 
Side; she worked for better playgrounds and parks, for ungraded classes to 
aid handicapped children, for the abolition of child labor, for women 
suffrage, for the regulation of sweat shops, for good government and uni- 
versal peace. Her catholic interests are reminiscent of the efforts of Ernes- 
tine Rose. Lillian Wald lacked the dynamism of Rose but in her own 
quiet persistent way accomplished more, if only because the Progressive 
Age was ready for reform.” 


SOCIALISM 


Political “reformers” among Jews, especially in New York City, ran the 
gamut from right-wing millionaire banker-patricians like Jacob H. Schiff 
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to the socialists on the left. The latter were dedicated to change. Some 
Jews, socialists, Marxists, had come here, like Dr. Jacobi, as 1848 émigrés. 
Among them was Sigismund Kaufmann (1826-1899), a factory worker 
who later succeeded in passing the bar examination. Kaufmann organized 
a socialist turnverein, edited its paper, and published the first Marxist 
work in this country, the essays of Joseph Weydemeyer. Later Kaufmann 
helped found the Republican Party in Brooklyn, and in 1870 unsuccess- 
fully ran for lieutenant governor on the Republican ticket. Unlike most 
socialists he identified with the Jewish community and was a member of a 
synagog. Curiously it was not a New York Jew who was the first to 
achieve political success as a socialist, but a Wisconsin schoolteacher and 
journalist. This man was Victor Louis (Luitpold) Berger (1860-1929), a 
Hungarian who emigrated here in 1878. After wandering about working 
as a cowboy and a factory hand he settled down in Milwaukee where he 
taught school. By the 1880’s he had become a socialist journalist and a 
leader of the party in Wisconsin. In 1911 the Socialists of Milwaukee sent 
him to Congress, the first of his party in the United States to go to Wash- 
ington but not the first Jewish congressman elected in Wisconsin. An- 
other early Wisconsin Jewish politician was Elias Rindskopf who re- 
ceived the majority of the votes in his congressional district in 1872. He 
was never seated; he had never become a citizen. Apparently Rindskopf’s 
incapacity to sit in Congress was not a great loss to his constituents; he 
and his brothers were part of the notorious corrupt Whiskey Ring that 
had been exposed during Grant’s administration. 

Berger was no flaming radical bent on turning the world upside 
down. He was a gradualist, a socialist reformer whose social demands nes- 
tled comfortably within the ambit of contemporary progressivism. Be- 
cause this anti-imperialist had opposed American entry into World War I, 
he received short shrift when he prepared to take his congressional seat in 
1919. The House refused to seat him and under the terms of the Espio- 
nage Act of 1918 he was sentenced to serve twenty years in Leavenworth. 
In 1921 this judgment was reversed by the United States Supreme Court. 
Berger’s relations to the Milwaukee Jewish community were not un- 
happy ones. Though he had a substantial number of Jews in his district he 
never ran as a Jew. As a representative of labor he was in favor of immi- 
gration restriction. The Jews in town, however, probably voted for him 
because of his reform platform. He himself had once taught in a synagog 
Sunday school and always maintained his membership in a local Jewish 
mutual-aid burial society, but then all politicians are joiners.” 

Obviously socialism had begun to make its impress on American 
Jewry by 1881 for Kaufmann Kohler, rabbi of prestigious Beth-El in 
New York City, took time out on a Sunday morning to preach on the 
subject. The liberal and reformist tendencies of the day had not left this 
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distinguished theologian untouched. The state, he preached, must give 
freedom of action to every individual and provide ample opportunities for 
all by taxing the rich. Monopolies are bad. The people, he suggested, 
might help themselves if they develop cooperatives, banks, and insurance 
companies of their own. It is quite possible that Kohler was influenced by 
the programs of the Grange, the farmers cooperative associations. But, he 
insisted, socialism and communism are no answer; there is no panacea for 
poverty. 

It was during this period of the 1880’s that East European Jews began 
to settle in American cities in large numbers. Some of them, not many to 
be sure, had been influenced by the revolutionary agitation in Russia. 
Leftist Russian and Polish immigrants coming here brought their socialist 
and anarchist ideals with them, and by the early 1890’s had established 
Yiddish papers and magazines to publicize their views. They bickered in- 
cessantly over details of doctrine; their intellectual disputations were exer- 
cises in dialectics which they took very seriously. Most of the leftists, 
even the anarchists, were pacific in intent. Alexander Berkmann was an 
exception. In 1892,in the wake of the Homestead strike, after seven of 
the steel workers were shot down by the Pinkerton detectives hired by 
the Carnegie Steel Company, Berkman attempted unsuccessfully to assas- 
sinate Henry Clay Frick, the general manager of the mills. By 1897 Rus- 
sian Jewry at home had created a Yiddish-speaking socialist party of its 
own, the Bund, the General Jewish Workers’ Association of Lithuania, 
Poland, and Russia. Within a very few years, by 1901, most Jewish social- 
ists, both in Russia and in the United States, had somewhat lessened their 
emphasis on the cosmopolitan universalist character of the movement and 
had begun to think of themselves as Jewish socialists. They became nation- 
alist, although not Zionist, in that they were concerned with their own 
ethnic problems. Yiddish became more than a vehicle to understand 
Marxism; it became a cultural end in itself. The East Europeans now de- 
veloped the language as an instrument to further a culture of their own. 
The Russian pogroms from 1903 on, the intense European nationalism, 
the growing Zionist movement, kept pushing the East European radicals 
to the right. More and more they tended to concern themselves to save 
Jews, not the workers of the world. 

Even in New York City socialism never became a Jewish mass move- 
ment, but it had many ardent followers. Before 1921 all the socialists in 
the United States never mustered a million votes. In 1913 in a vote for 
mayor in the very heart of the East Side, the Eighth Assembly District, 
the various socialist groups polled less than 700 votes out of a total of 
about 5,200 and, undoubtedly, many of these 700 votes were cast as an 
anti-Tammany protest. In general, socialist csndidates in New York City 
rarely received more than 20 percent of the Jewish vote. As the radical 
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immigrants began to acculturate they started moving to the right. The 
progressive programs of Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson ap- 
pealed to them; the nationalism engendered by World War I overrode 
socialist universalism; prosperity brought conservatism. 

Doctrinaire socialist leaders like the scholarly Morris Hillquit (né 
Hilkowitz) failed to elicit the enthusiasm of the Jewish masses. Hillquit 
and his friends were class oriented. They were not directly concerned 
with the Jews on Hester, Ludlow, and DeLancey streets; they were set to 
bring salvation to workers in every corner of the world. Hillquit the poli- 
tician was not in favor of an immigration policy that would permit the 
submerged masses of Russia, Poland, Galicia, and Rumania to compete 
with American workingmen. When the Messiah would arrive to usher in 
a universal state of justice and equality no man would have to emigrate. 
But the Jewish pushcart peddler had no appetite for pie in the sky by and 
by. Thus when Hillquit ran for mayor in 1917 against a Tammany man 
and a reform candidate the Jews rejected him. He got but 13 percent of 
the vote. He was not fighting for Jews as such. When Henry Mayer 
Goldfogle ran on a Tammany ticket for Congress the Jews rallied behind 
him, not only because he was a Jew, but because of his determination to 
compel the Romanovs to recognize the American passport and accord 
some rights to Russian Jews. Goldfogle loyally served his Jewish constitu- 
ents from 1901 to 1915 when they turned against him and voted for the 
socialist Meyer London (1871-1926). Unlike Goldfogle London was a 
Russian Jew, a Yiddish-speaking immigrant, bone of their bone, and flesh 
of their flesh, a friend of the labor unions and the strikers. He had no am- 
bition to be an American Karl Marx; it was his prime job to serve as the 
East Side ambassador in Washington. Like many socialists, London, too, 
was in essence an assimilationist, but as long as one Jew was in “exile” he 
would fight for that man. In 1917 he like Berger voted against going to 
war; the conservative reaction of the postwar years prevented his reelec- 
tion till 1921. During the Red Scare days he was compelled to sit on the 
sidelines; the socialists, Jews among them, who were elected to the New 
York State Assembly were not even seated. It is a tribute to the intelli- 
gence and the decency of the New York Jewish establishment, including 
some of its most conservative leaders, that it was unhappy with this un- 
American action.>! 


How THE JEws VOTED 


Were the immigrant Jews political mavericks? No. Their tendency on ar- 
rival was to vote with the entrenched party. This was certainly true in the 
antebellum decade when they went along with the Democrats. With the 
tise of the Republicans in the 1850’s there was a shift on the part of some 
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to the new standard. Some Forty-Eighters and other Jewish immigrants 
found the Republican platform attractive; though not abolitionists, they 
were antislavery, unable to subscribe to the equivocation of the Demo- 
crats. And as the Republicans grew in power and in conservatism many of 
the old-line Jews and the later East European newcomers in the hinter- 
land found a safe anchor in the haven of Republicanism. Loyal Jewish 
Republicans even voted for Grant and defended him in spite of his anti- 
Jewish war record as reflected in General Orders No. 11. For many of 
them the party came first. In the South most Jews had voted Democratic 
and they were to continue to remain loyal till the late twentieth century. 
As a small white minority group Southern Jews had no choice unless they 
were willing to expose themselves to violence. 

Unlike the Irish Catholics, Jews in the North did not align them- 
selves with one political party. Their range of loyalties is reflected in the 
Yiddish papers which began to appear in the last decade of the century. 
These newspapers were Republican, Democratic, anarchist, and socialist. 
Politically the Jews, whether ghetto dwellers, Uptown acculturated and 
native sons of Israel, or those who lived in the vast areas west of the Hud- 
son River, did not hesitate to shop around. Certainly members of the 
younger generation were their own men as they switched in 1912 from 
the regular Republican Party to the Rooseveltian Progressives and to Wil- 
son. Many Jews were mindful that the old-line Republicans had done lit- 
tle to curb Russian excesses. The bald statistics are eloquent: of twenty- 
five Jews who went to Congress in the fifty-five postbellum years, 
thirteen were Democrats, ten were Republicans, two were Socialists. Of 
the four senators, two were Republicans and two were Democrats. 

Jewries in Boston, Baltimore, and New York City were inclined to 
vote Democratic; the machines in these towns were powerful. The Jews 
of New York City, a substantial minority of all American Jewry, went 
along with Tammany, for the most part, even though some had no faith 
in the integrity of its leaders. But on occasion Jews voted for the reform- 
ers, fusionists, and socialist candidates; they did not hesitate to turn to the 
Progressives and the Wilsonians. That bulwark of financial conservatism, 
but not of reaction, Jacob H. Schiff was in touch with Theodore Roose- 
velt and later with Wilson offering both men helpful suggestions. Schiff 
wanted constructive railroad legislation and an improved banking system. 
He did not hesitate to make a liberal gift to the Wilson campaign.” 
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NOTES ON JEWS IN POLITICS 


On the whole the Jewish immigrant, still unsure of himself and eager for 
low visibility, stayed out of politics. His prime job was to support his fam- 
ily. Politics in the Gilded Age was a dirty business. The cautiousness and 
feats of that postwar generation are reflected in the attitudes of congrega- 
tional bosses. New York’s B’nai Jeshurun’s leaders called in Rabbi Ra- 
phall, one of the city’s most distinguished rabbis, and reprimanded him 
for publicly recommending a candidate for office. Most Jews were not 
passionate political partisans, unlike Mrs. Elizabeth Peters of Boone 
County, Indiana, who published a notice to the effect that she would not 
be responsible for the debts of her absconding husband. He was “a loafer, 
a drunkard, a gambler, a thief, a liar, and a Whig.” 

Notable Jews tended to avoid office. Rarely did they succumb to 
“Potomac fever” as did Oscar Straus and Louis D. Brandeis. Some made a 
virtue of necessity; they had no choice but to serve. A few who lusted for 
office reached their goals. The rich and the generous who were politically 
ambitious accepted what turned out to be second echelon diplomatic 
posts. As early as 1876 Frank Lyons of Alabama was a vice president of 
the Democratic National Convention. In the 1890s the brilliant lawyer 
Edward Lauterbach was chairman of the New York Republican County 
Committee; he was one of the important politicians who helped put 
McKinley into office. Following in the footsteps of his notable father, 
Edward Rosewater, the newspaper publisher and politician, the son Vic- 
tor served in 1912 as chairman of the Republican National Committee 
and presided over the opening session of the convention when Roosevelt 
and the Bull Moose contingent broke with Taft and the regular Republi- 
cans. Years earlier replying to Isaac Leeser who had congratulated him on 
becoming the mayor of Galveston, M. Seeligson wrote that a Jew could 
achieve almost any position if he but demeaned himself properly. It is 
very probable that defeated Jewish candidates for office would have ques- 
tioned this comforting assurance. 

As a rule American Jewish newspapers were not instruments of re- 
form. The publishers, too often dependent on advertisers and subscribers, 
dared not take a bold stand on controversial issues. They did attack cor- 
ruption; no one was willing to defend sin. In one respect nearly all Jews 
were ambivalent. They shied away from political fighting but they 
wanted political recognition in the form of appointments. In presidential 
addresses to the Union of American Hebrew Congregations during 
Grant’s administration Moritz Loth urged his hearers to interest them- 
selves in good government. Loth’s plea for Jews to fight the evils in poli- 
tics was probably not typical.** 
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OFFICEHOLDERS AND OFFICEHOLDING 


By the 1870’s the political parties were beginning to take note of the 
Jews; they were courted by the two major parties because they were in- 
creasing in numbers, particularly in New York, the key state in all elec- 
tions. When Alton Brooks Parker ran for the presidency on the Demo- 
cratic ticket in 1904 he went down to the East Side, visited a Yiddish 
theatre, and even ate a kosher meal. He still lost. The Democrats insisted 
that the Republicans had accomplished nothing with the Russian oppres- 
sors, but Roosevelt countered by pointing with pride to the Hay note rep- 
rimanding the Rumanians. In the second half of the nineteenth and the 
early years of the twentieth century Jews were found in municipal, state, 
and national offices in slowly increasing numbers. Rarely if ever were 
these numbers disproportionate to their percentages in the general popu- 
lation of the urban centers. However, in the new states and new commu- 
nities of the transmississippi West, where men of character and ability 
were prized. Jews were given offices frequently. Portland could brag of 
several Jewish mayors and a United States senator. But as towns grew and 
became cities Jews were no longer favored for office, pushed aside, as in 
Los Angeles, by the tide of Protestant transmigrants from the Midwest 
and the East. The generalization holds good, however, that with still 
larger numbers there came more recognition, albeit reluctantly. The en- 
trenched Democratic gang in New York City waited till 1900 before it 
was ready to send a Jew to Congress to placate and represent the ghetto 
masses.’ 

Among the Jewish officeholders one may distinguish three types. The 
first included the competent honorable men who felt it was their duty to 
assume office. These men constituted the majority among the 
officeholders. When in the early 1870’s Henry M. Benjamin was elected 
to preside over the Common Council of Milwaukee, Isaac M. Wise wrote 
cynically that he would never become president of the United States; he 
was an honest man. Next came the professionals, men who made a career 
and livelihood out of politics. These men joined Jewish societies and or- 
ganized Hebrew political clubs to round up the immigrant vote. Not all 
these career men were honest if only because they were subject to venal 
bosses. Herman Silver is a sample of an honest professional. It is said that 
this native of Prussia had more than a passing acquaintance with Hebrew 
for he had been destined for the rabbinate. In Illinois, as a Republican, he 
had run ahead of Lincoln on his ticket. He next appeared in Denver 
where he was one of the leaders of the Jewish community, serving as 
president of a congregation and a B’nai B’rith lodge. He became manager 
of the Denver Tribune, refused to run for mayor, but accepted an appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the United States Mint. Then he pulled up 
stakes once more and moved farther west to Los Angeles where this time 
he agreed to run for mayor on the Republican ticket only to be defeated.” 
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The third type was the machine controlled officeholder or politician 
who ran afoul of the law. A notable example of a public servant whose in- 
tegrity may well be questioned is Albert Jacob Cardozo, one of the most 
highly respected Jews of his day. After serving as a judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas this Tammany man was elected to New York’s Supreme 
Court in 1867 by a very large majority. It was during this campaign that 
some of his friends, soliciting the East European vote, issued a circular on 
his behalf in Hebrew assuring the readers that if elected he would not rig- 
orously enforce the Sunday Blue Laws. When Simon Sterne and others 
destroyed the Tweed Ring, Cardozo resigned under a cloud. He was a 
man who could trace his ancestry back to colonial days, he was a respected 
member of the country’s most aristocratic synagog, a one-time president 
of the executive committee of the Board of Delegates of American Israel- 
ites. His son Benjamin Nathan Cardozo, later an associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, dedicated his life to the restoration of the 
family name stained by his father. 

Much more picturesque was the Tammany henchman, Silver Dollar 
Charles Smith, whose saloon floor was plastered with silver dollars. Char- 
ley, a representative of the Eighth District in the New York State As- 
sembly, was a proponent of the slogan: “What are we here for and what is 
there in it for me?” There is a large literature on Abe (Abraham) Ruef, the 
corrupt lawyer who ran San Francisco after the earthquake and fire of 
1906 through his ally and tool Mayor Eugene E. Schmitz, a one-time 
band leader. Ruef was no untutored ward heeler; he was a cultured man of 
good family. He did not limit himself to peddling licenses to fancy bor- 
dels. Interested in big money he sold franchises and privileges to compa- 
nies operating the telephone, telegraph, street railway, gas, and water 
services. He pandered to the big corporations for a price, and divided the 
loot with the controlling board of supervisors. When the day of reckon- 
ing came the corporation heads escaped scot free and Ruef went to jail. 
Mayor Schmitz was soon reelected to the board of supervisors whence all 
blessings flowed. Crooks receive more attention than honest men; the lat- 
ter are taken for granted; the former are far more interesting. It is worthy 
of note that in two of the standard histories of California Ruef received 
extended coverage, but the indexes of these two volumes do not even list 
the names of the eminent Jews who helped create the commercial and 
industrial enterprises that have made of California a great state. What is 
history? 


POWER AND THE JEWISH VOTE 


Did the Jews exert any real political power through their vote, through 
the offices they held? Certainly there were Jews who were town and 
county leaders, occasionally even an individual who was influential in 
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state politics, but in general Jews as a community had little to say in state 
and national affairs till late in the twentieth century. Very rarely did they 
ever control the political apparatus; they were not powerful in the two 
leading parties. They might have exerted some influence if the masses in 
the metropolises had voted solidly; this they did not do. Was then there 
no Jewish vote? Of course there was and always will be a Jewish vote. 
When anything vital was at stake Jews stood together as in their opposi- 
tion to the encroachments of church groups. With Isaac M. Wise they 
believed that “wherever the church rules, there is no liberty.” It was this 
same man who warned his people that it was only cowards who would 
not defend themselves when they were attacked. Jews voted as one to in- 
duce the Congress and the national administration to intervene on behalf 
of persecuted Jews in Europe and they secured a hearing because they 
were concentrated in strategic states such as New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois. From the 1880’s on American presidents in their messages 
and in their party platforms expressed concern for the sufferings of Jewry 
abroad. After 1917 when the Balfour Declaration favoring a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine was issued and when there was talk of England’s 
ruling Palestine, Jews here set out, successfully, to predispose the presi- 
dent and the congress toward Zionist aspirations.°” 


WHAT DID THE JEWS WANT POLITICALLY? 


Politically what were the Jews seeking? Basically, not power, or a party of 
their own. They wanted good government and because they sought hon- 
est leadership they shifted their votes about ever ready to support reform- 
ers whom they trusted. What Carl Schurz said of immigrants applied also 
to the Jewish newcomers: They were concerned with the success of 
America’s democratic institutions, sensitive to every failure, bearing in 
mind constantly the good repute of this land. After a fashion Gentile 
America was isolationist. Not Jewish America! Taking a page out of the 
socialist book—although unwittingly —the Jew, everlastingly messianic, 
was internationalistic. He wished to rebuild the whole world on the pat- 
tern of a liberal bourgeois America to the end that Jews everywhere 
would have it as good as the Jews have it here. All Jews in the Diaspora 
form one indivisible brotherhood; they are morally, inherently, entitled 
to the rights and immunities enjoyed by all American Jewish citizens. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE AMERICAN JEW, 
1860-1920: PART I 


INTRODUCTION 


any of the Jews in politics were wealthy. How did they make 

money? The Civil War period and the decades that followed it 
witnessed much that was new in the American economy. This was the 
age of the American industrial revolution. Great changes were taking 
place in the economy, shifts already perceptible in the generation before 
the War. On the farm and in the city new inventions were initiating a 
revolution in the production and distribution of commodities. This was 
the age of rapid transportation and even more rapid communication, the 
age that witnessed the coming of the telegraph, the cable, the railroad, 
the telephone, the plane, and the first radio broadcasts. Even before 1900 
Americans were to boast of their anaesthetics, refrigerated cars, the type- 
writer, the incandescent electric lamp, and the phonograph. 

It was an age of factories and factory workers, of powerful banks and 
the shift from mercantile to finance capitalism. Farmers, farm laborers, 
and immigrants moved steadily into the towns helping to create the new 
metropolises; population shifted steadily from the rural to the urban areas. 
Immigration, the city, and industry are coeval in growth. From 1840 to 
1921 the cities multiplied and grew in the very years that Jewish immi- 
grants, Central and East Europeans, flocked to these shores. And as the big 
cities grew Jewish communities rose in their midst. Even before the Civil 
War, the industrial goods from the urban centers outweighed in value the 
products of the farm; by 1900 the United States was the greatest in- 
dustrial state in the world. By 1920 there were more men and women in 
the towns than in the countryside.' 

By the end of the nineteenth century the United States had already 
become a world power, a country of wealth with a relatively high stand- 
ard of living. Huge agglomerations of capital were assembled to finance 
great corporations; monopolists controlled important commodities, and 
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the new captains of industry and the masters of capital exerted tremen- 
dous political power. There were, however, few Jews, very few, who 
were leaders in the areas of finance and industry as were the Morgans and 
the Rockefellers. The notable exceptions were Jacob H. Schiff in finance, 
Nelson Morris in meat-packing, the Lewisohns and the Guggenheims in 
mining, and a motley crew of new men who were about to take a five 
cent industry and parlay it into a billion dollar empire, the cinema. This 
was the age when the American Jew was to come into his own in trade, 
commerce, industry, finance, and the professions. It is literally true that 
there was no branch of gainful endeavor which could not boast of at least 
one or two Jews. They were few and unimportant in most economic areas 
because they were small in number, immigrants, without power or capital 
or political influence. Only in the apparel industry were they to prepon- 
derate both in production and distribution. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Jewish immigrants—and most Jews were immigrants—remained in 
the cities and stayed away from the farms. As newcomers without capital 
they were wise enough to realize that their future and America’s future 
lay in the cities, not on the land. Agriculture was not a Jewish métier. 
This is not to deny that there were Jewish farmers in minuscule numbers 
in almost every state. Merchants in the South where cotton was still king 
acquired land and plantations, and those with large holdings mechanized 
their acreage in the spirit of the new technology. The older German Jew- 
ish settlers and their native confreres pushed the incoming East Europeans 
to settle on the soil as farmers and colonists where their poverty and un- 
couth ways would not embarrass the already acculturated Jewish urban- 
ites. And in truth some of the Russian newcomers were eager to establish 
communes and colonies. They were idealists, liberals, radicals, ready to 
embrace Mother Nature. Colonies were established in dozens of states as 
far west as Oregon but almost without exception they were failures. 
These new Jewish peasants had no training and no capital. The lands on 
which they settled were invariably barren; these intellectuals were de- 
prived of cultural resources; it was inevitable therefore that they would 
return to the cities. By 1910 there may have been about 3,000 Jewish dirt 
farmers in the country; their numbers were insignificant.” 


CRAFTSMEN 


Though few Jews were farmers and the census records show few Jewish 
“laborers,” there were Jewish craftsmen. Many of the older immigrants 
had been apprenticed to a trade; this was compulsory in some German 
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states. Thus there were Jews who were skilled workers scattered in every 
town as well as in practically every area of industry. Here where men 
were free to do what they wished, these Central Europeans invariably 
abandoned the craft at which they had labored at home. The Moravian 
Moritz Loth had worked as a capmaker in London but on his arrival in 
this country he became a peddler, an owner of a dry goods store, an entre- 
preneur who hoped to perfect a gun, a wholesale notions dealer, a builder 
of model homes, a real estate operator, a writer of novels, and the leading 
lay founder of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

The East European Jews who began to pour in by the 1880’s reflected 
a different pattern. The majority were skilled or semi-skilled workers; 
many were tailors, locksmiths, cobblers, painters, barbers, carpenters, 
smiths, upholsterers, masons, bricklayers, ironworkers, and even cigarette 
makers. When James Duke, the founder of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, first began to manufacture cigarettes in North Carolina, he em- 
ployed Russian Jewish cigarette makers in his Southern factory. Most East 
Europeans who came to New York gravitated toward the apparel indus- 
try. The needle workers in some Lower East Side wards exceeded all oth- 
ers in numbers. Nevertheless it is questionable whether the majority of 
gainfully employed Russian and Polish Jews in the United States were in 
the needle trades. There were thousands in other industries; many, very 
many, were in commerce and some were moving into the professions. 
The East European newcomers who practiced a craft were a one-genera- 
tion proletariat; they were neither the sons nor the parents of workmen; 
their sons and daughters became white-collar employees.° 


INDUSTRY 


Though the Jews as a group were not in industry it is well to bear in mind 
that, as in the crafts, there was almost no type of productive enterprise 
without them. Individual Jewish businessmen were often notable in their 
fields. Atlanta, about 1900, is a good example of the participation of the 
Jew in manufacturing. In this boomtown soon to become one of the larg- 
est Jewish communities in the South, Jews made paper boxes, furniture, 
machinery, harness, candy, crackers, mattresses, bedsprings, iron bed- 
steads, stationery, leather, clothing, and cotton textiles. This variety could 
be duplicated in almost every big town where Jews had settled. 

The Alsatian, Morris Friend of Lincoln, Nebraska, founded the Bea- 
trice Creamery Company in the late 1890’s. Out of this modest enterprise 
was to come Beatrice Foods one of the country’s great corporations. In 
Statesville, North Carolina, the antebellum storekeeper Isaac Wallace and 
his brother established one of the largest centers in the world for crude 
drugs, roots, and herbs. Jewish businessmen entered into the coal business 
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as far east as Pennsylvania, as far south as Alabama, and as far west and 
north as Alaska. They were large-scale printers and publishers in New 
York, Washington, and Baltimore, and by the 1870's the Zellerbachs of 
California had already laid the foundations for the paper and pulp empire 
that was to be known as Crown Zellerbach.‘ 

Among the Jewish industrialists who manufactured paper, one of the 
most successful was the Russian Jewish immigrant Isaac Gilman who 
landed on these shores in 1880. After a stay in Hamburg this sixteen-year- 
old lad emerged from he steerage in New York to become a cigar maker, 
peddler, and job lot dealer in paper. He finally succeeded in opening a pa- 
per store only to become a bankrupt in 1897; in later years when fortune 
smiled on him he, like others, paid all his creditors 100 cents on the dollar 
and thanked them with a kosher dinner at the Broadway Central Hotel. 
Thus the myth of the bankrupt who met his obligations became a reality. 
By 1901, after he had established the Gilman Paper Company, a whole- 
sale house, he bought out the Fitzdale Paper Mills in Vermont. There he 
specialized in the production of kraft paper commonly used in the making 
of bags. The Fitzdale Paper Mills became a very successful corporation. 
An enlightened employer, Gilman built homes, stores, a hospital, a fire 
department, waterworks, a railroad station, and a community center. 
Grateful for his generosity the Vermont villagers changed the name of 
the town to Gilman.’ 

Samuel Rauh of Indianapolis, builder of one of the earliest fertilizer 
plants in the transappalachian country, turned to the development of 
street railways, established a meat-packing house, and became president of 
the local Union Stock Yards. There were a number of Jews in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing furniture. An early Oregon entrepreneur brought 
the first telephone line into that state, and another, Bernard Goldsmith, 
who was one day to become mayor of Portland, was a clerk, gold assayer, 
banker, ranch owner, and builder of the locks on the Willamette at Ore- 
gon City. Gustave E. Mosler was a lithographer and cigar maker who be- 
came a manufacturer of safes. There were a number of glass manufactures 
in the Middle West and the Aaron family developed the Homer Laughlin 
China Company into one of the largest dish manufacturing establish- 
ments in America. Posen-born Louis A. Aaron had began his career as a 
clerk and as a retail dry goods man before turning to grain and malt and 
finally to the manufacturer of china for restaurants and the home. Jews 
produced pianos in New Haven, trunks in Newark and Denver. The 
Shwayder Trunk Manufacturing Company which started in Denver in 
1910 was ultimately to grow into the largest luggage company in the 
world, primarily through its Samsonite products. 

The Kahns of Cincinnati succeeded in making the Estate Stove Com- 
pany one of the largest coal range, gas, and electric stove companies in 
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this country. They had taken over an older business in the 1870’s. Long 
before their time Colonel Samuel B. Myers had begun manufacturing il- 
luminating gas in Richmond, Virginia. Ever alert to the opportunities in a 
new industry Jews had rushed into the oil business in its earliest days. 
Two New Yorkers, Stettheimer and Bettman, once owned more than 
100 oil wells in Pennsylvania; a Philadelphian was one of the founders of 
Oil City; another Jew built an early oil refinery. Several of these entrepre- 
neurs were very successful; all of them were speedily outdistanced by 
John D. Rockefeller. 

Selective at best, these examples of Jews in industry are cited here to 
redress the stereotype that few of them were manufacturers. High visibil- 
ity on Main Street in specialty shops has obscured the participation of 
Jews in a host of industries in the decades before 1920.° 


TRANSPORTATION 


Individual Jews had been in the railroad industry from the earliest days, 
ever since the Cohens of Baltimore represented their city in the creation 
and development of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Benjamin Gratz of 
Lexington was the president of the Lexington and Ohio Railroad, one of 
the first lines west of the Alleghenies. The Swiss entrepreneur Frederick 
Wolffe came to this country in 1955 and during the Civil War served the 
South as a purchasing agent. Later, in 1877, he bought the Alabama and 
Chattanooga Railroad for the Erlanger syndicate, leased, reorganized, and 
built other roads, and in 1886 bought an entire issue of Georgia bonds. It 
was quite common for Jews, as with Samuel Rauh of Indianapolis, to 
build or finance street railways and interurban traction companies and to 
serve as trustees of railroads. Venturesome Jewish speculators built rail- 
roads in Utah, California, Colorado, and even in Venezuela. Some of 
these businessmen served as executive officers. Thus the Jewish banker, 
Morris Kopperl, was president of the Gulf, Colorado, and Santa Fe; Julius 
Kruttschnitt, a nephew of Judah P. Benjamin, was a practical railroad 
man who had worked for another road before finally heading the execu- 
tive committee of the Southern Pacific. Kruttschnitt was a trained civil 
engineer, a graduate of Washington and Lee in Virginia; Sampson S. Sol- 
omons of South Carolina had started at the bottom as an apprentice 
machinist in a roundhouse, had built railroads, and served as superinten- 
dent of a line and as president of roads before his death in 1906. 

The new auto industry offered opportunities to a number of Jews. 
The wealthy Nathan Hofheimer was at an early date involved in the 
financing of General Motors. By the second decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury the two Mendelssohn brothers had become important executives of 
the Fisher Body Company. Louis Mendelssohn, an architect and builder, 
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was the chairman of the board of directors; Aaron, his brother, was secre- 
tary of the company.’ 


JUNK, IRON, AND STEEL 


Jews came into iron and steel through the back door or was it the front 
door? Those in the business in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
were often fabricators, rarely manufacturers. Very often they began as 
collectors of junk. Before the Civil War the patriarch of the Baltimore 
Jewish community, Jonas Friedenwald, was collecting and straightening 
out old nails and selling them; by the 1860’s there were already Jews in 
the junk industry in almost every town and city of size. Some were scrap 
iron and steel dealers, woolen rag graders, waste paper collectors, and on 
occasion even smelters and refiners. As the twentieth century dawned 
many and ultimately most of the large scrap brokers in the United States 
were Jews. Scrap had become a “Jewish” business. Joseph Block was a 
scrap iron dealer who became important as a maker of steel. He and his 
partner Emil Pollak were in the crockery business in the mid-1860’s but 
before the decade had run its course they turned to scrap iron, paper bags, 
and the salvaging of Civil War cannons. By the 1880’s they had branches 
in New Orleans and in Chicago; by 1893 Block had incorporated the In- 
land Steel Company which in the twentieth century was to become one 
of the country’s large steel manufacturers. Around the turn of the century 
the Pollaks went their own way. The Pollak Steel Company was a suc- 
cessful fabricator.® 


JEWELRY 


If as a group Jews were never important in heavy industry, they were 
never unrepresented in light industry. As jewelers they were importers, 
jobbers, wholesalers, retailers, and pawnbrokers. In the 1880’s there were 
about 400 Jewish jewelry jobbers in New York City. On the other hand 
despite their high visibility in literature, Jewish pawnbrokers were rela- 
tively few in number. The Jewish jewelry manufacturers made cases, 
rings, and watches; most of them also sold diamonds. One of the largest 
firms was H. Muhr & Son of Philadelphia which began as a small shop in 
the 1850’s and by the end of the century had become one of the country’s 
great jewelry manufacturers. Next to wearing apparel jewelry was the 
largest Jewish business in New York City by 1888. Obviously dealing in 
diamonds accounted for the large sums involved in the trade. 

The career of Harry Cutler (1875-1920), a manufacturing jeweler, is 
interesting if not altogether typical. Cutler, an East European, came to 
this country at eight and almost immediately went to work in a canning 
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factory for ninety cents a week. He sold newspapers, worked in a mill and 
at the ripe age of fourteen was a boss in charge of a crew of a dozen other 
boys. His salary then was $4.44 a week. He settled in Providence where 
he made molding for rooms with a stint of 1,000 feet a day at a salary of 
$3 a week. His next job was with a jeweler at a dollar a day; when he had 
accumulated $150 he bought out a defunct jewelry factory. Thus he be- 
gan his successful career as a manufacturer. Before he passed away as a rel- 
atively young man in 1920 he was to become a state assemblyman, a colo- 
nel in the militia, president of a synagog, one of the heads of the Jewish 
Welfare Board, and a member of the American Jewish delegation that 
was sent in 1919 to the Versailles Peace Conference. The French awarded 
him the Medal of Honor.’ 


ToBACCcCO 


Adventurous Jews from New Amsterdam were buying up tobacco in 
Maryland as early as the seventeenth century. Jews were always on the 
periphery of the tobacco trade but they never became dealers of any 
significance in colonial times. At cigar rollers they began to make their 
presence felt in antebellum days. The trade required little capital; journey- 
men made cigars and then went out and peddled them to the urban deal- 
ers. The thirteen-year-old Samuel Gompers began his career in America 
as a cigar maker. 

The tobacco trade was very popular with the Jews. Like jewelry and 
apparel, it, too, was a “Jewish” business. Jews were in the industry as cigar 
and cigarette makers, as shopkeepers and leaf tobacco buyers in many ma- 
jor and even smaller towns. One Jew, William Demuth, even made a spe- 
cialty of carving the wooden Indians who stolidly stood guard at the 
doors of cigar stores. 

Jews were prominent in the trade in New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Detroit, Milwaukee, and Kansas City. As 
leaf-importing pioneers Detroit Jews dealt directly with Havana, Suma- 
tra, and Amsterdam. Milwaukee had fifty cigar and cigarette manufactur- 
ers. Wheeling was the home of the Pollack Tobacco Company with Au- 
gust Pollack as its head. There is a monument to this man in town erected 
by his own workmen because of his sympathetic understanding of their 
problems. The big tobacco business in that city was that of Bloch Broth- 
ers, manufacturers of Mail Pouch, probably the most popular chewing to- 
bacco in the country. Faded Mail Pouch ads can sometimes still be seen 
painted on barnsides in dozens of states. The Jewish principal of Wheel- 
ing High School, the professor of Greek, ever loyal to local industry, 
chewed tobacco. The students often wondered how the dapper professor 
managed to dispose of the juice. 
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One of America’s leading tobacco men was Joseph Fatman who 
worked his way up from peddling to the ownership of a cigar store in 
New York and then moved on to importing and exporting leaf on a large 
scale. He purchased some of his tobacco through his branch house in Ha- 
vana and exported thousands of hogsheads to the government-controlled 
tobacco warehouses in Europe. Fatman was one of American Jewry’s most 
distinguished communal leaders and philanthropists in the mid-nine- 
teenth century. 

At one time about 2,000 Jews in New York City worked in the ciga- 
rette factory manufacturing one of the most popular of America’s brands, 
Sweet Caporal. Outside the tobacco trust, Solomon and Morris Schinasi 
of New York City were probably the largest cigarette manufacturers in 
the United States by 1908. As early as the 1880s forty-five of the sixty- 
five members of the National Cigar Manufacturer’s Association were 
Jews; the leaf and cigar business in the New York City of that day was es- 
timated to reach $30,000,000 a year.'° 


SUGAR 


By the second half of the nineteenth century processed foods had become 
big business and individual Jewish businessmen were important in two 
areas—in sugar and in meat-packing. Spanish-Portuguese descendants of 
Jews, probably members of converso families, were pioneers in the sugar 
industry in late eighteenth-century Louisiana. Toward the end of the next 
century the Lemanns at Donaldsonville were buying and managing sugar- 
cane plantations; earlier A. Cohen & Company of Decatur County, Geor- 
gia, were said to own the finest sugar factory in the South, and by the 
early twentieth century the Kempners of Galveston were developing the 
enterprise known as Sugarland. 

Among the Jews the big name in the industry was Leon Godchaux. 
Leon, a native of Lorraine, began his career in this country as a teenage 
peddler. In the 1840's, by the time he was twenty, he had his own store in 
New Orleans, a business that was one day to become one of the largest 
men’s clothing stores in the South. Some of the goods he sold were the 
products of his own manufacture. After the Civil War Godchaux ex- 
panded into sugarcane planting with a refinery of his own. One of the 
plantations he bought, so the family traditions run, was a farm where the 
owner had refused him a night’s lodging. The young peddler truculently 
told the owner that he would come back some day and buy the place. By 
the late 1890’s Godchaux owned fourteen plantations, 60,000 acres of 
land, and employed 2,000 people. The three refineries he then operated 
made him independent of the sugar trust. The achievements of this erst- 
while peddler are all the more impressive when it is realized that he was 
reputed to be illiterate; he could sign his name." 
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MEAT-PACKING 


When Texas ranchers attempted to emancipate themselves from the 
Northern packers in 1890, one of their leaders was the clothing merchant 
Isaac Dahlmann of Dallas. With little experience and less capital, he was 
unsuccessful in his efforts to build a meat-packing industry in Texas, close 
to the source of supply. Other Jewish ventures into meat-packing were 
more successful. Though not comparable to the giants in the industry 
there were very substantial Jewish packinghouses in New York, Brook- 
lyn, Baltimore, and Milwaukee. Colonial Jews had been in the meat busi- 
ness ever since Asser Levy established an abattoir in the late seventeenth 
century on Wall Street, a most appropriate location. Following a trade 
which many had learned in Central Europe, Jews in the transallegheny 
country were often drovers buying cattle and driving them to market. 
The Bohemian-born Bernard Heller founded the Milwaukee Sausage 
Works in 1849; for a time his son Adolph had his own cattle ranch in 
Montana and packinghouses in that state and in Iowa. By the late 1880’s 
New York City and Brooklyn could count 2,000 Jewish retail butcher 
shops and 150 wholesalers. The annual transactions of the New York 
City wholesale butchers were estimated at $25,000,000. The big Jewish 
name in the packing industry was Nelson Morris of Chicago (1839-1907) 
who raised and fattened beef on his own ranches; his holdings in Texas 
were huge. Excellent rapid transportation and refrigeration made it pos- 
sible for him to ship his carcasses to the largest cities of the United States 
and Europe.'? 


LEATHER, HIDES, WOOL, TANNING 


Hide, wool, and fur dealers were to be found almost everywhere and 
some Jewish peddlers bought hides, fleeces, and wool or traded them for 
goods. Ever since colonial times Jewish merchants like Mordecai Sheftall 
had also been tanners. Newark was an important leather center even in 
antebellum days. One of these Newark enterprisers was a Jewish mer- 
chant who pioneered in tanning horsehides, alligator, kangaroo, and por- 
poise skins. His factory was one of the largest in the United States. New 
York Jewish leather dealers were also important; Markens maintains that 
toward the end of the century when they did about $12,000,000 business 
a year they controlled the hide and leather traffic there. These figures do 
not seem to be very impressive in view of the fact that at this time the to- 
tal capital invested in the manufacture of leather products, outside of 
boots and shoes, mounted up to about $179,000,000. 

The world’s supply of dyed sealskins at this time was largely in the 
hands of the Alaska Commercial Company, established in 1868, a year af- 
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ter the purchase of that territory by the Americans. The president of this 
company from 1885 till his death in 1902 was Lewis Gerstle. After a peri- 
patetic early career this native-born American became afhliated with the 
Alaska Commercial Company which had a monopoly of seal fishing on 
some of the Alaska islands by 1870. Gerstle and his associates, Jews and 
Gentiles, built trading posts, schools, and churches in the new territory, 
established a steamship line between San Francisco and Alaska, and put 
river boats on the Yukon connecting Nome and Dawson. Gerstle devel- 
oped into an aggressive and successful California entrepreneur establish- 
ing ironworks and woolen mills in that state. He helped build railroads, 
served as a bank director, owned large blocks of San Francisco real estate, 
and talked of a canal across Nicaragua.’ 


Foop 


Jews were in many areas of food processing and distribution. A number 
were engaged in the sale of grain and other agricultural products. In the 
1860’s Charles Louis Fleischmann became one of the best known of 
America’s yeast manufacturers. A Baltimore businessman advertised that 
he was an importer of teas as well as Chinese porcelain and teakwood. 
Jewish wholesale grocers abounded; this was a favorite Jewish business 
till well into the twentieth century. In territorial Utah, Fred J. Kiesel & 
Company of Corinne, Blackfoot, and Ogden was a well-known whole- 
sale house boasting that it was the first firm dealing exclusively in grocer- 
ies in the Utah of the 1870’s. During that same decade the Vincennes 
Gimbels, progenitors of the Gimbel clan, advertised in the local directory 
that they sold wine, flour, groceries, and cigars. Apparently at that time 
they were food wholesalers. One of the largest wholesale groceries of St. 
Louis was conducted by Marcus Bernheimer and his brother-in-law, 
Nicholas Scharff. Very much like most successful Jewish businessmen 
Bernheimer had a number of interests. He developed a spa, ran a bank, 
manufactured flour, and invested in electric light, power, and water com- 
panies.'* 


LIQUOR AND BEER 


In general the wholesale grocers also handled wines, beers, and liquors as 
they did cigars. Some of the important grape growers on the Pacific Coast 
were Jews though grape growing was not a business which attracted 
many of them. An exception—and there is nearly always an exception in 
every area of the economy—was Isidor Bush of Bushberg, Missouri. Beer 
like wine was not a Jewish business; it would seem that there were no 
Jews among the famous Milwaukee brewers of that period. Jacob Moritz, 
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who had once worked for the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Company, be- 
came a miner in Montana and then settled down in Utah where he estab- 
lished the Salt Lake City Brewing Company, reputed to be the largest in 
the intermountain area. In far-off New York, the Kuppermans who had 
left Wuerttemberg in the fateful year of 1848 used their brewing skill 
when they began to manufacture Rheingold, an important company in 
the industry. In Cincinnati, noted for its beer, pork, and music, the local 
Jewry was interested in but one of these—music. Cincinnati Jews had a 
triad all their own: apparel, whiskey, and Reform Judaism. Not one of the 
twenty-five breweries in town was Jewish owned, but one of the large 
whiskey concerns had been established before the war by Samuel N. Pike, 
the man who would later build the Pike Opera House of Cincinnati and 
the Grand Opera House in New York. 

There was hardly a major town where Jews were not in hard liquor. 
Although Jewish distillers were not uncommon, Jews were primarily 
wholesalers and distributors, dispatching salesmen, often members of the 
family, to every state and territory. Typical were the Westheimers of St. 
Joseph, Missouri. The several sons served the family interests as whiskey 
salesmen. By 1888, so it has been estimated, the New York wholesalers 
did a $25,000,000-a-year business in wines, spirits, and beer. 


WEARING APPAREL 


Apparel is the Jewish industry. And what is apparel: anything that clothes 
or adorns the body of men, women, and children. This would include 
clothing, dry goods and notions, suits and knee pants for children, infants 
wear, ladies, dresses, suits, cloaks, waists, blouses, skirts, underwear, night- 
wear, hose, girdles, brassieres, corsets, millinery, and by extension arti- 
ficial flowers, feathers, and jewelry. No two Jewish men in the apparel 
trade had exactly the same career; of the hundreds, if not thousands, 
whose life stories are known each was unique. This is as true of the fail- 
ures as of the successes. The Hungarian A. W. Rich (Reich!) who came to 
the United States in 1853 ultimately owned a very successful women’s 
store in Milwaukee. He lived and worked for a time in New York, Cleve- 
land, and Detroit, farmed in Saginaw County, Michigan, peddled and fit 
spectacles in Wisconsin, and manufactured hoopskirts and corsets. Rich 
finally opened a store in Milwaukee where women waited on women, 
something of an innovation. He advertised heavily and his success is at- 
tested to by the fact that he soon had 20 employees on his payroll. The 
Westphalian Maurice Auerbach landed penniless in New Orleans in 1857 
but managed to reach St. Paul on the Mississippi where he was later to 
open a dry goods store. He became a wholesaler and a manufacturer who 
specialized in men’s workclothes. His wholesale dry goods house was the 
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largest in the state. He sent seventeen salesmen on the road, some of them 
displaying their wares as far west as the Pacific Coast. By 1890 he was a 
successful wealthy capitalist with interests in banking, insurance, public 
utilities, realty, and lumber. The panic of 1892 almost destroyed him. 

From antebellum times on most Jewish apparel dealers were probably 
at first in dry goods before shifting to men’s clothing. Women could and 
did make their own dresses well into the twentieth century; men’s suits, 
however, were not made at home. Whatever the reason, Jewish business- 
men slowly opted for men’s clothing and furnishings though eventually 
women’s dress manufacture and sale became a very important industry. 
No later than the mid-nineteenth century Jewish businessmen had begun 
to manufacture and sell men’s suits, coats, vests, belts, shirts, work 
clothes, hats, caps, collars, cuffs, and hose. The May Hosiery Mills of 
Nashville opened in 1896 and by the late twentieth century shipped 
about 46,000 pairs of socks and bodywear each week. An accessory to the 
clothing industry was the umbrella trade. A Jewish firm in Philadelphia, 
Hirsh & Brother, was for a time the world’s largest umbrella manufac- 
tory; Gans brothers of Baltimore was famous for its umbrella slogan: 
“Born in Baltimore, raised everywhere.” The latter company manufac- 
tured over 7,000 umbrellas a day which it sold in the United States, Can- 
ada, and the West Indies. 

The shoe business was and has remained a preferred one with Jewish 
merchants. Jews were important as retailers, manufacturers, and whole- 
salers. A Jew in Montgomery, Alabama, was appointed to supervise the 
manufacture of shoes for the Confederate soldiers. Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago were centers favored by Jewish shoe manufacturers. Among the 
many well-known names in the industry that of the Florsheims stands 
out. Beginning in the 1890’s they followed certain fixed principles which 
they believed would make for success and in this hope they were not de- 
ceived. They sold no brands but their own; they were most insistent on 
quality, chose representative dealers, emphasized style, and advertised 
heavily and continuously. It took time to build a great enterprise but de- 
cades later the Florsheim Shoe Company was shipping 10,000 to 12,000 
pairs a day from the Chicago factory; with 7,000 dealers its products were 
found in practically every American town and city.'* 


WHY ARE JEWS IN APPAREL 


Why were Jews so heavily involved in the apparel industry? There is no 
completely satisfactory answer to this question. Some were interested in 
selling secondhand garments and in making new garments in Germany 
and England long before the Civil War. Did the trade grow out of pawn- 
broking? Did it, through some accident, quite fortuitously become a tra- 
ditional Jewish business? Here in the United States Jews have been selling 
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secondhand clothing, particularly in New York City, since the 1850's at 
the latest. Later in the century the development of the sewing machine 
and thus the availability of cheap new garments certainly diminished the 
secondhand trade. At the same time this new device meant that one could 
become a semiskilled machine operator with very little training in a rela- 
tively short time. Under the piecework system one could quickly acquire 
the necessary facility to do a satisfactory job on one part of a garment. 
Perhaps even more important one could become a clothing manufacturer 
with little capital. Clothing was an urban industry, involving no heavy 
manual labor. With the growth of population there was a constant press- 
ing need for the finished product. Added to all these factors was the num- 
ber of incoming East European Jews to man the factories and sweatshops 
of the clothing entrepreneurs." 


JEWS IN THE AMERICAN CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


Back in colonial times and in the early national period families made their 
own clothes, went to custom tailors, or wore renovated garments. Aaron 
Lopez of Newport produced slops, cheap ready-to-wear garments for sail- 
ors, slaves, and the poor. The total production of such wares until the 
1830’s was very small. It is probable that as late as the Civil War the sec- 
ondhand business, in New York at least, may have been more important 
than the trade in custom-made clothes. By the fourth decade of the cen- 
tury a few Jews began to manufacture men’s garments; in the 1840’s the 
immigrant Jews who were slowly beginning to make their way in the 
new world began to turn to the retailing and manufacturing of men’s ap- 
parel, but the industry was to remain predominantly a Gentile one till 
well after the Civil War. Before and even after the perfection of the sew- 
ing machine these early manufacturers employed the put-out system; the 
work was done by women who labored at home. 

The 1850’s was the period of perceptible acceleration; more and more 
Jews began to make clothes for men. The decade witnessed the coming of 
millions of immigrants who sooner or later would all have to be clothed. 
Apparel was getting to be big business; it was almost a $50,000,000 in- 
dustry. Retailers and wholesalers with typical American enterprise and 
abandon opened retail and even wholesale outlets for their goods in 
different parts of the country. New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and 
Baltimore forged ahead as centers for clothing manufacturing by Jews. 
Jews were about 50 percent of all Cincinnati clothiers. There were over 
4,000 shops, men’s clothing “factories,” in New York City although 
most of these places had but a few hands. Many of these minuscule manu- 
facturing concerns were owned by Jews.'® 
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Henry Sonneborn 


The career of the German immigrant Henry Sonneborn exemplifies the 
success of that handful of clothing manufacturers who were outstanding 
in their achievements. Sonneborn, born in 1826, went to work at fifteen 
to help support a large family. He and his brother Jonas were in the skin, 
fur, and cattle trade. In 1849 at the age of twenty-three he and Jonas 
landed in Philadelphia. Jonas went on to Baltimore but Henry, without 
funds, remained behind till Baltimore relatives advanced him the few dol- 
lars to travel on to Maryland. After peddling among the Pennsylvania 
Germans and saving a little Henry established a store in the western part 
of Virginia and when that was successful opened branches in Wisconsin 
and Ohio. From a store in Baltimore which became his headquarters in 
the early 1850’s he began manufacturing his outlets. When times 
were hard he want on the road himself, remaining away for months till 
he disposed of his surplus stock. In 1855 he sold his store to his brothers 
and concentrated on manufacturing solely for the wholesale trade. Fifty 
years later, still at the helm, he was operating the largest men’s clothing 
factory in the world with a daily production of 3,000 suits. He employed 
2,000 workers. Sonneborn was not the only large-scale Baltimore cloth- 
ing manufacturer. There were at least seven other Jews in the business 
who employed a thousand or more hands. When in his later years Sonne- 
born went to Long Branch for the summer he rented a special railroad car 
to carry him, eleven servants, his coachmen, stablemen, carriages, and 
horses,’ 


JEWS IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1860’S-1870’S 


During the Civil War enterprising Jewish merchants in various states of 
the North began to manufacture clothing, spurred on by contracts for 
uniforms. By that time clothing had become a national industry; in the 
decade after 1850 production had increased 400 percent to $200,000,000; 
Jews were becoming increasingly important as manufacturers. Cincinnati 
as a gateway to the South and West, was reputed to be the most important 
clothing market in the country next to New York City. The manufacture 
of men’s garments was Cincinnati’s largest industry. Away from the coast, 
in addition to Cincinnati, the cities of Chicago, Rochester, and Detroit 
began to make their presence felt as manufacturing centers. The percent- 
age of clothiers in Rochester was very high. 

The growth of manufacturing continued. By the 1870’s Jews in 
many towns and cities were not only retailing and wholesaling men’s and 
women’s clothing and accessories but were turning in increasing numbers 
to manufacturing. In the late 1860’s most Jews in Charleston, South Car- 
olina, were in soft goods; some Petersburg, Virginia, Jews had become 
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manufacturers; every Jew in Pawtucket was in some form of the apparel 
business in 1878. At the same time most of the Jews in Los Angeles, re- 
tailers, wholesalers, and clerks were engaged in the sale of apparel and by 
the end of the century Jewish Californians were beginning to manufac- 
ture sportswear and casual clothes. During the 1880’s American Jews 
were well on their way to dominating the nation’s apparel industry. The 
swarm of East Europeans who debarked at Castle Garden and other east- 
ern ports provided an adequate and cheap labor force. During this decade 
certain clothing centers began to stand out; New York was followed by 
Baltimore; then came Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia. Cincinnati had 
been bypassed. Apparel was now the leading industry in Baltimore; the 
Jews in town made men’s suits, boots, shoes, hats, and caps; wholesalers 
sold large quantities of dry goods. Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Cleve- 
land, and Milwaukee had become important nationally in the production 
of men’s garments. One Buffalo house employed 1,500 workers; by the 
1890’s Milwaukee Jewry controlled the city’s clothing manufacturing.” 


JEWS IN THE NEW YORK CITY AND CHICAGO CLOTHING INDUSTRY 
IN THE 1880’S 


There seems to be little question that by the 1880’s the New York City 
apparel industry was largely in the hands of Jews. They were equally ac- 
tive in retailing, wholesaling, and manufacturing, producing, selling, and 
mailing men’s and women’s and children’s apparel and accessories. About 
the year 1888 the annual transactions of the Jewish wholesalers alone in 
clothing and its allied branches amounted to about $100,000,000. These 
New Yorkers shipped their well-styled goods to all parts of the country 
offering reliable merchants easy credit. 

It was during those years, in 1887 to be exact, that Max and Harry 
Hart together with Joseph Schaffner and Marcus Marx established the 
men’s clothing firm of Hart, Schaffner & Marx in Chicago. The Harts, 
sons of a butcher, had come to the Illinois city in the late 1850’s. In the 
early 1870’s the two sons Harry and Max became clothiers and in 1872 
they opened a wholesale house together with some in-laws who had capi- 
tal to invest. Marx was one of these investors. In the late 1880’s Joseph 
Schaffner joined the firm as a creditman and bookkeeper. Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx was a competent, far-visioned, aggressive company. Instead of 
loading its drummers down with huge trunks it sent them out with 
swatches. It was the intrinsic merit of the garment that was to sell the 
goods, not the persuasive powers of a glib drummer. The company 
offered the retailers high quality, excellent style, a nationally advertised 
brand; its garments, made in factories not sweatshops, were all wool, with 
guaranteed color fastness. The label was its bond. Thus in a sense Hart, 
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Schaffner & Marx revolutionized the men’s clothing industry. When the 
soldiers of World War I were about to embark for home after the Armi- 
stice they were greeted in France by banners assuring them that Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx would provide them with a good garment for their re- 
turn to civilian garb.?! 


THE EAST EUROPEAN JEWS AND THE SWEATSHOP 


When in the late 1880’s Hart, Schaffner & Marx was established, many, 
possibly the majority of the workers in its Chicago factory, were East Eu- 
ropean Jews. This was certainly true of the New York City garment in- 
dustry in the 1880’s and probably equally true in many other garment 
centers. This was probably the one industry in the United States in which 
many of the employers and the employees were both of Jewish origin; 
thus the apparel trade was doubly Jewish. The East Europeans, Russians, 
Poles, fleeing from oppression and buoyed up by the hope of bettering 
themselves thronged to the clothing factories and sweatshops. Quite a 
number of the newcomers who came later, around the turn of the cen- 
tury, had already served their apprenticeship in the needle trades in the 
lands of their nativity. For many making clothes was a stopgap job; they 
were biding their time till something better offered itself. 

The workers in the industry in the late nineteenth century had a hard 
time. Most garments were made not in factories, inside shops, but in tene- 
ment houses, outside shops. Conditions in the inside shops were anything 
but ideal; the outside shops were much worse. These tenement house 
workrooms were sweatshops. In simple terms this meant that men and 
women and some children, too, worked for long hours at low wages in 
unsanitary quarters. It was not unusual to eat, sleep, and work in the same 
room. The problems were exacerbated by the fact that the work they did 
was associated with the contract system. The laborers worked for subcon- 
tractors or contractors who in turn had received the garments to be made 
up from the owners of the factories. The contract system was a bitterly 
competitive one. Immigrants pitted against immigrants were driven to 
complete a task in a limited time. Men and women worked in teams often 
performing but one operation on a garment; speed was imperative. The 
laborers submitted to this exploitation because often they had no choice; 
impoverished they needed the job immediately; the pious among them 
knew they would not have to work on the Sabbath and for them this was 
very important. 

These needleworkers labored for long hours at little pay. Beyond this 
generalization it is difficult to be more precise. Much of the work was sea- 
sonal; the garments had to be turned out in a hurry to satisfy the demands 
of the factory owners and the impatient wholesalers and retailers. Twelve 
to sixteen hours labor in home shops was not an unusual stint. In season, 
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in extreme cases, a man or woman even worked as much as twenty hours 
a day. Wages varied radically. The skilled cutter was well paid; the un- 
skilled might receive as little as $3 a week. By 1900 a needleworker, a 
man, could make as much as $600 a year; women often made less than 
half. The Jewish contractors, subcontractors, and workers did not create 
the sweatshop. They inherited it from England and earlier American in- 
dustries. Tenement house production probably goes back to mid-century. 
Working conditions were bad in the 1880’s, somewhat better in the 
1890’s as tenement house inspection was more thorough. More and more 
of the manufacturing was gradually moved from the home to the factory 
where unions and strikes helped the craftsmen. Yet the sweatshops were 
to continue for decades depending upon the state of the economy, the en- 
forcement of socially oriented legislation, and the power of public opin- 
ion. As late as 1900 more garments were still being made in the outside 
than in the inside shops. The sorry conditions under which the operators 
lived continued to wreak havoc with their marital and social life and also 
with their relations with their more Americanized children. Yet it would 
be totally wrong to depict these Jewish artisans of the 1880’s and 1890’s 
as helots. They probably made more and ate better than the typical Amer- 
ican proletarian and in some respects they probably also had a better life 
than the average American farmer. The tenement house clothing worker 
had his Yiddish newspaper, his theatre, his confraternity; he enjoyed and 
relished the opportunities and the challenges of a large city.” 


JEWISH SUCCESS IN APPAREL AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


Among the Yiddish-speaking émigrés who came to these shores in the 
1880’s was the Galician Louis Borgenicht. As with his contemporaries it 
was a while before he found himself: he peddled, presided over a push- 
cart, sold socks, pots, and pans, made and peddled children’s aprons and 
dresses, and finally mass produced stylish wash, silk, and woolen garments 
for women. As early as 1889 he had developed the children’s clothing in- 
dustry and was hailed as the King of the Children’s Dress Trade. His sales 
ran into the millions. The Borgenicht story is ample evidence that even 
before 1890 the East Europeans were beginning to compete with the Ger- 
mans in the garment trade. Another East European who was to make a 
notable success was the Russian-born Henry A. Dickstein, over forty on 
his arrival here. Later he changed his name to Dix. After arriving in the 
United States in 1892 he farmed near the Jewish agricultural colony of 
Woodbine, New Jersey. He probed in several areas before he found what 
he wanted. He opened a dry goods store in Millville and began peddling 
women’s wrappers and dresses. It was not long before he decided to man- 
ufacture his own wares, producing better, more stylish garments, made of 
good materials and carrying his own label. In the three factories which he 
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later established he specialized in uniforms for maids, waitresses, and 
nurses, and ultimately he designed the World War I uniform worn by the 
nurses in the army and navy. By 1914, after he had acquired substantial 
wealth, he turned his business over to his employees. 

Borgenicht and Dix both manufactured women’s clothes signaling 
the growing market of the late nineteenth century for women’s garments 
to be sold in the specialty and department stores. By 1900 over 2,700 
shops were making women’s garments; 800 were producing women’s 
hats and bonnets and there were more than 1,000 factories manufacturing 
women’s hosiery and knit goods. A substantial percentage of the owners 
and workers was Jewish. During this first decade of the new century the 
Jews of New York City, natives, Germans, and East European immi- 
grants, reaffirmed unquestionably their leadership in the apparel trade. 
Jewish manufacturers made the finest ready-to-wear garments in the 
country; they produced more goods than all the other cities put together. 
At the same time Jewish needleworkers still predominated in New York 
shops and factories. They constituted about 75 percent of the work force 
although the Italians were beginning to make their presence felt. Eager to 
better themselves the Jews were slowly leaving the industry for white- 
collar service jobs. Many of them began to move out of the Lower East 
Side and to inch their way up town or move to the Island. If they re- 
mained in the apparel trade, “Jewish hardware,” they became clerks, ac- 
countants, contractors, retailers, and manufacturers rather than laborers. 
In 1980 production in the industry amounted to about $241,000,000; by 
1914 the transactions were well over a billion.” 


LABOR UNIONS 


The apparel industry, the labor unions, and the larger “labor movement” 
are an integral part of the history of American economic life, of the immi- 
grants, of labor, and of the Jews in this land. Because Jewish workingmen 
were exploited by their employers they were moved in the 1880’s to unite 
in unions of their own in order to improve their lot. They wanted a 
shorter work week, steady work, more hygienic surroundings, better 
wages, fewer layoffs in the slack season, and the elimination of the sweat- 
shops with their various speedup systems. Constantly before their eyes 
was the example of many other American wage earners who, facing eco- 
nomic oppression, were united and uniting in organizations in order to 
secure better conditions for themselves. It was not easy for the immigrant 
Jews to join together to defend themselves. Most of them had no union or 
proletarian traditions. As yet few had worked or suffered under the new 
industry for long. During the 1880’s the East European newcomers, par- 
ticularly the Russians, began to organize various types of labor societies in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago; some of the cloth hat and cap 
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workers established a union of their own. The Socialist Labor Party cre- 
ated a Yiddish-speaking section and some brilliant able socialist and anar- 
chist radicals gave the disorganized toiling masses a degree of leadership. 
Labor was organized from the top down by such socialists as Abe Cahan 
and Morris Hillquit.* 


United Hebrew Trades 


The creation in 1888 of a Yiddish federation of local unions marked the 
beginning of the Yiddish-speaking labor movement in earnest. Why Yid- 
dish? It was the language the workers knew and with which they felt 
comfortable. They were frightened aliens struggling to survive and they 
needed familiar friendly surroundings. It took almost a full generation, 
until about 1910, before the United Hebrew Trades (UHT) came of age 
through the magic of successful strikes. By 1920 it could proudly point to 
about 100 affiliated unions. Close to 250,000 workers—not all Jews inci- 
dentally—used the UHT as their labor clearing house. More than two 
dozen categories of apparel workers alone belonged to this central agency; 
in addition it included a host of locals from chandelier workers to live 
poultry handlers. As early as 1900 the ladies’ garment workers had a na- 
tional organization of sorts; two years later the cloth hat and cap workers 
had succeeded in uniting their various locals. These overall organizations, 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the United Cloth 
Hat and Cap Makers were anything but effective at that stage. 

During the period from 1880 to 1910 the unions and strikers—and 
they struck often—were on the whole unsuccessful. Why was this? It 
should not be forgotten that the general union movement among the 
American non-Jewish masses was weak. Not many of the country’s bread- 
winners were organized. The non-Jewish unions had little sympathy for 
the Yiddish-speaking newcomers; the Gentiles did not want them in their 
unions. The manufacturers in the apparel industry were well organized; 
the public eyed all radicals with distrust and the Jewish jobholders them- 
selves were capitalistically motivated. They hoped one day to go into 
business for themselves. Recessions and depressions recurred with monot- 
onous regularity, undercutting the unions. It took the Jews thirty years to 
establish successful unions; viewed from the vantage of American labor 
history this is a relatively rapid and creditable achievement. Jews were in- 
dividualists; even after a successful strike they dropped out of the union, 
paid no dues, and built up no strike funds. The socialist leaders were not 
primarily interested in building strong unions; they were humanitarians, 
internationalists, who wanted a separate Marxist party, one powerful 
enough to change the whole American political system. The typical Jew 
in the union was not an anarchist or socialist; he was a religionist, a Jew- 
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ish ethnicist, a breadwinner who wanted better conditions immediately 
not Marxist promises. 

The three decades from 1880 to 1910 were years of wandering in the 
wilderness. The Jews won a few strikes; they lost more, but they were 
learning how to fight for themselves. After 1910 the times were more 
propitious; this was the Theodore Roosevelt Age of Progressivism and the 
sympathetic muckrakers. The non-Jewish unionists, improving them- 
selves constantly, were an example to the foreigners eager to help them- 
selves, to better the working conditions of their unskilled and their many 
women laborers who had no place in the general craft unions. Young ed- 
ucated radical revolutionists coming to these shores from Russia after the 
1905 uprising provided new leadership. Some of these newcomers, mili- 
tant socialists, were also Yiddish-oriented, for they had been influenced 
by the General Federation of Jewish Workers, the Bund. Their cosmo- 
politanism was modified by Jewish Diaspora nationalism. Here in the 
United States the year 1909 marked the great divide between struggle and 
victory. That year the waist and dressmakers, led by the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union, won their first important strike. An army 
of women, mostly Jewish, rose in revolt. This is the famous Uprising of 
the 20,000 that was sparked at a crucial movement of indecision by the 
impassioned appeal of the young Clara Lemlich. Many non-Jews and 
Jews in the New York community supported the women on the picket 
lines. The strike lasted from November 1909 to February 1910, and won 
the union a fifty-two hour week. This was a step forward.’ 


The Cloakmakers’ Strike, July, 1910 


The Uprising of the 20,000 was followed by the Great Revolt. A few 
months after the waist and dressmakers ended their struggle the wage 
earners in the New York City cloak industry crossed swords with the 
employers. Because the contestants on both sides were Jews the Jewish 
elite was concerned lest the image of the Jew be besmirched. The strikers, 
possibly as many as 60,000, had the support of the Yiddish press, the 
United Hebrew Trades, and the powerful socialist Jewish Workmen’s 
Circle, a fraternal order. Public opinion was with the workers; the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was helpful and men of consequence like A. Lin- 
coln Filene, Louis B. Brandeis, Jacob H. Schiff, and Louis Marshall were 
concerned. They were troubled by this conflict between Jew and Jew, dis- 
turbed by the employers’ resort to injunctions and shamed by the brutality 
of the police. The workers were partially victorious. Brandeis and his 
confreres set up a Protocol of Peace that brought the revolters a preferen- 
tial shop that favored union members; they won a fifty-hour week, a joint 
board of sanitary control to cope with unhygienic shops, and a prohibi- 
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tion against subcontracting, an effort to eliminate the sweatshop. Instru- 
ments were established to deal with grievances, to provide conciliation 
and arbitration. All this by September, 1910. Unionism among Jews in 
the women’s garment industry was on its way; by the end of the decade 
the manufacturers in Chicago and Cleveland made their peace with the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers.”° 


The Chicago Men’s Clothing Strike 


Following on the heels of the cloakmaker strike in New York, 40,000 
workers in the Chicago men’s clothing industry joined battle with the 
manufacturers. Here, too, many of the employers were Jews. This general 
strike was called albeit reluctantly by the United Garment Workers. The 
UGW, most of whose members were American-born men engaged in the 
production of work clothes, was a skilled craft union with little under- 
standing of the hopes and needs of the immigrant men and women, 
skilled and unskilled, who labored in the men’s clothing industry. The 
leaders and the rank and file in this struggle were Jews. When the strike 
was settled in January, 1911, the workmen, as in New York, emerged 
with only a few gains. Yet the effort was not in vain; one company, but a 
very large one, made its peace with the strikers. This was Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx which accepted mediation, the establishment of arbitration ma- 
chinery, and improved hygienic conditions in its factory. The importance 
of the HS&M agreement was that it became exemplary for the industry. 
If this Chicago manufacturer came to terms with the employees it was 
largely through the influence of Joseph Schaffner, an enlightened man; 
he saw the need for workmen and work givers, employees and employers, 
to come to an understanding. Schaffner was not the only manufacturer 
who viewed his problems with some vision and detachment. Marcus M. 
Marks, a New York clothing manufacturer and president of the National 
Association of Clothiers, was interested in stabilizing the relations be- 
tween the two disparate forces.” 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 1914 


The success—limited, to be sure—of the Chicago clothing workers cer- 
tainly stimulated their New York counterparts to try their luck. Embit- 
tered by long hours, low wages, and the speedup system the craftsmen 
went out on strike in 1912 under the aegis of the United Garment Work- 
ers. Here, too, a partial victory was gained. The workers secured a fifty- 
three hour week, an increase in wages, and better working conditions in 
the shops and factories. In 1914 at the national convention of the UGW 
in Nashville most of the Jewish delegates seceded. They had never trusted 
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the leadership despite the inclusion of some Jewish executives. The seced- 
ers immediately created a central of their own, the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. Within a decade or so this Jewish-controlled 
union was destined to become the dominant workmen’s organization in 
the dress clothing industry. Because of a commitment to the United Gar- 
ment Workers and the objection to dual unionism, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor refused to acknowledge the new union. Nevertheless with 
the coming of World War I and the tremendous demand for uniforms, 
the new union, now an international, prospered. 

In 1915 the men in the Amalgamated elected Sidney Hillman (1887- 
1946) as their president. Hillman was a Lithuanian rabbinical student 
who turned revolutionary in 1904 and 1905 at the time of the Russian 
uprisings. After languishing in jail for a time he came to the United States 
by way of England and in 1909 was in Chicago working for Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx. When the strike erupted he was one of the leaders. In 
1914 he moved to New York where he soon accepted the challenge to 
serve as the head of the new men’s clothing international. Hillman ex- 
pressed his willingness to work closely with the owners of the factories; 
he believed in management-worker cooperation and as early as 1911 ap- 
proved heartily of the impartial arbitration plan set up in the settlement 
with Hart, Schaffner & Marx. Slowly, but steadily, he carved out a great 
career for himself at the helm of the Amalgamated: in 1915 he organized 
the men’s clothing industry in New York City; by 1920 he had won a 
forty-four hour week and had unionized Rochester and Chicago; Cincin- 
nati and Philadelphia were brought into line in the 1920’s. Unafhliated 
with the AFL and leading an industrial rather than a craft union, he 
helped found the Congress of Industrial Organizations in the 1930’s. At 
the same time he also made a determined effort to organize the textile 
workers in silk, rayon, and cotton factories. In 1937, he won the first na- 
tional bargaining agreement in the men’s clothing industry. 

Hillman was one of the big labor men in Roosevelt’s New Deal ad- 
ministration. From 1933 to 1942 he was to occupy very prestigious posts 
on the Labor Advisory Board, the National Industrial Recovery Board, in 
the National Youth Administration, on the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, and in the Office of Production Management during World 
War II. In the much more parochial world of the Amalgamated Hillman 
continued to work for labor banking, housing, and food cooperatives, un- 
employment insurance, and good management-labor relations. In an 
effort to salvage a factory he lent a clothing manufacturer $100,000. In a 
very untraditional fashion, Hillman, too, was a Horatio Alger success.” 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


The Jewish labor movement is not to be identified solely with the unions. 
The two are not coextensive. The unions are but a part of the working- 
man’s lower middle-class world which included the United Hebrew 
Trades, the four national (international) needleworkers’ unions, Jewish 
locals in general unions, Marxist Yiddish literature, mutual-aid fraterni- 
ties, Marxist Yiddish secular schools, and socialist political parties. Politi- 
cally the men and women in the labor movement variously identified 
with the Socialist Labor Party of Daniel De Leon, with the Socialist 
Party, and with the Zionist group, the Workers for Zion, Poale Zion. 

A group of Jewish workers starting out as a mutual-aid society in the 
1890’s had by 1900 created a large vigorous order called the Workmen’s 
Circle (Arbeter Ring) which soon had hundreds of branches and myriads 
of members. The Workmen’s Circle devotees were socialist, anti-Zionist, 
culturally Yiddishist. They later opened a series of secular schools where 
they could freely cultivate their mother tongue and make the effort to 
harmonize the clashing culture of the children and their foreign-born 
parents. The Arbeter Ring encouraged the development of a Jewish So- 
cialist Federation to tie the socialist societies together. In the early twen- 
tieth-century world of an expanding American liberalism, socialism grew, 
too, especially among the Jewish immigrants. The degrees of adherence 
to Marxist internationalism varied; ambivalences were almost the rule; a 
parochial devotion to Yiddish and its culture, to Jewry and to Jewish 
folkways was often in conflict with classical Marxism. Jewish Diaspora 
ethnicism and Palestinian Zionism were often at variance with socialist 
universalist ideals. Even as the Diaspora cultural nationalists had created 
their own labor order, the Workmen’s Circle, the much smaller Poale 
Zion had created a mutual-aid organization, the Jewish National Work- 
ers Alliance of America (Farband) which was socialist and Yiddish cul- 
turally but strongly Zionist, commingling, to its own satisfaction, univer- 
salism and Jewish nationalism. The Farband, too, had its own schools, the 
National Radical Schools, where it hoped to indoctrinate the children 
with its way of life.”° 

The labor movement was nothing if not a literary movement. When 
the Jewish intellectuals and labor radicals started to work with the masses 
in New York City they created a Yiddish labor press; this was in the 
1880's. From the 1890’s on there were a number of Socialist Party organs 
and papers. The Socialist Laborites issued the Abendblatt, the Arbeiter Zei- 
tung, and the more literary Zukunft; the anarchists published the Freie Ar- 
beter Stimme, a weekly of considerable quality. Most of these early Yiddish 
periodicals were under the influence of De Leon and the Socialist Labor- 
ites who attempted, unsuccessfully, to establish a National Labor Federa- 
tion to rival Gompers’ American Federation. Eventually most Jewish so- 
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cialists joined the new Socialist Party of America that was founded in 
1901. The most important paper of all was the Forward (Forverts) which 
became a powerful influence on the Lower East Side under the brilliant 
editorial guidance of Abraham Cahan. About the year 1916 it had a circu- 
lation of close to 200,000. Despite its occasionally negative attitude to- 
wards specific Jewish communal concerns, the extensive labor press was 
instrumental in furthering Yiddish culture, although, of course, the Yid- 
dish literary upsurge of the early twentieth century was by no means co- 
terminous with the radical press. The flowering of Yiddish literature be- 
fore 1920 produced five Yiddish dailies in New York City, a host of 
weeklies and monthlies, family journals, party, professional, and trade or- 
gans, neighborhood papers, juvenile periodicals, and even a humorous 
weekly. In every major Jewish American population center there was a 
deep and lively interest in Yiddish belles lettres, poetry, drama, and 
fiction. In a way it is tragic that this literature, tremendous in size and 
scope, was transitional, ephemeral—most of the newspapers have long 
since died—yet it is fortunate that in this age of the printed word much of 
this material has been preserved for the enlightenment and delight of fu- 
ture historians and connoisseurs of American Jewish culture. 

The union leaders, the readers of the various socialist and anarchist 
papers, and many if not all members of the Marxist parties lived in a nar- 
row Jewish world of their own despite their universalist dreams. Theirs 
was a cultural enclave. They were non-religious if not anti-religious; most 
of them were anti-Zionist; they had little in common with the older na- 
tive-born Jewish settlers and the middle-class German Jewish business- 
men who were often their bosses in the factories. They clashed often and 
bitterly with the majority of their own East European fellow immigrants. 
In short they were schismatic and they were to remain such for years; the 
tie that held all East Side Jews together was their common geographical 
provenance, their common idiom, Yiddish, Jewish ethnicism that even 
most socialists never deserted, and the constant recurrent killings in Rus- 
sia and in Rumania. Blood can become a stronger cement than Marxist di- 
alectics. Whether they knew it or not the Jewish unionist leaders, despite 
the fences they had built about themselves, were moving into the general 
American if not the Jewish ambit. They were being drawn into a bour- 
geois world from which they could not escape. It would take time, almost 
a decade, but for better or for worse they would inevitably assimilate the 
Gompers strategy; they would cease to build the Socialist Party and con- 
centrate on building stronger unions. There was a slow subtle shift; the 
unions began to take the place of the party, for it was the unions that now 
determined political affiliation and supported Yiddish culture, the labor 
fraternities, and the press itself. Even the very leaders, at one time irrecon- 
cilable doctrinaire socialists, began to reach out toward the middle classes 
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and their way of life. All this is a form of Americanization; above all the 
workers were concerned with immediate economic gains. Some of them, 
probably many, retained their proletarian sympathies but left the unions 
for careers in commerce and in the professions. 

As the career of the socialist Sidney Hillman demonstrates, the great- 
est success of the needle unions came with the beneficent New Deal gov- 
ernment of the 1930’s. By then the Americanizing, Gompersizing ten- 
dencies in the Marxist-led unions were in the ascendant. The men and 
their leaders did not wish to break with the capitalist employers; the 
unions were ready to bargain and to compromise not to wage war. It is 
true that many New York Jews still voted the Socialist ticket. This is be- 
cause these Jews were liberals aud were disillusioned with Tammany; 
they were idealistic humanitarian children of a Progressive Age. Al- 
though Socialist Party membership was not to exceed 120,000, in 1912 
about 900,000 Jews and Gentiles, liberals, voted for Socialist candidates. 
Nothing indicates better the integration of the Jewish apparel unions into 
the American labor union system than their conduct during the steel 
strike of 1919. This strike, led by the A.F. of L. was supported by twenty- 
four of its international unions. Three Jewish needle unions—one of 
which was not even in the A.F. of L.—contributed almost $200,000 to 
the strikers’ war chest. This was more than the amount that all of the 
twenty-some other unions had managed to collect and contribute. By this 
act Jewish unions manifested their solidarity with their American fellow 
workers and documented their identification with the labor movement.” 

During World War I Jewish labor was slow to support the Allies 
who included brutal Russia which was murdering their kin; and when the 
czarist government was replaced by a new Marxist one in 1917 and with- 
drew from the war, Jewish socialist union leaders here, anti-war in princi- 
ple, saw no reason to aid in a conflict where wage earners killed one an- 
other. Yet by 1918 the men in the unions had already begun to divorce 
themselves politically if not emotionally from the anti-war socialists. 
These immigrant Jews began to think of themselves more and more as 
American nationals. And as the next decade came to a close, by 1930 at 
the latest, they would cease to be schismatic Jews. They would still be re- 
ligious neutralists, indifferentists, but they would move more and more to 
the right evincing sympathy for Zionism and for the whole body of 
Jewry, both here and abroad. All this, however, was thanks to American 
anti-Semitism and the rise of Hitler in Germany. 

The prime beneficiaries of the Jewish labor unions were the members 
themselves. “Greenhorns,” untutored foreigners who were sadly ex- 
ploited by the prevailing economic system, were helped by the new 
unions to become well-organized, highly paid craftsmen, producing their 
wares under excellent working conditions. They became part of the 
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mainstream of American labor and life. The unions also gradually pro- 
vided their members with excellent recreational facilities and medical and 
dental advice. As far back as the second decade of the century, the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union had pioneered in establishing 
an exemplary Union Health Center. Credit unions, educational and cul- 
tural programs, and unemployment insurance to reduce the hazards of 
joblessness in the days before there was any social security legislation were 
also offered by the unions. Not all these programs were successful but 
they do manifest the concern of the leaders for the welfare of the mem- 
bers. 

The Jewish labor movement as a whole was intent on improving san- 
itary conditions in the shops and in furthering industrial peace through 
arbitration and other devices. If in the years after 1920 the garment 
unions were exemplary it was primarily in their methods of collective 
bargaining, for they were committed to a policy of employee-employer 
cooperation that could only redound to the benefit of both and ultimately 
to the consumer who hoped for order and peace in the economy. The 
unions were partners in industry, not enemies of the owners. The work- 
ers’ leaders encouraged technological change, scientific management, in- 
dustrial efficiency, the maintenance and the heightening of production 
standards after they had been carefully researched. This was truly in- 
dustrial responsibility, an attitude and a quality that was almost unique. 
This sense of responsibility to capitalist enterprise was complemented by a 
feeling of responsibility to the community at large; the needleworkers 
were committed to social security legislation, the elimination of slums, 
and an ardent desire to improve the social, political, and cultural condi- 
tions of the communities in which they had taken root.*! 


DISTRIBUTION AND SERVICE IN THE ECONOMY 


WHOLESALERS 


All in all considering the paucity of their number even in urban centers, 
Jews in industry were not insignificant. As late as 1920 the Jews did not 
constitute more than about 3.5 percent of the country’s inhabitants. If in 
general, however, viewing manufacturers as a whole, the Jews did not 
loom large, they were nevertheless of importance in the distribution of 
goods and in the areas of service. There were, for example, many Jewish 
wholesalers; it was reported in 1888 that of the 1,200 wholesale houses 
on Broadway, 1,000 were owned by Jews. These wholesale businessmen, 
whose only customers were retailers, were in all branches of the apparel 
industry. They were found in every city of size in the country, often in 
the smaller towns where they served retailers in the still smaller villages 
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of the region. Some of the larger wholesalers had retail outlets either 
completely controlled or partially subsidized while many of the smaller 
wholesalers ran very modest businesses established by coopting partners— 
relatives and intimates—and the pooling of funds. If the business pros- 
pered the partners tended to separate and to bring their children into their 
respective enterprises. 

Some of these businesses assumed very substantial proportions, em- 
ploying hundreds, for the most part fellow Jews. Their founders were 
men of outstanding ability. Typical of the great wholesalers was the ca- 
reer of Nathan Bloom (1826-1887). After learning the ways of the land as 
a peddler this Central European immigrant opened a store in a Kentucky 
village, and after acquiring some capital moved on to Louisville where he 
established a small dry goods shop. This ultimately grew into a wholesale 
house that in the 1880’s was reputed to be one of the largest in the South. 
His surplus funds went into banking, insurance, and a gas company. The 
largest wholesale dry goods concern in Galveston, if not in Texas, was 
that of Leon and Hyman Blum; their profits were invested in livestock 
and land enterprises and at one time they owned large parcels in dozens of 
Texas counties. The Menkens of Memphis were among the leaders in 
their field. Originally Cincinnatians the family had settled in the Tennes- 
see metropolis, but were bankrupted by the Civil War. Eventually they 
paid all their creditors who were so grateful that they gave the Menkens a 
dinner at Delmonicos in New York and presented each member of the 
firm with a silver service. One of the brothers was Nathan, an attorney 
and a war veteran, who married Sallie Andrews, a descendant of Haym 
Salomon, the Revolutionary War broker. Nathan, an active civic re- 
former, remained in Memphis during the yellow fever epidemic of 1878, 
nursing stricken fellow citizens till he himself fell a victim. He was only 
forty-two years of age at the time of his death. 

Wholesalers and the Jews among them were mass distributors, im- 
portant for the goods they provided and the credit they extended. One 
cannot overemphasize their importance in the American economy be- 
cause of the variety of goods they provided, for their patience in carrying 
the petty retailers, and for the encouragement they offered young begin- 
ners. They took the long-term notes of the small country shopkeepers 
and turned them over to the manufacturers and suppliers who discounted 
them. The wholesalers employed bookkeepers, stock boys, floor salesmen, 
and drummers who scoured the countryside managing somehow or other 
to transport their sample cases and their trunks. Not infrequently a stock 
boy or a clerk or an accountant made his way to the top. Joseph Schaffner 
of Hart, Schaffner & Marx was brought into the business because he was a 
competent bookkeeper. 
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Another bookkeeper who became a successful businessman, Samuel 
Ach (b. 1860) of Dayton, got his first start at the age of twelve after grad- 
uating from a commercial college. He then went to work for a newspaper 
which paid him $3 a week; later a sewing machine company gave him 
$10 a week, and allowed him to sign checks although he was still a teen- 
ager. After his family moved to Augusta, Georgia, he earned $50 a month 
in a dry goods business. It was then that Ach and his brothers made their 
father quit business for he lost whatever money the boys made. Returning 
to the North, Ach kept books for a millinery house in Indianapolis which 
took him in as a partner. By that time he was twenty-three. Soon after he 
went into the wholesale millinery business for himself in Cincinnati and 
remained there for the rest of his life. He was still short of capital, so poor 
that he had to borrow money to buy a wedding ring. He was his own 
drummer. On one occasion when he was leaving to go down the Ohio to 
Ripley his wife accompanied him to the wharf. He refused to kiss her in 
public, he was too embarrassed; and when his sample trunk fell into the 
river his wife said God had punished him because he refused to kiss her 
goodby. Ach was a successful wholesaler, highly respected in the general 
community of Cincinnati which elected him as county treasurer.** 


JEWS AND THE MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 


In this business of distributing merchandise the retailer was of course as 
important as the wholesaler. The retailer was closer to the ultimate buyer, 
the consumer. In order to increase sales some retailers resorted to advertis- 
ing, by no means unusual in American commerce. Numbers of American 
Jewish businessmen had been constant advertisers as early as the eigh- 
teenth century. By the middle of the nineteenth century aggressive Jew- 
ish businessmen in the apparel industry, both wholesalers and retailers, 
were writing striking, clever, exotic ads to catch the eye. Some of these 
advertisers were widely known for the slogans they invented. Arthur 
Guggenheim, general manager for Spear & Company, a large furniture 
business with interests in Pittsburgh, was to become president of the Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Association. It was he who titillated his generation 
with the following phrases: “You furnish the girl; we’ll furnish the 
home.” “Let us feather your nest.” Albert Davis Lasker (d. 1952) was one 
of the best-known advertising men of the early twentieth century. Lasker 
was a Galvestonian, a son of Morris who had settled in Texas before the 
Civil War, fought Indians, and served in the Confederate Army. After 
the War he became a very successful merchant and banker. Young Albert 
was already working as a drama critic for a local newspaper when still in 
high school. At the age of eighteen he went to work for Lord & Thomas, 
a Chicago advertising firm, and before he was thirty he was chairman of 
the board. He succeeded in making it the largest advertising company in 
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the world. After World War I he was in charge of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Republican National Committee; later he was appointed 
chairman of the United States Shipping Board and soon made rapid prog- 
ress in rehabilitating the American merchant marine. Lasker, who was 
very much interested in baseball, was one of the owners of the Chicago 
Cubs and suggested the appointment of a “czar” to help solve baseball’s 
problems. 

It was inevitable that wholesalers who appreciated the importance of 
advertising would think of bypassing the retailers by appealing directly to 
the consumers saving the middleman’s profit and increasing sales by sell- 
ing cheaper. Catalogues were accordingly printed, often huge in size, and 
sent out by the millions to farmers, villagers, and townspeople. Jews were 
in no sense the originators of this technique of selling goods. Montgom- 
ery Ward & Company was already pioneering in this field in 1872. In it- 
self mail-order solicitation was not new; it was not uncommon in colonial 
times when Hayman Levy, an able ingenious merchant, advertised that he 
would pay the postage on goods shipped to mail-order customers. In the 
early 1880’s David Lubin in nineteenth-century California encouraged 
customers to buy through the mails, and Adolphus W. Rich of Milwau- 
kee issued a catalogue of eighty pages. Most of these soliciting merchants, 
Levy, Lubin, Rich, were retailers rather than wholesalers but the Charles- 
tonian, M. Hornik of Hornik’s Bargain House, was a wholesaler who sent 
out 40,000 catalogues to retailers in the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Modie Spiegel sold mail-order customers on the installment credit 
plan. To compensate for the hazards of losses, the wares he offered were 
not of high quality; no credit was extended to blacks. One of the most 
important companies in mail-order solicitation of retailers was the Balti- 
more Bargain House, the creation of Jacob Epstein (b. 1864), a Lith- 
uanian Jewish immigrant. Epstein, who was later to attain recognition as 
an art collector and philanthropist, employed about 1,000 persons in his 
business in 1910 when his sales ran around $1,000,000 a month. 

The Baltimore Bargain House appealed only to retailers; the largest 
of all mail-order companies, Sears, Roebuck & Company, sought the pa- 
tronage of consumers only. It was developed primarily by one man, Julius 
Rosenwald (1862-1932). This native of Springfield, Illinois, joined the 
company in 1895. Prior to this, Richard W. Sears, a brilliant salesman, 
was head of a small mail-order business which he founded in the late 
1880’s. Rosenwald, son of a successful retailer, had worked as a stock boy 
in a New York City wholesale clothing house, had spent time as a re- 
tailer, a drummer, and even operated a retail store of his own in the great 
metropolis. Then in 1885 he moved to Chicago where he became a 
clothing manufacturer. Years later after he joined forces with Sears, he 
distinguished himself as a financier and organizer. His catalogues became 
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one of America’s most widespread and influential books. Rosenwald 
bought directly from the manufacturer, building a great business on in- 
tegrity: honest advertising, quality goods, and a moneyback guarantee 
that brooked no compromise. Through the innumerable articles that he 
sold to the farmers and villagers of the hinterland, he helped to raise the 
standard of living for a host of Americans. The company under his guid- 
ance provided farm advisory service for the farmer and his wife and sup- 
ported the county agent in furthering agriculture. It encouraged corn and 
cotton growth and showed its concern for its own employees by establish- 
ing a pension and profit-sharing fund for them. By 1920 Sears, Roebuck 
with its millions of customers did a business of well over $150,000,000 a 
year.” 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


The mail-order house is a department store which sells almost anything, 
but only through the mails, by catalogue. The department stores, espe- 
cially in the late twentieth century, have also resorted to the device of 
selling by catalogue, but such sales have not been characteristic of the in- 
dustry. In essence the modern day department store is a large general store 
where one makes purchases in person. It is an updated version of the ur- 
ban colonial general store, like the Newport shop of Aaron Lopez where 
one could buy or order anything from a needle to a ship’s mast. By the 
1830’s, if not earlier, the merchants and the Jews among them, had begun 
specializing. They were clothiers and sellers of dry goods, notions, and 
trimmings. Lyon J. Levy of Philadelphia operated a beautiful dry goods 
store. Large enterprises of this type were often described as bazaars or 
mammoth dry goods and fancy goods establishments. Many if not all of 
them sold on credit. By the 1860’s and 1870’s America witnessed the be- 
ginnings of the department store. It sold a wide variety of wares in a large 
open building that was centrally heated. Ultimately elevators were intro- 
duced. Advertising was continuous in the daily press; there was no hag- 
gling and the money-back guarantee made its appearance. Jewish stores of 
the middle and late nineteenth century constantly bragged that they had 
introduced the one-price system. There is no decisive evidence to sustain 
this contention. 

The American department store was probably influenced by Euro- 
pean prototypes, especially the French. These mammoth new American 
enterprises were introduced by non-Jews; the German Jewish newcomers 
were as yet too poor to build big businesses. They were still struggling to 
stay alive commercially. By the 1880’s, however, the second or third gen- 
eration of the “Germans” had the capital, the training, and the urge to 
build department stores out of the older family owned shops. There was 
nearly always one—or even two—member of the family who had the 
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ability to think and build big: in a few instances the enterprise established 
by forebears is today still controlled by descendants. In absolute numbers 
very few Jews succeeded in building such huge bazaars towering over the 
hundreds of retail specialist stores. By the early twentieth century there 
was, however, at least one Jewish-owned departmrnt store in almost 
every city of size in the United States.» 

It is not necessary to list and discuss all the Jewish department stores 
in this country. Begun as Jewish enterprises many of them are now pub- 
licly owned; very many of them are still managed by Jews. Filenes of Bos- 
ton was one of the first to have a bargain basement where merchandise 
was automatically reduced if not sold speedily. The Foxes were in Hart- 
ford, the Bambergers in Newark. It was Louis Bamberger and his sister 
Mrs. Fuld who endowed the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton 
where Einstein taught and worked. The Snellenburg clan numbered sev- 
eral brothers, one of whom died on the battlefield in defence of the 
Union. Samuel, a former cigar maker, and brother Joseph ran a store in a 
small western Pennsylvania town. These two with another brother Na- 
than and a fourth partner, established N. Snellenburg & Company in 
Philadelphia. The company manufactured clothes, opened its own whole- 
sale and retail house, and by the early 1890’s had built the retail division 
into one of the city’s large bazaars. All told the firm employed about 
2,000 persons. Rachel P. Lit, also of Philadelphia, laid the foundations for 
Lit Brothers through her dress and millinery shop. The Hesses were in 
Allentown; the Hutzlers in Baltimore. Abraham G. Hutzler opened a 
small store in the 1850’s. Because he was not yet of age he was compelled 
to do business under the title of M. Hutzler & Son. Years later after the 
firm had prospered it set up a restaurant for its employees. Obviously the 
prices were not exorbitant: a ham sandwich sold for three cents; a sirloin 
steak for seven cents.’ 

Though William Thalhimer had already opened his place of business 
in Richmond in 1842 he still found time to serve as a voluntary leader of 
the service at Congregation Beth Ahabah. Slowly the business began to 
grow; by the late twentieth century Thalhimers had over twenty branches 
in a department store empire which extended south into North Carorlina 
and employed a work force of over 3,500. Loveman, Joseph, & Loeb of 
Birmingham, founded by a Hungarian-born peddler, was once reputed to 
be the largest department store in the South. The Riches were in Atlanta, 
the Sangers and Nieman-Marcus clans in Texas. Around the turn of the 
century the widely ramified collection of Sanger department stores 
matched the size of the state; in later years the Nieman-Marcus stores 
maintained a brilliant public relations policy and made Dallas one of the 
fashion centers of the country. The Kaufmans reigned in western Penn- 
sylvania; the Halles in Cleveland, and the Lazaruses in Columbus and in 
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Cincinnati. It was the merchandising genius of a Fred Lazarus II that 
brought to birth the Federated Department Stores whose branches and 
affiliates stretch from New York to California, from Abraham & Straus to 
Magnins and Bullocks. 

The Gimbels started out in Vincennes, Indiana, under Adam Gimbel 
in 1842. There is very little evidence that Adam was a merchant outstand- 
ing in his generation, but his sons and grandsons built on the foundations 
he had laid. Their first department store was opened in Milwaukee in the 
1880’s and in the course of the twentieth century they forged a chain of 
over sixty stores. When Adam’s sons opened their Milwaukee emporium 
they attached masses of roses to invisible wires and released a flock of 100 
doves. Nearby Chicago sheltered a number of Jewish-owned department 
stores some of which have long since disappeared. One of the earliest was 
the Schlesinger & Mayer Company. Others were the Fair, the Hub, and 
Mandel Brothers. As early as the 1880’s the Mandels already had a depart- 
ment for art. By 1906 Henry Siegel of Siegel, Cooper & Company con- 
trolled five large bazaars. Stix, Baer, & Fuller was in St. Louis; Des 
Moines’s Yonker’s was the largest store in Iowa, and J. L. Brandeis & 
Sons built a bazaar in Omaha. Jonas L. Brandeis, the founder, was a 
young Bohemian tanner who came to the United States in 1855. He 
traded with Indians and bought furs in Wisconsin, established a peddler 
supply house, moved up to jobbing, and then shifted to the retail indus- 
try. 

One of the largest department store chains in the country is that of 
the May Department Stores Company. It began with David May, a young 
immigrant who went to Colorado territory for his health. He started out 
in Leadville in the 1870’s and then moved north to Denver where he 
opened his new store with a whirlwind advertising campaign heralded by 
a brass band. His competitors, he solemnly announced, sold “camphorated 
clothing exhumed from the catacombs.” Aided by “in-laws” the Shoen- 
bergs (Beaumont!) he succeeded after a few decades in establishing the 
Famous-Barr Company in St. Louis. Within a generation the May com- 
bine of over eighty stores was doing over $100,000,000 a year business. It 
included the Hecht stores in Baltimore and Washington and had branches 
as far west as the Pacific Coast. The Auerbachs had begun to trade in a 
tent in Rapid Creek, California, before moving east to Nevada; in the 
1860’s they flourished in Ogden and Corinne before establishing them- 
selves in Salt Lake, first as wholesalers and retailers and then settling 
down to build their department store, the Auerbach Company. Raphael 
Weill in San Francisco founded the White House quite obviously pat- 
terning itself in name at least on Paris’s Maison Blanche. Aaron Meier and 
Sigmund Frank peddled through Oregon before opening a small retail 
shop in Portland in the 1850’s. A century later the Meier & Frank Com- 
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pany was one of the West’s great retail showplaces. Aaron’s son Julius 
was elected governor of Oregon in 1931 inaugurating a reform adminis- 
tration that brought to Oregon good government for the first time in 
many years.’ 

Obviously metropolitan New York with its huge population and its 
many Jews was destined to become the home of several Jewish-owned 
department stores. Such establishments began to make their appearance in 
that city in the 1880's, about about a generation after A. T. Stewart had 
welcomed the public into the largest retail store in the world at Ninth 
and Broadway. Ehrich Brothers, now no longer in existence, was very 
prominent in the 1880’s offering a free stage service for customers from 
the ferries to the store. Benjamin Altman and his brother built B. Altman 
from a small dry goods shop in 1867 to one of New York’s great bazaars. 
As early as 1888 the Altmans were already employing 1,600 persons. 
Benjamin Altman, an outstanding collector of American paintings and 
Chinese porcelains, left large legacies to his employees. Most of these 
merchant princes were German born; Lyman G. and Joseph R. Bloom- 
ingdale were natives who began their career in a modest dry goods shop 
with about $6,000 in wares. By the late 1880’s they employed 1,000 men 
and women and did an annual business of $3,000,000. Most of the people 
who worked for the Bloomingdales were “Hebrews” who no doubt ap- 
preciated the fact that the store closed on the Jewish Holy Days. It was 
however open on the Sabbath and a young German employee who had to 
labor on that day wept bitter tears as he wielded a hammer demolishing 
wooden boxes. By the 1920’s the business was grossing $24,000,000 a 
year.’ 


R. H. Macy & Company 


During the 1880’s Isidor and Nathan Straus of Germany and Georgia be- 
gan to buy into R. H. Macy & Company, then “the largest retail and 
fancy goods bazaar” in America. They made it even greater. Their father 
Lazarus (1808-1898) had come North from Talbotton and Columbus, 
Georgia, in 1865. One of the very first things Lazarus did was to visit 
George Bliss, a creditor, and offer to pay his pre-Civil War debts. Im- 
pressed by the man’s honesty Bliss told him to reserve some of his capital 
for his own needs and to pay off his obligations gradually. The following 
year Lazarus and his boys established L. Straus & Sons, a crockery, china, 
and glassware business. The father was almost sixty as he started a new 
life for himself in New York. The business prospered. By the 1870’s the 
Strauses had a concession selling crockery, china, glass, and silverware in 
Macy’s emporium. By the 1880’s they were partners in the Macy busi- 
ness, and about a decade later they controlled the enterprise. During the 
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1893 panic Isidor and Nathan, the two older sons, wished to buy out Jo- 
seph Wechsler of Wechsler & Abraham of Brooklyn. Needing a loan 
they went to the United States Trust Company whose president pre- 
sented the petition to the board. George Bliss, a member of the board be- 
gan asking questions, inquiring whether the firm was in the crockery 
business. Having identified the petitioners he finally said: “Well, if the 
old man is still in the firm he is good for anything to which he will put 
his name.” The Strauses got the money, bought Wechsler’s interest, and 
changed the name of the store from Wechsler & Abraham to Abraham & 
Straus. 

The third Straus son, Oscar, the youngest, was the only one to re- 
ceive a higher education. He became a lawyer, and went into politics and 
writing. Throughout his career he was always eager to further good gov- 
ernment, good labor relations, and international peace. Later in life he be- 
came an ardent supporter of the League of Nations. The family helped 
him secure the appointment as minister to the Sublime Porte and no 
doubt made provision for him. In 1889 when he prepared to return from 
his first tour of duty at Constantinople and to reenter the family’s china 
business, Lazarus wrote him facetiously: “You must be prepared to take 
up your portfolio as minister to China, and I am sure if you display half as 
much energy in ‘China’ as you have in Turkey, it will make you a wiser, 
certainly a richer man.” As Secretary of Commerce and Labor under 
Theodore Roosevelt, Straus was responsible for the implementation of 
the immigration laws; Straus, the immigrant—and the Jew, too!—had 
come a long way. During the Bull Moose Progressive campaign of 1912, 
after he was nominated as the candidate for governor of New York, the 
convention crowds stood up and sang “Onward Christian Soldiers.” The 
Progressives had nominated him because they hoped he would capture 
the Jewish vote on the East Side and administer a drubbing to the Tam- 
many machine. 

Straus was a notable Jew, a founder of the New York Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association in 1874 and of the American Jewish Historical Soci- 
ety in 1892. The fate of his people—in Russia, Rumania, Palestine, as 
well as in the United States—always concerned him. Only Brandeis had a 
public career to equal his. Brandeis, however, would not affiliate with any 
synagog; he was not a religionist. Straus may well have been fortified in 
his Jewish loyalties by his father. In a German-English-Hebrew letter 
which Lazarus wrote to Oscar when he went to Constantinople in 1887 
the parent admonished the son never to forget the proud affirmation of 
Jonah: “I am a Hebrew and I fear the Lord, the God of Heaven” (Jonah, 
1:9). Although Straus demonstrated no spark of genius, he was important 
in the history of the American Jew. He proved that a man could remain 
Jewish, patently so, and yet make a national political career. In a way he 
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was typical of the second generation Americans of German Jewish de- 
scent who after achieving a degree of economic independence sought to 
serve the larger America. Straus’s successes proved that the Jews were 
coming into their own; his achievements and recognition were exemplary 
for the young Americans of East European provenance. 

Isidor was probably the ablest businessman of the three Straus sons. 
At the age of eighteen he ran the Union blockade to buy a ship and sup- 
plies for the South in Europe where he also made money by selling Con- 
federate bonds and trading in cotton acceptances. Years later because of 
his interest in reform politics he sat in Congress for a term (1894-95), but 
refused twice to run for mayor of New York City. Unlike Oscar he was 
not interested in holding office. He served Jewish welfare institutions lo- 
cally and nationally, and was for years the president of the Educational 
Alliance, probably the East Side’s most active and pervasive Americaniz- 
ing agency. Isidor perished when the “Titanic” went down in 1912; his 
devoted wife Ida refused to leave the ship without him. 

Nathan, the middle brother, was the most attractive of the triad. 
During the hard times of the early 1890’s and again in 1914-1915 this 
generous, kindly man distributed millions of tickets for food and coal at 
very modest prices. In Lakewood, New Jersey, where he occasionally 
spent the summer he built a church for Roman Catholics. During the 
1890’s he and his family devoted themselves to fighting the ravages of tu- 
berculosis. They were particularly concerned with saving the lives of chil- 
dren and infants by making sure that the milk they drank was pasteurized. 
Against bitter opposition they carried on a successful campaign to help 
reduce the infant mortality rates. More so even than Oscar and Isidor, Na- 
than was a devoted Jew and a fervent lover of Zion. One of the largest 
cities in Israel, Natanya, was named for him. In order to help the new- 
comers who were returning to the ancient homeland Nathan and his wife 
Lina established soup kitchens and health centers in Palestine spending 
large sums to further the infant settlements. In 1923 Nathan was ac- 
claimed by the people of New York City for his work in the field of so- 
cial welfare. It was then that ex-President William Howard Taft said of 
him: “Nathan Straus is a great Jew and the greatest Christian of us all.”°° 


JEWISH RETAILERS 


Gigantic all-embracing department stores with their beautiful displays 
and mail-order houses with their endless variety of wares are fascinating. 
But in the second quarter of the twentieth century the independent retail 
store still accounted for about 70 percent of the country’s business. It was 
the small retailers who brought the goods to the people of America. If 
there is a typical Jewish homo economicus it is the person behind the 
counter: owner, manager, clerk. This conclusion is substantiated by al- 
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most any analysis of the city directories in every sizeable town in the 
United States. 

Ever since the late seventeenth century, American Jews had been re- 
tailers with shops dealing in almost every commodity. In the country 
towns the tendency to handle varieties of wares continued down into the 
twentieth century; the storekeeper carried everything from a pistol to a 
saddle and ladies’ garters. In the larger towns and cities the retailer be- 
came a specialist; he sold dry goods and notions, or men’s garments and 
furnishings, millinery or shoes, tobacco or liquor or groceries. But as the 
nineteenth century merged into the twentieth there was no commodity 
sold in the cities in which some Jewish businessman did not specialize: 
furniture, paint, books, musical instruments (on the installment plan!), 
hair goods, and tombstones. 

Though it was not easy for the capital-poor ambitious clerk or ped- 
dler to open a little shop, many of them made the effort, starting often in 
a village with a relative or a good friend as a partner. Even after the coun- 
try store was already opened one of the partners would on occasion shoul- 
der a pack or hire a wagon and go out on a peddling foray. And once they 
achieved even a modicum of success they began to branch out. The cloth- 
ier Julius Houseman of Grand Rapids had outlets, strangely enough, in 
New York, Baltimore, and Savannah. Many were avid advertisers. Trav- 
elers on the distant Western Slope of Colorado could rehearse their Eng- 
lish by reading on the huge boulders of the Rockies: “Go to Nathan 
Brothers for Clothing, Del Norte.” In a highly competitive world the 
Jews fought all comers with their bargain baits and their special sales. 
Sometimes they were lucky enough to win an almost built-in clientele. 
One Denver Jew saved a Chinese in a race riot and from that time on en- 
joyed a large Chinese patronage. 

In the small towns and villages a place of business owned by a Son of 
Abraham was often identified as the Jew Store. Joseph Stiefel owned such 
a shop in Angola, Steuben County, Indiana, in 1869. It is questionable 
whether the town sheltered as many as 1,000 men, women, and children. 
The store occupied 800 square feet. Fifty years later the local Republican 
carried the following editorial. “The growth and enviable standing of 
Angola as a business center is attributable in no small degree to the enter- 
prise of the firm.” In that year, 1919, the Stiefel establishment embraced 
about 38,000 square feet of space in a town of less than 3,000. By that 
time, however, the small-town individually-owned Jewish store had be- 
gun to disappear because of the automobile, the asphalt roads, and the in- 
terurban traction lines.” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE AMERICAN JEW, 
1860-1920: PART II 


THE NEw SouTH 
\ ] as the economic life of the Jew different in any particular region 


of the country? In the West for instance? Commerce in any area 
was of course subject to the density of the population, the commodities 
available, the climate, the people, and their characteristics. Thus business 
life was different in the West by virtue of the goods handled and the peo- 
ples served, but the part played by the Jew never varied in any section of 
the country. In essence he was the universal middle man. This was true 
even in the South, the New South. Like most businessmen the Jew below 
the Mason-Dixon line had been harried during the Civil War by 
inflation. The people of Richmond used to say that it took a basket to 
carry the Confederate money to market but what it purchased could be 
tucked away in a vest pocket. The Southerners, Jews among them, lost 
their savings, their stocks, their property. The postbellum commercial life 
was apparently different for they had to deal with a host of Negro freed- 
men and, as credit-giving retailers, adjust to the crop lien and share-tenant 
system. As the Jewish merchants took the notes of the impoverished free- 
holders they found themselves, after a time, owners of farms. Most Jews, 
however, stayed away from farming with its problems of labor, drought, 
floods, and the fluctuating price for cotton. 

As storekeepers selling apparel or groceries or tools Jews had many 
customers who were the New Negroes, free and indigent. Because anti- 
Negro racial prejudices were almost universal in the South, the apprehen- 
sive Jewish minority dared not—even if inclined—show courtesies to the 
freedmen. In general, however, the Jews, especially the immigrants, were 
not racialists. Few Jews had ever been antebellum plantation owners in- 
heriting a tradition that demanded black subservience. They got along 
well with the Negroes; this was good business. The antebellum Southern 
Jew had been traumatized, shattered: some assimilated completely, some 
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languished in genteel poverty, and a few ambitious families moved North 
to make new and even great careers. The Mordecais of Charleston went 
to Baltimore, other Jews went to Philadelphia, New York Jewry was 
soon sheltering the Baruchs and Dittenhoefers of South Carolina, the 
Lehmans of Alabama, and the New Orleans Levys. 

Having no choice, however, most of the old-timers remained. Some 
were irreconcilable racialists, 125 percent Southron; others continued to 
believe the Southern myths but as middle-class traders were ready to start 
life over again. Actually, and this is important, quite a number of them 
were Northern or European-born immigrants used to hard work, thrifty 
souls eager to forget the past and to make a new start. All they needed was 
credit and this the Jewish wholesalers from New Orleans to New York 
provided generously. Though these new arrivals, Germans and East Euro- 
peans, kept their mouths shut, they were often not impressed by the gos- 
pel of perpetual Negro helotry and the righteousness of secession. These 
new Jews were not devotees of the mythic fantasies which translated the 
defeats of the Old South into comforting, glorious victories.' 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The slave-serviced plantation of prewar days was dead, though these lati- 
fundia were soon to be restored through machinery and nonslave labor. 
The small farmer of the old days continued in the postwar world to strug- 
gle and to worship at the new altar of populism. Those who gave up their 
scrubby acres made a painful transition to the urban factories, exchanging 
one poverty for another. There was of course a New South. In a formal, a 
superficial sense, lip service was paid to Negro equality; actually he was 
still disabled economically and politically. However the South as a region 
was now being integrated industrially into the country as a whole. This 
was a reality. New industries were created or older ones given new life: 
oil, lumber, steel, iron, tobacco, cotton, and cotton cloth, textiles. By 
1890 the values in industry had overtaken those in agriculture and new 
factory towns were rising all through the South from Virginia to the 
Gulf. A new industrial middle class now made its appearance, destined to 
rule as its fellow entrepreneurs had long ruled in the North. Prestige now 
lay in the city and factory, not on the soil. 

If the South was becoming less different—more like the North— 
Jews of the South were already little different from those of the North; 
they were shopkeepers, merchants, clerks, counter jumpers. They sold 
consumers’ wares, clothing, to the lower and middle classes, supplied 
credit to blacks and whites, city folk, townsmen, and farmers. One must 
not draw false conclusions from stories of the bankers, the real-estate pro- 
moters, the insurance and public utility entrepreneurs, the cotton brokers, 
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and the ubiquitous wholesalers. Their successes are true and real and they 
were the communal leaders, but in absolute numbers they were few. It 
must again be stated: the typical postbellum Jew in the South was a store- 
keeper or clerk who sold men’s or women’s apparel. This was true of 
New Orleans in the 1880’s and was very probably true in every Southern 
commercial center. And as in the North, individual Jews were found in 
every vocational field. In postbellum New Orleans Jews engaged in at 
least 100 different occupations. 

The Jews fitted beautifully into the New South, commercially at 
least; they did not resent industrialization; their activities complemented 
it; they were eager to become part of the rising industrial and commercial 
complex. On the whole their adjustments and their successes were rela- 
tively rapid. Almost immediately after the Civil War Jews began moving 
into the boomtowns and villages of the South all the way westward to 
Texas and Arkansas. Pensacola had no community during the War; by 
1868 there were at least ten families there, harbingers of the new com- 
merce. That same year the Vicksburg which had been mercilessly raked 
by Grant’s cannon in 1863 now witnessed the dedication of a new syna- 
gog. Savannah Jewry was only too happy to accept shipments of free 
matzo from the North after Sherman’s conquest; just about ten years later 
the local congregation built a beautiful new house of worship. Jacob Bar- 
rett of Charleston had made enough money by 1871 to leave the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum $5,000 in his will. The founding dates of Southern syna- 
gogs document the fact that a number were erected in the 1860’s shortly 
after the War. A generation later with the coming of the Russians, Poles, 
and Hungarians, the numbers of congregations were substantially in- 
creased. The new German or East European synagogs were eloquent testi- 
mony to the economic rise of the Jew in the New South.” 


TEXTILES, THE NEw SOUTH, AND THE JEW 


In the effort to make the New South the manufacturing rival of the 
North, the cotton textile industry was very important. The Jews had been 
in the cotton business for decades as buyers, sellers, and brokers. Morris 
Ranger of Galveston, who had been a cotton broker ever since 1866, 
made the bold attempt in the 1880’s to corner the world market; when 
this venture was over he was faced with $5,000,000 in liabilities. That 
same decade as the Southern cotton factories grew in numbers and in cap- 
italization, Jews, too, began to evince an interest in the ownership of 
mills; the Lehmans, then in New York, already controlled large cotton 
mills on the Tallapoosa River in Alabama. Like others the Jews were con- 
vinced that the cotton cloth industry had a great future in the South be- 
cause of cheap labor, lower transportation costs, the easy availability and 
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abundance of raw materials, equable climate, and friendly legislation. Al- 
though clothmaking in that generation was never to become a Jewish 
business, Jewish textile entrepreneurs were not rare. As far back as the 
1850’s-1860’s Ralph and Isaac Jacobs of Oregon had operated one of the 
first woolen mills in that part of the country; the Scheuermans had facto- 
ries in Iowa in the 1860’s and ‘70’s, and Samuel Fox was a textile indus- 
trialist in LaPorte, Indiana. In the 1870’s Lazard Fréres owned woolen 
mills in California and Max Morgenthau of San Francisco employed 
5,000 hands in his several cloth factories. Half of the men he hired were 
Chinese. At the same time back east in Lynchburg the Guggenheimers 
and their associates were trying to erect a cotton mill; Lewis Einstein was 
the owner of the Raritan Woolen Mills in Somerset County, N. J. 

The Einsteins were a fine family. Lewis was a millowner and a banker 
with offices in New York and London. The mills were to remain in the 
family for many years under the management of a son David. This Ein- 
stein scion who was recognized as a connoisseur of the arts, collected 
paintings, tapestries, rare books, and manuscripts. One of David’s daugh- 
ters married Theodore Seligman of the banking family. Her second hus- 
band was Charles Walston who taught fine arts at Cambridge University. 
Another daughter married Joel E. Spingarn, a professor of comparative 
literature at Columbia and one of the founders of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. David’s son, Lewis, named 
of course after his grandfather, was a career diplomat.? 


THE CONES OF GREENSBORO, N.C. 


The most important Jewish textile firm in the South was owned by the 
Cones of Greensboro, North Carolina. The founder of the clan was a 
Herman Kahn, a Bavarian who came here about the year 1846, age seven- 
teen. Part of his baggage on his arrival in this country was an ethical 
“will” written by his brother-in-law who assured him that here on the 
free soil of America he would find a new homeland that would accord 
him human rights and respect human dignity. After landing Kahn went 
on to Richmond where he had a sister. It was there that he changed his 
name to Cone and then settled down in Jonesboro, Tennessee, with a 
brother-in-law; here they peddled and ran a general store till the outbreak 
of the War when they turned to farming. After Lee surrendered the men 
reopened their store but in 1870, having accumulated some capital, the 
two traders moved on to Baltimore where they started a wholesale gro- 
cery business. Cone raised a large family: twelve of his thirteen children 
survived; two of them were physicians; one of them, a woman, became a 
professor of pathology. After the father retired his two sons Moses Henry 
and Caesar carried on the business. This was in 1884. About six years later 
they established the Cone Export and Commission Company in New 
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York to serve as a sales and finance instrument for Southern mills. Many 
of the Southern cotton factories of that time had no systematic plan for 
distributing their goods; their primary concern was production. In order 
to further sales the Cones encouraged the mills to improve the quality of 
their wares and to diversify their types of cloth. They stopped the manu- 
facturers from competing with one another, provided financing for them, 
and to a large degree controlled their output. 

Late in the 1880’s the Cones themselves became mill owners and af- 
ter a false start succeeded in the next decade in establishing some of the 
great textile factories of the South. They made Greensboro headquarters 
for the Export and Commission Company and for their own textile em- 
pire. It was in part through their efforts that the South was ultimately to 
become more important than the North in the production of cotton 
goods. The Cones made denims and canton flannels, gingham and towels, 
corduroys, print fabrics, spreads, and blankets. By 1970 they had twenty- 
three plants in different states and employed about 14,000 people. Theirs 
was a great textile enterprise, yet the cloth they shipped was only about 1 
percent of the total production in the South. As enlightened employers— 
and this they were—eager to further the welfare of the men and women 
who worked for them they founded and supported baby clinics and a 
nursing service; they provided care for expectant mothers, and opened 
medical and dental clinics. They built model homes, churches, parson- 
ages, hospitals, and schools which succeeded in reducing illiteracy.‘ 


PEDDLERS 


The Cones were exceptional; typical were the retailers—in the South as 
in all other sections of the country. One form of retailing was peddling, 
an area of opportunity for many German immigrants from the 1840’s to 
the 1880's. All told thousands of Central European Jews started their ca- 
reers as petty itinerant merchants. During the last two decades of the cen- 
tury the German peddlers were outnumbered by the East Europeans who 
then penetrated every nook and cranny of the hinterland. In the East 
these multilingual Jews could converse with the Slav laborers in their 
own tongue in the mills, mines, and coke ovens. As a matter of fact some 
of these Russian, Lithuanian, and Polish peddlers, subjects of the czar, had 
already begun to penetrate the West as early as the late 1860's. It was 
Henry Ford who unwittingly destroyed the world of the peddler in the 
early twentieth century with his “Model T” auto: “You have a car, I see, 
but no bathroom,” said a Department of Agriculture investigator to a 
farm wife. “You can’t go to town in a bathtub,” the woman replied. 
Peddling was the first resort of hundreds and thousands of future 
American citizens in their effort to get started after they landed; they had 
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no money and no knowledge of the language. Peddling was an accultura- 
tional forcing house. It was a transitional job where a man could find 
work immediately and gradually save enough to go into business or even 
prepare himself to become a doctor or a lawyer. The city peddler had it 
somewhat easier than his country cousin; he carried only a tray or a basket 
as he made his rounds on the streets or trudged up and down innumerable 
stairs hawking his wares but he laid his head in the same place every 
night. The packs, saddle bags, and wagons of the country peddlers were 
heavy with notions, yard goods, trimmings, men’s clothing, cheap jew- 
elry, mostly soft goods. Some were traders or itinerant buyers, trading 
goods or paying cash for hides, fleeces, and furs. It was unusual but some 
of these itinerants remained buyers and vendors all of their lives. Typical 
of this group was Felix Moses who was widely known and respected 
through large parts of Kentucky. He was a Confederate veteran who 
bought up hides, woolens, rags, ginseng. Moses’ body was fished out of 
the Ohio in 1886; he had probably been murdered for his money after he 
had sold his horse. 

Peddling in the countryside was a rough life. There was no kashrut; 
the peddler had to work on the Sabbath and he had a huge pack to shoul- 
der till he made enough to buy a horse and wagon. After a rain the roads 
were almost impassable, and often he had to fight off vicious dogs, or pla- 
cate inhospitable farmers and cruel village officials. Murder was not un- 
common. In East Baton Rouge Parish, three Negroes killed a peddler by 
clubbing him to death. He was a recent immigrant from Germany where 
he had left a wife and four children. The killers were soon caught and 
lynched; the Baton Rouge Jews who buried the unfortunate immigrant 
were careful to point out that they had nothing to do with the lynching. 
There were peddlers, too, who frequented and worked the fairs. Some of 
these men were sharp operators though they stayed well within the law. 
Typical of these supersalesmen was Abe Tichner of Portland, Oregon, 
who flourished about 1873. He would be driven to the fair in a six-horse 
stagecoach driven by “Little Sam” Bernheim. Abe’s forte was the sale of 
five “pure Havanna” cigars for one dollar and to sweeten the bargain he 
would throw in a “gold” watch and a pair of “diamond” shirtstuds. In 
spite of his largess to the customers Abe made a generous profit and could 
clear $2,000 at a fair, all of which he proceeded to lose by playing cards 
with crooked gamblers. Most peddlers were honest; they expected to 
come back to their steady customers many of whom generously gave 
them a hearty welcome, a hot dinner, fodder for their horse, and a night’s 
lodging. 

It would be an exaggeration to maintain as is often done that these 
peddlers made a significant cultural contribution. There are instances, 
however, where individuals were very helpful. A Coloradoan recalled 
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that in his childhood a peddler Henry Shamberg came to the ranch and 
traded his father a Victor talking machine and records for a heifer calf. 
These isolated sensitive ranch children were introduced to a whole new 
world of music for which they were eternally grateful. Abraham Harley 
Cassel of Pennsylvania was raised in pious ignorance by fanatical sectarian 
parents. They did not wish him to read and forbade him to secure a light 
from the family lamp. A Jewish peddler gave him some matches thus per- 
mitting him to study secretly. This Jewish Prometheus gave him a chance 
to read and thus helped make it possible for him to begin building one of 
the great American private collections of books on Pennsylvania and the 
early German Americans. What some peddlers did was to carry news or 
gossip from farm to farm. This, too, was not without its value. But it 
should never be forgotten that most of these Jewish traveling merchants 
knew little English. An exception was the peddler, Louis Mayer of Chi- 
cago, a man of some culture, an inveterate reader, and for a time the bea- 
dle of Sinai congregation. A son of his, Leopold, became one of the city’s 
first Jewish bankers. When Louis Mayer went out peddling he left books 
with his customers, picked them up on the next visit, and lent them to 
another client. All this was quite unusual. What then was the contribu- 
tion of the typical country peddlers? They supplied the necessities and the 
occasional luxuries which helped farmers and villagers maintain and even 
raise their standard of living. 


REAL ESTATE 


After the peddler became a storekeeper, one of the first things he did 
when business began to flourish, was to buy a house. Many Jews owned 
their homes; they believed in property. As the nineteenth century ad- 
vanced Jews with capital and of speculative bent began to deal in real es- 
tate. This business of land ventures is an old American Jewish tradition 
going back to the eighteenth century. There were a number of Jews in 
the various colonizing companies that secured title from the Indians to 
millions of acres of land in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. Even Jews 
with tiny holdings in the eighteenth-century West nursed dreams of big 
towns and huge profits. Rabbi Jacob R. Cohen of Philadelphia called his 
modest acreage in western Pennsylvania near Pittsburgh, Cohensburg. 
The Gratzes dubbed their parcel in the same neighborhood, Gratztown. 
Nevertheless the land and town speculations of Jewish capitalists during 
the nineteenth century were on the whole petty compared with the gi- 
gantic all-embracing programs of the railroads and others in the transmis- 
sissippi West. Individual Jews and their firms were involved in large land 
enterprises in Florida, Texas, and California but most Jewish real-estate 
ventures were comparatively modest. Land grants were tied in with poli- 
tics and this was an area where Jews exercised very little influence. 
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Here and there—from Baltimore to Los Angeles and San Diego— 
speculators built town subdivisions. When Shefheld, Alabama, was laid 
out in the 1880’s the two Moses brothers were among the city’s founders. 
After the turn of the century Maurice Meyer of Baltimore developed over 
300 acres on the Severn River as a residential district. By that time Jews in 
different towns were active as real-estate brokers and agents. Benjamin F. 
Teller & Brother of Philadelphia owned the largest real-estate agency in 
the city, offering 6,000 houses for rental or sale. It has been estimated that 
as early as 1888 the Jews of New York City owned about $150,000,000 
worth of real estate and that about five-eighths of the transfers in the city 
were for their account. And after the East Europeans of New York began 
to find themselves they built tenements on the East Side and flats in Har- 
lem, the Bronx, and Brooklyn. This rush to buy homes and apartments 
frightened Burton J. Hendrick as he wrote The Jewish Invasion of America, 
implying that the Jews were engrossing too much property. In answer to 
Hendrick’s attacks a Jewish writer said that the Astors alone owned more 
real estate than all New York’s Jews combined. Both Hendrick and the 
Jewish apologist were exaggerating. 

One of these Polish Jewish “invaders” who was to achieve distinction 
as an American builder was Louis Jay Horowitz (1875-1956). Horowitz 
who had come to the United States in 1892, was given a job in 1903 
working for the Thompson Starrett Construction Company, a builder of 
skyscrapers. Seven years later, only thirty-five years of age. Horowitz be- 
came president of the concern. It has been suggested that he, more than 
any other New York builder of his generation, was responsible for the 
change in the city’s skyline. He it was who erected the Woolworth and 
Equitable buildings and the Hotel Waldorf Astoria. His company was en- 
gaged in putting up thousands of buildings from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. During World War II Horowitz was appointed director of tank 
construction. Much of his estate was left to New York University.® 


FINANCE 


When young Horowitz was brought into the Thompson Starrett Com- 
pany, he had already been head of a small Brooklyn construction com- 
pany. His job with Thompson Starrett was to reorganize it financially. 
Jews in this country had been engaged in formal banking since the 1790’s 
when Moses Seixas had been appointed cashier of the Bank of Rhode Is- 
land at Newport. What is the nature of formal banking? Though no two 
banks are identical in their functions banks in general receive money on 
deposit, lend and transmit funds, discount notes, and engage in exchange 
operations. Specialized banks, investment houses, reorganize and finance 
business and industries, primarily through the sale of bonds and the issue 
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of stocks. European Jews had been in the money business for centuries. 
The Shylock tradition and Karl Marx’s equating Judaism with capitalism 
testified to the identification of the Jew with finance in the minds of 
many. Jews in turn had a healthy respect for gold and bankers. In some 
form or another banking was an integral part of mercantile life. Here in 
America, before the modified central banking system of 1913 was estab- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Act, bankers were almost all-powerful. Jew- 
ish businessmen who enjoyed shining in reflected glory were fascinated 
by the Rothschild myth of world power. Founding a Rothschild-like 
banking or business dynasty was the fond hope of many a proud Jewish 
papa as he counted his sons. This hope seems to be reflected in the careers 
of the Seligmans, the Lilienthals, the Guggenheims, the Lehmans, and 
the Schiff-Warburg clan. 

Moses Seixas was a cashier, a hireling, in a primitive Newport bank. 
But in 1837 banking was already big business when August Belmont and 
Philip Speyer arrived in New York, the very year that the Josephs, bank- 
ers and stockbrokers, crashed in the panic. Belmont, who also served as a 
Rothschild representative in this country, became one of America’s out- 
standing bankers, highly respected even in European financial and politi- 
cal circles. This man, however, was one Jewish banker whom the Jews of 
this country disliked. They rejected him because he had rejected them, re- 
fusing to identify with them; some suspected that he was an apostate and 
this suspicion served only to feed their resentment. Gentiles constantly at- 
tacked him as a traitorous Jew. 

The Speyers, who established offices in New York and London, were 
no newcomers in the field. Theirs was an old German banking house that 
had been doing business in Frankfort on the Main ever since the late sev- 
enteenth century. Philip Speyer was succeeded in New York by his 
nephew James J. Speyer (1861-1941) who served as senior partner of the 
firm in this country from 1919 to 1939 when the American branch was 
liquidated. Like the Seligmans and the Hallgartens, the Speyer connec- 
tions helped finance the North during the Civil War by selling United 
States bonds in Germany. Later the firm became an important investment 
house placing loans abroad, reorganizing railroads and industries in this 
country, and serving as directors on the boards of several banks and corpo- 
rations. Though James was born in the United States he was reared and 
educated in Germany and did not return here till he was twenty-four 
years of age. This explains his close ties to the Germans and his endow- 
ment of a chair in American history at the university of Berlin. Here in 
this country he was among those who took the lead in establishing the 
Provident Loan Society patterned after the European municipal loan 
shops which lent money to the needy at a modest rate of interest. 
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During the 1880’s the Speyers admitted one of their former office 
boys as a partner. He was William Salomon, a native of Mobile, and if 
financial intelligence can be inherited then Salomon had his by right of 
birth; he was a great grandson of the Revolutionary War bill broker 
Haym Salomon. Young Salomon was trained in the company’s Frankfort 
and London offices, acquiring an expertise which he used to advantage in 
building the financial course of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. In later 
years he established his own firm, William Salomon & Company. The 
outstanding Jewish banking firm of the third quarter of the century was 
that of the Seligmans. It had a number of branches both here and abroad 
and was respected as an influential fiscal agent of the United States gov- 
ernment. In 1910 the house financed—albeit reluctantly—the new auto- 
mobile company, General Motors, but then it had long been outdis- 
tanced by Kuhn, Loeb & Company. 

Throughout the second half of the nineteenth century Jews entered 
the banking industry from several directions. Some men, Germans, had 
been trained in that field in Europe and came here to make their way. 
They were professionals; most however, in this country started out as 
nonprofessionals. In order to accommodate their customers, merchants in 
the backcountry functioned as bankers and finally entered the business 
formally. Some, wealthy merchants in the larger towns, used their surplus 
capital to open banks; others, men of substance, were invited to sit on 
bank boards and finally assumed the presidency. In the period from 1887 
to 1910, there were five Jews in Atlanta who were bank presidents and 
nine others who served as directors.’ 


INVESTMENT HOUSES 


The merchant banker or investment house flourished in New York City, 
the country’s chief financial mart. These private bankers were not inter- 
ested in receiving deposits from the general public. In essence they were 
investment and financing agents not commercial bankers. These houses 
were founded as family businesses, partners recruiting relatives or able 
young men who were invited to marry into the clan. The truly large 
houses, concerned with the prospect and problems of investing many mil- 
lions, were nearly all in the New York metropolis. There they financed 
and reorganized railroads, supplied capital for large industries, sold bonds 
of all types, and at times served and advised the government as fiscal aides. 
The trans-Hudson firms, limited by the means at their disposal, were in- 
volved in much more modest enterprises.® 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Investment firms were frequently members of the Stock Exchange. Bro- 
kerage was not a new Jewish business. Jewish brokers had been buying 
and selling bank stocks, bills of exchange, loan-office certificates, conti- 
nental and state money on primitive exchanges in Philadelphia and New 
York ever since the late eighteenth century. Since that time there have 
always been Jews on the stock and commodity exchanges of this country 
in all its major cities. Yet Jews never sat on the New York Exchange in 
large numbers. In 1885 they constituted about 10 percent of the member- 
ship. This relatively small representation on the Exchange is even more 
true of the New York banking system. The large metropolitan banks of 
deposit rarely coopted Jews for their boards or their executive suites. Jews 
have never been a force in New York commercial banking though here 
and there individuals have emerged in the field. M. Thalmessinger, book 
dealer, stationer, and publisher of Jewish liturgies, was president of the 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank in the 1880’s; another banker—and broker 
too—was Albert Ulmann, Phi Beta Kappa graduate of City College, nov- 
elist, and history enthusiast. Individual brokers were often colorful per- 
sonalities. Alfred De Cordova, a noted horseman, was a member of exclu- 
sive driving clubs. As a pigeon fancier he employed his carrier pigeons to 
keep in touch with his office when he was summering in New Jersey. 
Samuel Hessberg of Albany, banker and broker, is remembered because in 
the 1901 fight for control of the Union Pacific he dispatched some stock 
certificates to New York City in a special train. None of these men or the 
Jewish commercial bankers who surfaced in the metropolis during this 
period exercised great influence. Where real power resides in the eco- 
nomic area, there was—and still is—a tendency to restrict the Jews. The 
elite would not share power with them.° 


BANKERS IN THE TRANS-HUDSON COUNTRY 


Whatever forms their banks assumed, it would seem that the trans-Hud- 
son River Jewish bankers exercised more weight in their communities 
than the Jews of New York and other large tidewater cities. Small Jewish 
banks were found almost everywhere: Milwaukee, Savannah, Madison, 
Richmond, Charleston, Philadelphia. Arthur J. Morris of Tarboro, North 
Carolina, organized the Morris Plan System which made small loans to 
individuals who could muster two cosigners on a note. About 1905 Mor- 
ris Newburger of Philadelphia was one of the few bankers in town. He 
had begun his career as a shopkeeper in the South, moved on to Rock Is- 
land, and during the Civil War had entered the wholesale clothing busi- 
ness in Philadelphia with his in-laws. Newburger was a civic reformer 
who also devoted much of his time to the local and national Jewish com- 
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munity, for he served as head of a congregation, accepted the presidency 
of the newly organized Jewish Publication Society, and found time to 
help further the Hebrew Union College as one of its board members."° 
Natchez appealed to Isaac Lowenberg, a Union soldier who was sta- 
tioned there during the War. He married one of the erstwhile rebels, be- 
came an alderman and mayor, and crowned his achievements with the 
presidency of a local national bank. Moritz Kopperl of Galveston was 
president of a bank 1868 and served also as a financial and fiscal adviser 
for the city and the state. A. Levy of Victoria, Texas, wholesaler and re- 
tailer of general merchandise, clothing, and groceries, lent his customers 
money and discounted their notes. He stuck a safe in the corner of his 
store—probably a barrel of whiskey and a tin cup too—and hung out his 
shingle as a banker. Over the years this modest beginning flowered into 
an important, financial institution. A distinguished American family, dis- 
tinguished by virtue of achievement, was the Taussigs of St. Louis. Like 
many other mid-nineteenth century German Jewish immigrant sophisti- 
cates, its members drifted away and finally assimilated. William Taussig 
(1826-1913) was a follower of the Ethical Culture Movement. In the 
world of affairs this son of a Prague cotton goods industrialist was an 
apothecary, physician, civic leader, and reformer; by 1866 he was the 
head of the Traders’ Bank. It was he who created a single terminal for all 
the railroads entering the city and served also as president of the company 
that employed J. B. Eads to build the bridge across the Mississippi. One of 
Dr. Taussig’s sons was Frank William (1859-1940), an athlete and a 
member of the Harvard Class of 1879. This Taussig was later to become 
one of the great figures in formal economics here in the United States." 
Banks, it has been pointed out, are of different types. The Strauses of 
Ligonier were famous in their day for their method of financing large 
buildings. Frederick William Straus began his career in Ligonier and then 
moved on to Chicago. There the family, under various company names, 
established a mortgage and loan business. Simon William, a son, founded 
S. W. Straus & Company pioneers in issuing bonds to finance the erection 
of large buildings, apartment houses, and skyscrapers. At one time these 
bankers had fifty branches in different cities and their issues ran into many 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Simon William died in 1930 just as the 
world depression began to shatter his great mortgage empire. Chicago, a 
huge city, sheltered a number of other Jewish banking families, among 
them the Foremans and the Greenebaums. Gerhard Foreman established a 
private bank which grew into a national bank and a trust company. His 
in-laws, the Greenebaums, organized a number of banks. After the disas- 
trous October fire of 1871, the Greenebaums, precursors in this of the 
Strauses, sold real-estate bonds in Europe and thus helped rebuild the 
charred city. In 1877 during the long harsh depression of that decade the 
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Greenebaum-controlled German Savings Bank and the German National 
Bank collapsed. Henry Greenebaum personally assumed all liabilities, 
paid off all depositors, and then proceeded to repair his shattered for- 
tunes. !? 

In the 1860’s and 1870’s Jews were very active as mining brokers in 
San Francisco; this period of unrestrained speculation on the exchange of 
that day was succeeded in the 1880’s by the more reputable Stock and 
Bond Exchange which soon made a place for itself financing banks, insur- 
ance companies, public utilities, and the sugar industry. Almost half of the 
organizers of the new exchange were Jewish. The Lazard brothers, Alex, 
Simon, and Eli, were dry goods merchants in San Francisco of the 1850's, 
importers, jobbers, and even manufacturers of cloth. In 1860 they had a 
Paris buying office; in the 1870’s they became merchant bankers and to- 
ward the end of the decade emerged as Lazard Fréres with branch offices 
in New York and Paris. The Nevada Bank and the Anglo-California 
Bank Ltd. of the 1870’s were under Jewish management. The latter in- 
stitution had taken over the Seligman branch established in the late 
1860’s. It is probable that Jewish commercial bankers in California exer- 
cised more influence than in other states and regions. This circumstance 
may be due in part to the prestige of Isaias Wolf Hellman (1842-1920) 
reputed by some to have been the state’s outstanding banker. Like many 
of his contemporaries, this Los Angeles pioneer started out in the garment 
trade. In 1868 he was already a banker of sorts and over the years was in- 
terested in a large number of banks though he concentrated primarily on 
The Farmers’ and Merchants’ National Bank. His skill in the area of 
finance was such that he was summoned to head the large Nevada Bank 
of San Francisco." 

Daniel and Anton Oppenheimer of San Antonio, general merchants 
in antebellum days, opened a private bank and investment house after the 
Civil War. The family was still running the business a century later. An- 
other merchant who moved into banking was Burghard Steiner of Bir- 
mingham. In the late 1880’s he founded the private banking house of 
Steiner Brothers which financed the building of the city’s first skyscraper 
complete with elevator. The house brought industrial capital to this 
boomtown and financed and directed a local railroad. Like the Oppenhei- 
mers of San Antonio the Steiners were still carrying on the family busi- 
ness in the late twentieth century. 

Because of its strategic geographical location it was inevitable that 
Cincinnati, one of the largest Jewish communities in the country in the 
1860's, would have its share of Jewish bankers, both commercial and in- 
vestment. Interesting and not untypical are the careers of two Jewish ped- 
dlers whose lives were linked: Jacob Seasongood and Philip Heidelbach. 
Back in Germany Seasongood was a weaver’s apprentice; Heidelbach was 
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learning the butcher’s trade. Meeting by chance in Chillicothe, Ohio, in 
1837, they formed a partnership, saved some money, and by 1840 had al- 
ready opened a clothing store in Cincinnati. Nineteen years later—it took 
time to accumulate capital—they had a large clothing factory. In 1860 
with a Gentile partner they opened the private banking house of Espy, 
Heidelbach & Company. It was not long before Heidelbach became a di- 
rector of the Southern Railroad; the two erstwhile peddlers, now capital- 
ists of substance, dissolved their partnership toward the end of the decade. 
Seasongood, remaining in town, established his own bank and wholesale 
clothing house; several years later Heidelbach moved to New York, the 
mecca of the ambitious, and there set up a private bank among the great 
of the land, Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Company." 


NEW YORK JEWISH INVESTMENT HOUSES 


The Heidelbach firm, Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., Hallgarten & Co., 
Wormser Brothers, and others were good New York investment houses, 
widely known, but not destined to make American financial history. If 
individually they were not institutions of national import, cumulatively 
the accomplishments of these several houses were by no means 
insignificant. On the other hand the individual houses, Goldman-Sachs, 
Lehman Brothers, and Kuhn-Loeb, were destined to leave their impress 
upon American industry. Marcus Goldman, the founder of Goldman- 
Sachs, started out as a modest dealer in commercial paper. It was not until 
the early part of the next century that Marcus’s son Henry, and Samuel 
Sachs, Henry’s brother-in-law, created a full-fledged investment house. 
Among the important firms whose issues it floated were the May Depart- 
ment Stores, Sears & Roebuck, and the United Cigar Manufacturers. Very 
early in its career Goldman-Sachs worked closely with Lehman Brothers, 
an alliance which lasted till 1924.'5 


Lehman Brothers 


The article on “Finance” in the Jewish Encyclopedia contains no mention of 
the Lehmans, kinfolk of the Hellmans of Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
They had not yet become worthy of note. The Lehmans had come up af- 
ter the War from Alabama where they handled all types of merchandise 
and dealt in cotton. By 1868 they were settled in New York as commod- 
ity brokers, trading in cotton, coffee, and petroleum. As they acquired 
wealth they served as bank directors, invested in bonds, and manufactured 
textiles. They were not underwriters till the next century when they 
effected a working alliance with Goldman-Sachs. It was then that the 
younger generation of Lehmans led by Mayer’s son, Philip, took over. By 
the early twentieth century the firm had become important, making a 
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name for itself as it helped finance a mail-order house, a food chain, an 
automobile manufacturer, an aviation company, and a motion picture pro- 
ducer.'¢ 


Kuhn, Loeb & Company 


The Jewish Encyclopedia article on “Finance” does mention Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company. Without question this was the most important Jewish mer- 
chant banking house of that generation and one of the outstanding Amer- 
ican investment houses of the day. As is to be expected this firm, too, had 
its beginnings in the apparel trade. The two men who lent their names to 
the business Abraham Kuhn and Solomon Loeb came out of the Midwest. 
Kuhn who had been doing business in Lafayette, Indiana, since the late 
1840’s, joined forces with a wholesale dry goods firm in Cincinnati in 
1851. There were a number of partners including a Jacob Netter. In 1856 
Solomon Loeb joined this consortium of Kuhn, Netter & Company. All 
or most of the partners were related. The firm, selling notions, clothing, 
and furnishings, made money during the War. Kuhn dropped out in 
1866; Loeb stayed on for another year. That same year, 1867, Kuhn and 
Loeb moved on to New York, establishing a general investment, banking, 
and discount house. Their total capital was a half a million dollars, a very 
substantial sum. 

In 1875 Jacob Henry Schiff married the daughter of Loeb and entered 
the business. From 1885 on he dominated Kuhn-Loeb. Schiff had come to 
the United States in 1865 from Frankfort where he was born in 1847. 
When this teenager landed he had worked at the dry goods trade and in 
banking. He was then resolutely Orthodox in his sympathies and prac- 
tices. He stayed in New York for a few years before returning home only 
to come back again in the 1870’s. Schiff was tough, ambitious, capable in 
every sense of the term; under him the firm sold billions of dollars of 
bonds and securities, as it reorganized railroads, floated issues for govern- 
ments, and financed industries both here and abroad. Very early in the 
1900’s Schiff, representing F. H. Harriman waged a war with the J. P. 
Morgan-James J. Hill financial interests for control of important trans- 
mississippi railroads. The battle ended in a compromise whereby in effect 
the two opponents jointly dominated some of the western transcontinen- 
tal railroad systems. 

Morgan and his house was much more powerful than Kuhn-Loeb. 
The latter had but 17 directorships; Morgan and his allies, 341. Yet 
Schiff’s company was highly respected. This came out in the 1913 
“money trust” investigations, an enquiry that induced the authorities in 
Washington to create the Federal Reserve Board in an attempt to break 
the money monopoly exercised by large metropolitan banks. Seeking to 
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create some form of government control of the money supply Congress 
established a modified central financial system. One of its architects was 
Paul M. Warburg, a member of Schiff’s firm. Paul’s brother Felix, who 
had married Schiff’s daughter, was also a partner in Kuhn-Loeb as was 
Otto Kahn who had marriage ties with another member of the house. For 
the two decades before his death in 1920 Schiff was one of the most 
influential Jews in the American Jewish community. He would have 
nothing to do with a czarist Russia that murdered its Jews; he refused to 
lend money to the Allies in World War I if Russia was to be supported, 
and he helped finance Japan in 1904 in its conflict with the Romanov co- 
lossus. Schiff, not unsympathetic to labor, urged the New York Jews to 
accept arbitration as they fought each other in the apparel industry. 
Though normally a Republican he voted for Wilson; he could probably 
not forgive Taft for his refusal to proceed with vigor against the Russians 
as they discriminated against Americans of Jewish descent. Schiff was an 
assiduous Jewish communal worker, utterly devoted to his people and 
their welfare, generous in his philanthropies to Jews and non-Jews 
alike." 


THOUGHTS ON “JEWISH” BANKING AND BANKERS 


In the Gilded Age world of finance banking and the growth of powerful 
trusts and monopolies, Jews played a very modest role. They had rela- 
tively little access to large capital sums. Almost all Jewish founders of 
banks were immigrants; they were bold, venturesome, capable men; many 
had come from humble homes but they were not boors. They were inter- 
ested in education and culture, especially German culture to which they 
evinced a most ardent attachment. The banking and investment houses 
they created were not “Jewish” in the sense that they limited themselves 
to a Jewish clientele: they were not oriented to helping Jews as such 
though it is true that in the early days they were very probably dependent 
on Jewish patronage. As individuals among them grew wealthy and pow- 
erful they exerted some political influence. This feeling of authority is 
reflected in Schiffs correspondence with Taft when the latter, for reasons 
of commerce, refused to take a hard line with the tyrannical Muscovites. 

Both the size and relative importance of the Jewish banking houses 
varied widely. The great corporations of the United States could well 
have survived without Kuhn, Loeb & Company but Manning, South Car- 
olina, a tiny town, would have sorely missed its Jewish bankers. One 
wonders whether the local influence of the Manning bankers might have 
been greater than that of Schiff.'® 
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JEWS IN THE PROFESSIONS 


The first generation of the Lehmans was in trade; by the second genera- 
tion some members of the family had begun to enter the professions. Her- 
bert H. Lehman was in business with the family but finally turned to poli- 
tics. He was to become governor of New York state and a member of the 
nation’s Senate. Irving, his older brother, a lawyer, became chief judge of 
the New York State Court of Appeals. There is no question that in the 
two generations following the Civil War most Jews preferred the count- 
inghouse to the study; there was however a rapidly growing number who 
had begun moving into the professions. In 1867 Cincinnati could count 4 
physicians, 6 lawyers, and 14 teachers. Seven years later, in a community 
where the Jewish population seems to have been stabilized, there were 8 
doctors, 14 lawyers, and 14 teachers. From 1848 to 1881 about 30 Jews 
were admitted to the bar in Philadelphia; in 1875 New York with its ap- 
proximately 60,000 Jews had 66 doctors and 104 lawyers.'? 

As the East Europeans and their children began turning to the profes- 
sions in the early twentieth century the number of Jews in specialized 
callings grew rapidly. The Jewish population of New York City in- 
creased at least 500 percent between 1880 and 1900 and the numbers in 
the professions kept pace though the vast majority of the Jewish commu- 
nity was foreign born. It has been estimated that in 1900 New York City 
had about 500 Jewish teachers, 300 physicians and surgeons, and 400 mu- 
sicians. In those pre-World War I and pre-Abraham Flexner days it was 
not difficult to enter the professions; little academic preparation was re- 
quired and licensing for lawyers and doctors was easy. Many of these men 
became leaders in their fields. There is a good sampling of Jews in the arts 
and sciences in the more than 500 biographies assembled in the American 
Jewish Year Book for 1904-1905. These describe the careers of the many 
who by the early 1900’s had turned away from the parental shops. This 
drive to the professions was still but a faint reflection of the academic and 
intellectual interests of the more cultured Jews of Central Europe; they 
anticipated the vocational shift of their American Jewish confreres by at 
least a generation. It has been estimated that in the large cities of Central 
Europe in the 1880's, about 40 percent of the lawyers, physicians, engi- 
neers, and architects were Jews. In the Budapest of 1910-1913, 35 to 50 
percent of the Jews were preparing for journalism, the sciences, law, and 
medicine. 

As the new century dawned Jewish women as well as men were turn- 
ing to the professions. With the women the change was much less rapid. 
Quite a number of gifted women turned to the writing of essays and po- 
etry: the two Lazaruses, Emma and her sister Josephine, Nina Morais 
Cohen, a daughter of Rabbi Sabato Morais, Miriam Del Banco, Leah 
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(Lee) Cohen Harby, and Caroline Cohen Joachimsen. Caroline was a 
granddaughter of Isaac Harby, the antebellum litterateur. The Harbys 
were dedicated to belles lettres. Sallie Strasburg of Cincinnati was an out- 
standing dentist; Josephine Waller of New York City was a resident phy- 
sician at Mt. Sinai in charge of the children’s department, and Claribel 
Cone of the Greensboro Cones was a pathologist.” 

Even as there was hardly a business or a craft which did not shelter at 
least a few Jews so there was almost no profession which did not have its 
Jewish practitioners. The almost endless variety is startling. There were 
professional Jewish communal workers, an expert in handwriting, nota- 
ble magicians, and numerous engineers, civil, electrical, and chemical. 
Abraham Gottlieb was chief engineer of the construction department of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago. Jews were inventors, 
lithographers, artists, cartoonists, sculptors, and engravers. After graduat- 
ing from Harvard, the Lithuanian Jewish immigrant Bernard Berenson 
became one of the world’s best known art critics and historians. Jewry 
here could point to its architects, musicians, theatrical managers, writers, 
and college professors like Franz Boas, the anthropologist. In general, 
however, there were not many Jews teaching in the high schools and in 
the colleges, certainly not before the twentieth century. There were folk- 
lorists, historians of note, and political scientists like Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man who is reputed to have been one of the first academicians to urge the 
adoption of a living wage for all workers. Less well known but important 
in his day as a political scientist was J. S. Moore (Muhr?), a native Ger- 
man. After running a store in Mississippi and in San Francisco he entered 
the China trade and opened offices in the Cape of Good Hope and in Sid- 
ney, Australia. In the post-Civil War years Moore was widely recognized 
as an apostle of free trade and as an authority on tariffs; the Department of 
the Treasury consulted with him frequently. Jews began to appear as jour- 
nalists, editors, publishers, statisticians, encyclopedists, librarians, and 
foresters.?! 

Some of the Jewish medical men in this country had been trained 
abroad or had gone back to Germany and Austria to do postgraduate 
work. This was to continue till the 1920’s when American medicine in 
most fields was as good as the best in Europe. One writer thought that by 
the early 1900’s about one-fourth of all the physicians in New York City 
were Jews. This figure seems high though by that time Jewry probably 
constituted close to one-fourth of the city’s population. More and more 
Jews were then turning to teaching in the elementary schools, some had 
started as early as the 1870's. Ambitious East European women began to 
enter this profession. The rush of these Russian and Polish girls and men 
into public school teaching frightened Burton J. Hendrick in his muck- 
raking days just as he was unhappy about Jewish-owned property. He did 
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not want Christian children to be taught by Jews. Golda Myerson, later to 
become the prime minister of Israel, taught in Milwaukee; Victor L. Ber- 
ger, the socialist, began his career as a teacher in that same city and almost 
lost his job for “attacking” the Bible. In all probability the brash instruc- 
tor attempted to introduce his young charges into the mysteries of biblical 
criticism. 

Almost everywhere Jews were beginning to make their appearance as 
civil servants in elective and appointive offices. Some made their way into 
the army and navy where there had always been a handful though most of 
those who were commissioned maintained a low profile as Jews. Few of 
them even rose to high rank; promotions were very slow for all officers 
because the army and the navy were small; these mysterious infidels were 
not welcomed in this socially exclusive world. They did not “fit in.” Jews 
were found in the rank and file as professional career soldiers, even as 
mercenaries. The most notable example was the Russian-born Sam Dree- 
ben (1878-1925) who came to the United States in the late 1890’s. He 
fought as a mercenary and filibuster in Honduras and Mexico, and served 
his country, and served it well, in the Philippines, in China, Nicaragua, 
Mexico, and in World War I. “The Fighting Jew,” as he was known, was 
decorated frequently. In World War I with the mobilization of a mass 
army there were about 200,000 Jews in the service; almost 9,000 were 
officers. Individuals began to make careers for themselves; there was a rear 
admiral in the navy and a general officer who commanded the Marine 
Corps. The nineteenth century conviction that only a WASP, a White- 
Anglo-Saxon-Protestant, could be a real American began to change.” 


LAWYERS 


Among the distinguished oft-decorated soldiers of World War I was the 
Russian-born Colonel Abel Davis of the 132d Illinois Infantry. Davis, 
one of the original founders of the American Legion in Paris, was later 
commissioned a general in the state militia. By profession he was a law- 
yer. Law was a calling that was then attracting a great many Jews. Even as 
early as the 1870’s Jews were moving into the profession and beginning 
to study for it at the better schools such as Columbia, Harvard, and Yale. 
Some even went to Europe to round out their education in jurisprudence. 
Men studied law in those days, as they often do today, not only in order 
to make a living, but to advance themselves in state and national politics, 
to be more effective in working for good government, or to further them- 
selves in business. 

A small number of these advocates achieved wealth and distinction 
and power as lawyers for great corporations. Their services were very 
much in demand in industry and in finance, or by agencies of govern- 
ment. On occasion they were the stalwart tribunes fighting the patrician 
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forces of reaction and greed. It is no exaggeration to state that by the 
1880’s there were superbly equipped Jewish professionals in every good- 
sized city. Some manifested an almost startling degree of versatility. 
Among them were journalists, political economists, bankers, litterateurs, 
musicians, publishers, and even a distinguished chessman. The three sons 
of Rabbi Isidor Kalisch became counselors of repute, one a supreme court 
justice in the state of New Jersey. New York acted as a magnet for law- 
yers as well as bankers; a few able and ambitious lawyers in the hinterland 
moved to America’s financial capital. Thus it was that Leo N. Levi of Gal- 
veston, about to become the head of the International Order of B’nai 
B'rith, moved his office to the metropolis in 1891. Unfortunately this fine 
orator and attractive personality failed to achieve greatness; he died before 
he reached his goal; the competition in the city overwhelmed him, it 
would seem.” 

Able though Levi was he could hardly hope to compete with a Louis 
Marshall, a Syracuse lawyer, who was called to the big city because of his 
superb qualifications. By 1912 Marshall had become the second president 
of the prestigious American Jewish Committee retaining that position till 
his death in 1929. The first president was Judge Mayer Sulzberger (1843- 
1923), a native German who made his home in Philadelphia. Sulzberger 
had been admitted to the bar in 1865 and by the time that he had become 
a judge in the Court of Common Pleas he had already built up the largest 
Jewish practice in the city. In his religious sympathies the Judge was Or- 
thodox. There was hardly an aspect of Jewish communal life in Philadel- 
phia and on the national scene, too, where his presence was not felt. Alex- 
ander Marx, the historian, said that Sulzberger was “easily the foremost 
Jewish layman in America,” an exaggeration but understandable; the 
Judge was a great leader. As a disciple of Isaac Leeser he edited the Occi- 
dent after his master’s death. In the course of years Sulzberger had served 
as president of the local Young Men’s Hebrew Association and had played 
an important role at Dropsie and Gratz colleges, at the Jewish Publication 
Society, the American Jewish Historical Society, and the Jewish Theolog- 
ical Seminary in New York. He was scholarly, owned an unusually fine 
Hebrew library, and wrote monographs on biblical law and polity. His 
published studies on the Old Testament made little impression on profes- 
sional scholars in the biblical field. 

When Marshall moved down the Hudson to New York in 1894 he 
became the third important member of the firm of Guggenheimer, Un- 
termyer, & Marshall. Theirs was the most distinguished Jewish law office 
in the city if not in the country. Randolph Guggenheimer and Samuel 
Untermyer were both Virginians, natives of Lynchburg, where the two 
families had been in business together. A Guggenheimer and an Unter- 
myer had served in the Confederate Army. Guggenheimer was a pioneer 
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real-estate entrepreneur and erected several large Broadway office build- 
ings. He served his community as commissioner of the New York public 
schools setting up the evening high school system and after 1897 when 
he was elected president of the municipal council he often acted as mayor 
in the absence of the city’s chief executive. Untermyer was counsel in 
some very notable cases; on one occasion he received a fee of $1,000,000, 
but when he served as advocate for the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency in the “money trust” investigation he did not accept any 
compensation. During the Hitlerian regime of the 1930’s he it was who 
led the boycott against German goods and against the Nazi propagandists 
in the United States. 

Marshall was the most active member of the firm in Jewish com- 
munal affairs. Together with Jacob H. Schiff he was one of the most 
influential Jews in the first quarter of the new century. This outstanding 
jurist, an 1877 graduate of Columbia, was one of the leaders of the Amer- 
ican bar, a distinguished constitutional lawyer, Supreme Court material 
but because of the confluence of unfavorable circumstances he was never 
appointed. Rumor has it that he would have welcomed the call. Ardently 
devoted to the cause of civil liberties he argued numerous cases before the 
Supreme Court, fighting for Negroes, other minorities, and the right of 
the Catholics to retain their parochial schools. He was also a conserva- 
tionist, interested in forestry. 

As head of the American Jewish Committee for almost a generation 
he ruled Jewry in this land beneficently but paternalistically by “Marshall 
Law.” Constantly he waged war here and abroad on behalf of his fellow 
Jews. The plight of the East Europeans in Poland and the Balkans dis- 
tressed him. Knowing some Hebrew and a little Yiddish he was sympa- 
thetic to the East European newcomers; he could sense their needs and 
earnestly wished to guide them, according to his lights of course. Like his 
predecessor, Judge Sulzberger, he was active in almost every Jewish cause. 
He served as president of Temple Emanu-El, as chairman of the board of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, and as one of the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Joint Distribution Committee which devoted its time and 
finds to bring relief to war-stricken European Jewry after 1914. He 
sought to conciliate the warring forces in the apparel industry, struggled 
hard though unsuccessfully to delay the passage of the anti-Jewish immi- 
gration bills, and devoted himself to the attainment of equal and minority 
rights for Jews in the European lands where they experienced disabilities. 
All through the 1920’s he battled with Henry Ford and it was Marshall 
and his associates who finally wrung a retraction in 1927 from that 
warped, barely literate industrialist. In 1929 perhaps sensing the coming 
of the catastrophe in Europe, Marshall went along with the Zionists who 
sought to colonize Palestine as a Jewish homeland; he brought his friends 
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into an enlarged Jewish Agency with the hope that it would make Pales- 
tine a refuge for oppressed Jewry.” 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON VOCATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


The end of the nineteenth century witnessed the vocational coming of 
age of the older Jewish migration. Second and third generation Jewish 
Americans were leaving trade and turning to the professions; a survey in 
1889 revealed that over 5 percent of America’s gainfully employed Jews 
were then in the professions. Nevertheless from antebellum days through 
1920 most of these tradesmen were found in some segment or other of 
the apparel industry. They participated as owners, clerks, and accountants, 
as retailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers. In 1860 in Washington, D. 
C., 88 percent of the Jews were in the mercantile field, and it is probable 
that this statistic is typical of most Jews at that time. Concentration in soft 
goods was just as true in the Far West as it was in the East. In frontier Los 
Angeles of 1860 practically every painfully employed Jew from the boot- 
maker to the tailor was in trade except the one lawyer in town. A pre- 
dilection for the garment trade did not preclude participation by individu- 
als in many other occupations. In the Philadelphia of 1860, Jews were 
found in at least 121 different vocations. Some were in the liquor busi- 
ness; at least twenty-nine were rag dealers. 

An analysis of the thirty-five men who founded the Kansas City con- 
gregation in 1871 reveals that thirteen owned clothing stores, four owned 
tobacco shops, three were in dry goods, and one each was a liquor whole- 
saler, a saloonkeeper, and a butcher; the remaining twelve were clerks, 
bookkeepers, and cigar makers. The pattern was very similar for San 
Francisco in the decade 1860-1870 and for Denver in the early 1870’s. 
The Denver of territorial days could boast of four lawyers, a teacher, and 
an editor; later in the decade a number of Jews were listed as miners. Den- 
ver Jewry of the early 1880’s also counted a number of men in the liquor, 
tobacco, jewelry, pawnbroking, and grocery trades. Tarshish, who ana- 
lyzed the vocational distribution of the Jews in several American towns of 
the postbellum period, maintains that the commercial pattern was con- 
stant: a large percentage of Jewry was in some form of the garment trade. 
In a list of twenty-five couples who were mari.ed in New York’s Temple 
Emanu-E] in the postbellum period, eighteen called themselves mer- 
chants, a genteel term that might include anything or everything from 
peddling to the ownership of a large bazaar. But, saving the garment in- 
dustry, the occupational distribution did vary from town to town because 
of purely fortuitous circumstances. Thus in Syracuse there were a number 
of Jews in cigars and in both Syracuse and Savannah others were well- 
known as grocers. Many in Cincinnati, Detroit, and Milwaukee were in 
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tobacco; a number in Chicago and Cleveland were already shifting to 
waste materials. Jews in Mississippi dealt in cotton but then cotton was an 
obvious medium of exchange as furs had been in the eighteenth-century 
colonies. The small number of Jews in Arkansas and Tennessee assumed a 
disproportionate place in soft goods sales; in St. Louis Jews were often in 
groceries and liquor. The San Franciscans leaned toward the tobacco trade 
and some of them were beginning to buy up ranch land.” 

Writing of the occupational distribution of Jews in the early 1880's 
Isaac M. Wise said that Jews were merchants, bankers, brokers, importers, 
wholesalers, retailers, peddlers, clerks and bookkeepers, commercial trav- 
elers, journalists, book agents, buyers of raw materials, craftsmen, and 
even farmers. A number were in light industry. This description by Wise 
is rather general but it bears witness to the variegated interests of the gain- 
fully employed Jews of that day. Tarshish supplements this enumeration 
with a list of his own that includes gold refiners, dispensers of insect pow- 
der and patent medicines, vendors of foreign books, cosmetics, grave- 
stones, fruit, harness, grid mining stocks, and billiard tables. Jews were 
weavers, waiters, undertakers, quarry owners, and plumbers. In samma- 
rizing the economic activities of American Jewry in the early 1880’s Tar- 
shish estimates—and this is only an estimate!—that 1% to 2 percent were 
in finance, 4 percent in liquor, about 6 percent in tobacco, and about 54 
percent in the apparel industry. In the cities many Jews were employees; 
in the smaller towns and villages many were self-employed. This pattern 
of occupational distribution was to continue well into the twentieth cen- 
tury. As late as 1908 practically every Jew in Madison, Wisconsin, was in 
trade if one includes the local optician and a soap manufacturer. There 
were two exceptions, a student and a manual laborer. 

Markens in 1888 wrote that about 60 percent of all wholesale trans- 
actions by Jewish tradesmen in New York City were in soft goods and al- 
lied wares. Utilizing the credit ratings of R. G. Dun & Company, a study 
was made about two years later of New York City Jewish businesses. The 
period embraced was 1860, 1870, and 1890; the Jews studied were 
mainly Central Europeans in provenance; the vantage point was capital 
investment. As was to be expected, here, too, the apparel industry pre- 
dominated; it was followed by banking, liquor, leather, glass and paints, 
furniture and meats. Then came a large number of miscellaneous busi- 
nesses whose total capital outlay was very large. In 1860 only 374 Jewish 
firms were rated by R. G. Dun; in 1870 only 10 percent of the businesses 
studied had a capital investment of over $100,000; in 1890, 25 percent 
had an outlay of over $125,000. The 1889 Billings Census Bureau study 
of American Jewry—Germans chiefly—disclosed that among the some 
10,000 families and 18,000 males surveyed over 70 percent was in com- 
merce and trade and about 85 percent worked at white-collar jobs.” 
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The Billings Survey is supported by data for Detroit. In 1890 about 
19 percent of that Jewry was in industry; 73.3 percent was in trade, and 
2.3 percent was in the professions, a percentage which more than doubled 
by 1920. The Billings Survey revealed that very few women were work- 
ing outside their homes: of these, fifty-seven were in music, sixty-seven 
were stenographers, 178 were servants, and 221 were milliners and dress 
makers. Although women were moving into commerce and trade very 
slowly, many “women of valor” were already involved, helping their hus- 
bands in family businesses. In the 1880’s Zerlina Rosenfield, after business 
reverses in the family, became a legal stenographer; by the end of the de- 
cade she and her sister Laura had succeeded in establishing the largest ste- 
nography, typing, and translating service in the country. Such ventures 
were, however, very unusual. 

By the time of the Billings Survey about 14 percent of the people 
studied were artisans. Certainly by that time many of the people studied 
were East Europeans who were now arriving in substantial numbers. Even 
before 1890 these newcomers were moving into the garment industry as 
artisans, and they were to continue to manifest high visibility in that 
trade. The coming of these Slavic Jewish newcomers distorts the tradi- 
tional Jewish white-collar pattern inasmuch as 50 to 60 percent of them 
entered industry in the large Eastern cities; only 25 to 35 percent were in 
trade and in commerce. This vocational distribution of these newcomers 
is only a transitional, one-generation episode. Even before 1900 many of 
them had begun assiduously to adopt the prevailing occupational pattern 
of the Jewish natives and “Germans,” an economic way of life that had 
been traditional in this country since the colonial days. Thus increasing 
numbers of these émigrés went into petty retail trade; they were peddlers, 
pushcart owners, shopkeepers, salesmen, clerks, agents, and in a multitude 
of other categories of commerce and business. 

No later than 1910 the Russians, Poles, and Rumanians were already 
beginning to shift from the factories and sweatshops into white-collar 
clerical and managerial jobs. The two groups, the older established natives 
and Germans and the newcomers, began slowly to resemble one another, 
vocationally at least. In the Atlanta of 1881, then the largest Jewish com- 
munity in the South, 75 percent of the men at work—natives and Ger- 
mans—were in commerce and trade and 3.5 percent in the professions. In 
1917, when most Jews in Atlanta were of East European stock over 68 
percent was in business and over 10 percent in the professions. As late as 
1920 most American Jews were still in business; many of them, however, 
were moving into the service industries associated with food, drink, res- 
taurants, hotels, theatres, entertainment, bowling alleys, photography, in- 
surance sales, and the like.” 
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SUCCESS 


INTRODUCTION 


How many Jews were successful? What is the measure, the connotation 
of success? Viewed commercially, financially, who is the typical mid- 
nineteenth century Jew? Was it Philip Sartorius of Vicksburg or Julius 
Weis of New Orleans? Sartorius was a Southern immigrant merchant 
born in Bavaria in 1830. He left home when he was thirteen, landed in 
New Orleans, settled down in Mississippi, and went from one business to 
another, never becoming rich. He endured bad cotton years, floods, the 
Civil War, yellow fever, fires, insolvent debtors. Before he died in 1913 
six of his children had predeceased him, one of them was shot, another 
was run over by the hose reel of the fire engine company. Are these the 
simple annals of the typical Jew? Like Sartorius, Weis, too, was a native 
German. He had come to the United States in 1845 at the age of nine- 
teen. With headquarters at Natchez he had begun his career in this coun- 
try as a peddler, and when he had put a little aside, he opened a small 
store in a Mississippi village. Twelve years later he had saved $15,000, a 
great deal of money. During the Civil War he sent his savings to Paris, to 
Lazard Frères and turned it into good exchange. Back in Natchez he went 
into the wholesale dry goods business and when the War was over paid 
his Northern suppliers with interest. This was not only good morality, it 
was also good business. Even before the conflict had come to its bitter end 
he and his partners had moved on to New Orleans, a federal city, where 
he opened a large wholesale dry goods enterprise. Like many other New 
Orleans merchants he traded in cotton, shipping his bales to New York. 
In the course of years he became a wealthy man and was even accepted as 
a member in the exclusive Boston Club.# 


MOBILITY 


Success was not easy to achieve. Even a decent comfortable livelihood was 
not at the command of every earnest suppliant. Jews kept moving about 
from town to town, from job to job, until they took root somewhere. 
Samuel Thuringer of Madison, Wisconsin, was in a variety of businesses 
and apparently was successful in some if not most of them. He was in 
clothing, groceries, flour, and feed; he ran a general store and for a time 
even specialized in gents’ and ladies’ furnishings. Charles, a son, went to 
Wisconsin State in Madison, studied engineering, and served as relief en- 
gineer when the Holland Tunnel was built beneath the Hudson River. As 
today, children then had the tendency to pick up stakes and move about 
seeking more inviting opportunities; an immigrant generation produced 
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children fully as mobile as their parents. The Seligmans opened stores and 
branches in a half-dozen different towns all the way from Watertown, 
New York to Selma, Alabama, and San Francisco before at last they hit 
their stride as clothing manufacturers and bankers in New York City dur- 
ing the War.” 


LACK OF SUCCESS 


The great majority never “made it big.” That is obvious. Even the rich 
had frequent reverses that are not reflected in the “mug” book accounts of 
their careers. Bankers never brag of their bad investments and their un- 
wise loans. In 1865 Julius Weis and his partners had cotton goods selling 
at forty-five cents a yard; after the War the same bolt sold for four and 
one-half cents a yard. Confederate soldiers burnt the 460 bales of cotton 
Weis had tucked away which would have brought $230,000 in the mar- 
kets of the North during the War. If there had been no failures, no 
misfits, there would have been no need for the numerous Jewish charities 
and social agencies. The typical Jew in business was faced with the haz- 
ards of recurring recessions and panics some of which lasted for years. 
Hundreds, if not thousands, were bankrupted and had to start over again. 
And even if not forced into bankruptcy most merchants had to wipe off 
the debts of their customers; in the aggregate these losses amounted to 
many millions. The histories of Jewish communities never recite the sto- 
ries of the businessmen who were crushed never to rise again. Rarely does 
a monograph describe the career of an Abe Altman who went from 
banker to clerk. Yet if numerically there were not many Jews of great 
wealth it is equally true that there were relatively few tramps and pau- 
pers.” 


CRIME 


At times unsuccessful Jews, both natives and immigrants, fell by the way- 
side and resorted to crime, although the number who committed offenses 
—minor for the most part—was small. Of 10,000 petitions for charity in 
New York City in 1904-1905, only 44 asked for relief because of the im- 
prisonment of the wage earner in the family. Charges against Jews in this 
period range anywhere from violations of the Sunday closing laws to for- 
gery, arson, receiving stolen goods, and even murder. When Jews had 
faith in those accused they helped them.*! 
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WEALTH AND THE WEALTHY 


Descriptions of wealthy people and their accomplishments make for in- 
teresting reading. It is always a pleasure to enjoy the other fellow’s money 
if only vicariously. The number of Jews who actually achieved wealth 
was always very small, though the non-Jewish world delighted to exag- 
gerate the riches of the Children of Abraham. The New York Sun in 
1891 carried the following panegyric: 


Broadway from Fourteenth Street down 

is lined with the signs of Jewish firms. 

Wall Street is full of them. They have 
obtained an immense place in the retail 

dry goods trade in New York. In the 
professions of the law and medicine they 

are numerous and powerful. Very 

many of the most accomplished musicians are Jews, 
many of the actors, and many of the caterers 
for public amusement and refection. In every 
department of activity where intellectual 
acuteness and keenness of perception are 
requisite they are forging ahead. . . . Of late 
years, also, they have become conspicuous 
for investment in land and property. 


The Jews of that day who enjoyed great wealth can be counted on 
ten fingers; none was numbered among the tycoons, comparable to Car- 
negie, the Goulds, the Astors, the Vanderbilts, J. P. Morgan, and the 
Rockefellers. Very few Jews were in the big trusts and monopolies with 
governmental ties and influence. They were excluded from the great cor- 
porations which were most frequently the preserve of socially exclusive 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants. Jews were very much on the periphery of the 
power areas. Rarely did they possess inherited wealth; few had wealthy 
families to help them; they were immigrants bred to a foreign mother 
tongue. In 1899 it was said that there was not one Jew among the 100 
wealthiest in the land. 

Practically without exception the Jews here had to start at the bot- 
tom, but they were hardworking and eager, almost too eager, for recogni- 
tion. They were ambitious and knew that for them status would have to 
come through wealth. The fortunate and the gifted among them did rise 
to the heights as merchants, bankers, manufacturers, even though the 
areas into which they could move were limited. At the top levels, they 
exercised little or no power in oil, transportation, public utilities, steel, 
fuel, insurance. As early as the 1860’s, just about the time that Horatio 
Alger set out to publish his first novel, Ragged Dick, the Jews began to 
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scale the economic ladder to the top rung. Though few of them had ever 
been ragged, their beginnings were certainly humble. By 1892, so it has 
been estimated, over 5 percent of the millionaires in New York were 
Jews but this was considerably less than their percentage in the city’s pop- 
ulation. 

Another estimate suggests that in 1902, about 3 percent of American 
millionaires were of Jewish stock. This is more than their percentage in 
the general population but reflects the urban preference of the Jews; cities 
are where most of the rich are found. Not infrequently businessmen who 
had made good in the hinterland moved to the large cities, especially to 
New York, where they hoped to find wider scope for their talents. Typi- 
cal of these argonauts was Louis Stix of Cincinnati, an immigrant who 
had started life here as a peddler and had succeeded in building one of the 
largest wholesale dry goods establishments in the Middle West. He 
shifted to New York to serve his company as a resident buyer and as a 
finance man. There seems little doubt that for their numbers in the coun- 
try the Jews certainly had as many millionaires as any other group despite 
the handicap of starting out as immigrants.” 


INDICATIONS OF WEALTH 


Signs of wealth were not limited to individual luxuries like the beautiful 
new Cold Spring Harbor home of Otto Kahn, staffed, so gossip relates, by 
125 servants. The proof that many Jews had prospered is reflected in the 
beautiful new synagogs that rose in practically all states where Jews were 
found. The postbellum years saw the establishment of many new congre- 
gations housed in new sanctuaries. The same generation founded and sup- 
ported the Union of American Congregations, the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, hospitals, orphan asylums, and old-folks homes; all this required the 
outlay of substantial sums. In the early nineteenth century, Rodeph 
Shalom of Philadelphia paid $100 a year rental for its synagogal quarters; 
in 1870 the congregation erected the most beautiful Jewish sanctuary in 
the city, and some of those socially ambitious Ashkenazim who had de- 
fected to join Sephardic Mikveh Israel now retraced their steps to 
teafhliate with Rodeph Shalom. The United States Census Bureau re- 
ported that in 1850 Jewish religious property was valued at $415,600; in 
1870, it was over $5,000,000. In 1846 the total receipts of Temple 
Emanu-El in New York City amounted to $1,520; in 1868 the sale of 
pews in the new uptown building at Fifth Avenue and Forty-Third Street 
brought $708,575. The synagog was “the architectural sensation of the 
city.” The second half of the nineteenth century witnessed the flowering 
of German Jewry in the United States, but it must be emphasized that it 
was the rich and the middle-class businessmen who carried the commu- 
nity when large expenditures were required. This was to be true in all pe- 
riods of American Jewish communal history.’ 
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MIpDLE-CLAss JEWRY 


The native Americans and the immigrant Central European Jews were es- 
sentially one broad inclusive middle-class complex. The typical Jew of 
the period was born in Bavaria, came to the United States as an almost 
impoverished teenager, made his way as a merchant, moved uptown to 
better residential quarters as urban transportation improved, was active in 
his synagog and in a Jewish and non-Jewish lodge, raised a family, and 
summed up his philosophy of life in the sentence: “If you are honest and 
industrious you are bound to succeed.” Despite the constant buffets of an 
unpredictable economy most Jews, natives and immigrants, managed to 
make a living. They were never an impoverished group though many 
Jews were destined to remain in the lower middle class, petit bourgeois. 
The vast majority was never even “comfortable” financially. From the 
1890’s on the influx of the East Europeans temporarily depressed the sta- 
tus of American Jewry. Now it was predominantly lower middle class and 
many Jews were even proletarians. By 1910 even the trans-Oder immi- 
grants began to rise in the social and economic scale displaying an ability 
to survive here in new this land with a degree of dignity. This success was 
not limited to the Jewish immigrant; it was true of most of Europe’s im- 
migrants who found the United States a land of opportunity. 

The economic rise of the new arrivals, the Central Europeans, was al- 
ready patent in the 1850’s within a decade after they landed. Their unin- 
terrupted rise is marked by a brisker tempo after the Civil War. An eco- 
nomic study of Poughkeepsie, a small town with a very small Jewry, to be 
sure, disclosed that most of the first generation of Jewish newcomers was 
already a white-collar group when it came to town; any Jews who were 
blue-collar workers rose to become members of the white-collar class be- 
fore they died. Over 20 percent of the first generation owned property 
worth $10,000 at least, considerably more than their Protestant and Cath- 
olic neighbors possessed. The Billings Survey confirms these findings for 
New York: 3,700 families had one servant; about 2,000 had two servants, 
and more than 900 families had no servants but, it would seem, many of 
them could also afford to keep hired help but preferred to do their own 
work. 

Wealth is of course relative; many lived comfortably contentedly on 
little. When Sophia Heller married Philip Goldsmith in Milwaukee in 
1875 she was not quite seventeen; “Papa,” her husband, was all of 
twenty-one. She received $300 from her folks; this was really a dowry 
which she and her husband used to buy furniture. Papa gave her $3 a 
week for housekeeping, and when he was out making a living she amused 
herself playing with a cat and its five little kittens. 
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CAUSES OF SUCCESS 


Writers have suggested that the New York banking and investment 
house clans rose in the world because they were a close social group who 
intramarried and helped one another. Intramarriage in this group was of 
course inevitable because the members moved in the same social circles, 
attended the same Temple (Emanu-E]), belonged to the same club (Die 
Harmonie), and spent their summers at the same resorts. All this is no 
proof that they worked together; often they were bitter rivals. Their pri- 
mary relationship was social if only because they were shut out by the 
tich Gentiles who snubbed them. They became “Our Crowd” because the 
Gentiles excluded them from “Their Crowd.” Some families, however, 
did work together loyally; brothers helped brothers even if this meant 
that they had to carry the incompetent and the irresponsible. Because of 
the high visibility of the Jew on the rialto and his presumptive wealth, 
Gentiles, and Jews, too, have never ceased speculating about the causes of 
his success. Many have ascribed his achievements to the opportunities 
open to him in this land where he enjoyed civic equality. Others said that 
the Jews prospered because of their ambition, thrift, intelligence, hard 
work, sobriety, ability, energy, enterprise, patience, courage, and pluck in 
renewing the struggle after initial defeats. All of this may be true but not 
one of these numerous qualities is typically Jewish. These traits are just as 
characteristic of the Gentiles who have prospered and, in many instances, 
they succeeded in an even greater measure than the Jews.” 


RESUME 


The Jews, natives and German immigrants, enjoyed a modicum of com- 
fort in the cities and towns where they lived. Anticipating the flight from 
agriculture and the farm the Jews had persisted in peopling the urban cen- 
ters. By 1920 most of them were to be found in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Boston, Baltimore, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, New- 
ark, and Detroit. Cincinnati, the Queen City of the West, had stumbled 
in the race for preeminence. The closing of the frontier—if it ever closed 
—did not affect the Jew. He was sufficiently apperceptive to sense the 
challenge of the new urban and cultural frontier. Found in all forms of 
trade and crafts, Jews were mostly in the apparel trade. Though a few 
were farmers and some were artisans, Jews were not yeomen or manual 
workers. Only with the coming of the Slavic Jews does the American 
Jewish community include a relatively large number of blue-collar wage 
earners. Many of these shop and factory hands were needleworkers who 
had no desire to remain chained to the sewing machine; they viewed their 
jobs as garment workers as but the first step upward in commerce and in- 
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dustry. It is difficult to determine how many managed to unshackle them- 
selves. Over the years the numbers were not small. Certainly by 1920 the 
children of the new arrivals succeeded in rejecting the factories or the 
petty parental stores; the majority of these native-born children became 
white-collar workers and professionals. 

Plutocrats? The American Jews were compelled to be satisfied with 
less than riches; their hopes, certainly their realizations, were more mod- 
est. American imperialism and corporate monopoly owe little to them. 
They were rarely numbered among the moneyed men of the Gilded Age 
who overshadowed the government and the economy. With but rare ex- 
ceptions Jewish capitalists controlled no resources; they were not found 
among the great industrial leaders; they were peripheral figures. It took at 
least thirty years for the new East European immigration to build strong 
unions that brought its members decent living and working conditions in 
the needle industry. The Jewish unions were in the forefront of those that 
furthered cooperation between employer and employee. They worked to 
abolish sweatshop and prison labor; they furthered social welfare, en- 
gaged in reform politics, created leisure, educational, and financial agen- 
cies for the rank and file, and did much to raise the standard of living and 
thinking in the garment industry. In a very modest fashion enterprising 
Jews turned out at times to be economic pioneers. In Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin, the brothers Joseph and Henry Mann, who had arrived in town in 
1860, introduced the first saw mill. Later Joseph was elected mayor. In 
Evansville, Jacob Eichel sparked the effort that brought the city its first 
electric light plant, its first brick street, and its first tobacco warehouse. 
Otto Mears was instrumental in bringing the railroad to Colorado’s 
Western Slope.” 


THE REAL CONTRIBUTION OF THE JEWS 
TO THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


The importance of distributing basic commodities and extending credit to 
hundreds of thousands in the towns, villages, and hamlets of America can 
hardly be overestimated. This was a role in which the Jew shone. The 
Jewish store everywhere provided a variety of goods for the masses and 
helped create markets for the manufacturer. In one of the Spectator essays 
for 1712 Joseph Addison wrote of the Jews: “They are like the pegs and 
nails of a great building which, though they are but little value in them- 
selves, are absolutely necessary to keep the whole frame together.” This 
statement applies particularly to Jewish shopkeepers whether in the met- 
ropolitan areas or in the village general stores. As retailers, wholesalers, 
and manufacturers, as bosses and workers, they more than any other 
group are primarily responsible for the clothing industry in this country. 
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Their mass production and distribution of good clothes has helped de- 
mocratize United States society; the leveling effect of good clothes of 
similar styles and material available to all persons is an important achieve- 
ment. “The Jewish needle made America the best dressed nation in the 
world.”°7 


WERE THE JEWS INNOVATIVE? 


The Jews were not innovators; often, however, they were the wheel- 
horses of the economy. In the postbellum South Jewish businessmen, if 
only in a modest fashion, helped effect a real reconstruction in the post- 
Reconstruction period. They built synagogs, textile mills, private banks, 
and, above all, retail, wholesale, and jobbing houses. They were among 
the elect who pumped new blood into the almost lifeless devastated 
South. It is no historical accident that in postbellum Arkansas alone over a 
dozen villages and hamlets were named after Jews. Their accomplish- 
ments in the South were not unique; there was no section of the country 
which did not shelter Jews notable for their place in the American econ- 
omy: Ochs and Pulitzer in newspapers; Florsheim in shoes; Nelson Mor- 
ris in meat; Schiff and the California Hellmans in commercial and invest- 
ment banking; the Strauses in department stores, Rosenwald in the mail- 
order business, Louis Marshall in law, and the Cones in textiles. Levi 
Straus made his name “levis” a synonym for a good pair of pants and Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx did the same for a good suit of clothes. Jews were 
among the first pioneers to develop Alaska and New Mexico commer- 
cially; two Milwaukee merchants, A. W. Rich and Lewis Silber, provided 
a large dining room for their employees, set up a sick fund, and sweetened 
their labors with picnics and banquets. Even more constructive was the 
effort of Edward Albert Filene to make Filene’s of Boston a cooperative 
enterprise in which the employees would share in the fruits of their labor. 
This attempt which failed cost Filene control of the business. 

Some Jewish businessmen had very unusual careers. After beginning 
his life work by studying literature and music in Paris, the German, Isaac 
Leopold Rice (1850-1915), who had come to America as a child, wrote a 
monograph on the subject, What is Music. Then he turned to law, study- 
ing and teaching at Columbia and helping John W. Burgess establish its 
department of political science. He became a very successful lawyer and 
financier, reorganizing railroads and the infant electrical industry. As 
president of the Electric Storage Battery Company he furthered the man- 
ufacture of batteries; his holdings in the Electric Boat Company, builder 
of submarines, made him a millionaire. In the 1880’s he founded and sup- 
ported the Forum, a national magazine, and found time in his very busy 
life to write for the North American Review and the Century. This is the 
man who invented the Rice Gambit in chess. Rice was already a graduate 
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of Columbia Law School and well on the way to a great career, before his 
homeland Bavaria completely emancipated its Jews.”® 

It requires no elaborate commentary to explain what the industrial 
revolution here meant to the Jew. America was synonymous with oppor- 
tunity for the individual. The new economic changes brought to many 
Jews a degree of success: money, comfort, and the ability to provide ade- 
quately for their children. Because of their economic advances Jews 
hoped that the Gentiles would accept them as socials equals; in this expec- 
tation most of them were disappointed. Inasmuch as the new economy 
required people with skills, men with special training in law and the 
physical sciences, Jews found their way into the professions in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. There was no need for the able and the intelligent to 
turn to petty trade and hawking, activities that were not intellectually 
challenging, not emotionally rewarding. As this country became the rich- 
est industrial state in the world, great cities sprang up, large Jewish com- 
munities began to emerge in their midst, important because the Jewish 
masses in them, numbering hundreds of thousands, became articulate and 
began to exercise influence. Here in these metropolitan centers Jews now 
possessed the means, the technical knowledge, and the facilities to create 
institutions of a national character. Because this new Jewish urban society 
was huge in size and riven by ethnic, class, and cultural disparities, group 
hostilities were never absent. In New York, in particular, there was a 
temporary emergence of a schismatic Marxist working class, limited in 
number but vigorous in polemics, at odds with all other Jews, rich or 
poor, who cherished bourgeois ideals. Thus solidarity among Jews was 
broken for a time until repeated calamities abroad and the common 
American cultural impact induced the two groups to tolerate one another. 

In a negative sense wealth often encouraged the cultivation of class 
distinctions, social aloofness, and the rise of exclusive clubs. In this area 
Jews patterned themselves slavishly on the Gentiles. Some Jewish families 
of wealth and distinction, like the Belmonts, the Dillons, and the Fleisch- 
manns, drifted away from Judaism. In a positive sense wealth brought a 
consciousness of power that prompted a Schiff to talk boldly to a Roose- 
velt or a Taft on behalf of Russian Jewry and to scorn to truckle to the 
Russian envoy Count Sergei de Witte. With riches came a degree of 
munificence that was undreamt of in earlier generations. The openhand- 
edness of the Rosenwalds, Nathan Straus, and the Guggenheims was pos- 
sible only in a productive world sired by the industrial revolution. With 
opportunity and wealth came education, leisure, culture, and its concomi- 
tant, the rise of the Jewish intellectual. It is interesting to recall that three 
of New York’s important banking families also gave birth to academi- 
cians and publicists of note: the Seligmans, the Sachses, and the War- 
burgs. The economic freedom which the Jew here enjoyed not only made 
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it possible for many to live well, but afforded them the opportunity, long 
denied them in other lands, to unfold mentally and emotionally; through 
the diversity of doing and thinking came free play for creative impulses. 

Thus the industrial revolution opened new vistas for huge numbers 
of Jews, most of whom were born disadvantaged. A unique but not atypi- 
cal story is that of the Kahn family. Joseph Kahn, a modest humble Ger- 
man, came to these shores about the year 1881 and worked hard to eke 
out an existence. Some of his boys—he had six all told—had to hustle as 
teenagers to help feed the family. At least four of them achieved national 
recognition as builders, contractors, engineers, and architects. Julius, a 
charming refined gentleman, created the Truscon Steel Company which 
pioneered in erecting steel reinforced concrete factories. Moritz was sent 
to Russia by the company when it became one of the chief designers of 
the Soviet Union’s industrial program. Felix built the first American un- 
derground parking facility and was one of the partners of the Six Compa- 
ny’s Inc. which fashioned the $49,000,000 Hoover Dam, one of the great 
engineering marvels of the West. Albert, the greatest of them all and the 
founder of the family business, has been called the world’s most famous 
industrial architect. His commercial buildings are found on five conti- 
nents and in 134 cities in this country. For the Ford Motor Company 
alone he designed and built over a thousand factories.*° 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE JEW IN THE GENERAL COMMUNITY, 1841-1920 


THE PROBLEM OF IDENTITY 


paer must always be maintained as to the significance of the 

American Jews in the life of the land. Economically aggressive and 
successful, they were not unimportant; the country found them useful, 
and benefited from them. On the other hand they were in no sense indis- 
pensable; just before the closing of the immigration gates, Jews consti- 
tuted fewer than 3% percent of America’s millions. But they were not an 
isolated body, certainly not before six o’clock in the evening; as an urban 
bourgeois group they were in constant touch with their Gentile neigh- 
bors. Very few made a living taking in each other’s washing. It was inevi- 
table that the Christian world of their neighbors would influence Ameri- 
ca’s Jews profoundly. In the decades before and after the Civil War the 
Jews, many of whom were Central European immigrants, had a problem 
of identity. They lived in three cultures: the German, the Jewish, and the 
American. Back in Europe, still a continent of disabilities, oppression, and 
rejection, the Jewish cultural factor was pronounced. Here in the United 
States Jews were given a choice; they had to come to terms voluntarily 
with Germanism, Judaism, and Americanism. This most of them did, suc- 
cessfully, comfortably. The secretary of Madison, Wisconsin’s congrega- 
tion was active in the turnverein and in the German Masonic lodge and 
ran with Engine Company No. 2 of the volunteer firemen. 

The German Jews could not and did not throw their German heri- 
tage into the garbage can with their German boots. The culture of the Fa- 
therland was inbred in them; emotionally, intellectually they could not 
divorce themselves from the past. In matters academic Central Europe of 
the first half of the nineteenth century had a great deal to give them; 
America was still a cultural satellite of Europe to which many here looked 
for guidance in the arts and sciences. German culture was to persist here 
into the twentieth century; even the native-born youngsters could not es- 
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cape its influence. Young Israel, a children’s magazine of the 1870's, pub- 
lished a German supplement, Libanon. Parents were determined that their 
offspring not forget the rock whence they were hewn." 


IDENTIFICATION WITH GERMAN CULTURE 


Immigrants from Germany, Austria, and Hungary were bent on pursuing 
a German Jewish way of life. This gave them a sense of security even as a 
later generation of émigrés from Eastern Europe insisted on retaining 
their Yiddish and its allied cultural institutions. Since the early eighteenth 
century many of the thousands of German Christians who came here had 
found comfort in close settlements and colonies; the Jews attained the 
same goal by huddling together in urban ghettos. Yet the Jews were not 
intensely separatist; they did not reject their new home. Some New York 
state Hollanders were still speaking Dutch two hundred years after the 
English had occupied New Amsterdam and even today the Pennsylvania 
“Dutch” give lip and heart loyalty to their beloved patois. At the insis- 
tence of German Americans the German language was taught in the pub- 
lic schools of several large cities of this country as late as World War I. 

The first generation of Jewish Central European newcomers who 
lived till the end of the nineteenth century could not, would not, surren- 
der the language of their fathers. Their club and lodge minutes were writ- 
ten in that almost holy tongue; American Jewish devotees wrote and pub- 
lished German poetry. The American-born artist, Toby Edward 
Rosenthal, who was to live most of his life in Munich, wrote his memoirs 
in German; Ernst Troy (Treu) wrote a bilingual autobiography; the years 
in his homeland were recorded in German, but he switched to English 
when he began to recite his American experiences. Even the Americaniz- 
ers did not reject the idiom that they had brought with them. Only four 
years after his arrival, the young and eager Rabbi Isaac Mayer Wise had 
gone to Washington where he was privileged to chat with Seward, 
Webster, and President Taylor. He identified completely with this land 
and its ethos yet he wrote his reminiscences in German and his ardent 
love letters to his second wife-to-be in the tongue that he would never 
forget.? 

A great deal of the preaching in mid-nineteenth century American 
Jewish synagogs was in German; some of the members could not follow 
an English address. German preaching was to continue if only occasion- 
ally into the early twentieth century. If Rabbi Raphall of New York was 
drafted to pray for Congress it was because the local Washington hazzan 
knew little English. The notable trio, Rabbis David Einhorn, Samuel Ad- 
ler, and Samuel Hirsch rarely, if ever, preached in English, and when the 
Gettysburg hero, General Edward S. Salomon addressed the B’nai B’rith 
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in Chicago in 1866 he, too, spoke to the members in the language that 
they knew best. As late as the 1890’s one of the groups in the National 
Council of Jewish Women devoted itself to a study of the literature of 
the Vaterland in the original. Many of the Central European immigrants 
held on stubbornly to their ancestral German long after they were, it 
seems, completely Americanized. They taught it in the Sunday Schools, 
insisted on its use at congregational meetings, wrote synagogal constitu- 
tions in that language, and in a few towns they demanded, as late as the 
twentieth century, that the minutes be kept in that language. In general, 
however, the shift was made to English after one generation, in some in- 
stances a long generation. By the 1870’s and 1880's pulpit addresses and 
congregational sessions were in English; the new generation of natives 
would not have it otherwise. The fashionable New York Die Harmonie 
still calls itself the Harmonie Club.° 

Many immigrants from Germany, Jews and Gentiles alike, believed 
that their fatherland was much farther ahead than the United States in lit- 
erature, the arts, and the sciences—to say nothing of table manners—and 
a good case could be made for their contention. Jews supported German 
schools and taught in them; for postbellum American Jewry German was 
a status language and it was intent on furthering it. There was no question 
that Germany was culturally outstanding, indeed the greatest center for 
general and Jewish scholarship in the mid-nineteenth century. After a 
fashion the new Johns Hopkins of the 1880’s was an educational satellite 
of that land. The Jewish Forty-Eighters, for the most part political radi- 
cals and religious agnostics, were steeped in the best European traditions; 
the educated rabbis who migrated here from the 1840’s to the 1860's 
were men of erudition; most of them were deeply rooted in German 
learning and classical scholarship. As late as 1889 Felix Adler and Bern- 
hard Felsenthal corresponded in German; Adolph Lewisohn gave his li- 
brary of German books to City College of New York; Jacob Schiff made 
a liberal contribution to Cornell to further Germanic studies.‘ 


JEWS IN GERMAN SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


In spite of the prejudice in Germany against Jews, a prejudice which was 
rarely absent, the Jews here felt close to that land and its culture. Thus it 
was that they became members of German societies in all parts of this 
country as far west as the Pacific Coast cities. As late as the twentieth cen- 
tury Central European Jews everywhere, men and women, were members 
and leaders of German clubs and organizations devoted to music, dancing, 
Masonry, philanthropy, politics, and athletics. Many were members of 
turnvereins. Out West, in Los Angeles, a turnverein was organized by 
Emil Harris, a peace officer noted for his capture of a notorious bank rob- 
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ber. In 1878 Harris became Los Angeles’s chief of police. Because some of 
the older American pioneer societies would not accept Germans, Jews 
joined with others in establishing and maintaining pioneer clubs of their 
own. The German theatre was another favorite domain of American 
Jews. They stood out as patrons, producers, actors, and writers, and when 
they stopped going it entered its period of decline. It was the American 
German theatre that brought over Bogumil Dawison, a Polish Jew, for 
guest performances. Dawison was considered by many to be Europe’s 
foremost actor. In their own social clubs Jews produced German plays and 
operettas. The intellectuals among them joined the many German literary 
organizations; a society of German writers was formed as late as 1906 and 
included in its roster such notables as Hugo Muensterberg, Dr. Simon 
Baruch, Herman Rosenthal, and Carl F. Hauser.’ 


THE GERMAN PATRIOTISM OF THE AMERICAN JEWS 


American Jews came to the aid of the refugees who fled Europe after the 
failure of the 1848 revolutions. The subsequent emergence of the new 
German empire and its defeat of the French in the Franco-Prussian War 
revived the dormant German patriotism of American Jewry eager to iden- 
tify with the new Germany in the hour of its ascendancy. By 1870 most, 
not all, Jews had forgotten the old disabilities from which they had fled 
and were still apparently unmindful of the new anti-Semitic sentiment in 
the old homeland. Jewry was now emancipated in Germany and the 
émigrés were ready to forget the past. German American Jewry rejoiced 
in the military successes of 1870-1871 and in the flush of patriotism 
rushed to help the German widows and invalids who were victims of the 
war. They marched proudly in the victory parades of 1871. The Christian 
members of the formerly anti-Jewish Arion Society, in need of additional 
relief funds for Germany, opened their doors once more to the Jews. An 
American Jewish entrepreneur eager to cash in on the Franco-Prussian 
War enthusiasm published a colored lithograph showing massed German 
Jewish soldiers conducting High Holy Day services in an open field near 
the city of Metz. It is a touching genre scene reflecting Jewish religiosity 
and German patriotism, but the picture is, probably, imaginary. It seems 
that there was no such service.® 


JEWS AND AMERICAN GERMAN NEWSPAPERS 


Some Jews owned or edited secular German newspapers. The publication 
of such papers was hardly a patriotic or cultural-ethnic gesture. The men 
who established these organs had strong political convictions, it is true, 
but for the most part they were probably motivated by the desire to make 
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money. Building a German newspaper empire was a goal to which Dr. 
Edward Morwitz of Philadelphia dedicated himself, successfully. He 
owned and published dozens of periodicals, most of which were German; 
one at least was English and one was an American Jewish periodical. Mor- 
witz also controlled a Newspaper Union, a news and advertising service 
supplying hundreds of papers throughout the country. A number of the 
publishers, editors, and reporters in the German newspaper field were 
men of influence and great ability. Among them were Lewis (Ludwig) N. 
Dembitz, Charles Louis Bernays, and Henry Boernstein. The latter two, 
both from St. Louis, were connected with the Anzeiger des Westens, the 
oldest German paper west of the Mississippi. Bernays served as editor, 
Boernstein as owner and publisher. They were strong pro-Union men, 
Republicans, politicians, supporters of Abraham Lincoln. 

A number of Jews who began as reporters or editors for German pa- 
pers later made careers for themselves in the English press. Joseph Pu- 
litzer was the most distinguished of these. This young Hungarian immi- 
grant began his work as a journalist on a daily owned by Carl Schurz; 
earlier Pulitzer had served under him as a cavalryman in the Civil War. 
Another Hungarian of lesser stature but very well known in his day was 
Carl Frank Hauser, the Jewish Mark Twain. For many years he was on 
the staff of Puck but worked also for the New York Herald. Like the East 
European badhan, the minstrel or jester, Hauser read poems at weddings 
and funerals and lectured to appreciative audiences. At one of his talks a 
woman seeking to disconcert him, presented him with a doll. Unper- 
turbed he looked at the doll critically, turned to his auditors and said: 
“This child seems to be suffering for want of nourishment. Perhaps some 
lady in the audience will be kind enough to oblige.” 

The Jews here published German Jewish newspapers, generally 
weeklies, for their specific needs as a distinct community. The papers 
were all in German or were English papers with German supplements. 
They were really part of the religious press, not truly secular, because for 
Jews there is little distinction between the mundane and the religious. 
They appealed to the immigrant in his mother tongue in order to help 
make the transition to the American way of life relatively painless. Fre- 
quently these journals provided a medium for the leaders, the editors, to 
vent their personal philosophies; they were instruments not only to edu- 
cate but to gain power, a following. Indirectly they served to perpetuate 
German culture.’ 


THE DAMROSCH CLAN 


In the area of music the impact of German culture on America is well 
documented in the influence exerted by the immigrant Damrosch family 
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which came here in 1871. Though not typical, the lives of Leopold Dam- 
rosch, his two sons, Frank and Walter, and his daughter Clara, reflect 
what the German Jews at their best did for this country. Leopold (1832- 
1885) was very probably born with the name Blutkopf, Bloody Head, 
which translated into Hebrew became Damrosch. After studying medi- 
cine he turned to music and enjoyed a successful career in his homeland as 
a solo violinist, as a leader of a choral society, and as a symphony conduc- 
tor. He married a Christian, converted to Lutheranism, and then sailed for 
the United States to accept a post with the Arion Society. In New York, 
in a day when the Italian opera was dominant, he furthered the German 
opera, established an oratorio society and a symphonic orchestra, and pro- 
duced a great music festival conducting an orchestra of 250, and a chorus 
of 1,200 singers. Among the works he composed was an opera Sulamith. 
Curiously, just about the same time, Abraham Goldfaden, the playwright 
and musician, still in Europe, wrote a Yiddish opera with the same title. 
There can be no question that Damrosch did much to raise the musical 
standards of New York in the decade of the 1870’s and 1880’s. 

Leopold’s two sons, Frank and Walter, both natives of Breslau, car- 
ried on his work. Like other “Jewish” boys Frank studied at New York’s 
City College and then moved to Denver where he clerked and worked as 
a pianist, organist, and as supervisor of music in the public schools. Re- 
turning to New York he organized a workmen’s chorus, became director 
of music in the public schools of the metropolis, led symphony concerts 
for young people, and encouraged the musical education of the boys and 
girls of the Lower East Side. In 1905 James Loeb gave $500,000 to fur- 
ther the Institute of Musical Art, a conservatory directed by Frank, which 
provided training of a high quality for the youth of the city. Frank’s 
brother, Walter, followed closely in the footsteps of his father, for he led 
oratorio and symphony societies and promoted an appreciation of Wag- 
nerian opera. He composed operas and music for orchestras, traveled with 
the New York Symphony throughout the United States, and for the first 
time brought an American orchestra to Europe. With the advent of 
broadcasting he gave radio concerts, using this medium to introduce good 
music to children, thus becoming one of the important music educators of 
his generation. Frank and Walter were not raised as Jews. Clara, their sis- 
ter, married the Jewish musician David Mannes. Their son, Leopold 
Damrosch Mannes, and a son of Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, were the 
inventors of the Kodachrome process for making colored photographs.® 


ACCULTURATION 


If the Damrosches were completely assimilated and acculturated “Jews,” 
they differed from other Jews in that they were nominally Christian. All 
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Jews in all lands were acculturated and always had been ever since they 
left the Palestinian homeland. Actually acculturation, adaptation, is the 
secret of their survival. The process of becoming one with the larger out- 
side world was often fraught with difficulties; these difficulties in turn 
were exacerbated by intramural conflicts particularly as each wave of Jew- 
ish settlement—natives and older immigrants—confronted newcomers. 
There is some reason to surmise that even as early as the seventeenth cen- 
tury there were hostilities here in the colonies between different strata of 
immigrants which may have reflected different acculturational attitudes. 
Antagonisms may have been furthered by differences in secular cultural 
backgrounds; as a rule, the Sephardim had a better general education than 
the German and East European Jews. Yet despite these conflicts newer 
immigrants did pattern themselves on those who had preceded them. The 
old-timers were their exemplars, whether in the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
nineteenth, or even the twentieth century. 

The Germans who came here in the mid-nineteenth century found 
earlier settlers who stimulated them to integrate themselves. Despite the 
attachment of the new arrivals to the mother tongue and their traditional 
way of life, they, like all immigrants, were very much influenced by 
American modes, by the dress, food, language, economic activity, and by 
the typical American gumption, bravura. It was not long before the new- 
comers began to neglect the older ceremonies and ritual. They became ac- 
tive in the larger communal and political world about them, an area of 
expression which in a large measure had been denied them in the land 
whence they had come. Here in America, the Gentiles with whom they 
lived and with whom they worked influenced them very much. Emotion- 
ally at least the Jews were less ghettoized than they had been in Europe. 
This free world with its minimum of Jewish ecclesiasticism and social 
controls was most attractive. They were eager to become Americans; inte- 
gration was the best guarantee against anti-Jewish prejudices—so they 
thought. Self-effacement, low visibility as a separate group, was an aim 
they zealously pursued. 

The impact of the American environment was not to be denied; it 
was overwhelming. By the early 1850’s the Independent Order of B'nai 
B’rith, the German Jewish fraternal order, already included an English- 
speaking lodge. The drive of the German Jew was toward integration if 
only as a strategy to effect a comfortable survival, even though the process 
brought some degree of dejudaization. Jews conformed to the prevailing 
political, cultural, economic, and social patterns. Social intercourse, how- 
ever, was on a superficial level. Despite their membership in German- 
speaking orders and militia companies and in English-speaking lodges 
such as the Odd Fellows, Masons, and Redmen, Jews found that the doors 
to intimate social relations were closed to them. The Gentiles wanted to 
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be with their own and this, too, the Jew could understand. He, too, was 
often equally determined to seclude himself in a private world limited to 
Jews with common traits and interests. 

No one was immune from the assimilatory push although the degree 
of adaptation varied with the individual. In only one area was there no 
complete surrender for the Jew as Jew; this was in the area of religion. 
Assimilation in the sense of defection from Judaism and Jewry was re- 
jected summarily by most Jews. Thus far but no farther! Disturbing, con- 
fusing, for the historian or the sociologist is the fact that the dividing line 
between assimilation and acculturation is often invisible. Emile Berliner, 
the inventor, wanted to abolish circumcision which he said created bar- 
riers between Jews and Christians, and he hoped that the Jews would ac- 
knowledge the ethical eminence of Jesus. Yet he was no assimilationist; 
he was active in Jewish organizations. Major Louis Gratz who, so it 
seems, associated with Jews for business reasons only, married out and 
reared a family of Christians. He had assimilated. 

All in all the Central European newcomers of the nineteenth century 
effected a happy synthesis of Germanism and Americanism. They at- 
tacked the crudities of American social behavior but exulted in American 
liberties; they praised German culture but condemned German political 
reaction. In the postbellum period those Germans who had already been 
exposed to American ways for a decade or two distanced themselves rap- 
idly from Europe. Their children certainly speeded up this process. By the 
late 1870’s the typical American of German Jewish origin was clearly ac- 
culturated. There is good reason to believe that the children of the immi- 
grant were ready to forget their German background; some, possibly 
many, were even prepared to negate, certainly to neglect their Jewish 
mores. The public schools made Americans of the children; the young- 
sters were steeped in American and English literature, in Anglo-American 
history and folkways. Most, however, like their parents, never foreswore 
allegiance to Judaism despite the ever-present temptation. An immigrant 
child, Miriam, found Christian Endeavor meetings attractive and proudly 
wore the CE button. Queried by her parents as to its meaning she ingen- 
uously told them that it stood for Evening Circle, but when they discov- 
ered that she was consorting religiously with Protestants they yanked her 
out of the club. She loved to march through the streets with the Salvation 
Army band bravely singing Onward Christian Soldiers and enjoyed pound- 
ing the tambourine in the mission hall. The native-born or Americanized 
children had problems adjusting themselves to their foreign-born reli- 
gious teachers and in turn these immigrant teachers, set in their European 
ways, could not relate to the youngsters. This problem of the gulf be- 
tween the spiritual leaders and their flocks was even wider and deeper in 
the Catholic Church. Many of the priests and prelates, foreign-born, too, 
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did not even share a common ethnic background with their parishioners. 
The Jews were spared this difficulty though on occasion the Germans 
sneered at those religious functionaries who had come from Poland. 

For Jews, and this is probably true of many Gentile newcomers, the 
problem of adjusting to the new way of life was not a severe one. The 
parents wanted the children to Americanize themselves. There can be no 
question that the appearance of the Russian Jews in the 1880’s in massive 
numbers pushed the earlier German immigrants farther into the Ameri- 
can ambit; they did not want to be identified with the incoming aliens. 
World War I completed the process of Americanization; many of the 
Germans began to change their names by adopting Anglo-Saxon equiva- 
lents. A few of the older Germans even became Germanophobes.’ 


THE CHANGING OF NAMES 


How speedy was acculturation? It began almost immediately on landing, 
superficially at least. Leaders like Wise urged their people to integrate: 
“Be Americanized . . . be Jews in the synagogue and Americans every- 
where outside thereof.” Don’t join any ethnic club, not even a Jewish one 
unless it has religious and philanthropic aims. Identify yourselves with 
the general institutions in town. A common sign of integration was the 
change of names. Early in the nineteenth century European Jews had 
been compelled to take family names. Many sported German names redo- 
lent of romance: sweet-smelling flowers, mountains, valleys, precious 
metals, and jewels. A generation later as their children came to the States 
many changed their names once more to conform to the new setting. 
Jews now appear with the names of Rice and Jones. The Arnolds, Allens, 
and Phillipses were leaders of Philadelphia Jewry. There were California 
Israelites who called themselves Barnes, Haines, Cole, Ross, and Brown. 
McDuff Cohen was a cavalryman in the Confederate Army. The Julius 
Brooks family bore the name Bruck in Germany. After crossing the plains 
by muleteam to a placer mining camp in California, the family decided to 
turn eastward, becoming pioneer Jews in Salt Lake. Family members 
boasted that they had trucked in one of the first pianos that graced the ter- 
ritory. A son went to Harvard. Samuel Gelbfish (Yellow Fish) became 
Goldfish, and finally emerged as Goldwyn, the movie magnate."° 


FORMS OF ACCULTURATION 


Jews rarely hesitated to drop the mannerisms, dress, or customs that set 
them apart. They adhered to American mores especially in the smaller 
towns and villages; they had to conform or be isolated and perhaps even 
suffer economic boycott. Slavishly many adopted the American way of 
life. They played poker, they hunted, and became expert riflemen; they 
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trained as prizefighters in order to gain status and if they lived in the 
South they learned to disdain the Negroes. An editor of an Atlanta Jewish 
newspaper disapproved of lynching but not in a case of rape. Negroes, he 
wrote, were to be well treated but there was to be no social equality. Did 
this journalist speak for Atlanta Jewry? Very probably. As late as the 
1870’s Jews dueled in the South and died on the field of honor. As soon as 
Jews rose in the world, they began to give balls and dinners, to organize 
social and literary societies, to join the fashionable cavalry troops, and to 
sit for their portraits. They dropped out of the German clubs and societies 
to become members of English organizations and as the public schools 
improved they abandoned their own inferior parochial schools. The litur- 
gies they read were nearly always accompanied by an English translation. 
As early as 1848 Temple Emanu-E] printed a marriage certificate with an 
English translation on the reverse side. Jews subscribed to the general 
press as well as to American Jewish newspapers. In turn, some of these 
American Jewish journals began to follow the pattern of the daily papers, 
for they introduced book reviews, theatrical criticism, and musical no- 
tices." 


RELIGIOUS ACCULTURATION 


Acculturation in the area of religion spells deculturation. If more and 
more the Jews began to identify with the Christian majority religiously it 
was in the externals and not the essentials of religious thought and con- 
duct. The synagog borrowed the Christian word “congregation”; as early 
as 1810 Philadelphia’s Rodeph Shalom identified Passover with Easter. 
The observance of Christmas by Jews in the nineteenth century was very 
extensive even among the Orthodox. Noah, a member of Shearith Israel, 
allowed his children to hang up Christmas stockings; Jews traded gifts on 
that day and put up trees despite the reproaches of the rabbis. Even some 
of the children of the new Russian migration would not be denied the 
pleasure of hanging up their stockings in the kitchen, stuffing them with 
food, and then stealing back to have a feast. But all this after the parents 
had gone to bed. 

By neglecting traditional practices Jews came that much closer to 
their Christian neighbors thus appearing less and less different. Congrega- 
tions began to drop the use of Hebrew dating, anno mundi, and to adopt 
the secular anno Domini; the dietary laws fell into neglect; Sabbath obser- 
vance declined, the home ceremonies were neglected, and few went to 
synagogal services except on the High Holy Days. Pious women no 
longer wore the prescribed wig; circumcision was scoffed at by the sophis- 
ticated, and when the Savannah synagogal board refused to bury an uncir- 
cumcised member, it was overruled by the congregation. Despite the 
campaigns urging businessmen to close their shops on the Sabbath most 
Jews kept them open and relaxed on Sunday, the national day of rest. 
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American Jews tended to reject congregational controls and admoni- 
tions. Religion meant less to many; believers declined. There were nu- 
merous non-religionists, atheists, agnostics, Deists. Most, if not all of 
them were welcomed in the B’nai B'rith; no questions were asked. The 
unsynagogued could always find a burial society that would be happy to 
accept them. In the new world of science and secularism religion went on 
the defensive; the emancipated skeptics, the intelligentsia brushed ritual 
aside. (Christmas observances might well be an exception.) Men like Sen- 
ator Simon Guggenheim were proud Jews but were in no sense active re- 
ligionists. There were even liberals among the Reform rabbinate who in 
the 1890’s left the synagog to become secular leaders. They addressed 
themselves to literary and historical themes; they preached the gospel of 
humanitarianism, reason, civic virtue, evolution, biblical criticism, and 
comparative religion—on Sunday. At best they were tenuous Jews. 

Well aware of this irrepressible drift to the far left, the Reform lead- 
ers worked to come to terms with the critical challenges of the century. 
They did not become reactionaries. Pleading for religious universalism 
and integration into America’s cultural and ethical world, they insisted, 
too, on an unquestioned loyalty to Judaism. In this insistence Orthodox 
and Reform were one. Intelligent religionists wanted to reconcile the old 
traditions with the new values in science and literature, with the new em- 
phasis on social ideals. Thus all Jewish religionists, centrists, rightists, or 
leftists, but especially the Reformers, embarked on a program of adapting 
religion to the American scene and reducing the distance between Ameri- 
canism and the Jewish spiritual heritage. American Jewish Reform docu- 
mented this effort on the surface level by the introduction of decorum, 
the vernacular prayer book, the American-trained rabbi, modern music, 
Christian type Sunday schools, and even the Christian clerical garb. Far 
more critical and far-reaching was their tacit rejection of the rabbinic 
codes and their deference to almost all the implications of modern critical 
thought. 

The confluence of the two elements, Americanism and Judaism, was 
not unmarked by conflict. In a way this encounter between Jewish sur- 
vival and integration into the larger American life is the history of Jew- 
ish-Christian relations. The pull of acculturation in a free America was 
almost irresistible, spurred on as it was by the resentment which the im- 
migrant generation nursed against an unfree hostile Europe and to a de- 
gree against Jewish traditionalism which it did not always find viable, 
useful, or rewarding in this new world.!? 
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THE EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF THE IMMIGRANTS 


WHAT THEY BROUGHT WITH THEM 


When the “German” Jews began arriving here in the 1830’s and on what 
education, secular training, did they bring with them? It would seem that 
very few were illiterate; most had sufficient learning to carry on their 
modest businesses as shopkeepers. Many were multilingual; all were or 
became bilingual of course for they were learning English and already 
spoke German or Yiddish. In addition most of them could read Hebrew 
though few could translate the prayers they so devoutly rattled off. A sub- 
stantial minority was well-educated. This was true of the Forty-Eighters 
and special families like the Heilprins, a number of whom were or soon 
became polymaths, encyclopedists. As early as 1869 Franz Lieber had 
written to J. K. Bluntschli in Switzerland that the German Jews were in- 
telligent and read better books than the other Germans. This may be true, 
for many of the immigrants from Central Europe were peasants. Franz 
Boas, a Westphalian, became a university professor shortly after his ar- 
rival; the numerous rabbis who were invited to these shores from the 
1850’s on were often university trained; a few held Ph.D. degrees.!? 


EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN JEWS 


Did the first native-born generation of Jews or the children who accom- 
panied their emigrating parents flock to the schools? The typical Ameri- 
can Gentile had but modest schooling. Until the twentieth century at 
least one-third of the states did not even require compulsory attendance in 
the elementary schools. Fewer than half of the youngsters in this country 
attended school. At best boys and girls, Jews as well as Gentiles, did not 
go beyond the first eight grades. They had to stop and go to work. This 
was certainly true until the end of the nineteenth century; after that some, 
certainly the Jews, started sending their youngsters to the high schools. 
Only a few Jews and Gentiles went to college; a very limited number 
found their way abroad to study art, music, and especially medicine. 
American Jews started studying at European schools after the Civil War 
when their parents had attained a modest degree of affluence. By the sec- 
ond half of the century American Jews, especially the women, started 
teaching in the public schools of the larger towns. Some Jews served on 
school boards. One of the Seligmans, De Witt, a commissioner of educa- 
tion in New York City in 1884, urged the introduction of manual train- 
ing into the public schools." 
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COLLEGE TRAINING FOR THE AMERICAN JEWS 


Though few Jewish boys and girls went beyond high school even after 
the turn of the century, individual Jews had matriculated at schools of 
higher learning as early as colonial times. Isaac M. Wise had attempted to 
establish a Jewish secular college, Zion college, in 1855; a Jewish lad, Ja- 
cob P. Solomon won highest honors at Notre Dame in 1858, and before 
the Civil War had run its course there were eighty Jewish youngsters in 
the Free Academy, the later City College of New York. College-trained 
men were needed in the 1860’s to meet the demands of an expanding 
commerce and industry. There was a need for university-trained lawyers, 
engineers, and architects; people were eager to secure better medical and 
dental care. By the 1880’s Jews in numbers were turning to law and med- 
icine and a few had begun to do graduate work at Harvard and Johns 
Hopkins. In 1887 Cyrus Adler, a future leader of American Jewry, re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree at Hopkins in Oriental languages. Ambitious 
Jews were going to Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and the 
University of Virginia no later than the 1860's, and the numbers in- 
creased as the century drew to a close. At Harvard Jewish students were 
found on the class teams playing baseball and football; they rowed on the 
crew and wrote for the Crimson and the Harvard Advocate. Young Rus- 
sian-born Bernard Berenson was on the board of the Harvard Monthly." 


EAST EUROPEAN STUDENTS GO TO COLLEGE 


The increase in the number of Jews who began to go to college in the 
1880’s was in no small measure due to the desire of the metropolitan 
ghetto youngsters to improve themselves. As early as the 1870’s the East 
Side boys of New York’s City College sought exemption from examina- 
tions on Jewish Holy Days; by 1878 over 40 percent of the school’s stu- 
dents were young men who hailed from Lower Manhattan. (Some of 
these students were of course children of the older immigrant generation. 
The East Side had always been a Jewish “ghetto”.) The push for higher 
education became even more visible by 1900 as the younger “Russians,” 
immigrants and natives, began to enter the professional schools. By 1904- 
1905, 74 percent of the student body at City College of New York and 
over 32 percent at Columbia was Jewish; 39 percent of all medical stu- 
dents in the city were Jews. It is believed that in 1918-1919 almost 10 
percent of the students in 106 large American colleges were Jewish. By 
that time American Jewry could point to the fact that its percentage in the 
schools of higher learning was more than twice its incidence in the gen- 
eral population. This thought so frightened President A. L. Lowell of 
Harvard that he attempted to impose a quota on the number of Jewish 
students who sought admission to its halls of learning.'® 
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COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Thus by the beginning of the twentieth century there was a substantial 
increase among Jews of college-trained men and women; only a few of 
these succeeded in securing positions as teachers in the schools of higher 
learning. Jews in very small numbers had been teaching in the so-called 
colleges—often just academies comparable at best to the better high 
schools of the twentieth century—since antebellum times. One of these 
instructors was a Dr. Julius Friedlaender, a Berlin bookseller who came 
over here before the War to teach mathematics. He later returned to Ger- 
many and became one of the chief suppliers of scientific works to Har- 
vard, Yale, and New York’s Astor Library. By 1864 there were two Jew- 
ish instructors in the Free Academy (CCNY); one of them, Adolph 
Werner, professor of German language and literature, served twice as 
Acting President of the College and as head of the New York Teachers 
Association. The first “Jewish” college president was the convert to 
Christianity Ephraim M. Epstein (1829-1913), Baptist preacher, surgeon, 
and founder of the University of Dakota in 1882, in territorial days. At 
first he was the only member of the faculty, teaching sixty-nine students 
for a salary of $700 a year."” 

The teaching of medicine was a field to which a number of Jews 
turned as far back as the early decades of the nineteenth century. After the 
Civil War, at a time when the standards of instruction and training were 
altogether inadequate, many held lectureships and clinical professorships 
in the medical schools of the country. By the fourth quarter of the cen- 
tury better schools, some of which were comparable to the European 
medical colleges, had developed. Individual Jewish medical men were oc- 
casionally recruited for professorships but in general they were ignored. 
Anti-Jewish prejudice certainly motivated these discriminatory practices 
on the part of the tightly knit Gentile professorial cliques. It is interesting 
to note that Joseph Erlanger left a low echelon assistantship in Hopkins in 
1906 to become the head of the department of physiology at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and ultimately was crowned as a Nobel laureate in med- 
icine. Apparently, Hopkins saw no reason to promote him, but in 1947 
the university was prompted to give him an honorary LL.D. 

When Hopkins opened in 1876 it brought the Englishman James Jo- 
seph Sylvester (1814-1897) back to the United States to take the chair of 
mathematics. Sylvester, whose original family name was Joseph, had 
studied at Cambridge in England but could neither secure a degree nor 
teach there because he was a Jew. However he did secure a post at the 
University of London in the 1830’s and then taught at Jefferson’s Univer- 
sity of Virginia in 1841-1842. He resigned when the faculty refused to 
expel a student who, apparently, had referred slightingly to him as a Jew. 
Failing to secure an appointment at one of the better American schools he 
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returned to England till Hopkins summoned him. It was during his stay 
here that he founded the American Journal of Mathematics and furthered re- 
search in the science in which he was such a distinguished practitioner. 
He was one of the great mathematicians of the nineteenth century. In 
1883 after Oxford had already removed its restrictions on Jews, Sylvester 
was offered a very prestigious appointment there. He was succeeded at 
Hopkins by another Jew, Fabian Franklin. Sylvester was an eccentric but 
an unusually gifted man for he was a fine Latinist, a translator, and a mu- 
sician of parts.'® 

The prevalent racism and its concomitant conviction that good jobs 
were the prerogative of native-born white Anglo-Saxon Protestants not 
only prevented Jews from rising in the medical school hierarchies but 
kept them from advancing in nearly all university posts. This was to be 
true till—at the earliest—the second quarter of the twentieth century. 
There were always exceptions. Young Joseph Jastrow (1863-1944) was 
given a professorship in psychology at Wisconsin in 1888. Jastrow was a 
native of Warsaw from where his father, a German-born rabbi, had been 
expelled because of his sympathy for the Polish rebels. Joseph was proba- 
bly the first or one of the first men in this country to receive a Ph.D. de- 
gree in psychology. His wife was a daughter of Benjamin Szold, the Bal- 
timore rabbi; her sister was Henrietta, the actual editor of the Jewish 
Publication Society and the founder in later years of Hadassah, the Ameri- 
can women’s Zionist organization. In his early days Jastrow was an exper- 
imental psychologist; later this felicitous writer became a very successful 
popularizer in his chosen field to the dismay of the university authorities 
who would have preferred that he continue his research work. He was 
the first secretary of the American Psychological Association and eventu- 
ally its president. Like the University of Wisconsin, Hopkins, Harvard, 
Pennsylvania, Chicago, and New York University all had two or three 
Jews who occupied chairs; but only men of superb talent, national repute, 
or wealth and social connections could hope to receive recognition in 
American schools before the dawn of the new century. 

If talented Jews had begun to receive appointments in the neutral 
areas of science, languages, and foreign literature in the nineteenth cen- 
tury very few were welcomed into the more “sensitive” areas of American 
history and English literature until the twentieth century. Here, too, 
there were of course always exceptions. Brilliant thinkers like the immi- 
grant Morris Raphael Cohen (1880-1947) and Horace Meyer Kallen 
(1882-1974) were given grudging recognition. Cohen was a rare intel- 
lect, a scholar in the field of mathematics, law, and philosophy. Kallen 
was an educationist, philosopher, and psychologist. Shortly after he grad- 
uated from Harvard he was invited to teach English at Princeton but was 
dropped after two years; rumor had it that his colleagues did not know 
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that he was a Jew when they hired him. He taught for many years at 
Wisconsin as an instructor but was not advanced. He finally made a career 
for himself in New York City at the New School for Social Research.'® 


THE CONCERN OF JEWS FOR EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


Although this country gave birth to relatively few great men in culture 
and knowledge in the second half of the nineteenth century, many Amer- 
icans were interested in books, learning, art, music, and the stage. This 
avid interest in education was bound to influence the Jews if indeed they 
required any stimulus. It was traditional among them to study, to know. 
In essence Jews of the last 1,000 years have been a literate people. Here in 
the United States in a land of rising culture, expanding technology, and 
economic opportunity, they turned to the arts, the sciences, and the pro- 
fessions. Their interest was a very gradual not a sudden growth. As early 
as the middle 1850’s the younger generation started organizing literary 
societies; fifteen, twenty years later it was increasingly evident that Jews 
were moving into the fields of literature, the sciences, and the professions. 
More than 100 Jews were already practicing law in New York City. 
American Jewry, hardly a quarter of a million strong, published and read 
about fifteen American Jewish papers; Jewish lads were more than well 
represented in the high schools and colleges. As early as 1882 ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes had expressed the opinion that the Jews, for their number of 
course, sent more children to school than any other American group. This 
observation may well be correct.” 


THE CULTURED INDIVIDUAL 


The generalization that Jews were interested in learning is justified; it be- 
comes incarnate through a few examples. Adolf Kraus, the international 
head of the B’nai B’rith order, Henry Greenebaum, the Chicago banker, 
and Simon Wolf, the dedicated Washington lobbyist for American 
Jewry, were all immigrants who came here with little schooling. All 
three educated themselves; Wolf built up an unusually fine library. Isaac 
Henry Weil (1823-1890) of Philadelphia, another autodidact, became a 
learned man, a literary and music critic, and a good chess player. The 
Philadelphia Jewish businessman, Simon Adler Stern, who was steeped in 
the knowledge of French, German, and English literature, still found 
time to translate the works of Heine and Auerbach and to become an ex- 
cellent violinist. Samuel Rosenthal of Baltimore went to work at four- 
teen, succeeded in becoming a clothing manufacturer and banker, wrote 
articles on law and business for some of the best American magazines, and 
collected a fine library of poetry, science, and philosophy. There were 
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dozens of other Jews in middle and late nineteenth century America 
whose lives are equally interesting and illuminating. 

In the field of education two men stand out for achievements of na- 
tional significance. They are Henry Marcus Leipziger (1854-1917) and 
Abraham Flexner (1866-1959). Early in the 1880’s Leipziger induced a 
number of wealthy New Yorkers to establish the Hebrew Technical In- 
stitute where he could train the newly arriving East Europeans in trades 
and crafts (1884-1891). After serving as an assistant superintendent of 
public schools he became supervisor of an adult educational system—the 
Leipziger Lectures—that brought knowledge and enlightenment to liter- 
ally millions of the city’s men and women. He also organized a vast lec- 
ture series for the New Yorkers in their public schools, turning them into 
a veritable People’s University in the first decade of the new century. 
Very few men, if any, have had a greater influence on adult education in 
New York City than Leipziger. 

Flexner, from Louisville, worked on an entirely different level. Le- 
ipziger worked with the many, Flexner with the few. Despite the ravages 
of the panic of the 1870’s his family sent him to college giving him the 
training that made it possible for him to run a very successful private 
school. Then, dropping his teaching, he went to Harvard and abroad in 
order to secure a truly good education. With the help of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching which employed him, 
Flexner helped raise the standards of American medical schools through a 
report which he published in 1910. When implemented his recommen- 
dations did much to prepare the way for the country’s present-day schools 
of medicine; there are few better. A few years later (1913) he joined the 
Rockefeller General Education Board and helped raise the millions of 
dollars needed to support the type of school which his report had envis- 
aged. In 1930 this eminent American was chosen to direct the new Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study at Princeton. He remembered for his empha- 
sis on research and sound scholarship, and his autobiography, I 
Remember.” 


JEWISH LITTERATEURS 


ANTEBELLUM WRITERS 


In 1845 a New Yorker reporting to a German-Jewish newspaper said that 
most of the city’s Jews were uncouth and unlearned; seventy-five years 
later American Jewry could boast of numerous scholars, born Jews, who 
were men of national and even of international import. The Jews had 
come a long way. Yet even as late as 1920 they were only beginning to 
make themselves known on the larger literary stage. They had learned 
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much but they were certainly not among the great; the mid-nineteenth 
century American, avid though he was for knowledge, was in no sense a 
cultural exemplar. This was particularly true in the postbellum South 
where the primitive rural economy and the continuing impact of the 
older slave culture crushed inspiration and advance. What there was of 
worth in American literature and cultural aspiration was primarily North- 
ern whence came people like Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Thoreau, Bancroft, Lowell, Motley, Bryant, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. The Jews, humble immigrants, did not figure in this pan- 
theon. As late as 1860, at most 150,000 strong, they were still struggling 
to make a living. 

Writers, human beings, are inconsiderate in that they do not auto- 
matically fit into chronological schemata. There were a number of post- 
bellum survivors of the cultured Jewry of antebellum days. Penina Moise 
and other Southern women continued to write poetry for a generation af- 
ter the fall of the Confederacy. Jacob Clavius Levy, a Charlestonian who 
had moved southward to Savannah, was well read in Christian theologi- 
cal literature. His erudition—and confusion—is amply registered in his 
unpublished anti-Christian polemic Vindiciae Judaeorum (Defense of the 
Jews). He also wrote an extensive review on current Jewish works and re- 
ligious thinking for the Southern Quarterly Review in 1844. Jacob’s son 
Samuel Yates Levy was a playwright. Also difficult to pigeonhole chrono- 
logically is Thomas Cooper De Leon (1839-1914) who, though he wrote 
his books in the days after the War, was still a child of the old South, 
deeply rooted in South Carolina’s tradition. One of President Jefferson 
Davis’s secretaries, Thomas De Leon was probably Alabama’s first profes- 
sional writer as the author of Four Years in Rebel Capitals. He was a soldier, 
a poet, an author, essayist, mystery play writer, director of public pag- 
eants, journalist, theatre manager, newspaper editor, and translator from 
the French—all in all the complete litterateur.?? 


THE POSTBELLUM GENERATION OF JEWISH WRITERS, 
1860-1900 


In 1890 the impresario Max Maretzek wrote a volume of memoirs called 
Sharp and Flats. It was a sequel to Crotchets and Quavers (1855). Charming, 
breezy, amusing, the work is an embroidered autobiography of his experi- 
ences. Maretzek was an Austrian but the Jewish literati of the postbellum 
world were in the main native Americans some of whom were college 
trained. Most were minor figures who have merited no mention in the 
standard histories of literature. Among these craftsmen were writers of 
short stories, dramatists, humorists, poets, novelists, and translators from 
the French and German. One man wrote a landmark history of New 
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York City that went into several editions. A wealthy Southern pharmacist 
assembled the largest collections in the United States of the poetry of 
Burns. 

Literary and drama criticism was a field that attracted a number of 
very competent men. The Civil War surgeon Dr. Nathan Mayer wrote 
critical reviews for the Hartford Times. George Jean Nathan (1852-1958), 
the later editor of The American Mercury with H. L. Mencken, became one 
of America’s most distinguished dramatic critics. Others were Ludwig 
Lewisohn whose articles appeared in The Nation and Montrose Moses 
(1878-1934), an anthologist and biographer, who wrote for The Indepen- 
dent. Possibly the most influential of all the critics around the year 1900 
was Alan Dale (Alfred J. Cohen), a native of England who wrote for sev- 
eral of the most important New York papers beginning in 1887. 

Two men may be used as exemplars of the talent that distinguished 
the more cultured Jews of the Gilded Age. The English-born father of 
Barnet Phillips had settled in Philadelphia as an agent of the Rothschilds; 
as a banker he realized the importance of European training so he sent his 
son to study in Germany and France in the days before the Civil War. On 
his return home young Phillips served as a soldier under the Southern 
flag. He was a chemist, an archaeologist, an ichthyologist, a commodity 
broker, a writer of novels and short stories, and a student of the fine arts; 
above all he was a journalist. When he died in 1905 he was editor of the 
Book Review section of the New York Times. Dr. Rodrigues Ottolengui 
(1861-1937) was another talented figure. He was a well-known New 
York dentist, a grandson of the early Charleston dentist, Dr. B. A. Ro- 
drigues who had invented an artificial palate and been active in organiz- 
ing a national dental association. Ottolengui wrote books on dentistry, 
edited a professional magazine, and was a pioneer in using x-ray and hyp- 
notism in his practice. He was also a learned entomologist, a fine photog- 
rapher, and a recognized writer of detective stories, one of which was 
translated into French, German, and Polish.” 


WRITERS OF THE EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By the early 1900’s a generation of American Jews with considerable for- 
mal education had come to maturity. Thus it was at this time that Ameri- 
can Jews—continuing to read—now also began to write. Among the mil- 
lion or so Jews in this country there were a number who achieved some 
distinction in the world of literature. James Oppenheim wrote poetry, 
Robert Nathan, stories, novels, and plays, and Waldo David Frank (1889- 
1967), cultural history and novels. Gustavus Myers published his History 
of the Great American Fortunes (1910) as part of the literature of social pro- 
test, attacking the economic pirates of that generation. The poet, literary 
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critic, and horticulturist, Joel Elias Spingarn (1875-1939) taught compar- 
ative literature at Columbia till 1911 when the president Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler pushed him out; Spingarn was a crusader for good causes, a sol- 
dier in the battle for academic freedom, and a founder of the National 
Association for the Advancement of the Colored People. He was also a 
founder of the house of Harcourt, Brace & Company which published 
some distinguished writers and thinkers. This brilliant and erudite man 
had written his History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (1899) when 
he was only twenty-four years of age. Spingarn was a complete Renais- 
sance man in the best sense of the term.” 


THE PRESS, JOURNALISTS, AND PUBLISHERS 


In one area of intellectual activity, publishing, the Jews had an unbroken 
line going back to the last decade of the eighteenth century when Benja- 
min Gomez and Naphtali Judah of New York City began putting their 
names on the books they issued. There were never many Jewish publish- 
ers but there were always some. Generally these Jewish publishers were 
not important entrepreneurs; they combined bookselling with publishing 
and operated on a small scale. Moses Polock of Philadelphia issued text- 
books, drama, and fiction including the writings of the first American 
novelist. After he had made some money he became a rare book dealer 
and a collector, especially of Americana and works for children. On his 
death his business was carried on by his nephew Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
probably the most distinguished rare book dealer in the United States in 
his day. Other Jewish publishers included Adolphus Solomons of Philip 
and Solomons who published Gardner’s Photographic Sketches of the War 
and Selmar Hess who pioneered in the production of massive illustrated 
works on art, nature, and history which he sold on a subscription basis. 
The Austrian August Brentano began in antebellum days as a bookseller 
and stationer in New York City; after his death the business, carried on 
by his nephew, assumed international proportions. It was this firm that 
published the works of Shaw in this country. 

In the early twentieth century enterprising men in the publishing 
business, men of imagination and courage, began to bring out the best in 
Europe’s and the world’s literature. They were dedicated to this task; for 
them, as one said, publishing was not a profession, it was a way of life. 
The man who said this was Benjamin W. Huebsch, a rabbi’s son. Young 
Huebsch had been a lithographer, a violinist, a music critic for the New 
York Sun before he began putting out the works of Strindberg, Haupt- 
mann, Chekhov, Gorki, James Joyce, and Sherwood Anderson. Alfred 
Knopf was another innovator who was very much interested in European 
literature. Aided by his Polish-born father, an able businessman, Knopf 
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published the influential American Mercury, the mentor of America’s lib- 
eral college youth, and brought out the works of such writers as Henry L. 
Mencken, Joseph Hergesheimer, Floyd Dell, and Carl Van Vechten. In 
1918 Alfred Boni and Horace B. Liveright of the firm of Boni and Liver- 
ight began publishing the Modern Library which not only reprinted the 
best in the world’s literature but also encouraged contemporary writers 
like O’Neill, Dreiser, Ben Hecht, Lewisohn, and Waldo Frank. 

The Modern Library made good books available at a modest price, 
but the real pioneer in bringing the world’s good literature within the 
reach of almost anyone was Emanuel Haldeman-Julius of Philadelphia. 
This son of an educated Russian Jewish immigrant, a craftsman, a book- 
binder, went to work at the age of thirteen. As a socialist freethinker he 
had no sympathy for organized religion. It was while he was editor of a 
socialist weekly in Girard, Kansas, that he began to publish a series of pa- 
perback booklets. These were the Little Blue Books. By 1920 he had is- 
sued 350 titles and had sold more than 30,000,000 copies; by 1941 his 
sales exceeded 200,000,000 copies of man’s best writings. He educated a 
whole generation for a few pennies a booklet. These Jewish publishers 
were truly influential educators and in a sense humanitarians. They fur- 
thered internationalism. They were cultural intermediaries, translators of 
the world’s thinking, exactly as their ancestors had been in the Middle 
Ages when they aided in making the great classics of antiquity available in 
translation. In a way they helped to make all Americans and Europeans 
culturally kin. Wherever they went they carried with them the “pollen of 
thought.”*5 


NEWSPAPERS AND NEWSPAPERMEN 


As a cultural medium in a democracy newspapers are more important 
than books. More accessible than books they influence the thinking and 
the voting of vast numbers. With the advent of the cheap newspaper in 
the 1840's the press began to carry a great deal of weight; it exerted an 
influence that was reinforced on a higher plane by the rise of numerous 
academies and colleges. No later than the second decade of the nineteenth 
century Jews began to make their appearance as reporters, editors, and 
owners of papers. Tradition has it that Major Noah as a teenager reported 
the proceedings of the Harrisburg legislative sessions; for decades to come 
he and his uncle, Naphtali Phillips, edited and owned newspapers. Jacob 
N. Cardozo, the economist, was editor and later owner of The Southern 
Patriot in Charleston. Other editors of some distinction in the years before 
the War were Edwin De Leon who was at the helm of The National Dem- 
ocrat in Washington and Thomas, his brother, who for many years was in 
charge of the Mobile Register. The Sephardic Naars of New Jersey estab- 
lished a dynasty that published papers from 1853 into the twentieth cen- 
tury. They were also active in politics.” 
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After the Civil War Jewish editors made their appearance in many of 
the major cities of the United States. In the late 1870’s one able writer 
and author was even on the staff of a English language paper in Peoria. 
The career of the Bavarian-born journalist, Adolph Delisle Straus is un- 
usually interesting. Straus, a newspaperman at the age of sixteen, reported 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates and ultimately went to work for the New 
York Times. He served as an officer in the Confederate Army and as a gen- 
eral in Nicaragua. Papers in New York and New Orleans employed him 
as a correspondent in Havana and in the middle 1860’s he was the only 
reporter in Mexico City who was permitted to be present at the execution 
of the Emperor Maximilian. In 1893 at the time of the Columbian Expo- 
sition this Jew was awarded the Spanish Royal American Order of Isa- 
bella, the Catholic queen in whose day (1492) the Spanish Jews were 
driven out. Chicago Jewry could hardly have been elated at this honor be- 
stowed upon Straus; the Jewish community had objected unsuccessfully 
to the erection of a statue of Isabella on the Exposition grounds. 

William Frisch, the managing editor of the Baltimore American, was 
one of the first newspapermen to write a weekly political review and to 
exploit City Hall as a source of news; Jacob A. Cantor, a reporter on the 
New York World, climbed the political ladder till he reached Congress; 
the Englishman Morris Phillips, a good newspaperman, bought the New 
York Home Journal and pioneered in emphasizing social news; Horace 
Traubel, socialist and free-lance journalist, worked closely with Walt 
Whitman and edited his works. August Kohn, the South Carolinian, was 
not only a fine journalist but also a successful businessman. During the 
prohibition or dispensary riots in Darlington this probing reporter so an- 
noyed dictatorial governor Ben Tillman that the latter told one of his 
militia officers: “Muzzle Kohn or put him outside the lines.” Gustav Pol- 
lak, Michael Heilprin’s son-in-law, was a publicist like his kinsman 
Fabian Franklin. Pollak wrote for the better papers and magazines as a lit- 
erary critic, an authority on the Austrian drama, and on foreign affairs. 
Franklin left Johns Hopkins to edit the Baltimore News and then went 
north to work for the New York Evening Post. As an internationalist and 
humanitarian he fought for a low tariff, world peace, women’s rights, and 
civic reform, yet he was strongly opposed to prohibition and survived to 
voice his disapproval of the New Deal.’ 


TWENTIETH CENTURY JOURNALISTS 


With the new century, the twentieth, came brilliant columnists, publi- 
cists, foreign correspondents, and roving editors. Among these Jews were 
a number of executives and administrators in very responsible positions 
especially in the newspaper empire of William Randolph Hearst. It was 
during this period that “F.P.A.,” Franklin Pierce Adams began his career, 
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through his humorous and satirical column, “The Conning Tower.” Col- 
umnists like Adams had far more readers and admirers than the distin- 
guished Pulitzer Prize winners in journalism. In later years F.P.A. and 
other Jewish newspapermen were heard by millions on radio. Frederic 
William Wile, son of a La Porte businessman and lay reader, was the Ber- 
lin correspondent for London and American newspapers during World 
War I. It was said that he was the first newsman to broadcast on the trans- 
atlantic radio. Isaac Frederick Marcosson (1877-1961) interviewed states- 
men and notable politicians of many lands for The Saturday Evening Post 
introducing American magazine readers to Trotsky, Mussolini, and Lloyd 
George. 

Other Jews had successful careers in journalism. David Lawrence was 
the Washington correspondent for a New York paper, moving on to take 
charge of a national feature service, and finally assuming the editorship of 
the very influential United States News and World Report. The war corre- 
spondent Herbert Bayard Swope was the 1917 winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize. In later years he became the executive editor of the New York 
World and was widely acclaimed for his exposure of the latter day Ku 
Klux Klan. Another Pulitzer Prize winner in journalism was Arthur 
Krock, the Washington correspondent of the New York Times. He was 
highly respected as one of the country’s most distinguished publicists. 
President Theodore Roosevelt once dubbed two journalists 
“uncircumcized Jews.” They were Walter Edwin Weyl and Walter 
Lippmann. Weyl, one of the brilliant men associated with The New Re- 
public, was a liberal writer in the line of the creative muckrakers, men 
who stressed the dangers inherent in monopoly. Walter Lippmann was 
far more important, exercising a tremendous influence; there can be little 
question that he was the most prestigious American journalist in the years 
after World War I. In a way Lippmann was a successor of the “personal 
journalists,” men like Horace Greeley of the New York Tribune, who 
were so highly respected in the mid-nineteenth century. Lippmann, a 
scholarly publicist who had been well-trained at Harvard, began life as a 
socialist and slowly moved to the right. He had been one of the founders 
of the Harvard Socialist Club. When one of his Jewish classmates at 
school spoke to him of Jewry and Judaism he evinced no interest; he was 
not concerned, so it would seem, in the people who had given him birth. 
During World War I he was an assistant to Newton D. Baker, the Secre- 
tary of War, and helped prepare data which were used at the Paris Peace 
Conference. His column, the prime source of his influence, was syndi- 
cated in more than 150 cities and was religiously studied by the powerful 
minority who determined the fate of this country.” 
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NEWSPAPER OWNERS 


Most Jewish journalists worked on daily papers purveying news, but there 
were a number who published trade magazines catering to a special clien- 
tele such as insurance underwriters, jewelers, theatre people, musicians, 
and the like. Some of these journals were dominant in their particular 
field. This was true of the Musical Courier and of Variety, the bible of 
“show business.” Sime Silverman, the man who built Variety, introduced 
and popularized a theatrical language that was all his own. When the pa- 
per announced the Great Depression with the phrase: “Wall Street Lays 
an Egg,” the American people all knew what he meant. Two youngsters 
who had come from the Middle West and had settled in San Francisco 
worked for a time as compositors on a Jewish weekly. Then they 
branched out and built a great newspaper out of a theatre program which 
had been distributed free. The two brothers were Charles and Michel 
Harry De Young. The newspaper they established was the San Francisco 
Chronicle which was ultimately to become the most influential journal on 
the Coast, respected, and admired for its crusade against political corrup- 
tion. At one time Bret Harte and Mark Twain were numbered among its 
contributors. Publishing a paper was not without its hazards: Charles De 
Young was assassinated in a political feud. Newspapers owned by Jews 
could be found throughout the country. The Rosewaters, Edward and 
Victor, father and son, owned and edited the Omaha Bee; from his head- 
quarters in Davenport Emanuel Phillip Adler controlled a number of 
newspapers on the Middle Border, while Paul Block and J. David Stern 
each started to build separate chains of papers that stretched from New 
Jersey to the Pacific Coast. Yet the influence of these chain builders and 
their papers seemed to be of little import compared to that exercised by 
such men as Joseph Pulitzer and Adolph Simon Ochs.” 


Joseph Pulitzer 


Contrary to what the biographers say, Joseph Pulitzer (1847-1911) was a 
“full-blooded” Jew, though one of his grandmothers was a convert to Ju- 
daism. He himself had no interest in the ancestral faith though as a young 
man he was called Joey the German or Joey the Jew. This adventurer 
came to the United States as a teenager. He fought for the Union in the 
Civil War; later he married a relative of Jefferson Davis. He studied law, 
ran for office, and served briefly in Congress before resigning. In 1870 he 
shot and wounded a lobbyist. Pulitzer also worked as a reporter on a 
St. Louis German paper before establishing the successful St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch in 1878. Five years later he took over the New York World and 
made a fortune which he generously shared. Interested in furthering cul- 
ture and the arts he made large gifts to the Philharmonic Society and the 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art. He also endowed a school of journalism at 
Columbia and founded prizes and scholarships to encourage literature, 
education, public service, and public morals. These are the present-day 
Pulitzer Prizes. Despite the fact that the ideals which he cherished for his 
fellow-citizens were of the highest order he never hesitated to stoop in 
order to conquer. To increase circulation he resorted to sensationalism. 
His Sunday paper published colored comics and used political cartoons. 
His penny newspaper was tailored to appeal to the masses. It was full of 
scandal, thrills, lurid headlines; there was sex and crime and special col- 
umns to attract women. In order to win more readers and compete with 
Hearst he outjingoed his rival during the Cuban Crisis. His editorial 
pages were of a higher order; like the muckrakers he attacked ruthless 
corporations, urged the investigation of unscrupulous insurance compa- 
nies, assailed corrupt police and politicians, and fought valiantly for civic 
reforms. He supported free speech, pleaded for income and inheritance 
taxes, and was sympathetic to labor. He was a Progressive Age humanitar- 
tan.” 


Adolph Simon Ochs 


Adolph Simon Ochs (1858-1935) had little in common with Joseph Pu- 
litzer. The liberal Pulitzer made his mark by appealing to the masses. The 
fabulous success of the conservative Ochs is a commentary not only on his 
ability but also on the nature and psyche of the typical middle-class and 
upper-class American businessmen to whom he appealed. They wanted 
what Ochs had to sell. Pulitzer was in essence no “Jew”; Ochs was a good 
though a somewhat fearful Jew. He was cautious in publishing news 
about Jews and their affairs; he was aware, so it was rumored, that Times 
spelled “Semit” backward. If, as it appeared, Ochs sought low visibility in 
his paper for Jews, then for once he was not the good businessman; his 
descendants, wiser, catered to Jewish readers knowing that about 25 per- 
cent of the population of New York City was Jewish and, on the whole, 
middle class. These readers wanted a good paper which kept them abreast 
of happenings in the Jewish community. Ochs was a proud Jew. When 
attacked as a Jew by the editor of the Commercial in Chattanooga he an- 
swered that he gloried in his race, his religion, and his people. “His nar- 
row and malignant enemy could bestow on him no greater compliment” 
than by calling him a Jew. Ochs wrote that he accepted as a proud dis- 
tinction what was intended as a stigma. 

Ochs was born in Cincinnati, son of a cultured German immigrant 
who was not, however, successful in business. The boys in the family had 
to go to work at an early age. When only eleven Ochs was already an 
office boy in Knoxville where the family had then settled. Later he be- 
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came a newspaper carrier for the Chronicle working from five to seven in 
the morning. At thirteen, completely on his own, he was living in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, clerking in a grocery store. To make a little extra he 
was glad to peddle lemonade at public affairs. Repairing once to the post 
office where he gave his name and asked for the mail from home, he was 
told by the sarcastic attendant at the General Delivery window that there 
was nothing for “A. Ochs” or “A. Cow.” From that time on he used the 
name A. S. Ochs. His rise was not rapid; he returned to the South where 
he became a reporter and an assistant business manager on the Knoxville 
Chronicle. In 1883 he married Effie Miriam Wise, the daughter of Isaac 
Mayer Wise; some members of the Wise family did not think Effie had 
made a very good match. (How wrong they were.) In 1878 Ochs had 
purchased the Chattanooga Times for a pittance, made it successful, and 
then went to New York to buy the almost bankrupt Times with borrowed 
money; in 1902 he purchased the Public Ledger of Philadelphia and held 
on to it to 1912. 

Ochs succeeded if only to validate the pious dictum “virtue pays.” He 
avoided the sensationalism of Pulitzer and Hearst as he would the plague; 
his appeal was to the thoughtful, the aspiring, the respectable. The phrase 
“all the news that’s fit to print” was a dig at his rivals. There was no sex, 
no colored comics, no suspect advertisers in Ochs’s Times. Not for him 
were entangling alliances with large advertisers and politicians; he was 
impartial, accurate, comprehensive; his readers were introduced to the 
world of science, foreign affairs, finance. He was independent; he was suc- 
cessful; other publishers made more money and carried more ads but his 
was the most prestigious journal in the country. His, too, was a Horatio 
Alger story.*! 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


JEWS IN THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


JEWS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
INTRODUCTION 


O*: New York Times was more than a paper printing the daily 
news; it was a source, a document of prime importance for a study 
of American life indispensable for those students—social scientists —who 
concern themselves with the society in which they live. By the mid- 
nineteenth century, Jews had begun to turn to the social sciences. A 
member of the well-known Phillips family of Philadelphia, Henry Phil- 
lips, Jr. (1838-1895), was a lawyer by profession but he was recognized as 
a student of philology, folklore, numismatics, archaeology, and lan- 
guages. He made translations from the German and the Romance tongues 
and served as secretary and later librarian of the American Philosophic So- 
ciety. More and more Jews began to enter library work. The Courlander 
Abraham Solomon Freidus was the chief librarian of the Jewish section of 
the New York Public Library; Herman Rosenthal (1843-1917), another 
Baltic Russian, was chief of the Slavonic department. Rosenthal had 
played an important part in the attempt to put Russian immigrants on the 
soil as colonists. His interests were many; he was a civic reformer, an edi- 
tor of a Hebrew journal and of an American Russian language paper, an 
authority on the Far East, and a contributor to the German American 
press. The diversity of Jewish cultural interests is reflected in their preem- 
inence in chess. William Steinitz (1836-1900), who had become the first 
world chess champion while still in Europe, settled in the United States 
in the 1880’s where he edited a chess magazine and a chess manual.’ 


LANGUAGE 


The knowledge of languages was a great asset to the European Jews who 
made their home here. Steinitz, Freidus, Rosenthal, and many many oth- 
ers were multilingual. Dr. Henry Marix, a Russian, taught languages in 
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his native land till he settled here, in Washington, in the days before the 
Civil War. The State and the Treasury Departments employed him to 
make translations of European news items. His meetings with Lincoln 
made it possible for him to secure an appointment for his son Adolph to 
Annapolis. Years later the younger Marix became the first Jew to attain 
the rank of rear admiral. The Jews who succeeded in securing college ap- 
pointments in languages taught German, the Romance tongues, Sanskrit, 
Hebrew, and the cognate tongues. One of the most interesting of acade- 
micians in this field was Leo Wiener a Polish Jew who came to the 
United States in 1882 and went to work as a day laborer, a fruit peddler, 
and a schoolteacher. After teaching German and the Romance languages 
at the University of Missouri he was called to Harvard as an instructor in 
the Slavonic field. This was the first such academic post in this country. 
Ultimately Harvard appointed him full professor although that school 
was loath to grant professorial rank to Jews even as late as the 1930's. 
Wiener was an unusual linguist; he was interested in Arabico-Gothic, Af- 
rican, and Mayan cultures, and was one of the pioneers in the serious 
study of Yiddish. He edited a twenty-four volume translation of the 
works of Tolstoy. The career of Sir Charles J. Walston took a different 
direction. An American who finally settled in England, Walston served as 
a professor of the fine arts at Cambridge. As early as the 1880’s Walston, 
the author of several short stories and a book on The Jewish Question, was 
looked upon as one of the world’s great authorities on Greek art and 
archaeology.” 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Men like Wiener and Sir Charles were in essence cultural historians. This 
is also true of the anthropologist Franz Boas, an eminent scholar in his 
field in the early twentieth century. Boas had experienced prejudice in his 
native Germany and bore scars incurred in duels fought to preserve his 
self-respect. In his later years the University of Bonn made him an honor- 
ary citizen. Had he remained in the Hohenzollern Empire it would have 
been exceedingly difficult for him to carve out an academic career for 
himself. He immigrated here in the late 1880’s and began to teach an- 
thropology. In the next decade his relative Abraham Jacobi succeeded in 
getting him an appointment at Columbia; years later he was made a full 
professor. The name Franz was given him as a German Jewish approxi- 
mate of Feibes, the name of his grandfather. Feibes is Phoebus, or Apollo, 
the God of light. It was Boas’s good fortune through his research to 
throw light on the relation between heredity and environment and to 
emphasize the distinction between race and racism. He was sympathetic 
to the Negro for he was no believer in the inherent inferiority or superi- 
ority of racial groups.? 
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JEWS AS HISTORIANS 


Despite their small numbers as teachers in the social sciences there were at 
least one or two Jews who were preeminent in every area of social studies. 
There were two historians who were outstanding: George Louis Beer and 
Charles Gross. Beer (1872-1920) was the acknowledged authority of his 
day on the economic mainsprings of British colonial policy in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. After World War I he was, as a social 
scientist, one of the influential members of the American delegation at the 
Versailles Peace Conference. Had the United States gone into the League 
of Nations he would have been appointed the head of the mandates divi- 
sion; in the connotation which it then assumed that word “mandate” was 
first employed by him. While Beer worked in early modern history, 
Gross, his contemporary, was engaged in studying medieval English his- 
tory, especially the development of the gild merchant. His rise in the aca- 
demic world was not easy. In the late 1880’s Gross struggled unsuccess- 
fully to secure a position in an American college. He was ready to go back 
to Troy, New York, and work with his father in the clothing business 
when Eliot of Harvard, who had heard of him, offered him an instructor- 
ship. By 1901 he had become a professor of history at Harvard. Ulti- 
mately he was to become one of the great names in medieval English his- 
tory, especially in the economic area.‘ 


ECONOMICS 


Jews were also beginning to make a name for themselves in the allied 
fields of economics and statistics. The Russian-born Isaac Max Rubinow 
(1875-1936) was a physician, actuary, economic statistician, historian, 
and pioneer in the study of social security insurance and legislation. His 
last job was to serve as executive secretary of the International Order of 
B’nai B’rith. Edwin Robert Anderson Seligman (1861-1939) of the bank- 
ing family had been teaching economics at Columbia since 1885. An 
economist, political scientist, civic reformer, tax expert, and sociologist, 
he became chief editor of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences in his later 
years. And why the name “Robert Anderson” for a Jewish Seligman? This 
immigrant family was nothing if not patriotic. Major Robert Anderson 
was the heroic defender of Fort Sumter whose defense ushered in the 
Civil War. That was in 1861, the year Edwin was born. 

One of the younger contemporaries of Seligman was the brilliant and 
scholarly Jacob Harry Hollander (1871-1940). This political economist, 
one of the few Jews to become a full professor at Hopkins, gave the first 
seminar in political economy at that school. His reputation was such that 
he was called upon to reorganize the finances of Puerto Rico and of the 
Dominican Republic. Like his fellow-Baltimorean Fabian Franklin, his 
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views were a curious admixture of liberalism and conservatism. Though a 
Republican, he encouraged the scientific study of organized labor, was 
sympathetic to unions, and served as an impartial chairman in the gar- 
ment industry, yet he opposed the League of Nations and the liberal poli- 
cies of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Another economist, Isaiah Lee Sharfman 
(1886-1969) was a native Ukrainian who succeeded in obtaining profes- 
sorial rank at the University of Michigan not many years after his gradua- 
tion from Harvard Law School. He wrote on railroads and their regula- 
tion by governmental authorities. Economic scholars like Sharfman, 
Hollander, and Seligman were in a way almost workers in the field of po- 
litical science. One of the best known men in that discipline was Leo 
Stanton Rowe (1871-1946), a native of Iowa who was a recognized au- 
thority on city government. For many years Rowe was head of the de- 
partment of political science at the University of Pennsylvania. Like Hol- 
lander he, too, had worked to bring reform in the Puerto Rico 
administrative system by compiling its laws. As a student of Latin Ameri- 
can affairs he was eager to further good hemispheric relations. Rowe was 
probably America’s best-known protagonist of Pan Americanism, serving 
as chief of the Latin American division of the State Department and as di- 
rector general of the Pan American Union. He was for many years presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Political and Social Science.’ 


PSYCHOLOGISTS AND PSYCHIATRISTS 


Some families could boast of several members who were distinguished in 
the arts and sciences. Such were the Bloomfields, Fanny Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler and her brother Maurice, the Sanskrit scholar, the Damrosches, the 
three Waldstein brothers and the Jastrows. Marcus Jastrow, the father, 
was one of the most learned of American rabbis; Morris, a son, was a dis- 
tinguished Semitist; Joseph, another son, was a psychologist. Another 
psychologist, a scholar widely acknowledged as one of the leaders in the 
field of psychology, was the Prussian Hugo Muensterberg (1863-1916), 
apparently a baptized Jew. Muensterberg was brought to Harvard by Wil- 
liam James. Originally a physician, he was a brilliant researcher and a cul- 
tured scholar who wrote poetry and loved music. He settled permanently 
in this country in 1897 and a year later was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association. Interested in applied psychology he 
studied its relation to industry, medicine, education, and the arts. Though 
a loyal American he was also a fervent German and this devotion to his 
homeland and its people proved to be a source of annoyance and heart- 
ache for him during the early years of World War I. 

Joseph Jastrow had early been in touch with the new developments 
in psychology that gave birth to psychiatry. Even before Freud and Jung, 
the founding fathers of psychiatry, lectured in the United States in 1909, 
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Jastrow had already published a work (1906) on the subconscious. One of 
the Waldstein brothers, Louis, a physician and pathologist, had brought 
out a book on the subconscious self in 1897; over forty years earlier, Dr. 
Abraham Lopez of Mobile, vice president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, had manifested his interest in mental health. Another early 
worker in psychopathology was the Russian immigrant Boris Sidis (1867- 
1923); more widely known was the American psychiatrist Abraham Ar- 
den Brill (1874-1948), one of the country’s first practitioners. This trans- 
lator of the works of Jung and Freud and a founder of the New York 
Psychoanalytic Society and the American Psychoanalytic Society was 
widely acclaimed for popularizing the new science.® 


WOMEN 


INTRODUCTION 


Joseph Jastrow’s sister-in-law, Henrietta Szold, who has already been 
mentioned, was a symbol of the expanding role of women in American 
life. Were Jewish women more active than their Gentile counterparts in 
American cultural life and welfare work? In all probability they were not, 
certainly not in the middle and even the late nineteenth century, for the 
Jewish women, often foreign born, were not yet at home in American 
ways. On the whole the Jewish natives were cautious and conservative, 
hesitant to assert themselves in matters touching the community as a 
whole. Even in the second half of the century there was no Jewish 
woman comparable to a Harriet Beecher Stowe, to a Clara Barton. The 
one exception was the Polish-born Ernestine Rose. Thus although Ameri- 
can Jewish women of the nineteenth century were not among the great, 
some did make their presence felt, primarily as followers. It was only in 
the new century that individual women began to act, to manifest their 
strong sense of responsibility to the larger communities into which they 
were now integrated. It is curious and significant and reflective of the of- 
ten dismissive attitude toward Jewish women that when Lewis N. Dem- 
bitz wrote the article on “Women, Rights of” in the Jewish Encyclopedia in 
1906, he dealt only with women’s legal status through the talmudic pe- 
riod. The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia of 1943, recognizing Jewish 
women after 600, C.E., listed numerous American women as deserving of 
notice. 

Middle-class Americans of the antebellum days tried to give their 
girls an adequate secular education. Major Noah sent his Sippy—Zip- 
porah—away to a boarding school when she was eleven or twelve. There 
she studied the three R’s and some French and learned to play the piano. 
In his letters to her Noah stressed the importance of a fair hand. Writing 
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in 1859-1860, I. J. Benjamin, the European traveler, deplored this type of 
education; he felt it was inadequate; American girls went to too many par- 
ties. The trouble with Americans in general, he wrote, was that they wor- 
shipped money and women, though the Jewish women were somewhat 
more disciplined. This no doubt reflected the Germanic influence. Inter- 
est in teaching Jewish daughters extended to higher education. In 1875 
Wise was glad to welcome a girl in his first rabbinic class and in 1892 a 
Jewish journalist thought women rabbis might attract the young men 
who were noticeably absent from services. Was this a counsel of despera- 
tion or was this written with tongue in cheek.’ 


WOMEN IN ART 


Benjamin said that the girls of the 1860’s were also taught drawing. 
Though Jewish women of affluent middle-class families appreciated art 
they were, in general, on the periphery of that world. Katherine M. 
Cohen of the aristocratic Philadelphia Cohens studied painting and sculp- 
ture both here and abroad, but she was not an artist of any distinction. 
The two Cone sisters of Baltimore, Claribel and Etta, conducted a salon 
for the cultured and collected French paintings. In this interest they may 
possibly have been influenced by Gertrude Stein. Ultimately their notable 
collection was bequeathed to the Baltimore Museum of Art; Florence 
Nightingale Levy (1870-1947) became its first director in the 1920's. 
Miss Levy was a New York student of art known for her catalogues of 
museum shows, her art publications, and her desire to bring art to school 
children.® 

If women as artists and would-be artists were new in American Jew- 
ish life, actresses were not. There is no good substitute for a woman to 
play the part of a woman, and there had been Jewish actresses in the 
United States since the first decade of the nineteenth century, if not ear- 
lier. Rose Eytinge (1835-1911) was the first to become a star. This Phila- 
delphian who had begun her career in the 1850’s was a very versatile 
player, employed in all types of vehicles including Shakespearean parts. 
She played in Washington with Lincoln in the audience and in London 
where she was friendly with Dickens and Gladstone. She was not without 
literary gifts and wrote an autobiography, Memories of Rose Eytinge (1905). 
Before the end of the century Anna Held (1865?-1918) was starring in 
the Follies of Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., her non-Jewish husband, and singing 
in her own Anna Held Opera Company. She was a charming petite co- 
medienne who, according to the solemn assurance of her press agent, 
bathed daily in gallons of milk. Another star in Ziegfeld’s revue was the 
inimitable Fannie (Fanny) Brice. When Anna Held first began her career 
she appeared, if only for a short time, as a Yiddish actress. One of the not- 
able Yiddish actresses of that day was the Galicia-born Bertha Kalisch 
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(1874-1939). By 1905 this great emotional actress and tragedienne began 
to appear on Broadway in English roles. She was not the only Jewish ac- 
tress who starred on the legitimate stage in the early twentieth century. 
The Russian Alla Nazimova (1875-1945) was one of the most distin- 
guished and successful actresses. After she came to the United States she, 
too, trained herself for English parts and appeared in plays by Ibsen, 
Chekhov, Andreyev, and O’Neill. Like Kalisch she was dramatic, exotic. 
After 1916 she became a motion picture celebrity in Hollywood produc- 
tions.” 


JEWISH WOMEN IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


Anna Held and Fannie Brice were as much musicians as actors. Even Ber- 
tha Kalisch appeared at times in singing roles. In the post-Civil War pe- 
riod Jewish women began to perform as prima donnas, virtuosos, and 
conservatory teachers. Clara Damrosch, Leopold’s daughter, was a pianist 
and music educator interested in the same type of work that characterized 
Walter and Frank. She and her husband David Mannes, gave sonata recit- 
als. David was the director of the Music School Settlement, concertmeis- 
ter of the New York Symphony, conductor of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art free concerts, and a founder of the Music School Settlement for 
Colored People. In 1916 Clara and David established a school of their 
own. One of the greatest pianists of her generation was the Chicagoan 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler (1863-1927), a cousin of Moritz Rosenthal, the 
virtuoso. Fannie was a sister of Maurice Bloomfield, the Hopkins Orien- 
talist, who gave Fannie her first lessons in piano. She was trained by Carl 
Wolfsohn and gave a recital at eleven. After having studied abroad she 
began in the 1880’s to appear in recitals both here and in Europe. She was 
an interesting person, something of a skilled craftsman who did her own 
carpentry. Her home became a salon for Christian and Jewish elite. She 
was naive enough to believe that if she brought Jews and Gentiles to- 
gether through common cultural interests she could dissipate anti-Semi- 
tism. Fannie evinced no interest in Judaism, gave her concerts on Friday 
and Saturday, observed Christmas as a day of gift giving, and was buried 
by Horace J. Bridges of the Chicago Ethical Society. Yet many of the 
family papers are deposited in the American Jewish Archives."° 


WOMEN IN SCIENCE 


That Jewish women became musicians was not unusual; music training 
for women was almost de rigueur in nineteenth-century middle-class 
homes. Medical training for women was much more unusual. There were 
not many women in medicine yet it was a profession that attracted a num- 
ber for the women’s medical colleges made matriculation easy; the stand- 
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ards were not exacting. Less than a decade after the first woman, Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, received a medical degree in the United States, a Jewish 
woman, Mary Anna Elson, was admitted into the ranks of Philadelphia’s 
physicians. That was in 1858. By the 1880’s, the number of Jewish 
women who turned to medicine had begun to increase. Claribel Cone be- 
came a professor of pathology though she was never to become a scholar 
of any repute; Martha Wollstein (1868-1939), who was a pediatric path- 
ologist, worked with Simon Flexner and Samuel Meltzer of the Rockefel- 
ler Institute and contributed to the development of anti-meningitis ser- 
ums. She was the first woman admitted to the American Pediatric Society. 

When Governor Coleman L. Blease of South Carolina said that doc- 
tors were cranks he may have had Love Rosa Hirschmann in mind for she 
was invading the sacred privacy of the individual by appealing for medical 
inspection of school children. Love Rosa Hirschmann, a physician and 
public health worker living in Spartanburg, fought pellegra, sought medi- 
cal help for the Appalachians, worked to combat delinquency among 
young girls, and found time to crusade for women’s rights. She married a 
Christian named Gantt but always remained an ardent Jew. Ida Henrietta 
Hyde (Heidenheimer, 1857-1945) was another medical scientist. Despite 
the fact that she frequently encountered roadblocks as a woman she per- 
sisted in her goal of becoming a physiologist. Hyde worked with Jacques 
Loeb at Bryn Mawr, studied at Heidelberg where she was the first woman 
to receive a Ph.D. degree, and later was permitted to do research in the 
Harvard medical laboratory. She was also the first woman member of the 
American Physiological Society. In 1905 she became full professor in her 
chosen field at the University of Kansas where she had been teaching for 
several years. Like other Jewish intellectuals of her day she affiliated her- 
self with Adler’s Ethical Culture Society." 


THE WORLD OF PEDAGOGY 


Very few Jewish women received teaching appointments at colleges and 
universities. There were exceptions. Despite the opposition of her father 
who kept her at home for ten years Jessica Blanche Peixotto (1864-1941) 
of the gifted Peixotto family succeeded in securing an education at the 
University of California. At college, besides studying economics, she 
urged her fellow female students to shorten their skirts to the shoe tops; 
this type of agitation did not meet with the approval of the faculty. Miss 
Peixotto finally became a professor of economics and ultimately vice pres- 
ident of the American Economic Association. It was much easier for 
women to become schoolteachers and a great many Jews did, even before 
1900. Others became librarians. These were both proper vocations for re- 
spectable young women. As early as 1857 Margarethe Meyer Schurz, the 
Jewish wife of Carl, had set up a small kindergarten in Watertown, Wis- 
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consin, where she lived, though she did very little after this initial effort 
to further the kindergarten movement in this country. An important 
figure in the pedagogical field was Florence Eilau Bamberger who taught 
at Hopkins and other prestigious colleges. 

Equally important was Julia Richman (1855-1912) of New York. 
Today there is a Julia Richman High School named for her. Richman 
started her career as a teacher in the 1870’s and by 1903 had become a dis- 
trict supervisor with responsibility for more than 600 teachers and 23,000 
students. Of choice she worked on the East Side because of her eagerness 
to help immigrant children find their way emotionally and culturally in 
the American milieu. She was credited with having organized the first 
Parent Teachers Association in New York City and with having urged 
the establishment of special classes for the physically and mentally re- 
tarded. She wanted eye examinations for her young charges, lunches for 
them, and a social center in the school where the teachers could discuss 
their problems. She made enemies as she was something of an authoritar- 
ian; she was not always fully sensitive to the needs of that immigrant gen- 
eration, but she did a fine constructive job.’ 


WOMEN AS LITTERATEURS 


The nineteenth century was a man’s century and a man’s world. This is 
one of the reasons—the main reason—why women, Jewish women, too, 
did not advance very far in the economy, in communal service, and in the 
world of the arts and the sciences. Though recognition was slow, women 
pushed forward resolutely, especially in the field of literature. Eager to 
make a showing, Jews tended to exaggerate the importance of their 
women in the republic of letters. There were certainly many who made 
the race; they wrote for newspapers and magazines, they composed verses, 
they published children’s stories; they translated from the German, Ital- 
ian, and French. One woman had a column of her own in a Buffalo news- 
paper. Most of these writers were competent; outstanding practitioners 
were not to appear till the second decade of the twentieth century."* 


Southerners and Northerners 


Like the Jewish men the Jewish women writers who survived the Civil 
War were the last outcropping of an antebellum secular culture; a number 
of them were members of the Harby clan. Octavia Harby Moses (1823- 
1904) published a volume of poetry including one dedicated to a soldier 
son who had been shot down, murdered, after he had surrendered. No 
wonder she was fiercely unreconciled to the fall of the Confederacy. Five 
of her sons had served in the Southern armies; one had volunteered at the 
age of fourteen. Octavia was Isaac Harby’s daughter; a granddaughter of 
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Harby, Caroline Cohen Joachimsen wrote romances for Jewish journals 
and poetry for newspapers and the better magazines. Caroline’s sister Lee 
(Leah) Cohen Harby also wrote. She lived for a time in Texas writing 
verse and fiction for Southern and Northern papers. 

Toward the end of the century as the national periodicals began to 
exploit The Jewish Question a number of women were invited to present 
the Jewish point of view. Rabbi Sabato Morais’s daughter, Nina Morais 
Cohen (1855-1918), wrote on anti-Semitism and women’s rights. Emma 
Lazarus, member of an old American family, had already begun publish- 
ing poetry in 1866. Though she hoped to be recognized as a litterateur of 
quality—she wrote prose and poetry, basked in the encouragement that 
Emerson gave her, translated Heine, published articles in the national 
magazines —still she remained a minor writer. Her Jewish period was 
ushered in by the Russian pogroms of the early 1880's. Gertrude Stein 
was a younger contemporary of Emma Lazarus. The Stein family, Balti- 
moreans who had made money in the manufacture of clothing, saw to it 
that Gertrude was sent to Radcliffe. She became an expatriate spending 
most of her life in Paris where she presided over a salon. There she col- 
lected modern art, encouraged painters of the new schools, and wrote, 
producing an esoteric literature distinctly Steinian. She was convinced 
that she was “the creative literary mind of the century.” She was certainly 
controversial and not without influence on some writers such as Ernest 
Hemingway." 

It was not until 1910 that Jewish women writers began to appear 
who were to merit recognition in the histories of literature. They were 
not great but they were good. Among the East European immigrants were 
Mary Antin (1881-1949) and Anzia Yezierska (1880?-1970). Antin, a 
writer on immigration, had landed in Boston as a teenage child. In 1912 
she wrote The Promised Land and later They Who Knock at Our Gates. Her 
presentation of the immigrants, sympathetic and understanding, was a 
healthy antidote to the pseudo-scientific claptrap of the racists, political 
economists, and sociologists. It was Antin who said: “What we get in the 
steerage is not the refuse but the sinew and bone of all the nations.” Ye- 
zierska who had also come here as a young girl went to work in a factory 
and as a domestic servant. She was a novelist who drew on her years of 
toil and disillusionment to describe realistically the trials of the newcom- 
ers. At the same time Antin and Yezierska were speaking for their genera- 
tion, two Midwestern native Jewish women were also beginning to write. 
In the decades to follow their names would become household words: 
Fannie Hurst (1889-1968) and Edna Ferber (1887-1968). Both wrote 
short stories and novels that were eagerly read; Ferber, the more success- 
ful of the two, was awarded a Pulitzer prize; both wrote books and tales 
that were made into motion pictures.'* 
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CLUB WOMEN AND COMMUNAL WORKERS 


While some gifted Jewish women turned to literature, others, prompted 
by the desire to help their fellowmen, served as communal workers. As 
early as 1801, the young Rebecca Gratz became secretary of the Associa- 
tion for the Relief of Women and Children in Reduced Circumstances. 
Many years later even German immigrant Jews were active in the Ger- 
man Women’s Suffrage Association of New York. Far to the west, in 
Colorado, the Kentuckian, Frances Wisebart Jacobs, was the only pioneer 
woman depicted in the stained glass windows of the state capitol. She was 
called the Queen of Charity Work. In 1877 Felix Adler urged women to 
rise to the intellectual challenge of the day by going to college, engaging 
in politics, and entering professions. Adler’s and Brandeis’s sister-in-law, 
Josephine Clara Goldmark, endeavored to improve working conditions 
for women and to suppress child labor. She was very much interested in 
public health and the training of nurses. 

Ambitious activist Jewish women moved in many directions to fulfill 
themselves and to help others. Hannah Bachman Einstein of New York 
was interested in women’s pensions; Sadie Strauss Rayner Altman of 
Buffalo wrote, painted, and presided over the City Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. She saw to it that a woman was appointed to the police force 
of Buffalo. Frances Stern of Boston (1873-1947), a social worker, was one 
of the country’s leaders in the field of dietetics. She worked to develop the 
visiting housekeeper program and, with slum dwellers in mind, trained 
physicians and others in the importance of a proper diet. The two Nathan 
sisters, descendants of a Revolutionary War militiaman, made a name for 
themselves in New York City. Maud (1862-1946), a civic reformer, pub- 
licist, and welfare worker, was a founder of the Consumers’ League of 
New York and a friend of the shop girl; her younger sister, Annie Nathan 
Meyers, a writer and dramatist, was the chief founder of Barnard College. 
The Nathan sisters, Hannah B. Einstein, Sadie Altman, and Frances Stern 
were born or lived in the tidewater; Jennie Franklin Purvin was a Chica- 
goan. In the early years of the century Purvin was primarily responsible 
for developing the bathing beaches in her city; she made sure that they 
were no longer to remain garbage dumps. One of the problems she had to 
surmount was the remonstrances of clergymen who objected to women 
wearing bathing suits that climbed above the knee. Many of the Protes- 
tant spiritual leaders of that still Victorian age were insistent that women 
remain modest in attire. 

In the generation before 1920, the most effective woman communal 
worker and publicist was, so it would seem, Sophie Irene Simon Loeb 
(1876-1929). She probably did as much as any other woman of her time 
to secure social-welfare legislation. Loeb preferred foster homes to child 
orphanages, worked to secure penny school lunches, cheap milk and gas 
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rates, more equitable taxation, public play streets, free maternity care for 
impoverished women, slum clearance, and the use of school rooms as 
civic centers for immigrants. Like Hannah B. Einstein she pleaded for 
pensions for dependent mothers. Sophie Loeb was also an author. She was 
a feature writer for Pulitzer’s flamboyant World and published a book in 
1913 which she dubbed Epigrams of Eve. Its contents seemed hardly in 
keeping with the social task to which she had dedicated herself. The fol- 
lowing is a typical example: “If a woman is a rag, a bone, and a hank of 
hair, at least there are many willing ragpickers.”!* 


THE STAGE 


INTRODUCTION 


By the early twentieth century increasing participation of Jewish women 
in social-welfare, literary, and cultural work was obvious. Some of them 
like Annie Nathan Meyer and Edna Ferber turned to play writing. Ameri- 
can Jews had long been interested in the stage. Philadelphia Jews had 
been subscribers to the theatre in the 1790’s during the days when the 
city was the capital of the country. When only a teenager, Mordecai M. 
Noah and his friends had staged a play in that city and by the 1820's 
Noah emerged as one of America’s most popular playwrights. A genera- 
tion later the new Jewish literary societies and clubs had begun to produce 
plays and operettas. With the increasing prosperity of the nineteenth cen- 
tury came beautiful new theatre buildings for patrons of the stage. In 
1859 when Cincinnati was still the largest city west of the Alleghenies a 
magnificent new opera house was dedicated there. With its 3,000 seats 
covered with crimson plush, it was one of the largest and finest buildings 
of its type in the country. This was the Pike Opera House named after 
Samuel N. Pike (Hecht, d. 1872), a German who had made a fortune in 
land and hard liquor. Pike was no uncouth whiskey salesman; he was a 
cultured gentleman who wrote poetry, loved music, and was himself a 
good musician. In 1868 he opened a second opera house in New York 
City but sold it very speedily to James Fisk, Jr., and Jay Gould.” 


TYPES OF PRODUCTIONS 


Though Pike’s Opera Houses devoted very many of their programs to 
opera, most of the so-called opera houses also served as regular theatres in 
the cities of this country. Even a small coal mining town like Trinidad, 
Colorado, could boast of a large well-built opera house erected by the en- 
terprising Jaffa brothers. The typical theatre produced drama, tragedy, 
melodrama, musical shows, and served at the same time as the communal 
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auditorium. Toward the end of the century these theatres produced 
vaudeville and burlesque shows and a few years later musical comedies, 
revues with chorus girls, skits by comedians, and dancing; they were all 
enhanced by beautiful costumes and elaborate stage settings. Among the 
stars in the second decade of the new century were singers like Al Jolson 
(Asa Yoelson), Eddie Cantor, and Fannie Brice. Off in a southern corner 
of Manhattan there was a unique Jewish theatrical world, the Yiddish 
theatre, patronized enthusiastically by thousands. It was an emotional 
world of pathos, tragedy, comedy, and buffoonery. It was folk culture at 
its primitive worst or best, for it gave release and comfort to the teeming 
East Side masses.'® 


IMPRESARIOS, PRODUCERS, MANAGERS 


In the beautiful make-believe world of the opera house and theatre the 
Jews had high visibility. They were entrepreneurs, producers, managers, 
directors, actors, and, of course, patrons, theatregoers. They organized 
circuits and booked plays; when necessary some managers even doubled as 
actors. Andrew Andrews (Isaacs) of Buffalo was a manager and actor and 
taught landscape painting to genteel ladies. Jacob Litt of Milwaukee may 
not be untypical of the showmen of the 1880’s and 1890's. He leased or 
controlled theatres in and around Milwaukee and Minneapolis, put com- 
panies on the road, ran a Dime Museum with freaks, produced minstrel 
shows and comedies, but, contrary to established practice in the North, 
denied Negroes the right to enter one of his theatres. A local newspaper 
reminded him that Jews were then suffering the same kind of discrimina- 
tion in the Manhattan Beach and Catskill hotels. Among the managers of 
that day was a man who had been a bricklayer, cigarmaker, journalist, 
music composer, lyricist, inventor, and German theatre entrepreneur, this 
was Oscar Hammerstein. The Aronson brothers, Edward and Rudolph, 
owned theatres and produced light opera. Rudolph, a composer, wrote 
over one hundred dance marches and other pieces for orchestra. The Ca- 
sino which he built had the first roof garden in the country. It was he 
who presented the English operetta Erminie in this country; it ran for 
1,256 performances. When U. S. Grant was invited to come and see it, he 
made his excuses: he preferred dramas or comedies. Before the rise of the 
theatrical “Syndicate,” one of the best-known impresarios was Marcus R. 
Meyer, a journalist who had once sat in the California senate. Meyer was 
an agent who shepherded such notables as Sarah Bernhardt, Edwin 
Booth, Ellen Terry, Lily Langtry, Henry Irving, and Adelina Patti. Nate 
Saulsbury was the manager and part owner of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West. 
The following men who were in show business in the 1880’s have one 
thing in common besides their Anglo-Saxon names, they were all Jews: 
Messrs Brooks, Harris, Curtis, Nixon, Harrison, Greene, and Mordaunt. !? 
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Along with the Syndicate magnates, David Belasco (1853/1854- 
1931) was one of the most important men in the legitimate theatre at the 
turn of the century. He was almost the industry in microcosm, a pro- 
ducer, actor, playwright, a developer of stars, and no mean businessman 
himself. Belasco had written and directed plays and managed a theatre in 
his native California before he was twenty; he came East to stay in 1882. 
In New York he wrote dozens of plays, with and without collaborators; 
he produced, it is said, hundreds, many of the romantic genre, some com- 
edies of manners, sparkling with witty dialogue. His stage productions of 
Madam Butterfly and The Girl of the Golden West were made into operas by 
Puccini; Caruso sang and Toscanini conducted the latter presentation. 
Like many others before him Belasco produced Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice with a human Shylock. Departing from a stereotype that had not 
yet disappeared, Belasco, in The Auctioneer, offered his audience a Polish 
Jew who was not malicious. Like the Frohmans for whom he sometimes 
worked he is to be remembered for staging American plays at a time 
when European themes and writers were stressed on the American boards. 
Essentially Belasco was a brilliant technician, a superb craftsman. He was 
a complete showman even in his garb for he wore a clerical collar. He had 
become the Bishop of Broadway. He was known for his stage settings and 
his lighting effects; in arranging his scenic backgrounds, he was the tire- 
less perfectionist. He appealed to the aesthetic in his audience; his produc- 
tions were beautiful. He had no great social message to bring to his gener- 
ation. His was an appeal to the heart; he wanted to amuse, to fill the 
house. With all this in mind he did a beautiful job.” 


THE SYNDICATE 


When Belasco came to the East he worked for a while as a hack dramatist 
and stage manager till he was employed by Daniel Frohman. Daniel was 
one of three brothers, Gustave, Daniel, and Charles, in the theatre busi- 
ness, sons of a Sandusky restaurateur, saloonkeeper, and owner of a small 
factory. Daniel became an experienced showman; he had been a reporter, 
an advance agent, an impresario, a booker of companies, and the director 
of a stock company. He brought the pianist Ossip Gabrilowitsch to Amer- 
ica, managed Walter Damrosch’s New York Symphony for a time, and— 
this was no light thing—initiated a campaign to compel women to re- 
move their hats in the theatre. He was one of the first of the theatremen 
to move into the world of the cinema. Of the three brothers Charles 
(1860-1915) was the most important. He, too, like Daniel, had run the 
gamut of theatre jobs and challenges, but he operated on a larger scale; he 
produced dozens of plays in the houses which he controlled in the United 
States and London. He presented some of England’s best writers— Wilde, 
Maugham, and Galsworthy—to American audiences. He also produced 
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Ibsen and Shakespeare, nurtured famous stars, both American and Euro- 
pean, and, in a sense, dominated the American stage for over a decade. 

It was Charles who with Marc Klaw, Abraham Lincoln Erlanger, and 
others fashioned the “Syndicate” in the 1890’s. Klaw had much the same 
background in show business as the two Frohmans, but he was also a law- 
yer. Klaw and his partner Erlanger, another seasoned theatreman, had a 
booking agency before they joined with others in 1896 to establish the 
cartel which controlled theatres, stars, productions, and bookings. It was 
not a monopoly but it was very powerful. It was hard to fight the Syndi- 
cate as Abraham Judah found out. Judah was a Kansas City businessman 
who had come to the Missouri town from Cincinnati to exhibit the Wild 
Man from Borneo. After establishing a successful stock company he 
opened a beautiful theatre in 1891 and withstood the pressure from the 
Syndicate for many years before he was compelled to book their attrac- 
tions. The public did not suffer; it paid more but saw the greatest stars. 
On Judah’s death in 1915 the house became a movie theatre; this was a 
fate which was to become common.” 

The Syndicate did very well until the Shuberts appeared on the scene 
about the year 1910; by the end of that decade Klaw, Erlanger, and their 
associates were compelled to dissolve their consortium. They were facing 
problems; there were not enough companies and stars to satisfy the de- 
mands of the more than 1,000 theatres under their control. The actors re- 
sented the practices of the Syndicate and the rise of the rival Shubert 
chain made it very difficult for the cartel to maintain its hold on the in- 
dustry. The interlopers were three brothers: Lee (Levi) Shubert, Sam S., 
and Jacob J., sons of a Syracuse peddler. Successful in their theatre ven- 
tures at home before they were twenty-one these aggressive young men 
led by Sam moved on to New York where they ran into the Syndicate. 
The Shuberts developed their own circuit; they were bookers, managers, 
and producers. The competitors patched up a peace, after a fashion, but in 
the course of time the Shuberts gained the upper hand. 

With European traditions and precedents in mind, a German actor 
and later manager of the Metropolitan Opera set out to give America a 
“national” theatre. This was Heinrich Conried (Cohn). Hoping to estab- 
lish an endowed theatre with a repertory company of skilled actors, he 
induced a number of New York’s rich to build the New Theatre on Cen- 
tral Park West. It failed for reasons that are not altogether clear; the loca- 
tion was poor and the audience, perhaps, was indifferent to the concept of 
a “national” theatre. In addition the Syndicate and Shubert productions 
left little to be desired. Though the monopolists were under constant at- 
tack they did bring good shows and great actors to almost any American 
town of size, wherever there was an “opry house.” The people saw the 
shows they wanted to see. Before these Jewish entrepreneurs had taken 
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over there was anarchy in booking and the theatre business was wasteful, 
inefficient. These men organized the industry, and even though they 
were dollar-minded they developed mass distribution of a good product in 
a most efficient fashion. In this they patterned themselves on big busi- 
ness.?? 


DRAMATISTS 


Belasco was the most successful of the “Jewish” writers whose world lay 
behind the footlights. But there were dozens of other dramatists, many of 
them amateurs, who devoted their talents, such as they were, to local 
Jewish clubs. Only a few of these playwrights received more than a local 
recognition such as the Virginian, Sydney Rosenfeld, and the Bostonian, 
Benjamin E. Woolf. The latter wrote more than a dozen farces and dram- 
atized East Lynne. Rosenfeld, the author of several plays and operettas, 
was very eager to further Conried’s national theatre; Monroe, his brother, 
wrote the song, “See That My Grave’s Kept Green,” one of the most pop- 
ular ballads of that period. Popular songs had a tremendous vogue. With 
the exception of Belasco the most versatile and successful Jewish drama- 
tist of that day was Charles Klein a member of a talented English immi- 
grant family. One of his three brothers was a musician, a second a com- 
poser, another an actor. Klein wrote librettos for light operas and many 
plays, a number with Jewish characters. His most successful works were 
The Auctioneer, The Lion and the Mouse, and The Music Master. The last was 
performed over 500 times. The Auctioneer and The Music Master were pro- 
duced by Belasco with David Warfield in the stellar role. In The Lion and 
the Mouse the author addresses himself to the theme of civic corruption; 
obviously he was not untouched by the muckraking tradition of the early 
1900’s although he was not part of the new generation of Jewish play- 
wrights who were beginning to appear. These socially-minded realists 
carried on where the cautious Progressives had left off. These early Jewish 
leftists were probably influenced by the political and social revolutions 
that tore Europe apart after 1917. 


ACTORS 


Klein had begun his career in the theatre as an actor; actually Jews were 
far more successful as thespians than as playwrights. Some of the greatest 
of the European Jewish actors made appearances in this country, among 
them Rachel, Sarah Bernhardt, Bogumil Dawison, and Adolph Ritter von 
Sonnenthal. The latter two came over here to appear on the German 
stage. Another German actor, Daniel E. Bandmann, still a young man, 
remained in the United States to become a famous Shakespearean actor, 
frequently portraying Shylock. Jews appeared in many roles and guises on 
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the American stage. Some of the most renowned magicians such as Carl 
and Leon Herrmann were Jews. These two were so famous that they ap- 
peared literally before the crowned heads of Europe. Three sons of a Phil- 
adelphia “rabbi” were circus performers as was Joseph M. Roblin of 
Buffalo. Roblin, a midget, worked for Ringling Brothers for years, and 
when John L. Sullivan, the world heavyweight champion, challenged 
him to a bout Roblin agreed if Sullivan could slim himself down to fifty- 
five pounds! Joe Choynski, one of the fine boxers of his generation, did 
spar with Sullivan in an exhibition match, and on occasion acted in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. Choynski’s sparring partner in that production was the Ne- 
gro pugilist Peter Jackson who played the star. Choynski, the son of a 
notable San Francisco book dealer, was a man of some education, abste- 
mious in his personal habits, avoiding liquor and tobacco. 

The most famous German dialect team in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century was Jewish. Weber and Fields—their full names were Jo- 
seph Weber and Lewis Maurice Fields (Schanfeld)—were sons of impov- 
erished East Side Polish immigrants. The boys had to go to work before 
they were ten years of age. After several years of struggle, but still teenag- 
ers, they achieved success. Following a common practice of that day they 
gained a following by burlesquing contemporary dramas. Years later they 
had their own theatre where they appeared in musical comedy. Two 
other well-known actors who also played dialect roles were Samuel Ber- 
nard and Louis Mann. When they appeared in Washington in Friendly 
Enemies, a World War I play, President Wilson rose in his box to praise 
them and the vehicle in which they were starring. The most notable Jew- 
ish actor of his generation, David Warfield, also began as a dialect comic. 
After Belasco had taken him in hand and he appeared in The Auctioneer, 
The Music Master, and The Return of Peter Grimm, he was recognized as one 
of the country’s leading stage players. 

Show business began to falter even before 1920 when the theatre 
seemed to be most prosperous. In part this decline was due to the high 
cost of productions; lavish expenditure did not always bring box office 
success. The competition from the cinema proved to be devastating. The 
movies were cheap, fascinating, conveniently situated in almost every 
neighborhood, exciting in the far-flung scenes as cowboys chased Indians 
and posses harried outlaws. The actors and the action were no longer lim- 
ited to a stage that was no larger than an oversized drawing room.” 
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THE PIONEERS 


The American cinema industry had its beginnings in the 1890’s in peep 
shows in penny arcades, when the illusion of motion came with the kine- 
toscope. Even before the decade had come to a close, pictures were being 
projected on wall screens. With the turn of the century, pictures were 
shown in nickelodeons, vaudeville houses, and theatres; by 1903 the audi- 
ence was able to gape at their first story of some length, The Great Train 
Robbery. Because of the equable climate and the proximity to Mexico 
where producers could disappear to avoid the court suits of patent hold- 
ers, Los Angeles-Hollywood soon became the movie capital. Jews entered 
the industry early because, true to tradition, they crawled into the inter- 
stices of the economy, areas that required very little capital. Courageous 
entrepreneurs prepared to gamble, they were willing to take the risk. 
They took a five-cent business and in one long generation parlayed it into 
a billion dollar industry. 

Among the pioneers was an East Side garment worker, a glove sales- 
man, a bookkeeper, a cornet player, a real estate dealer, owners of a bicy- 
cle shop, a furrier, and a junk dealer. They became producers, directors, 
writers, and actors. In the decade after 1910 Jewish cinema enterprisers 
began to open large motion picture houses, produce features, and develop 
the star system. Among the stars of the silent days were two Jews, Pola 
Negri and Theda Bara. The latter was a vamp, buxom in the best Jewish 
and Howard Chandler Christy tradition. But it was not long before the 
producers—those at least with vision—began to employ famous actresses. 
Adolph Zukor and the Famous Players starred Sarah Bernhardt in Queen 
Elizabeth. The industry developed rapidly; far-sighted investors began to 
build chains of theatres; owners eager for new films became producers, 
and animated cartoons now made their appearance. The industry could 
count such pioneers as Adolph Zukor, Maurice Loew, Carl Laemmle, 
William Fox, the Warner brothers, and Louis B. Mayer. These men and 
others built great companies: Universal Pictures, Famous Players, Para- 
mount, and Metro, which was later to become Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
The movie world of 1920 was one largely dominated by Jewish business- 
men. 
The German-born Carl Laemmle had been a bookkeeper before he 
became a nickelodeon owner and film distributor in Chicago. In order to 
survive and meet the competition of the so-called film trust he turned to 
production. By 1914 his company, Universal Pictures, had established its 
studio, Universal City, in the Los Angeles area. Marcus Loew (1870- 
1927) was a furrier and real-estate operator who went into the penny ar- 
cade business with David Warfield; then, after opening motion picture 
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houses, they, too, found it necessary to become producers. It was Loew 
who put together Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in the 1920’s and capitalized 
Loew’s, Incorporated, at $100,000,000. The company with its 300 
amusement places was a far cry from the penny arcade. Adolph Zukor had 
also been a furrier. A graduate of the penny arcade era, he joined with 
Daniel Frohman to become a cinema producer. Their company, Famous 
Players, later joined Jesse Lasky in the Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion. Lasky, a Californian, had been a cornet player, a reporter, an Alaska 
gold miner, a vaudeville producer before he went into business with his 
brother-in-law Samuel Goldfish (Gelbfisch, Goldwyn). The latter was a 
glove maker and salesman before he began producing feature films, pic- 
tures that were distinguished for their good taste and high quality. The 
Warner brothers struggled for half a generation before they saw light. 
There were four of them; two were born in Poland, one in Canada, and 
one in the United States. Two of them ran a bicycle shop in Youngstown, 
Ohio, before the family opened a nickelodeon in the early 1900’s. By 
1913 they had become producers, and a few years later they filmed their 
first feature length picture. Their importance lay in their introduction of 
talking pictures in the next decade. 

Almost as important as a good film is a good theatre in which to 
show it. Samuel Lionel Rothafel (Roxy) made a name for himself by his 
innovative presentation of films in the theatre. This former marine man- 
aged a theatre in his native Minnesota and then turned to New York 
where he became the world’s most celebrated movie palace manager. It 
was he who introduced excellent orchestras, precision dancing choruses, 
good singers, uniformed and courteous ushers into magnificent, lavishly 
decorated cinemas. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Despite its humble beginnings and its many poor and sordid films, despite 
the purely commercial motivation that prompted many of the pioneers— 
for it was a business, not an art—the cinema was a profound influence for 
good in the life of the average man and woman and child. The masses 
were amused, often uplifted; whole new worlds and scenes were opened 
up to them, and the glorious past in all its splendor was unrolled before 
their eyes. The beautiful artistic films that Goldwyn and others produced 
were aesthetic experiences that almost brought heaven down to earth. 
The movies hurt the legitimate theatre, but never killed it. There is no 
substitute for live human beings on a stage; the theatre survived. Good 
writers and new experimental trends produced theatre of ideas; sensitive 
aesthetes wanted genuine soul-wracking presentations that would reflect 
life realistically. They wanted a theatre to which they could relate in inti- 
mate surroundings. Thus the Little Theatre Movement was born no later 
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than the second decade of the new century. It brought to the boards seri- 
ous American playwrights and the best of the European dramatists. Many 
of its evangels were Jews; when the Theatre Guild was established in 
1919 all but one of its board members were Jews. 

Despite the paucity of their numbers in the land the Jews were cer- 
tainly important in the history of the cinema. Following a century of ac- 
tivity in the theatre, Jews in the early twentieth century began to play an 
important role, a very important one, in the entertainment world as entre- 
preneurs and producers. Their essential contribution was a business one. A 
writer in the late 1880’s said that conditions in the theatre, administra- 
tively, were bad until the Jews began to take hold and put the theatre on a 
business basis. They brought in capital and management skills; they im- 
proved efficiency and the theatre stability. It became a viable national in- 
stitution. Antebellum Cincinnati was much the better for Pike’s Opera 
House. It helped make it the Queen City of the West, a city of culture 
with its annual season of Italian opera produced by Max Strakosch and Ja- 
cob Grau. Samuel Pike never made any money out of his opera house; it 
was enough that he loved music even as in the next generation Otto 
Kahn and Felix Warburg were devoted to that which was beautiful and 
soul-satisfying. In the final analysis it is not important that the Klaws, the 
Erlangers, the Shuberts, and the cinema entrepreneurs were interested pri- 
marily in the black ink in the ledgers. What eventuated is more impor- 
tant. These men were not Philistines. They brought good shows to any 
town that had an auditorium.” 


Music 


BACKGROUND 


The theatre has a close relation to music. One has only to think of musi- 
cal comedy, operettas, and the opera. The Jewish religion itself has never 
been without music in the Diaspora; the hazzan chants or sings the serv- 
ices. Here in the colonies upper-class Jews like the Levy-Franks clan 
played chamber music and joined music societies. By the 1830’s the place 
of Jews in America’s musical world was established. Not only had Lor- 
enzo da Ponte already been hard at work for years in his efforts to popu- 
larize Italian opera, but it was in the 1830’s that Meyerbeer’s Robert the 
Devil and Mendelsohn’s Saint Paul were sung in New York; it was a de- 
cade when Americans throughout the land were singing Henry Russell’s 
version of “Woodman Spare that Tree.” Henry Russell (1812-1900), 
composer of nearly 800 songs, was an English Jew, a relative of the chief 
Rabbi Solomon Herschell. Russell lived for years in this country singing 
his songs but returned to England after he had made his fortune to be- 
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come a bill broker and moneylender. Some of his songs were written with 
collaborators. His best known compositions are “A Life on the Ocean 
Waves,” “Cheer Boys Cheer,” and “To the West, To the Land of the 
Free.” Russell encouraged impoverished Englishmen to migrate to the 
United States and even helped some of them financially to make the At- 
lantic crossing. Socially motivated he wrote songs attacking slavery and 
private lunatic asylums. One of his sons was Sir Landon Ronald, the Eng- 
lish conductor; another, also called Henry Russell, was the general man- 
ager of the Boston Opera Company; he helped make it one of America’s 
great musical institutions. 


THE GERMAN JEWS AS MUSICIANS 


Da Ponte and a German Jewish musician named Daniel Schlesinger both 
died in New York in 1838. The latter, a piano virtuoso and a lover of 
chamber music, was a man of considerable influence in the musical life of 
America’s metropolis. He was a harbinger of the German Jews who were 
just beginning to arrive and who would do so much for America in the 
domain of music. These newcomers were to be active in establishing op- 
era and choral societies; they were composers, symphony conductors, and 
instrumentalists. They were particularly productive, important, in the 
1850’s after the collapse of the 1848 revolutionary hopes in Europe.” 


OPERA 


The impact of the Central European Jews on American music is most evi- 
dent in opera. Many of these German-speaking Jews were Austrians and 
of course there was a close relationship between the Austrians and the 
Italians. As early as 1850 there was already talk here that Jews dominated 
the opera and this contention was repeated in the next decade. After Da 
Ponte, Bernard Ullman (d.1885?) was one of America’s first impresarios. 
Ullman was a Hungarian-born journalist and music entrepreneur who 
came here in 1846 and played an important role in America’s musical life 
until about 1862 when he returned to Europe. In 1846 Ullman presented 
the Parisian Jewish piano virtuoso Henri Herz to American audiences, 
and it was while Herz was on a tour of the western hemisphere that he 
composed the Mexican national anthem. Together with his partner Mor- 
itz Strakosch, Ullman managed an Italian opera company and a number 
of virtuosos. Like his predecessors, Schlesinger and Da Ponte, he devel- 
oped America’s musical culture and taste, produced the first opera written 
by an American composer, and institutionalized that genre of music in 
this country making it possible for opera to survive here. He organized 
music as a commodity available to thousands. As late as 1860 he was, it 
would seem, the most important musical entrepreneur in the United 
States. 
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Among the opera troupe managers of the mid-nineteenth century 
were the two Moravian brothers Moritz (1825-1887) and Max Strakosch 
(1834/1835-1892). After he came to the United States in 1848, Moritz 
busied himself as a composer, piano virtuoso, stage manager, and impresa- 
rio. As impresarios, the Strakosches guided tours here of Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk, Christine Nilsson, and the Patti sisters. Adeline Patti had 
been concertizing under their tutelage since she was eight years of age. 
These two opera enterprisers are important in the musical life of this 
country in the period before the Metropolitan Opera House opened its 
doors. Like the Strakosch brothers, Max Maretzek (1821-1897) was a 
Moravian. Back in Austria Max started out to become a surgeon but 
turned to music and began writing operas when still a very young man. 
Here in the United States where he, too, settled in 1848 he was to have a 
lively and brilliant career as a conductor and impresario. In 1849 he con- 
ducted sixty performances of Italian opera; the following year he gave a 
benefit performance, an evening of music, for New York’s Young Men’s 
Hebrew Benevolent Society. Maretzek popularized grand opera in the 
United States, making it available to New Yorkers at modest prices. He 
introduced thirty-six new works to music lovers, including Rigoletto, II 
Trovatore, and La Traviata. 

Apparently the Moravian émigrés gravitated to opera management. 
The two Graus, uncle and nephew, also natives of that province, played 
an important role in opera management in the latter years of the century. 
Jacob Grau of New York City, a music entrepreneur, induced his nephew 
Maurice (1849-1907), a graduate of Columbia Law School, to forsake the 
bar and become a producer and impresario. In the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the Graus were probably America’s outstanding 
agents for virtuosos, operas, and operetta companies. Among those whom 
Maurice managed were Anton Rubinstein, Jacques Offenbach, Sarah 
Bernhardt, and Ellen Terry. From the 1880’s to 1903 Maurice and his as- 
sociates managed the Metropolitan Opera House at various times. They 
provided lavish settings, introduced French, Italian, and German works, 
and raised production to a high level. 

The Metropolitan Opera House, a cultural monument and a strong- 
hold of the socially pretentious, nearly always ran at a loss; the rich were 
expected to make good the deficit. Invited to sit on the board, Schiff re- 
fused. He had no social ambitions; he was content to live among his own 
people, but he did suggest that his partner Otto Kahn be invited. This was 
in the early 1900’s. Fifteen years later Kahn found himself the chief 
owner of the opera house. This native German was a banker and a rail- 
road financier but above all a man of culture. He could play the violin and 
the cello and was very much interested in art, music, the theatre, the bal- 
let, and of course the opera. Kahn was a minority stockholder of the Met 
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when Conried became manager (1903). Though originally an actor on 
the German American stage, Conried had a great deal of experience in 
production. Here in this country he had given his fellow Germans the 
opportunity to see the plays of Sudermann and Hauptmann; he did a 
beautiful job staging Wagner’s Parsifal at the Met. It was he who intro- 
duced Caruso, Geraldine Farrar, Chaliapin, and Mahler to New York au- 
diences, but he was himself no musician. The Met did not prosper and it 
was for this reason that Kahn and William K. Vanderbilt bought out 
Conried and his friends and inaugurated a new regime. 

Then in 1907 Kahn brought over Gulio Gatti-Casazza and Toscanini 
from La Scala to help the Met meet the stiff competition provided by Os- 
car Hammerstein who had opened the Manhattan Opera House in 1906. 
Hammerstein was determined to offer music to the masses, bringing them 
also French and Italian operas that they had not heard before. He forced 
the Met to improve its presentations. The financial load was more than 
one man could bear; Hammerstein sold out to Kahn, whose love affair 
with the Met was ultimately to cost him almost $2,000,000. Before the 
depression of 1929 almost destroyed him Kahn was one of America’s out- 
standing patrons of the arts.”8 


VIRTUOSOS 


Though there were many excellent Jewish musicians in antebellum 
America, there was only one native virtuoso. This was Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk (1829-1869), son of an English-born New Orleans Jew and 
his French Christian wife. Gottschalk was a pianist, organist, and com- 
poser; in the music he wrote he occasionally incorporated Creole and Ne- 
gro motifs. After he made his debut in Paris as a teenager he concertized 
in Europe and throughout the western hemisphere. Here in the United 
States he helped make piano concerts popular. When he appeared in Cin- 
cinnati in 1861 the Israelite announced that he was an eminent pianoforte 
composer and that he would be assisted by Carlotta Patti “whose bird-like 
warblings have justly obtained for her the reputation of being the best and 
most delightful concert singer in America.” In 1888 the teenage violinist 
Fritz Kreisler first toured this country, appearing with Moriz Rosenthal, 
the pianist. Though Kreisler played here often in later years he did not 
become a citizen until World War II. He was completely dissociated 
from Jewry. By the second decade of the twentieth century new violinists 
were beginning to appear on the scene, prodigies who would astound the 
world with their techniques and their interpretative qualities. These new- 
comers were primarily East European immigrants like Mischa Elman, Ja- 
scha Heifetz, and Efrem Zimbalist who was to marry the opera singer, 
Alma Gluck.” 
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JEWS TURN TO MUSIC AS A PROFESSION 


As the nineteenth century drew to a close and America began to shelter a 
Jewish community of almost a million people, the number of men and 
women in music professionally increased perceptibly. Very many were 
violinists; a few were even concertmeisters in the important symphonies; 
the East European Jews favored the violin; families often found enough 
money so that one son could be taught by a “professor.” Irving Berlin rec- 
ognized this preference for the violin in his early composition, “Yiddle 
(Little Jew) on Your Fiddle Play Some Ragtime.” The better musicians, 
especially those who played stringed instruments, joined together in en- 
sembles—trios, quartets, quintets—which toured the country playing 
chamber music. Around the year 1900 there was hardly a good American 
string ensemble without a Jewish member. The women, more than the 
men, were attracted to the piano. A piano in the home had become a sta- 
tus symbol; often it had to be carted in before there was a railroad in 
town. The eminent Jewish pianists, Moriz Rosenthal and Rafael Joseffy, 
came here to concertize. The latter, a Hungarian, remained in this coun- 
try where he introduced Brahms to American music lovers as well as edit- 
ing the works of Chopin. 

Jewish professional musicians were not content only being instru- 
mentalists. Jews organized as well as played in orchestras; New York City 
Jewish immigrants founded a Russian Symphony Society which intro- 
duced the best and the most modern in Russian music to enthusiastic au- 
diences who flocked to Cooper Union and Carnegie Hall. They led glee 
clubs, orchestras, and oratorio societies. Distinguished symphony direc- 
tors began to settle in this country no later than the 1880’s. Most were of 
Central European origin and had made their mark before coming to 
America. Composers also abounded although few if any of these were to 
influence profoundly the course of American music. Some Jewish musi- 
cians founded schools of their own; others were invited to teach in the 
colleges and conservatories. Rubin Goldmark taught in a Colorado school 
of music before returning to his native New York City. In the 1920’s he 
was called to teach at Juilliard and among his students were Aaron Cop- 
land and George Gershwin. Important but ignored are the hundreds of 
music teachers who taught for fifty cents an hour in the cities, towns, and 
villages of the country introducing thousands to the fascinating world of 
harmony and melody. 

Jews were also music critics and editors of music magazines; a few 
were even music publishers. The role which Jews played in bringing mu- 
sic to the masses in New York City is not insignificant. Edwin Franko 
Goldman conducted free concerts on the Columbia campus and in Cen- 
tral Park. The Lewisohn Stadium was built through the generosity of 
Adolph Lewisohn who also helped finance the concerts held there. By the 
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1940’s as many as 23,000 people would assemble in the stadium on a sin- 
gle night. There is a story that a Gentile at a concert in Carnegie Hall 
looked about him and enquired of his friend: “Where do the Gentiles 
sit?” There is more than a little truth in this anecdote.” 


The New York Woolf Family 


Music was but one aspect in the lives of cultured multifaceted people. The 
New York Woolf family is a case in point. Edward Woolf, an English- 
man, came to the United States in 1837, settled in Mobile and married 
into one of the best Jewish families in town, that of Israel I. Jones. Woolf 
conducted an orchestra in that city and other towns before finally settling 
in New York in 1841. There he not only directed an orchestra and 
founded a philharmonic society but also composed a musical service for 
the synagog. This gifted man also wrote serials for a Jewish magazine and 
articles for a general paper, illustrating his work himself. In 1845 he es- 
tablished what may have been the first comic paper in the United States; 
he called it Judy. Woolf was the father of several sons who also displayed 
their talents in diverse modes. Benjamin Edward of Boston was an author, 
musician, composer, playwright, dramatic critic, Michael Angelo was a 
caricaturist and wrote books for children; Philip was a physician, a literary 
critic, a novelist, and an editor of a magazine; Solomon taught art; Robert 
Edward was an inventor; Albert Edward was a merchant, artist, medal- 
lionist, inventor and the chemist who introduced peroxide as a bleaching 
and antiseptic agent. Albert also pioneered in limiting the elements of 
putrification in sewage and garbage. Samuel (Johnson) Albert Edward, 
Albert’s son, was an author, special correspondent for the New York Times 
and a painter attached to the American Expeditionary Forces in France 
during World War I.! 


MUSIC OUTSIDE OF NEW YORK 


There is no question that much of American Jewry’s musical activity took 
place in the New York metropolis but wherever there were Jews there 
was music. That was one of the amenities of the social class to which they 
belonged or to which they aspired. The following illustrations—taken 
from different cities—of their interest in music have been picked at ran- 
dom; they are not untypical. In Denver, for instance, they enrolled in the 
town band, joined the German Singers Society, sang in the local opera 
company, played chamber music, and could point to co-religionists as the 
concertmeister and the director of the symphony. In the early twentieth 
century the women in town joined a music club for amateurs; here they 
could display their talent as vocalists, pianists, and violinists. 
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In a way Mobile Jewry was exceptional for it sheltered two outstand- 
ing musical families, that of Jacob Bloch (1826-1903) and the two Schles- 
inger brothers. Bloch, member of a musical family, settled in Mobile in 
1848 where he organized bands and supplied music for the local dances. 
His music jobs kept him busy for he also taught at the town’s Catholic 
academy and established Mobile’s first chorus and orchestra, opened a mu- 
sic store, and published sheet music. Bloch could play almost any instru- 
ment; his specialty was the flute, but he learned to play the cello in six 
weeks in order to make a fourth in a string quartet. Bloch was probably 
responsible for bringing the Schlesinger brothers Sigmund (1835-1906) 
and Jacob to town. Jacob, a singing teacher, arrived in Mobile in 1858; 
Sigmund, a composer, was there by the first year of the War for he com- 
posed a number of dances, polkas, waltzes, and gallopades most of which 
he dedicated to the “Young Ladies of the Sunny South.” His friend Bloch 
served as his publisher. 

Bloch and the Schlesingers were German; the Germanic influence 
was even stronger in Milwaukee and that connoted music. Jews were 
among the town’s musical leaders. A Viennese refugee established a cho- 
rus and an orchestra whose programs included both older classics like 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, and some later composers. The leader of the 
Milwaukee Musical Society, Henry M. Mendel, a merchant, was also the 
president of the local conservatory and one of the men responsible for the 
erection of the Academy of Music Hall. He was elected head of the North 
American Saengerbund with its 100,000 members, and when this na- 
tional congeries of singing societies met in Milwaukee in 1886 the guests 
listened to a chorus of 1,200 voices.?? 

Milwaukee’s big neighbor, Chicago, had blossomed out as a center of 
music by the late nineteenth century. By 1859 the local Germans and 
their Jewish Landsleute had organized a Beethoven Society presided over 
by Henry Greenebaum, the banker. Chicago music lovers of that decade 
also welcomed Max Strakosch and his opera troupe. From 1918 on Chi- 
cago’s Civic Opera Company was directed by Georgio Polacco, a compe- 
tent musician who had conducted operas in Europe and South America 
before coming to Chicago. Louis Eckstein, a native of Milwaukee, suc- 
ceeded in making Ravinia Park on the northern outskirts of Chicago a 
summer musical center for throngs of Americans who enjoyed opera. 
Eckstein was a millinery wholesaler, a railroad man, a real-estate entrepre- 
neur, and a magazine publisher. 

Chicago’s repute as a musical center was fixed firmly by two men 
who came to the city in the 1870’s; they were Emil Liebling and Carl 
Wolfsohn (1834-1907). Liebling was a concert pianist, teacher, critic, and 
composer; the piano virtuoso Wolfsohn, said to be a relative of August 
Belmont, lived for many years in Philadelphia till Greenebaum brought 
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him to Chicago. There he helped develop the symphony, aided the lovers 
of chamber music, worked closely with the Beethoven Society, and con- 
tinued to concertize and teach. His most illustrious pupil was Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler. By the 1880’s the city sheltered a number of other 
notable Jewish musicians, teachers, opera singers, and instrumentalists. 
Simon Elias (Eberhard) Jacobsohn was said to have been America’s out- 
standing violin teacher and in the 1890’s Leopold Godowsky, a Russian, 
taught piano at the Chicago Conservatory of Music. There were Jewish 
musicians to be found elsewhere in the country as well. Ossip S. Gabri- 
lowitsch, Mark Twain’s son-in-law, became the conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony in 1918. As a concert pianist this cultured Russian had toured 
this country before he decided to settle here in 1914. As the second larg- 
est Jewish community in the United States, Philadelphia had a whole ar- 
ray of composers, vocalists, violinists, and orchestra conductors. In Boston 
George Henschel (Isador Georg), originally a singer, became the first con- 
ductor of the New Boston Symphony Orchestra; he later went to Eng- 
land where he was knighted. His successor in Boston was the Austrian, 
Wilhelm Gericke, who was reported by Markens, the historian, to have 
been a Jew. Gericke, a perfectionist, made the Boston Symphony one of 
the better American orchestras. He wrote chamber music and was the au- 
thor of more than 100 songs. In 1905, a year before Gericke returned to 
Austria, impresario Henry Russell II, son of the famous songwriter, came 
to the United States from London in charge of an opera company; a few 
years later he was appointed director of the Boston Opera House.” 


POPULAR MUSIC 


During this period there were two disparate worlds of music, the classical 
and the popular. No later than the middle of the nineteenth century, na- 
tive American Jews began to write popular songs some of which were 
very well received. One of the more successful composers was James W. 
Johnson (1830-1889), a scion of a pioneer Cincinnati family. Another 
member of the clan, Edward, had died fighting for Texas independence at 
Goliad. During the last decades of the century Jewish songwriters began 
to be more numerous. One of the best known was Charles Kassell Harris 
(1865-1930), son of a humble tailor. Young Harris started to compose 
songs when only a teenager; later he was to become a music publisher and 
to write stage and cinema plays. Harris wrote sentimental, moralistic bal- 
lads which millions loved to sing, songs such as “Break the News to 
Mother,” “Hello Central, Give me Heaven.” His biggest hit was “After 
the Ball.” Thirty years after this song was published in 1892 it was still 
selling 5,000 copies a year. Harris, who made a fortune with “After the 
Ball,” used some of the money to buy new furniture for his mother’s 
home without informing her. When she entered the newly decorated and 
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outfitted house—finding herself in unfamiliar surroundings—she walked 
out until convinced that she was in the right place. 

The new century produced a number of very distinguished composers 
of popular songs. Among them were Jerome David Kern (1885-1945), 
Sigmund Romberg, and Irving Berlin. Kern’s most popular musical score 
was Showboat; the lyrics were written by Oscar Hammerstein II, grandson 
of the opera entrepreneur of the same name. Kern came from an antebel- 
lum family; his grandfather was a sensitive humble immigrant from Bo- 
hemia who was sympathetic to the plight of the Negroes. Writing to the 
abolitionist Gerrit Smith, the grandfather referred to himself as a 
“runaway white slave.” Sigmund Romberg, a Hungarian, came to the 
United States in the early 1900’s as an engineer, but after a few years 
turned to the writing of operettas such as The Student Prince and Blossom 
Time. He was very prolific writing over a thousand songs and about 
eighty shows. Irving Berlin, the most famous songwriter of them all, was 
still living in 1985. The original family name was Baline; “Irving” is an 
adaptation of a Jewish first name. Berlin, son of a Russian cantor and sex- 
ton, was brought to this country in 1893 at the age of five. Because of 
poverty at home he was given very little schooling and as a boy had to 
hustle for a living. Like Eddie Cantor he became a singing waiter. By 
1911 he had already written “Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” his first na- 
tional success; at Camp Upton, during World War I, Sergeant Berlin 
composed “Oh How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning.” He wrote the 
scores for many revues and ultimately became a publisher and theatre 
owner. Two of his most famous songs are “A White Christmas,” and 
“God Bless America”; the latter is almost a national anthem and brought 
him a Congressional Gold Medal. The royalties from some of his most 
successful compositions were dedicated to national youth and patriotic 
organizations.» 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE JEW TO AMERICAN MUSIC 


Max Maretzek once complained that the American people as a whole 
were not really interested in good music; he pointed out that the Astor 
Place Opera House and the Academy Hall of Music ended up with per- 
formances by learned dogs and trained horses. All this may be true but it is 
also true that many Jews were passionately fond of good music. If before 
1920 they had made no impress on the literary scene, in the field of music 
they were of importance; their patronage, participation, and creativity is 
apparent in all areas of the boundless realm of classical and popular music. 
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ART 
Introduction 


The interest in music was common to almost all Jews, but there were very 
few American Jews during this period who were leaders in the graphic 
arts although a number were practitioners, after a fashion. If the Jews as a 
group evinced relatively little interest in the representational arts then in 
that respect they were typically American. Were the Jews deterred from 
making likenesses of anything that is in heaven or that is in the earth be- 
neath because of the prohibitions in the Ten Commandments? Hardly. 
That thou-shalt-not was very often honored in the breach. For centuries 
Jewry employed animal figures in its religious art, mosaic floors, synagog 
murals, and illuminated manuscripts. Jews did not shy away altogether 
from graven images; however when there was talk of erecting a statue to 
honor Judah Touro traditionally-minded Jews remonstrated. The Reform 
rabbi of New Orleans brushed all objections aside. Although there were 
Jewish artists in many of the large cities, most were found in New York. 

Jewish portraitists, craftsmen making a living by painting people, 
were not altogether uncommon in pre-daguerreotype days. Some of these 
skilled workmen had come to these shores even before the dawn of the 
nineteenth century. Individuals among them were very competent, other- 
wise men like Henry Clay and President Tyler would not have sat for 
them. Theodore Sidney Moise, a Southerner painted Clay; Solomon Nu- 
nez Carvalho, the explorer and photographer, did a Lincoln portrait, but 
not from life; Constant Mayer, a well-known French artist famous also 
for his genre scenes, painted Generals Grant and Sheridan. Jacob Hart 
Lazarus, Emma Lazarus’s uncle, was an unusually fine painter. Henry 
Kayton (1809-1902), a German, may be typical of the best among the 
portraitists. He is the man who painted Tyler. This artist, who came to 
Baltimore in the 1820’s, lived in that city and in various towns of Vir- 
ginia plying his trade. When commissions were poor he augmented his 
income by serving as a court interpreter and by teaching guitar. A picture 
of the Virgin Mary which he painted was presented by him to the sisters 
of a Richmond convent.” 


Postbellum Interest in Art, 1860-ca. 1910 


After the Civil War, as industry and wealth developed, as social and cul- 
tural horizons expanded, there was a constantly growing interest in the 
arts in American society and, consequently, among Jews, too. In the next 
two generations American Jewry produced painters, lithographers, illus- 
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trators, cartoonists, photographers, medallionists, sculptors, and archi- 
tects. As early as the 1830’s the life insurance company executive Hyman 
Gratz, Rebecca’s brother, was an important board member and a treasurer 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. By the 1840’s there was a 
Jewish art dealer in New York City, Aaron Levy, a veteran of the War of 
1812 and a former lieutenant colonel in the state militia. After the Civil 
War Louis R. Ehrich of the department store family, was known as a 
dealer in old paintings. Ehrich was not a mere tradesman for he was a 
leader in liberal politics and a publicist who wrote on fiscal and labor 
problems. Toward the turn of the century the Lithuanian immigrant, 
Bernard Berenson, Harvard 1887, left for Italy where in the space of a de- 
cade or less he became one of the recognized authorities on Renaissance 
art. Berenson was not the only American Jewish expatriate artist. A num- 
ber of Jews who were to make a place for themselves in painting and 
sculpture left for Europe and remained there. Nineteenth-century Amer- 
ica was not an important art center. 

With the new century there came an increasing number of Jews who 
served as officers in art societies and achieved national distinction as 
collectors and donors. Some of them were probably influenced by the ex- 
amples of such collectors as J. Pierpont Morgan, Henry Clay Frick, An- 
drew W. Mellon, and Henry E. Huntington, heroes of the Gilded Age. 
Among the New Yorkers were Benjamin Altman, Michael Friedsam, 
Jules S. Bache, and George Blumenthal. The latter served as president of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art; Edward C. Blum, was president of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. Others who were noted collec- 
tors and generous givers were Max Epstein of Chicago and the Cones and 
Jacob Epstein of Baltimore. It is a tribute to America that a Russian immi- 
grant like Jacob Epstein could start life as a peddler and end it with an art 
collection that included works of Van Dyck, Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Hals, Holbein, Rembrandt, and Titian. It is not enough that this million- 
aire had the means to buy these pictures; he had learned to understand and 
enjoy them. Although the following judgment is relative is it too much 
to assert that the most important contribution of a Jew in this field was 
made by Simon Guggenheim when he created the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation for creative study in the fine arts? 


SCULPTURE 


One of the Baltimore Epstein’s contemporaries was the sculptor Ephraim 
Keyser (1850-1936) who studied abroad and worked in Rome for years 
before returning to his home. Keyser of Baltimore and Isidore Konti of 
Yonkers were both able artists but were in no sense comparable to the 
sculptor Jacob Epstein (1880-1959), no relative of the Baltimore mag- 
nate. Epstein, a native of New York’s East Side, studied art at a Jewish set- 
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tlement house, the Educational Alliance, and did some modeling in a 
night class taught by George Gray Barnard. With the money he made il- 
lustrating Hutchins Hapgood’s Spirit of the Ghetto, Epstein went abroad, 
first to Paris and then to London where he developed into one of the 
greatest and one of the most controversial sculptors of the twentieth cen- 
tury. He embraced English citizenship and ended his life as Sir Jacob 
Epstein.’ 


Moses Ezekiel 


Another American sculptor, not comparable to Jacob Epstein but cher- 
ished far more by the American Jewry of his day, was Moses Jacob Ezek- 
iel, commonly called Sir Moses because he received an honorary com- 
mendation from the Italian authorities. He was a skillful sculptor whose 
work was typical of the commemorative or monumental school. Above 
all Ezekiel was a charming cultured Southern gentleman who came from 
a family that was very much interested in Jews and Judaism. This native 
of Richmond, an amateur musician and a voracious reader, had already 
turned to art as a boy. He had fought in the Civil War as a military cadet 
and had begun to study medicine when he decided to make a career of art. 
Influenced by the artist Henry Mosler of Cincinnati, where his family had 
settled, Ezekiel sold a diamond stick pin to raise enough money for study 
in Berlin. When the Franco-Prussian War broke out he served as a special 
correspondent for the New York Herald and then moved on to Rome af- 
ter he received a Michael Beer Prize. This was accorded him for his bas- 
relief of Jesus which he called Israel. It is the Jew, Israel, who has been 
crucified throughout the ages. In Rome he finally settled down in the 
Baths of Diocletian and remained in the city for most of his life. During 
the American centennial year, 1876, he finished his monument to reli- 
gious liberty with its symbolic emphasis on the separation of church and 
state. Garibaldi who saw the statue in Rome and liked it noted ironically 
that it had been conceived in the very shadow of the Vatican. Toward the 
end of his life Ezekiel was commissioned to execute a work for the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. The Confederate Monument in 
the Arlington National Cemetery represents the woman of the New 
South ready to make her peace with the North as she fashioned a new 
world for her generation. The inscription reads: “They have beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks.” It was un- 
veiled in June, 1914. Twelve months later the good citizens of Marietta, 
Georgia, lynched Leo M. Frank. 
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Jo Davidson 


With the twentieth century there came a new breed of sculptors, mostly 
of East European birth or parentage. Typical of this group was the Rus- 
sian-born Jo (Joseph) Davidson (1883-1952) who studied both here and 
abroad and was recognized for his sensitive portrait busts. Among those 
who sat for him were Woodrow Wilson, Abraham Jacobi, Marshal Foch, 
and John D. Rockefeller. In 1913 Ellen Phillips Samuel left a large estate 
to establish an allee of sculptured monuments to symbolize the march of 
American history from colonial days to the present. This avenue of mon- 
uments includes several works by Jews, among them Maurice Sterne, Ja- 
cob Epstein, and Jacques Lipchitz. The Samuel bequest is believed to be 
America’s largest endowment for a sculptural project.** 


MEDALLIONISTS 


Closely allied to sculpture was the art of the medallionist. The making of 
medals and seals was traditionally a European Jewish craft, one not mono- 
polized by the anti-Jewish restrictive gilds. It was a skill allied to that of 
the silversmith, a trade to which many Jews turned in colonial and early 
national days. Moritz Furst (b.1782) landed here in 1807 on the promise 
of an appointment as the chief engraver and die sinker at the Philadelphia 
Mint. He remarked once, facetiously, that the United States was a land 
where gold grew on trees. Apparently he erred, for the authorities ig- 
nored the verbal contract made with him by the consul at Leghorn and 
gave the position to another. Furst stoutly maintained that at the time of 
his coming he was the best engraver in the country; he may have been 
right. Before his return to Europe about 1840 he cut many dies for medals 
in his Philadelphia and New York studios. The catalogue of his work in- 
cludes medallic portraits of several presidents, other notable Americans, 
and practically all the army and navy heroes of the War of 1812. These 
latter had been commissioned by Congress. Some of his medals may still 
be purchased at the Mint. A contemporary of Furst, Joseph Simpson, en- 
joyed an enviable reputation as a very skilled seal engraver. This Baltimo- 
rean, who flourished from the 1820's to the 1850’s, was an ardent Ortho- 
dox polemicist. Simpson, a bachelor, reared two Christian orphans, a 
brother and a sister, and saw to it that they received a good Christian reli- 
gious training. Better known is Victor David Brenner (1871-1924), an 
East Side immigrant who worked as a die cutter after he landed here in 
1896. Though he received some training in night classes at Cooper 
Union he was on the whole self-taught. In 1906 he was called in by the 
Treasury Department to design the Lincoln penny, the first coin with the 
head of a president. The first pennies that he made carried his initials 
V.D.B.; long before him Furst had frequently signed his medals with his 
surname or an abbreviation.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS 


As it has already been pointed out, Solomon N. Carvalho, the artist and 
explorer, was a competent daguerreotypist. His great interest in photogra- 
phy was shared by his son David, one of the country’s leading experts in 
handwriting. By the 1890’s there were a number of excellent Jewish pho- 
tographers, some of them natives of Russia. The most famous man in the 
field, one who was to enjoy international recognition, was a native Amer- 
ican of Central European background. This was Alfred Stieglitz (1864- 
1946), a scientific student of the art and the father of modern photogra- 
phy, in this country at least. Stieglitz was more than a great 
photographer. He was a pioneer in the field of modern literature, music, 
and painting; as owner of the Stieglitz Gallery he exhibited and encour- 
aged the work of avant-garde painters, especially the abstractionists. 


CARTOONISTS 


It is a far cry from Stieglitz, the editor of several photograph magazines, 
to the art of the cartoonists, yet who can doubt that a nationally known 
cartoonist might well have a larger following than even the most innova- 
tive of photographers. There were several very competent Jewish car- 
toonists; for the most part they served as staff artists on New York papers. 
Among the best known was Hi (Henry) Mayer (1868-1954), a German- 
born caricaturist who had come here in the 1880's. His drawings ap- 
peared not only in American magazines but also in papers published in 
Germany, France, and England. He was an editor of Puck. Unique was 
the work of Reuben Lucius Goldberg, familiarly known as Rube Gold- 
berg, a comic strip artist. His drawings which appeared in New York pa- 
pers were later syndicated nationally. Almost every one of his generation 
chuckled looking at his silly amusing contraptions; some of his characters 
like Bob McNutt and Lolla Palooza became household names. Frederick 
Burr Opper (1857-1937) also introduced a number of comic characters 
into American life. Almost every child of the early 1900’s knew all about 
Happy Hooligan, the tramp, and the two polite and deferential gentle- 
men, Alphonse and Gaston. But Opper was more than a comic artist; he 
was probably the leading political cartoonist of the late 1800’s. He created 
caricature types which are still employed, the bloated banker and the po- 
litical boss. He worked for William Randolph Hearst’s Journal where he 
employed his cartoonist talents to flay the trusts. He shared his political 
interests with his uncle who was Europe’s most flamboyant if not most 
famous journalist. This was Adolphe Opper, better known as Henri de 
Blowitz."! 
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ILLUSTRATORS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 


Frederick Opper was a man of parts for he also illustrated the works of 
Mark Twain. Illustrating was a realm which attracted a number of Jewish 
artists; by 1900 some of the most recognized men in the field were Jews. 
Probably the best known of the Jewish illustrators was Louis Loeb (1866- 
1909), one of the few American artists who merited mention in the Jewish 
Encyclopedia of the early 1900’s. Loeb was also an acknowledged lithogra- 
pher and painter; his “Temple of the Winds” was purchased by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. Another illustrator of that generation was Max Ro- 
senthal (1833-1918) who was employed to do the drawings for some of 
Longfellow’s poems. Rosenthal, a Polish immigrant, came to the United 
States in 1849 and studied at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
though he had already received some instruction as a youngster in Paris. 
Primarily he was a lithographer, an American avant-courier in chromo- 
lithography and facsimiles of watercolor paintings. It was he who made 
the plates for the United States Military Commission to the Crimea of 
which Major Alfred Mordecai was a member. All told Rosenthal pro- 
duced about 200 lithographs of noted men in American history. 

The most distinguished Jew in the world of American lithography 
was Julius Bien (1826-1909) who was also president of the B’nai B’rith 
for many years. Bien, a Forty-Eighter, came to this country in 1849 after 
studying art in Europe. His father was also something of an artist. Here in 
the United States he established what was to become one of the finest li- 
thography and map engraving businesses in the country. He served as a 
lithographer for the government for whom he printed atlases, charts, and 
thousands of maps; included among them was the standard map of the 
West. Bien published one of the first prints of an American football game 
and executed numerous plates for Audubon’s Birds of America. This man 
who served for a decade as president of the National Lithographers’ Asso- 
ciation is largely responsible for raising the scientific standards of Ameri- 
can map making.*? 


ARTISTS 


Art, it has been pointed out, is a widely diversified discipline; there are 
many methods for producing aesthetic objects creatively and imagina- 
tively. Jews were etchers, lithographers, engravers, scene painters, por- 
traitists, mural and landscape painters. Some worked in oil, others in wa- 
tercolors. Henry Wolf, an illustrator, reproduced paintings of great 
artists, engraving among others the works of Joseph Pennell. There is no 
record that Pennell, who was known to be anti-Jewish, expressed any 
objection to the employment of Henry Wolf. These artists were versatile; 
the same individual, as in the case of Wolf, often worked in more than 
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one area of the pictorial arts. The Rosenthals, father and son, Max and 
Albert (1863-1939), were not only lithographers but also etchers and 
painters. Max did a Jesus at prayer. There were many Jewish artists like 
Rosenthal who were fascinated with the Jesus theme. Did they wish to 
show their catholicity? Or like Moses Ezekiel did they believe that Jesus 
is the symbol of the eternal Jew “who is despised and rejected of men, a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief”(Isa.53:3). George Da Maduro 
Peixotto (1859-1937) painted John Hay and President McKinley. Leo 
Mielziner, a poet and sculptor, was also a fine portraitist for whom Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson sat. One of his best efforts is the 
painting of his father Moses, the talmudist, who was acting president of 
the Hebrew Union College for a number of years. 

A study of the Jews who had espoused art as a profession reveals that 
their numbers had grown substantially by the early twentieth century. 
This increase does not necessarily evince a sharp turn to the arts but can 
be explained in part by an unusually large growth in the size of the Jew- 
ish population. Individuals, however, were fascinated by the appeal of this 
new aesthetic world; among its recruits were a peddler, a traveling sales- 
man, a watchmaker, and a retired businessman.” 


Better Known Artists and Painters 


The Silesian, Henry Mosler (1841-1920), who was brought here as a 
child, was sent back to Europe to study art. During the Civil War he 
worked for Harper’s Weekly on special assignment. Much of his life was 
spent in Munich and Paris; the Luxembourg Gallery in 1879 purchased 
his “Prodigal’s Return.” Yet he was sufficiently Americanistic to paint 
pictures of Indian life and later traveled out West to study the Indians and 
to sketch them. Toby Edward Rosenthal (1848-1917) spent much of his 
life in Munich. He was one of the best of the American Jewish artists, 
admired by many in the United States and in Germany. Like Mosler he, 
too, was a genre painter; his sentimentality brought him a large follow- 
ing. Rosenthal, son of a tailor, was born in New Haven and grew up in 
San Francisco. In order to help out he sold newspapers on the streets and 
received his first introduction to art by painting “black eyes” with flesh- 
colored paint. 

These artists of the old school were skilled technicians for they had 
been well-trained in European ateliers, in London, Paris, Berlin, Duessel- 
dorf, Munich, and Rome. The ability to paint beautifully is reflected, for 
example, in Rosenthal’s “Elaine,” a picturization of the line from Tenny- 
son: “And the dead steered by the dumb went upward with the flood.” 
Yet neither Mosler nor Toby Rosenthal was to be reckoned among the 
immortals despite their proficiency as draftsmen. By the early decades of 
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the new century, however, there was a new generation of pictorial artists 
and sculptors, men of vivid imagination and creative spirit, who threw off 
the shackles of tradition. The incoming flood of East Europeans provided 
a reservoir of talent in the arts and sciences, as in literature and music. 
These men were to become relatively more important in the new schools 
that now appeared reflecting the radical departures of challenging Euro- 
pean artists. By 1920 there was already a handful of these innovators 
among the Jews, men who were just beginning what were to become 
notable careers. Among them was the Latvian, Maurice Sterne (1877- 
1957), painter and sculptor, whose later works were to be found in some 
of Europe’s best collections. Another Russian was Max Weber (1881- 
1961) painter, lecturer, and writer on the history of art.“ 


ARCHITECTS 


Architects who are good draftsmen and have studied in Paris at the Beaux 
Arts are artists in their own right. Such men are interested not only in 
function but also in form, line, and beauty. Since there were no Jewish ar- 
chitects in the early nineteenth century the Jews acceded to the sugges- 
tions of their Gentile draftsmen who followed the herd, using the build- 
ing styles that prevailed during the period. Thus nineteenth-century 
Mikveh Israel had neo-Egyptian intimations. From the 1840’s on the 
Jewish sanctuaries reflected the Romanesque style and it is in that period 
that the Shield of David, the hexagram, made its appearance in Baltimore. 
Though appearing as a geometric design occasionally in early synagogs 
back to Roman times, the Magen David does not become typically Jewish 
until modern days when it begins to appear on facades and interiors. Ro- 
manesque gave way to the neo-Gothic style in the 1850’s which in turn 
was succeeded in the 1860’s by the Moorish which held its own into the 
1890’s. The Moorish style was cherished because it was thought to be 
Oriental, and the Jews, now more secure, were ready to document their 
Jewishness. They identified with this new type of structure with its dome, 
its minarets, and its very ornate interior. During the last decade of the 
century something of a reaction set in; the Reformers turned to classical 
designs, influenced by the classical revival. Is it possible that the Reform 
leaders wanted no style of their own, that they did not seek high visibility 
as they acculturated? As students trained in historiocritical research were 
they convinced that Jews in the Diaspora had never had a uniform syna- 
gogal style? 

The first Jewish architects appeared on the scene in New York in the 
1840's. Much of their work had no relation to the Jewish community and 
its institutions, but on occasion they did design synagogs, homes for the 
aged, and orphan asylums. A few of the early men were self-taught; most 
of them were professionally trained; some had even gone abroad to study. 
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They did not limit their activity to New York City; they are found al- 
most anywhere, as far west as the Pacific Coast. The Bohemian, Leopold 
Eidlitz (1823-1908), an autodidact, was one of the earliest architects; by 
the 1840’s he had already built a synagog. Eidlitz and Henry Fernbach 
were the architects for the beautiful 1868 Emanu-El whose cross-like in- 
terior annoyed some Jews. He designed Catholic and Protestant churches. 
When Charles Kingsley saw Eidlitz’s Episcopal Cathedral in St. Louis— 
Christ Church—he said it was the “most churchly” sanctuary in the 
United States. Eidlitz’s brother Marc and the latter’s sons were very popu- 
lar architects. They built some of the best known public buildings and 
residences in New York: the old Metropolitan Opera House, the home 
and library of J. Pierpont Morgan, and the New York Stock Exchange. In 
1908-1910 Arnold William Brunner, a native American, served as presi- 
dent of New York’s Fine Arts Federation. This graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology had drawn the plans for the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium and for a number of Jewish synagogs.*° 

More important than the Eidlitzes, Fernbach, and Brunner—at least 
from the point of view of the development of modern architecture—was 
the work of the Chicagoan Dankmar Adler (1844-1900). He was the son 
of Rabbi Liebman Adler and came to this country as a ten-year-old. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he served in the 1st Illinois Artillery and for a while 
enjoyed the two stripes of a corporal. His service record also revealed that 
he was a draftsman with the topographical engineers. In the last quarter 
of the century Adler became a notable architect. One of his employees 
and a later partner in the 1880’s and 1890’s was Louis Sullivan. Frank 
Lloyd Wright worked in the office. The firm looked askance at some of 
the classical traditions, rejected eclecticism, and moved toward the mod- 
ern. As it built some of the first skyscrapers, it was concerned with form 
and function, attempting to reconcile beauty and utility. In 1891 the part- 
ners designed the Anshe Maariv synagog; it is not unattractive; it may 
have been functional. Adler was a good engineer.” 


INVENTIONS 


The line between art and technology is often a thin one. Lithographers, 
photographers, medallists, are often chemists and metallurgists, scientists 
of a sort. Thus Max Levy of Detroit (1857-1926), a member of the Mi- 
chael Heilprin clan, was an architect, draftsman, and the perfecter of a 
process for making half-tone screens. Associated with him was his versa- 
tile older brother Louis Edward Levy (1846-1919), a meteorologist, jour- 
nalist, writer, publisher, translator, and one of the inventors of a method 
of photochemical engraving (Levytype). 

It is almost impossible to discuss even the truly important Jewish in- 
ventors who contributed to the making of a better society. What is im- 
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portant? On March 30, 1858, Hyman L. Lipman of Philadelphia secured 
the first patent for a pencil with an attached eraser. Lipman did not even 
merit mention in Morais’s voluminous Jews of Philadelphia, but imagine 
the inconvenience of working with a pencil without an attached eraser? 
Isador Kitsee invented more than 2,000 devices and processes including a 
refrigerator car; Louis Benedict Marks helped perfect the arc lamp; David 
Belais, a jeweler, developed the untarnishable platinum-like “white 
gold”; Otto Eisenschiml (1880-1963), the Civil War buff who attempted 
to demonstrate that Lincoln was the victim of a conspiracy hatched by his 
Secretary of War, Edwin M. Stanton, was the man who invented rust- 
proof barbed wire and transparent window envelopes. Conrad Hubert 
(Akiba Horowitz, 1855-1928) made the modern flashlight possible; the 
millions he made were divided on his death between Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish institutions. The career of the highly-cultured, self-taught 
Edmund Louis Gray Zalinski (1849-1909) is touched upon in Rudyard 
Kipling’s story, The Captive. Zalinski, a Civil War veteran, was commis- 
sioned lieutenant on the battlefield when only fifteen years of age. He 
remained in the army where he invented a torpedo gun, a telescopic sight 
for artillery, and range-finding devices. It might well be questioned if a 
torpedo gun is a contribution to society; certainly, however, there could 
be no question about the work of Emile Berliner (1851-1929) of Wash- 
ington. Like many of the Jewish inventors, Berliner was a native German. 
He attended classes at Cooper Union Institute, eked out an existence as a 
traveling salesman and dry goods clerk, and in his spare time worked on a 
telephone transmitter, a microphone. By 1877 he had developed one that 
worked; a decade later he invented the gramophone which was an im- 
provement on Edison’s phonograph. His later efforts were concentrated 
on the development of a helicopter.“ 


NATURAL SCIENTISTS 


INTRODUCTION 


The accomplishments of dozens of ingenious American Jewish inventors 
manifest scientific interest and capacity. As far back as the 1820’s a writer 
of a Jewish apologia declared that Jews have a respect for the scientific 
approach. Isaac Israel Hayes (1832-1881), the meteorologist, was an Arc- 
tic explorer in the 1850’s; young Edward Israel (1859-1884) was the as- 
tronomer on the ill-fated A. W. Greeley expedition to Lady Franklin Bay, 
and by 1903 Frank Schlesinger (1871-1943) was director of the Yerkes 
Observatory of the University of Chicago. The American Astronomical 
Society later elected him as its president. The paleontologist, geologist, 
and explorer, Angelo Heilprin, was recognized in the 1880’s as a scientist 
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of repute. Like his father, Michael, he was a savant; he adorned his learn- 
ing by a devotion to the fine arts for he was both a painter and a pianist. 

A writer of the 1880’s made the bald statement that his fellow Jews 
were making very little headway in the field of learning. This is not cor- 
rect. By the 1870’s and 1880’s individual Jews were beginning to make 
their mark in the arts and sciences despite their small numbers. The Jew- 
ish Forty-Eighters were in the main professionals and intellectuals who 
were often at home in the sciences. Jewry on this side of the Atlantic 
owes them much even as America is indebted to the learned Germans 
who found asylum here. The last third of the century was to witness the 
rise of Jewish scientists in physics, chemistry, and mathematics. The 
American-born children of the German refugees, fortified by the Ger- 
manic cultural tradition, the Jewish thirst for knowledge, and the open 
road to opportunity in this land began to make a name for themselves in 
the natural sciences.*® 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 


It was during the 1870’s that Jews began to hold teaching positions in a 
few of the better schools. It has already been mentioned that Sylvester 
was at Hopkins and young Albert A. Michelson (1852-1931) was teach- 
ing physics at the Annapolis Academy. Later Michelson traveled to Ger- 
many and France for further study; though he never earned an academic 
degree he was to head the department of physics at Chicago and to be- 
come president of the National Academy of Sciences and of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. His specialty was light and 
like the Good Lord himself he “meted out heaven with the span” 
(Isa.40:12). His research measuring the velocity of light and studying op- 
tical interference proved useful when Einstein propounded his theories of 
relativity. Like some other great men he was versatile; he was a violinist, 
an artist in watercolors and in oil, and a world famous physicist, indeed 
the first American to become a Nobel laureate in science. A Jew? A good 
Jew? He was born a Jew but he never identified with the Jewish commu- 
nity.”? 


CHEMISTS 


As the native-born children of the affluent immigrants grew up, some of 
them began to leave the countinghouse for the scholar’s study. Morris 
Loeb, a son of a founder of Kuhn-Loeb, taught chemistry at New York 
University in 1891. These Americans of the older migration were later 
reinforced by Russian émigrés who moved into the field, but Julius Stie- 
glitz (1867-1937), Carl Lucas Alsberg, and Lafayette Benedict Mendel 
were descendents of Central Europeans. Stieglitz, professor of chemistry 
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at the University of Chicago, was one of the first to emphasize the impor- 
tance of that science in medical therapy. The American synthetic dye in- 
dustry owes much to him as one of its founders. His book, the Elements of 
Qualitative Analysis, went through twenty-two printings and was used in 
more than 200 colleges, and his colleagues elected him president of the 
American Chemical Society. Like his brother Alfred he was an excellent 
photographer but he was also interested in chamber music and sports. Als- 
berg (1877-1940), a son of a founder of the New York Chemical Society, 
pioneered in the field of nutrition, a discipline in which Mendel of Yale 
(1872-1935) also specialized as he demonstrated the importance of vita- 
mins in combating disease. The word “vitamin” was coined by the Polish 
biochemist, Casimir Funk (1884-1967), who, after working for many 
years in Europe, migrated to the United States where he continued to 
study the relation between vitamins and nutrition.*° 


MEDICINE 


A number of Jews were involved in the study of medicine, a field closely 
related to biological research. Jews had turned to medicine ever since the 
early Middle Ages, often with notable success. In modern times they have 
cultivated this science which gives them status and affords this highly 
mobile people an opportunity to make a living. Among the researchers 
who were to make a name for themselves were four Jews in the Rockefel- 
ler Institute for Medical Research. One was the Russian-born Samuel 
James Meltzer (1851-1920), a distinguished physiologist and pharmacol- 
ogist; another was Phoebus Aaron (Theodore) Levene, a chemist; a third 
was Simon Flexner (1863-1946), a member of the distinguished Louis- 
ville family. Flexner studied and taught at Hopkins, and named a son 
William Welch after the famous Johns Hopkins pathologist whom he 
admired and whose biography he was to write. After studying abroad, 
Flexner worked as a bacteriologist and pathologist before becoming direc- 
tor of the laboratories and, later, of the Rockefeller Institute itself (1903- 
1935). He is known for his contributions to the treatment of epidemic ce- 
rebral spinal meningitis, infantile paralysis, and encephalitis. The fourth 
and most famous of these men at the Rockefeller Institute was Jacques 
Loeb (1859-1924), a German physiologist who immigrated here in 1891. 
Loeb taught at Bryn Mawr, Chicago, and California before joining the 
Rockefeller laboratories. He was acknowledged in his own day as one of 
America’s most eminent biologists and physiologists and was a prolific 
writer in his chosen field. Loeb was a determinist believing that chemistry 
could explain much of the development of life. The human being was a 
chemical mechanism though Loeb was inclined to believe that man could 
pursue ethical goals, that altruism was innate in his nature. Loeb’s concept 
of a universe that could afford to dispense with Deity was a shock to reli- 
gionists.*! 
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JEWS AS PHYSICIANS 


There was hardly a city of size where Jews did not make their presence 
felt in all phases of medical science. They were internists and surgeons, 
specialists in all the branches, literally from A to Z, from anatomy to 
zoonosis. Many were distinguished in their specialties, for they were crea- 
tive, innovative, often leaders. They were teachers, inventors of instru- 
ments, founders of medical societies, publishers of standard texts. After 
America became one of the great world centers of Jewry in the early 
1900’s, and as American educational standards began to rise, brilliant Eu- 
ropean Jews, physicians and scientists, came to this country to take advan- 
tage of its many opportunities. Coevally, native Americans, Gentiles and 
Jews, flocked to the European universities, especially those in Germany 
and Austria, in order to perfect themselves in various medical specialties. 
They returned to make America, within a generation, the greatest medi- 
cal center in the world. 

Even in antebellum days there were a number of outstanding Jewish 
practitioners of the medical art; Isaac Hays of Philadelphia was one of the 
best known American ophthalmologists; Joshua I. Cohen of Baltimore 
(1801-1870) had established an eye and ear clinic in his city in 1840. He 
also taught mineralogy and geology, found time to collect a fine Jewish 
and Hebrew library, and fought courageously to emancipate Maryland 
Jewry politically. The Bohemian, Dr. Simon Pollak (1814-1903), helped 
organize a school for the blind in Saint Louis in 1850; during the Civil 
War he inspected hospitals for the United States Sanitary Commission 
and then established the first eye and ear clinic west of the Mississippi. 
Pollak who had come to the United States in the 1830’s was well edu- 
cated, a student of Hebrew and Greek. He renounced his faith to become 
a devout Catholic. He was not the only Jewish physician involved in the 
Civil War; quite a number of Jewish physicians and surgeons served in 
the armed forces of both the North and the South. Jonathan Phineas Hor- 
witz (1822-1904), when still a very young man, was a director of a naval 
hospital in Mexico during the war with that country. His brilliant career 
in the Civil War earned him a vote of thanks from Congress and appoint- 
ment as chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. His grandfather, 
Haym Salomon, the Revolutionary War bill broker, had once written 
that there was little Jewishness in the United States. This was exemplified 
in the life of Dr. Horwitz who married out and whose descendants in- 
clude some very distinguished Gentiles.*? 

Bernard M. Baruch’s father Simon served with the South as a sur- 
geon. After the War this South Carolinian moved to New York and 
helped make medical history by diagnosing a perforated appendix. He 
laid a great deal of emphasis on physical therapy, especially hydrotherapy, 
and was one of the leaders in urging the establishment of free municipal 
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bathhouses. Dr. Jacob da Silva Solis Cohen, of the Philadelphia Solis 
Cohen clan, had served as a surgeon with the Northern forces. In later 
years he became a nose, throat, and chest specialist whose writings were 
read even in Europe. Young Emil Gruening (1842-1914), Posen-born, 
had fought as a soldier with the 7th New Jersey volunteers and did not 
become an ophthalmic and aural surgeon till after the War and after a pe- 
riod of study in Berlin. In New York, where he was a professor at the Po- 
lyclinic, he performed one of the first mastoid operations and demon- 
strated that blindness could ensue from drinking wood alcohol. His son 
Ernest (1887-1974) followed in his footsteps, studying medicine, but later 
turned to journalism and politics. He served as governor and later senator 
from Alaska. 


Abraham Jacobi 


Few men were more important for the history of American medicine dur- 
ing its emergence as a scientific discipline than Abraham Jacobi (1830- 
1919); fewer still were more colorful. Jacobi was a German revolutionary 
who found his way here and practiced medicine on the Lower East Side; 
he charged twenty-five to fifty cents a visit. He was an internist and obste- 
trician but he was to make his name as a pediatrician. Even in his own day 
he was acclaimed as the father of pediatrics in this country and was in- 
vited back to teach his specialty in Berlin. As a tribute to the man and his 
work his colleagues elected him president of the American Pediatrics So- 
ciety and the national American Medical Society and honored him, too, 
with a festschrift. Though he had once seriously studied Oriental lan- 
guages and gave the New York Jewish welfare institutions a great deal of 
his time, he did not evince much interest in the Jewish community as 
such. 

One of Jacobi’s contemporaries was the Philadelphian, Dr. Jacob 
Mendez Da Costa (1833-1900), of Spanish-Portuguese ancestry. Da 
Costa, a grandson of the Florida colonizer, M. E. Levy, was an outstand- 
ing teacher and diagnostician; his Medical Diagnosis went through many 
editions and was translated into foreign languages. The distinguished 
Dyer family of Baltimore, Galveston, and San Francisco also gave birth to 
a physician of note. This was Isadore (1865-1920), the country’s foremost 
leprologist and founder of the national leprosarium in Louisiana. Two 
Chicago doctors who stood out were Isaac Arthur Abt (1867-1955) and 
Joseph Boliver De Lee (1869-1942). Abt taught pediatrics at Northwest- 
ern University Medical School; De Lee, an obstetrician, also taught there 
and at the University of Chicago. De Lee founded a lying-in hospital in 
Chicago and wrote a standard work on obstetrics. By 1913 it was already 
in its seventh edition. In his early days his aseptic methods were not al- 
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ways understood. Once making a delivery in a humble home he vigor- 
ously scrubbed his hands and so alarmed the apprehensive father that he 
said: “Mr. Doctor, your hands too dirty; we will get another doctor.” 

By 1939 Dr. Solomon R. Kagan of Boston had issued the second edi- 
tion of his 792-page Jewish Contributions to Medicine in America. Most of 
the men he discussed were prominent in their field. It is obvious therefore 
that only a very few of the hundreds of physicians, surgeons, and medical 
researchers whom he described can be mentioned. Among these notables 
were Arthur Steindler (1878-1959), the professor of orthopedic surgery at 
the University of Iowa, Albert Ashton Berg (1872-1950), the New York 
surgeon, Emanuel Libman (1872-1946), the diagnostician, and Milton Jo- 
seph Rosenau (1869-1946), the sanitarian. Berg, who specialized in ab- 
dominal surgery was a bibliophile. His important library of rare books and 
manuscripts was given to the New York Public Library which he served 
as a trustee; his colleague at Mount Sinai in New York, Emanuel Libman, 
was one of the country’s most notable internists and consultants. Rosenau, 
who taught at the Harvard School of Public Health, wrote Preventive Med- 
icine and Hygiene, the standard work on the subject. It even merited a 
translation into the Chinese. Rosenau was often called to foreign lands to 
help fight cholera, smallpox, and yellow fever epidemics. 

The Russian emigrant, Dr. George Moses Price (b. 1864), was also a 
sanitarian but in a much more limited area. His concern was better apart- 
ments, (tenement) houses, and factory hygiene for New York City’s gar- 
ment workers, he worked hard to eliminate the sweatshop. In 1939 he 
became the director of the Union Health Center which served as an am- 
bulatory clinic for many of the clothing operatives. Another East Euro- 
pean emigrant who made his mark in the fight for better living conditions 
for the city’s workers was Charles David Spivak (1861-1927). A revolu- 
tionary compelled to flee Russia to avoid exile to Siberia, he went to work 
in this country as a railway hand, a textile worker, a typesetter, and a 
farmer. This autodidact studied and taught medicine in Philadelphia and 
Denver. It was in the latter city that he organized the Jewish Consump- 
tives’ Relief Society (1904) and established a sanitarium to shelter and 
heal impoverished garment workers. His life was devoted to the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis. Joseph Goldberger, a Slovak who worked in the field 
of malaria and typhus, discovered the cause and treatment of pellegra. A 
fellow Austrian, Carl Koller (1857-1944), was a cultured educated gentle- 
man. Koller in 1884 pioneered in introducing cocaine as a local anesthetic 
for operations on the eye. His dear friend Sigmund Freud who was also 
experimenting with the quality and nature of that drug, wrote an article 
on the subject and inscribed a copy to “Coca Koller.” After fighting a duel 
and severely wounding a man who had berated him as a Jew, Koller 
found his career in Austria blocked. On the advice of a friend he left for 
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New York where he made a name for himself on the staff of Mount Sinai 
as a distinguished eye surgeon. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Jacob Frankel was the first American Jewish military chaplain; he was 
assigned to do hospital work (1862). Courtesy, American Jewish Archives. 


David Orbansky was awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for 
gallantry in action during the Civil 
War. Courtesy, American Jewish 
Archives. 


Adah Isaacs Menken (d. 1868), actor 
and poet, was noted for her role in a 
play where she appeared clad in 
tights. Courtesy, American Jewish 
Archives. 


Phoebe Yates Pember (b. 1824) was 
matron of the large Chimborazo 
Hospital in Richmond during the 
Civil War. Courtesy, McCowat- 
Mercer Press, Inc., Jackson, TN. 


Judah Philip Benjamin (d. 1884) was 
a United States senator from 
Louisiana and later Secretary of 
State of the Confederacy. Courtesy, 
National Archives. 


Eleanor H. Cohen (d. 1874) was a 
passionate adherent of the Lost 
Cause. When Lincoln was 
assassinated she rejoiced. She was a 
woman of culture and high 
intelligence. Courtesy, American 
Jewish Archives. 
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Cincinnati’s Plum Street Temple, built in 1866, is one of the most 
beautiful synagogs in the United States. Courtesy, American Jewish 
Archives. 


In 1868 Sig Shlesinger, a native of Hungary, played a heroic role in the 
battle of Beecher’s Island in which a handful of soldiers held off a large 
Indian war party. Painting by R. J. Zogbaum. 


Adolph Sutro, a German, settled in Nevada in 1859 and helped develop 
the Comstock Lode. Courtesy, Julius Bisno, Los Angeles. 


The Jaffas were pioneers in the territories of Colorado and New Mexico. 
The family operated a general store in Trinidad in the 1870’s. Courtesy, 
American Jewish Archives. 


Julius Meyer, a German, came to Omaha in 1866 and traded with the 
Indians. Courtesy, Nebraska State Historical Society. 


The Levy Brothers of San Mateo County, California, ran a stage coach 
line in the 1880s. Courtesy, San Mateo County Historical Association. 


Samuel Gompers of London was the founder and head of the American 
Federation of Labor, 1886. Courtesy, American Jewish Archives. 


Emma Lazarus (d. 1887), a New 
York poet, is best known for her 
sonnet on the East European Jewish 
emigrés. “The New Colossus.” 
Courtesy, American Jewish Archives. 


Annie Nathan Meyer (b. 1867), was primarily responsible for the 
founding of Barnard College, a woman’s institution for higher learning 
(1889). Courtesy, George Maillard Kesslere. 


One of the Confederate heroes of the battle of Spotsylvania Court House 
(May, 1864) was Max Frauenthal. He built a beautiful home in Conway, 
Arkansas. Courtesy, Sam Fausett, Conway. 


Elaine by Toby Edward Rosenthal, American Jewish artist (1848-1917). 
Courtesy, Art Institute of Chicago. 


Isaac M. Wise (d. 1900) helped establish the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations and founded the Hebrew Union College and the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. Courtesy, American Jewish Archives. 


Sadie American (1862-1944), social 
worker, active in Chicago and New 
York City. A prime founder of the 
National Council of Jewish Women 
(1893). Courtesy, American Jewish 
Archives. 


Hannah Greenebaum Solomon 
(1858-1942), a principal founder of 
the National Council of Jewish 
Women (1893). Courtesy, American 
Jewish Archives. 


Rosa Sonneschein (b. 1847), a native 
of Hungary, published an American 
Jewish magazine for women (1895). 
Courtesy, American Jewish Archives. 


Martha Wolfenstein (b. 1869) was a 
writer of charming old-world 
Moravian Jewish ghetto stories. 
Courtesy, American Jewish Archives. 


The Truscon Steel Company of Youngstown was founded in the early 
1900’s by Julius Kahn. Courtesy, American Jewish Archives. 


Simon Wolf of Washington, a 
lawyer, was America’s most eminent 
Jewish lobbyist from the 1860’s into 
the 1920’s. Courtesy, American 
Jewish Archives. 


Oscar Solomon Straus served as 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
(1906-1909). He was the first Jew to 
be appointed to a Federal cabinet 
post. Courtesy, American Jewish 
Archives. 


No American Jew in the early twentieth century was more 
distinguished than Louis Marshall (d. 1929), lawyer and publicist. 
Courtesy, American Jewish Archives. 


Albert Abraham Michelson (b. 
1852) was awarded the Nobel Prize 
in physics in 1907. Courtesy, 
American Jewish Archives. 


In 1915, Moses Alexander, an Idaho 
merchant, became America’s first 
Jewish governor of a state. Courtesy, 
Photo by Rothschild, Los Angeles. 


Leo M. Frank, an Atlanta industrialist, was lynched August 16, 1915. It is 
reported that among those who murdered him were some reputable 
citizens of Marietta, Georgia. 


Kosher kitchen in Hungary during World War I, maintained by American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. Courtesy, United Jewish Appeal. 


Louis D. Brandeis (b. 1856), eminent Zionist, was a successful 
corporation lawyer who became a United States Supreme Court Justice. 
Courtesy, Brandeis Collection, U. of Louisville. 


Lillian Wald (d. 1940) one of the 
best-known social reformers in the 
United States, pioneered in 
establishing public health nursing 
systems. Courtesy, American Jewish 
Archives. 


Bernard M. Baruch (b. 1870) was 
chairman of the War Industries 
Board, 1918-1919, a very important 
post in World War I. Courtesy, 
American Jewish Archives. 


Jacob H. Schiff (d. 1920), banker and philanthropist, was one of the 
most respected and influential Jews in the United States. Courtesy, 
American Jewish Archives. 


Cyrus Adler, born in Van Buren, Arkansas, 1863, was a brilliant and 
innovative Americar Jewish leader. Courtesy, Jewish Theological 
Seminary of New York. 
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Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler (d. 1927), a native of Austria, was to 
become one of the world’s great pianists. Courtesy, American Jewish 


Archives. 


David Belasco (d. 1931) was an actor, manager, and dramatist whose 
artistry was reflected in the staging of a play. Courtesy, American Jewish 
Archives. 


Adolph S. Ochs (d. 1935) was the man who made the New York Times 
the greatest and best newspaper in the United States. Courtesy, 
American Jewish Archives. 


Martin A. Marks of Cleveland 
established the first Community 
Chest in the United States (1913). 
Courtesy, Newman of Cleveland. 


Julius Rosenwald (d. 1932), head of 
the mail-order house of Sears, 
Roebuck, and a philanthropist who 
gave millions to help blacks. From 
the painting by John Doctoroff. 


Henry Sonneborn (b. 1826) of 
Baltimore, industrialist, 
manufactured 3,000 men’s suits a 
day. Courtesy, Jewish Historical 
Society of Maryland. 


Franz Boas (b. 1858) was one of 
America’s best known 
anthropologists. Courtesy, American 
Jewish Archives. 


Bernhard Felsenthal (d. 1908), a Chicago Reform rabbi, scholar, and 
Zionist was highly respected by his colleagues. Courtesy, American 
Jewish Archives. 


Sabato Morais (d. 1897), an Italian, was the chairman of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary faculty. Courtesy, Jewish Theological Seminary, 
N.Y. 


Jacques Loeb (b. 1859) was one of the country’s most distinguished 
biophysiologists. Photo by L. Schmidt. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


JUDEOPHOBIA AND ANTIGENTILISM 


arl Koller came to America to escape the anti-Semitism which 
threatened to destroy his career. Yet even if conditions were worse 
in Europe, this country was never free of prejudice. Dislike of the Jew 
was endemic in certain Christian circles; people sucked this prejudice in 
with their mother’s milk. In its crudest forms prejudice expressed itself in 
folk wit and caricature: the Jew is a hook-nosed swindler whose only con- 
cern is money; he is doomed to wander and to suffer because he crucified 
Christ, God. It is impossible to determine with certainty what moved the 
anti-Jew. Was it envy that churned the bellies of struggling farmers, vil- 
lagers, and urban workers? Was the Jew attacked because he was the 
made-to-order symbol of the new urban industrial and financial capital- 
ism? In individual cases anti-Jewish prejudice may have been aroused by 
the gauche social behavior of an uncouth Jew or by the violations of 
Christian and American mores on the part of those Jews who disregarded 
the almost sacrosanct Sunday laws. Some Jews were ready to admit—even 
enjoyed admitting—that there were unmannerly Jews. In their public ad- 
dresses Jewish leaders appealed for improvement in conduct; the Jew 
must become an ornament of society, a moral model. There are no satis- 
factory explanations of the cause of Judeophobia; there is good reason to 
believe that Jews would have been rejected no matter how exemplary 
their conduct. 

The talmudic fathers once coined the phrase: “Sin drags sin in its 
wake.” Prejudice is a vicious cycle. Cast out by Christians, Jews assumed a 
defensive posture and this in turn invited Gentile criticism. The Jews 
themselves were not free of prejudice; many of them looked askance at 
Christians and Christianity; they would not even read the New Testa- 
ment and opposed intermarriage even when the Christian spouse was 
ready to convert. Deeply resentful that Christians looked with contempt 
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upon Judaism, the belligerent Wise saw no reason why Christianity 
should be respected by Jews; for him it was a hodgepodge of myth and 
superstition. He summed it up: I owe Christianity no more respect than 
the Christian owes Judaism. In 1898 the cultured Aaron Friedenwald, 
college professor and one of Baltimore’s first specialists in ophthalmol- 
ogy, could only see refined idolatry in the Vatican’s Raphael paintings. 
This was in the days of the Dreyfus Affair; Friedenwald was bitter. 

Yet very few Jews were antigentilic. Despite his occasional hostility 
Wise was particularly close to liberal Christian religious groups. But 
where Judaism, the religion, was concerned neither Wise nor any other 
Jewish leader made any concessions to Christianity, not in substance. 
They believed without equivocation that theirs was the better faith; they 
were proud that they had been loyal to the One God despite centuries of 
persecution. Jews eagerly read the Letters of Benjamin Dias Fernandez on the 
Evidences of Christianity which had been circulating in different manu- 
script and printed editions since colonial days. They were in full agree- 
ment with the author: Jesus was not the promised Messiah; the New Tes- 
tament is not a divinely inspired work; parts of it are indeed fictitious; 
Jesus and Paul taught nothing new.' 


MISSIONARIES 


Jewish polemicists reserved their bitterest attacks for the missionaries, the 
soul snatchers, who worked among Jews. Jews were not in the least inter- 
ested in the labors of the neophyte, Ludwig Sigmund Jacoby, who went 
out West in 1839 to preach Methodism to the German Christians who 
had settled in the Mississippi Valley. In 1843 a Baltimore “Hebrew Re- 
publican Citizen Soldier” poked fun at the Maryland Ladies’ Society for 
Promoting Christianity Among the Jews by warning the women not to 
“prostitute” their “female dignity” by attempting “to uncircumcise the 
circumcised.” The Jews were adamantly opposed to all mission work; 
they did not understand the Protestant concept of salvation which has lit- 
tle if anything to do with intellect or even morals. No matter how ethical 
the Jew he cannot be saved except through Jesus Christ. Good Christians 
were sincerely, desperately determined to rescue Jews from eternal dam- 
nation; they were starry-eyed in these euphoric hopes. This the Jew could 
not understand; what he did understand was that mass conversion was 
ethnic and cultural genocide. It was the hope that Jews would accept 
Christianity that explains, in part at least, the success of Lew Wallace’s 
Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ, a story of a brave Jew who became a Chris- 
tian. This is a good story, but it is also a missionary tract at its best. In 
1899 Klaw and Erlanger produced Ben-Hur on the stage where it was 
shown thousands of times; a few years later Rosenwald’s Sears, Roebuck 
& Company sold about a million copies of the novel. 
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The effort to bring the Jew into the fold was not a passing whim. Co- 
lonial sources are replete with stories of the attempt to save the spiritually 
blind Jews. Organized American missions to the Jews began in the year 
1820 with the American Society for Meliorating the Condition of the 
Jews, originally a colonizing project for European neophytes and a na- 
tion-wide missionary drive. Since that day there have been numerous con- 
versionist societies. Evangelical Christians never surrendered their yearn- 
ing to save the Children of Israel. To accomplish their purposes they 
employed Jewish converts, often immigrants, many of whom were unfa- 
miliar with the American amenities. Missionary stations were established 
in the larger urban centers where Jews were massed. The Chicago He- 
brew Mission was founded in the 1880’s by William E. Blackstone, a 
Christian, a proto-Zionist, and a friend of the Jews; the American Board 
of Missions spent millions over the years plucking brands from the burn- 
ing.? 

Missions to the Jews took on new life in the 1870’s when the impov- 
erished East Europeans began to arrive here in large numbers; it was not 
always easy for them to resist material inducements, yet on the whole rel- 
atively few were baptized. Despite the fact that Jews despised missionaries 
Jewry was not uninfluenced by them, structurally, institutionally, at least. 
In 1853 the New Orleans Jewish community created a Hebrew Foreign 
Mission Society to help coreligionists, and Rabbi Julius Eckman got as far 
as San Francisco on his way to China to aid the lost Jews at Kai Feng Fu. 
It is ironic that Oscar Straus, as minister to Turkey, found the protection 
of American missionaries to the Moslems a not unimportant part of his 
job. 

Historic reasons continued to turn Jews against all missionaries. In 
medieval and even in modern times Jewish converts to Christianity were 
often delators inciting the masses against the Jews with false accusations; 
they were leaders in persecution. Jewry, proud of its traditions and aspira- 
tions, resented the implication inherent in the drive for converts, that Ju- 
daism, if not the Jew, was inferior; Jews believed just the opposite. In 
their eyes the break-up of families through the conversion of individual 
members was little less than criminal; Jews were convinced that all Jew- 
ish converts to Christianity were crooks. Many Christians, very many, 
shared these suspicions. Converts rejected by both Jews and Christians 
tended to form associations of their own. The early twentieth century 
Hebrew Christian Alliance was such an organization. 

The Jews were wrong in denouncing all defectors to Christianity as 
rascals and adventurers. There are numerous examples to demonstrate the 
opposite. Isidor Loewenthal (ca.1827-1864) started life here in America as 
a peddler, studied at Lafayette College in Pennsylvania, accepted Christi- 
anity, and tutored at Princeton. He became a missionary in India where 
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he distinguished himself as an Orientalist till he was accidentally shot in 
his own garden by a night watchman. A somewhat similar career was 
carved out for himself by Samuel Isaac Joseph Schereschewsky (1831- 
1906). Sometime after this impoverished Lithuanian immigrant arrived 
on these shores in 1854, he embraced Christianity, and was dispatched to 
China as an Episcopalian missionary. There he translated the Anglican 
prayerbook and the Old Testament into various forms of Chinese and es- 
tablished a college in Shanghai in 1878 after he had been consecrated as 
bishop in the Protestant Episcopal Church (1877). A professor who en- 
joyed an enviable reputation was the born Jew Edward Alfred Steiner 
(1866-1956). This young Czechoslovakian was on his way to Cincinnati 
to enroll in the Hebrew Union College when he was thrown off a freight 
train by a brutal brakeman. He was stealing a ride. The badly injured 
youngster was nursed back to health by kind Christians and was induced 
to accept their faith. In later years Steiner became a professor of Christian 
Ethics and Applied Christianity at Grinnell College in Iowa. His works 
on immigration were widely read. 

There is no question that some of these Christian converts were men 
of ability and religious devotion; it is also well-established that some of 
them were no good. Mordechai Rosenthal (b. 1828) was typical of this 
latter group. After this native of Germany Anglicized his name, “Valley 
of Roses,” he emerged as Max L. Rossvally. He said in his memoirs that 
he was a surgeon, but it would seem he served in the Civil War as a dou- 
ble agent or spy. He was caught robbing a collection plate and was sent to 
the penitentiary for passing counterfeit bills. Obviously he was no orna- 
ment to the faith which he had adopted.? 


PROGENTILISM 


PATRIOTISM AND ITS VARIATIONS 


Jews not only kept a wary eye on the missionaries but also on the evan- 
gelical Christians who were intent on identifying nondenominational 
Protestantism with Americanism. Americanism and Christianity, Jews in- 
sisted, were not one and the same. For Jews America and its ethos was 
something sacred; they were enthusiastic patriots. On the whole they 
were strongly progentilistic, they had Christian friends, busied them- 
selves in social work that benefited the larger general community, and 
documented their devotion to it by generous acts of philanthropy. By the 
post-Revolutionary War period most Jews were national patriots. In colo- 
nial days they, like their neighbors, were devoted to their province; in the 
early national decades sectional loyalties were very strong in the South. 
Memoirs of Southern Jews betray their intense ardent affection for the 
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state and region in which they were reared. Eleanor H. Cohen had a pas- 
sionate romantic love for the dying Confederacy, an inheritance possibly 
from her father, a banker, physician, veteran of the Florida wars, and an 
honorary guard over the body of John C. Calhoun as it lay in state. A 
generation after Lee’s surrender, soldiers like Isaac Hermann and Louis 
Leon were still proudly proclaiming the righteousness of their Lost 
Cause. The myth became more vivid as the decades obliterated reality. 
Edwin Warren Moise who gave of his fortune during the War was eulo- 
gized in post-Reconstruction years as a patriot who had redeemed his state 
—South Carolina—from aliens, renegades, and Negroes, as a man who 
“stood steadfast for White supremacy and honest government.” Five years 
after the War was over, the Hungarian rabbi Aaron S. Bettelheim, who 
landed in Richmond two years after the Confederacy had already fallen, 
bemoaned the sad fate of the Dominion State “trampled down by heart- 
less strangers and by native enemies.” Southern loyalties died hard; they 
were still not dead a century later. 

The German Jewish newcomers, most of whom lived in the North, 
were very patriotic if only because America offered them much that was 
denied them in the lands they had left. With few exceptions Jews were 
second-class citizens in Europe till the last quarter of the century. Their 
religion, Judaism, was not fully recognized in Austria until 1867 and in 
Hungary till the 1890’s. In principle America offered them everything. 
As early as 1807 one of the German banking Bleichroeders had com- 
mented on the liberties accorded Jews here; these immunities were ex- 
tended in Jackson’s day, the very years the German Jews began to arrive. 
They were grateful for free schools, free speech, a free press, and freedom 
of conscience. They knew what they were getting.* 

In 1849, less than a year after his arrival in this country, Adolph 
Brandeis, the father of the future Supreme Court justice, wrote: “I feel 
my patriotism growing every day.” Almost fanatical in his passion for 
America, Lilienthal said that in this country people were first Americans, 
then Jews, Catholics, or Protestants. This worshipper of the American 
Constitution was trying to express his conviction that religion should 
never be allowed to conflict with one’s duty to the state. His utter devo- 
tion to America is understandable in the light of the despotism he had 
witnessed in Russia. Wise who had experienced disabilities as a Jew in 
Hapsburg Austria, was also an admirer of the country’s liberal principles. 
Passover, he pointed out, marked the first redemption of mankind; the 
next was the Fourth of July. Yet he was critical of certain aspects of 
American culture; he regretted that the social sciences were neglected in 
the colleges and he had nothing but contempt for those Americans who 
chewed tobacco, swilled whiskey, swallowed patent medicines, and pa- 
tronized brothels. 
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The typical American Jew of the mid-nineteenth century was not as 
critical as Wise with his sweeping attacks on “atheists, utilitarians, and 
uncultivated nothingarians.” His love of country was simple and patent. 
Milwaukee Jewry in 1859 covered the doors of the synagog ark with a 
crimson velvet curtain on which pious hands had embroidered a spread 
eagle, an American shield, and the stars and stripes; Philadelphia Israelites 
contributed liberally to the fund to buy Mount Vernon that it might be- 
come a national shrine. In Washington during the Civil War, Nathan 
Grossmayer worked hard to establish a veterans’ hospice or hospital and 
in Milliken’s Bend, Mississippi, Philip Sartorius was enjoying the Fourth 
of July celebration until a booming cannon made his newly-bought mule 
bolt into the river where it perished. Metropolitan congregations publicly 
mourned the death of statesmen like Webster or the passing of presidents 
in office. In Philadelphia, in New York, and Cincinnati they flocked to 
the synagog when Harrison died. Conservative Shearith Israel in New 
York City read an English poem: 


With thee, America, we raise 
The voice of pray’r, the hymn of praise, 


and this same congregation, undeviating in its ancient traditions, did not 
hesitate to intone the prayer for the dead (kaddish) for the soul of the 
martyred Abraham Lincoln. 

Shortly after the Civil War at a B’nai B’rith convention in Chicago, 
an officer proudly proclaimed: “Upon this soil a new Jerusalem shall here- 
after arise to the glory of the Lord,” and at a musical festival in Rich- 
mond, two years after Grant had captured the Southern capital, Simon 
Wolf induced the Southerners present to rise and join in the singing of 
the national anthem. On July 1, 1874, after the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations had been safely launched, Wise changed the name of 
the Israelite to the American Israelite. Two years later, during the centennial 
year, the Jews proudly displayed Moses Ezekiel’s statue, “Religious Lib- 
erty.” Everywhere Reform rabbis preached the gospel of Americanism 
and with very few exceptions denounced the new Zionist heresy lest it lay 
them open to a charge of dual loyalties. During the Civil War, the Span- 
ish-American War, and World War I, Jews flocked to the colors eager to 
prove to the world that the old Maccabean spirit was not yet dead; in 
Congress Julius Kahn of the Committee on Military Affairs was hailed as 
an ardent patriot. Grateful immigrants, thankful for what America had 
given to them, helped immortalize the country’s heroes by bestowing 
their names on newborn babes. The freethinker, Nathan Pereles of Mil- 
waukee, had three sons who went through life as Benjamin Franklin Per- 
eles, James Madison Pereles, and Thomas Jefferson Pereles.* 
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ACCEPTANCE OF GENTILES BY JEWS 


Patriotism is the enthusiastic acceptance of America and Americans. Jews 
identified with United States politically, culturally, emotionally, and even 
spiritually. Their hostility to all proselytizers did not deter them from 
viewing Christianity tolerantly, much more so than in Europe where they 
were nearly always on the defensive. The Jews realized full well that de 
facto, despite the Constitution, this was a Christian land. Congressman 
Philip Phillips of Mobile defended the Catholics against the Know Noth- 
ings; the Mobile rabbi, Julius Eckman, prayed for the welfare of this 
country and all religious denominations. When, a generation later, an un- 
frocked priest, Father Slattery, came to Savannah and slandered the Ro- 
man Church, the local Young Men’s Hebrew Association withdrew from 
him the privilege of using its quarters. In Civil War days or earlier, Rabbi 
Raphall, completely Orthodox, traditional, did not hesitate to refer to Je- 
sus as “the great teacher of Nazareth”; Rabbi Tuska pointed out in 1870 
that Jesus carried the message of the One God to the world. Jewish pri- 
vate and parochial schools, even Maimonides College, employed Chris- 
tian tutors. 

Many Jews, it has been pointed out, began to accept Christmas as an 
American national holiday. Reform prayer books eliminated all references 
to Christian persecution; their compilers refused to dwell on Jewish mar- 
tyrdom; they were ashamed indeed that their fathers had harbored venge- 
ful thoughts against those who had massacred them. In this new age of 
justice and brotherhood all was for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. Some Jews began to refer to Jesus as a Reform rabbi; Isaac M. 
Wise kept repeating by 1900 the universal teachings of Judaism would be 
accepted by intelligent Christians. “Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive.”¢ 


SOCIAL WORK BY JEWS IN THE GENERAL COMMUNITY 


American Jews identified with their non-Jewish neighbors; they looked 
upon themselves as part of the general community. During the Civil War 
the “Hebrew women” supplied clothing for the dependents of the sol- 
diers at the front; their husbands worked closely with the Sanitary Com- 
mission in the large cities. In postwar Vicksburg—but this is not typical 
—Rabbi Judah Wechsler worked successfully for a bond issue that would 
provide money to build the first brick Negro public schoolhouse in Mis- 
sissippi. Today there is a school in Meridian named after him. Years later 
his spiritual descendants were in the forefront of those who led the Urban 
League and the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Jews were very active as civic reformers; wherever they pitched 
their tents they were interested in the social advancement of the commu- 
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nity at large. Milwaukee is typical: they helped found orphan asylums, 
deaf mute societies, kindergartens, and other relief institutions. They 
were among those who led in building dispensaries and hospitals. Follow- 
ing a tradition already fixed in Vienna in 1793, Jews opened their hospi- 
tals to Christians. This was true not only in Milwaukee but in New York 
and in Philadelphia. When the Jewish hospital was dedicated in the City 
of Brotherly Love in 1872 Masons and Christian clergymen were among 
the chief participants. 

Jews with strong social and communal interests devoted themselves 
to better housing, honest government, good public schools, and labor 
peace. They aided the victims of tuberculosis and interested themselves in 
settlement houses, visiting nurse services, and in loans to students. They 
were concerned for the blind and called for public defenders in criminal 
cases. Having the means and the leisure, upper middle-class Jews with a 
sense of noblesse oblige were in the forefront of those in New York who 
urged the establishment of a large-scale public loan society. This was true 
of Schiff and James Speyer. After his experience in the New York slums 
Dr. Jacobi saw the need for birth control; Felix Adler and Lillian Wald 
worked to put an end to child labor; Adolf Lewisohn was intent on prison 
reform, and Maud Nathan befriended working girls; for her, Judaism was 
a religion of social justice.’ 


PHILANTHROPY TO GENTILES, TO THE GENERAL COMMUNITY 


The interest demonstrated by Jews in the well-being of the larger com- 
munity into which they were integrated is but one aspect of their intimate 
identification with their fellow citizens. This interest was demonstrated 
by gifts given without respect to creed, race, or status. Throughout the 
eighteenth century individual Jews made generous gifts to communal in- 
stitutions; as an organized community Jews started contributing to other 
Americans in need no later than the early nineteenth century. Their giv- 
ing in New York City during the War of 1812 was all out of proportion 
to their numbers. In 1847 because of the famine in Ireland synagogs in 
different parts of the land began to raise money for relief. Captain Uriah 
P. Levy volunteered to carry supplies abroad if given a vessel. The Irish 
must be helped, said the Jews, because of the common bond of humanity. 
After an earthquake in Guadaloupe, the Jews responded generously. No 
one in need turned in vain to the Jews of the Pacific Coast, said Benjamin 
the traveler. 

In the middle decades of the century, congregations and societies 
continued to receive and respond to calls for help. Years before, an edi- 
torial in the New York Tribune remarked that once Christians killed Jews 
and now Jews repaid them by helping them. Even the children in the 
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Sunday schools contributed their pennies. It was the day of yellow fever 
and cholera epidemics, of great fires and floods. Charleston’s Beth Elohim 
collected funds for a Methodist Church in distress; Richmond Jewry 
raised money for the poor of the city, and at a Washington circumcision 
feast the assembled guests gave liberally to succor needy Christians. In 
1881 in a campaign for a general hospital in New York City one-fourth 
of the money collected came from the Jewish community. When an asso- 
ciation was set up in Kansas City to build a Christian hospital, a Jew was 
elected vice president; the Jews gave liberally, but at the dedication no 
Son of Israel was invited to participate and for many years no Jewish phy- 
sicians were tolerated on its staff. The wealthy Jews of Chicago gave a 
relatively small matching grant to the University of Chicago in 1892 to 
help guarantee a much larger endowment fund from John D. Rockefeller. 
In the town named for him in distant Oregon, Henry Heppner of 
Heppner, Oregon, rode through the countryside soliciting funds for the 
first school in town.® 

The tradition of Jewish giving on a large scale started with Judah 
Touro in 1854; in the next decade Rosanna Osterman of Galveston fol- 
lowed in his footsteps with her gifts to widows, orphans, the poor, and 
the imprisoned. The merchants of the third quarter of the century were 
not yet men of great wealth; habits of thrift were still strong in them, yet 
by the standards of their time they were not ungenerous. It was during 
the last two decades of the nineteenth century, as the Jews prospered, that 
their gifts became both more numerous and more substantial. They 
helped civic institutions and Catholic and Protestant charities; they made 
provision for hospitals, for the education of the youth, and the care of the 
aged; Joseph Pulitzer bequeathed large sums to fund his prizes, and Benja- 
min Altheimer, a Saint Louis banker, proposed a Bundle Day to clothe 
the poor. Others gave generously to lay out parks and to erect university 
libraries. New York magnates donated and bequeathed millions in cash 
and art collections to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The Philadel- 
phian, Lewis Elkin, a member of the Board of Education, left $2,000,000 
to aid retired women teachers. 

Philanthropy, giving, is always relative. The poor widow who threw 
in her two mites was deemed the most generous of all givers (Mark 
12:42) and this might be said of Abraham Slimmer of Waverly, Iowa 
(d.1917). Even while still alive he gave most of his income to others; he 
lived on very little. His benefactions knew not the bounds of race or reli- 
gion. The Catholic Sisters of Mercy received a hospice for the aged, a 
hospital for the sick. He gave to Negroes in Mississippi, to crippled chil- 
dren in Chicago, and even left money to the editor of the Waverly and 
Bremer County Independent “for his ever aiming to uphold the right and 
expose the wrongs in the columns of his paper.” As far as it can be deter- 
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mined Slimmer’s motives were humanitarian. Max Pam (1865-1935), a 
successful New York corporation lawyer, may have been driven by con- 
siderations that were uniquely his own. He was generous to Catholic in- 
stitutions because of their political bent. One may hazard a guess that he 
resented the threat to property rights reflected in the Progressive trends of 
La Follette and Rooseveltian liberal Republicans. 

By the early 1900’s big givers like Carnegie probably exercised an 
influence on Jewish philanthropists. At all events the new century 
brought massive wealth to individual Jews and the example of Gentiles 
who were princely in their giving. The politically ambitious Simon Gug- 
genheim was generous to his adopted state of Colorado, building college 
buildings in several different academic centers; Adolph Lewisohn, the 
mining and metal enterpriser, competed with his rivals the Guggenheims 
by giving a school of mines to Columbia. As the Kuhn-Loeb coterie gar- 
nered wealth it distributed part of its harvest. Through lavish gifts Otto 
Kahn became a renowned patron of the fine arts and emerged as one of 
the first to encourage Negroes with artistic talents. Morris Loeb, son of a 
founder, left a half million to Harvard for scientific purposes; brother 
James, banker and humanitarian, gave liberally to Harvard, and financed 
the American Institute of Musical Art in New York City. It was he who 
supplied the funds for the translation and publication of the Greek and 
Latin works known as the Loeb Classical Library. Loving Germany Loeb 
moved to Bavaria where he rewarded his hosts by generous gifts. He died 
in May, 1933, a few months after Hitler came to power. He was fortu- 
nate.? 


SCHIFF AND ROSENWALD 


Among the Jews the most renowned and beloved philanthropist was Ja- 
cob H. Schiff (1847-1920), the senior partner of Kuhn-Loeb. His popu- 
larity was not due to the size of his gifts for there were others who very 
probably gave more, but he gave of himself. Schiff was an ardent Jew who 
never forgot the traditional home in which he had been nurtured; he lav- 
ished time and devotion on his favorite charities and gave his people lead- 
ership for he loved them. Many, possibly most of his wealthy and gener- 
ous Jewish contemporaries, were lukewarm in their ethnic and religious 
sympathies; this may serve to explain why they gave liberally to non- 
Jewish causes. The Jewish sections of the great libraries at Harvard, New 
York, and Washington benefited from his largesse; he presented Harvard 
with a Semitic Museum building; he built a student hall for Barnard — 
colloquially known as “Jake” - and was generous to settlement houses, 
the Red Cross, and Cornell. Yet Schiff was not parochial in his bounty, 
for he gave scholarships, fortified loan funds, helped endow archaelogical 
research, and was liberal in contributing to colleges seeking financial aid. 
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Schiff’s younger contemporary, Julius Rosenwald (1862-1932), had 
less time to devote to philanthropic causes, for his mail order empire de- 
manded his constant attention. Yet he, too, was devoted to his people and 
was most generous to them. However, concern for Jewry was not his 
prime interest; public service was a family tradition exemplified by his 
uncle, Julius Hammerslough. Uncle Julius was one of the leaders in his 
home town, Springfield, Illinois, where he had busied himself raising 
funds from Jews for the proposed national Lincoln monument. Hammer- 
slough’s appeal to his coreligionists was strongly tinged with apologetics 
and undoubtedly reflects the thinking and the insecurity of that foreign- 
born generation. Jews must contribute generously to prove to the world 
that they are dedicated to liberty; through their giving they will moderate 
anti-Jewish prejudice. In 1917 Rosenwald established a fund dedicated to 
the “well-being of mankind.” He insisted on matching grants; people 
must be willing to help themselves. In addition he stipulated that funds 
given be spent in a generation in order that they be used for the very pur- 
pose which the donor had in mind. Both provisions were wise. Rosen- 
wald’s gifts were on a large scale. His generosity benefited clinics, sani- 
taria, and the Community Chest. He established a Museum of Science 
and Industry in Chicago and gave large sums to the University of Chi- 
cago, and the Chicago Art Institute. He supported colleges in Turkey, 
financed fellowships, expended large sums to further agriculture, and pro- 
vided funds for Admiral Byrd’s expedition to the South Pole. 

His grand design for aid was focused primarily on the Negroes who 
must be helped, he once said, because they like Jews were people who had 
known persecution. His largest gifts through the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
were for them; through his matching grants, usually about 15 percent of 
the amount required, he helped make possible the establishment of 5,000 
Negro institutions; he assisted in building a good training hospital, work- 
shops, teachers’ homes, numerous YMCA’s and public schools. The Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune once gave him a $5 award for a motto that he submit- 
ted. He had borrowed it from Col. Robert Ingersoll: “I would rather be a 
beggar and spend my money like a king, than a king and spend my 
money like a beggar.” An eminent American said that Rosenwald proba- 
bly did more for blacks than any other man in the country; an admirer 
said of him that he was “a civilized human being.”" 


ACCEPTANCE OF JEWS BY GENTILES 


SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE 


It is not important for Gentiles to be accepted by Jews; Gentiles can live 
without Jews. It is very important for Jews to be accepted by Gentiles. 
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The Constitution was only a piece of paper until it was made effectual by 
the American masses. Fortunately for the Jews their Gentile neighbors 
did accept them and the Jews prospered under this living together. Social 
acceptance, however, was nearly always limited; it was often said, some- 
what facetiously, that every Christian has at least one Jewish intimate: 
“Some of my very best friends are Jews.” On the whole Jews were ac- 
cepted, if not welcomed, on the frontier or in new communities to which 
they brought a degree of culture and some means; as a rule they were re- 
spected. But as real wealth developed, social distinctions arose; indeed 
Jews were on occasion barred from the very clubs which their fathers had 
helped establish. And, as it has been pointed out, rejected indignant Jews 
formed their own social organizations and by so doing accentuated the 
social distance. Social acceptance through achievement? No! Achieve- 
ment has rarely ever been a factor inducing social tolerance. In the tight 
small pioneer academic groups the individual Jew might well be admit- 
ted. Joseph Jastrow, son of a rabbi, and his wife Rachel Szold, daughter of 
a rabbi, were pioneers in the University of Wisconsin. Jastrow, probably 
the first professor of psychology on the campus, became an intimate part 
of the small university circle. When the Jastrows went on sabbatical 
leave, the Frederick Jackson Turners looked after their dog, yet Turner 
could write contemptuously of the East European immigrants, of those 
people to whom Henrietta Szold in Baltimore was utterly devoted. Social 
acceptance through wealth and culture? No! Social status was a game; it 
was lots of fun. One could only win by keeping others out of the magic 
circle. Ward McAllister, social arbiter, even suggested that Jews who 
could not qualify for the Social Register should publish a blue book of their 
own. McAllister, however, was hardly a racist; his brother had married 
the granddaughter of a New Orleans Jew. 

Even one of the mining Guggenheims was not invited to the exclu- 
sive homes of Seattle due to the opposition of the reigning social queen 
who was herself the daughter of a Jewish millionaire and his Christian 
wife. Unlike England where the Rothschilds, who remained Jews, moved 
in the best social circles, no practicing Jew in America was accepted into 
the social set of the Four Hundred. A few marginal Jews broke through 
the barriers; these were people like August Belmont and James Speyer 
who had married into good Gentile families and had assimilated. In a 
sense they were no longer Jews. The Kuhn-Loeb partners, Schiff and 
Kahn, were definitely on the periphery. Yet wealthy Jews such as these, 
even if not invited into the magic circle, were nearly always treated with 
deference; no one sneered at Schiff. Apparently there were always excep- 
tions to the generalizations which social historians are justified in draw- 
ing. In some towns and cities, individuals who maintained their loyalty to 
Jewry and Judaism were socially welcomed by the Gentile aristocracy. 
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Adolphus S. Solomons was invited to presidential affairs at the White 
House in Lincoln’s day; a generation earlier Captain Alfred Mordecai’s 
little Rosa had been a guest in the presidential mansion at a party given by 
her friend Mary, President Tyler’s granddaughter. It is of course a ques- 
tion whether Presidents are ever society or always remain politicians. The 
Gentile B. Gratz Brown, later United States senator and governor of Mis- 
souri, was named after Benjamin Gratz of Lexington; obviously an inti- 
macy existed here between the two families. 

There was always a gray area where Jews and Christians mixed so- 
cially. Christians never failed to be present at the public balls and dinners 
that were sponsored by Jews; most of these were fund-raising affairs for 
local charities. The army brass stationed at Fort Douglas, Utah, was de- 
lighted to serve on the invitation committee for the Jewish ball that was 
held in 1884. At an anniversary dinner of the Hebrew Benevolent Society 
in Cincinnati, Judge T. Walker responded to a toast to the Christian 
guests: “The Hebrew Nation.—they received the law on Mount Sinai 
amidst thunders and lightning and cloud and flame,—and amidst thun- 
ders and lightning, and cloud and flame, they have kept it.” Jews and 
Christians saw each other at lodges, political clubs, and cultural organiza- 
tions; most hotels were open to Jews. It is true that they were not wel- 
comed in some hotels, social clubs, and lodges, but the socially-ambitious 
upper middle-class Jews compensated for the snubbing to which they had 
been subjected by snubbing middle-class Jews and the East European 
émigrés. The massive imposing “German Jewish” clubs became bastions 
of exclusion"! 


THE AMBIVALENT ATTITUDES TOWARD JEWS IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Social ambivalence was the order of the day: acceptance in the banquet 
hall but not in the living room. This ambivalence was also reflected in the 
literature of the period; some writers were sympathetic to Jews; others 
were antipathetic, many were ambivalent, praising and besmirching 
them. Antebellum Christian literature was concerned with saving the 
Jew; the Lost Ten Tribes and the children of the Old Testament are yet 
to be restored and converted to the only true faith. On a conscious level 
there was no hostility in this pursuit and hope, only a yearning to ensure 
the eternal bliss of the Jews. Even before the Civil War, and certainly af- 
ter it, there was a literary stereotype already centuries old of the Jew as a 
villain, miser, usurer, and arsonist. Julia Ward Howe, who was yet to 
write the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” portrayed a cruel Jewish usurer 
in a drama which she wrote in the 1850’s. This picture of the Jew as a vil- 
lain persisted for decades in the dime novels which a generation of 
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youngsters devoured. The Jew they learned to know was frequently de- 
picted as a coward and a criminal. Occasionally a decent human being sur- 
faced; “Jew though you are you have proven yourself an honest man.” 

This gross caricature of the Jew in literature underwent some 
modification in the second half of the century. As in religion there is of- 
ten a cultural lag in belles lettres. Adherence to old traditions of the Jew 
as a monster died hard. There was a painful progress from the inherited 
unreal distorted fantasy to reality, that is, to realism, to naturalism. Slowly 
writers began to accept, to describe the Jew, as he really was, or as they 
thought he was. Personal relations with Jews who were rapidly increasing 
in numbers helped to confront tradition with truth. Mr. Cohen who ran 
the dry goods store was a kindly and friendly person. A somewhat more 
sympathetic presentation of the Jew in literature may also reflect a realiza- 
tion of the rising political power of the Jewish masses. A Polish Jew sat in 
Congress; a German Jew, an erstwhile ambassador, was Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor; Jews were bankers of national repute, owners of 
powerful newspapers, and of huge department stores. It is very question- 
able whether Jewish control of the theatres made for a better image of the 
Jew; the owners seemed to be concerned only with box office appeal giv- 
ing the people what they thought the people wanted. Very few of Ameri- 
ca’s classical writers were unfriendly. On the whole Hawthorne and 
Longfellow were sympathetic; the latter often employed themes from 
rabbinic lore. As fancy and chance dictated, writers wrote sympathetically 
of the Jew as a Revolutionary War patriot, a peddler, an artist, a union 
organizer, a civic reformer. Though reared in an atmosphere unfriendly 
to Jews, the older Oliver Wendell Holmes strove to be objective in assess- 
ing them. After 1900 the journalists who turned their attention to the 
Slavic Jewish immigrants of the East Side were in general understanding; 
they were attracted—and not threatened—by these exotic ghetto dwell- 
ers. 

By and large as the century drew to a close the attempt was made in 
good literature to be fair if not sympathetic to the Jew. This was not alto- 
gether paralleled on the stage where older stereotypes persisted. Producers 
were afraid to experiment with new approaches that might entail large 
losses. Theatregoers were accustomed to “stage Jews” not the human 
beings who happened to be Jews. A summary of over 200 plays, mostly 
English—some even written by Jews—which appeared on the American 
stage from the 1790’s to the 1900’s substantiates the thesis that negative 
stereotypes persisted into the twentieth century. Throughout this period 
the stock Jew appeared in many evil guises. Very frequently he spoke in a 
dialect of his own; he was the comic relief, always good for a laugh, even 
if he was a good fellow. He was a smuggler, a crooked lawyer, a grafter, a 
cheap politician, a forger, a fence, a usurer, a crude social climber, an un- 
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patriotic banker, an apostate, a lecher, even a pathological killer. But 
when the Jew was good he was very good. He was an honorable banker; 
he was noble and generous to a fault; even Shylock was a much abused 
unhappy old man. Plays evinced a sympathy for the persecuted Jews of 
Russia and for the proposed Jewish commonwealth in Palestine. There 
was an understanding of the sad conflict between immigrant parents and 
their acculturated children. And from the earliest days, from the eigh- 
teenth century on, the problem of intermarriage constantly obtruded it- 
self. There were also plays which appeared on the boards where the Jew 
was obviously a Jew, but he was neither black nor white, not even gray. 
He was just another character whom the author had dubbed in. The final 
image projected into the mind of the theatregoer is difficult to determine. 
There is no sure way of knowing whether the stage portrayal of the Jew 
left the audience untouched, antipathetic, or sympathetic. But this may be 
ventured. As the twentieth century advanced, the stage—as in literature 
—viewed the Jew more realistically, if not more sympathetically. The 
end result probably was to induce the patrons not to “reject” the Jew but 
to look upon him as just another American.'? 


AMBIVALENCE 


The image of the Jew projected on the stage was rarely ambivalent. The 
Jew was good or bad or without any qualifying characteristics. However 
the image in the mind of one and the same writer was often ambivalent; it 
was not always sharply etched; the Jew was both good and bad. The am- 
bivalent writers were not always sure of themselves; some of them halted 
between two opinions because they were professional writers and wrote 
what they thought would sell. They liked some Jews and disliked others; 
they liked them one year and disliked them another. There was a number 
of notable American litterateurs who had one thing in common with re- 
spect to Jews: they said some kind things and some unkind things; they 
accepted stereotypes, but not one was in truth an anti-Jew. Among these 
writers were Emerson, Lowell, Lafcadio Hearne, William Dean Howells, 
Henry James. Like the other Brahmins, Emerson was convinced that the 
Jews ruled the world financially, yet was dismayed that the Roman Jews 
were locked up in their ghettos like dogs chained for the night. Lowell, as 
it has been noted, dreaded the all-prevailing Jewish influence which he 
conjured up in his febrile imagination yet he thought the world was in 
debt to Jews for their spiritual contributions. Howells wrote of a sharp 
Jewish businessman and disdained those Jews who foregathered in Sara- 
toga, yet he liked the denizens of the metropolitan ghettos. Henry James 
was dismayed lest the “little Jews” and “big noses” take over New York 
City yet he admired beautiful Jewish women.'* 
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ZEBULON BAIRD VANCE 


Ambivalence characterizes the widely known oration of Senator Zebulon 
B. Vance (1830-1894) which he delivered on lecture platforms in many 
cities. It is called “The Scattered Nation,” an allusion to the promise of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel that these scattered people shall yet be gathered in 
and restored to the Promised Land. Orthodox Christians who listened 
spellbound could only approve of what he said; the Bible is gospel truth. 
Anti-Jewish auditors could only nod their heads in approval when he 
listed all the accusations made against the Jews. He himself never affirmed 
them, but he described them in detail; Jews have produced nothing; they 
own no real estate; they are perjurers and cheats. By merely citing these 
imputed vices he was pandering to his audience. But the Jews beamed 
when Vance thundered forth that without Judaism Christianity is only 
superstition; the Jews are our spiritual fathers; they are the leaders in the 
arts and sciences; the Bible is the source of our democracy. Vance had 
something for everybody. The Jews exulted forgetting that he had once 
been a Know Nothing and a Ku Klux Klan leader. He had very many 
Jewish friends; it is probable that some of them shared his racist beliefs. 
North Carolina Jewry admired him in his lifetime and glorified him after 
his death. When a Vance monument was dedicated in Asheville in 1923 
the local Jews invited Rabbi Stephen S. Wise to make the address. Five 
years later a plaque, affixed by the B’nai B’rith in a Christian churchyard, 
described Vance as a man who had honored the Children of Israel in 
“The Scattered Nation.” In all parts of the country, wherever Jews were 
found, they were so insecure that when a distinguished Christian spoke 
highly of them their gratitude knew no bounds." 


THE AMBIVALENT PRESS 


THE MINUSES 


American writers who thoughtlessly—or deliberately—repeated depreca- 
tory stereotypes were not singling out Jews; they may not even have been 
conscious of their ambivalence, of their deeply imbedded prejudice. This 
was an age when it was fashionable to belittle ethnic, racial, and religious 
groups such as Negroes, Catholics, Mormons, and even Yankees. Much 
more so than the litterateurs, the press, in its ambivalences, catalogued the 
virtues and the vices of Jewry. The Jews were always worth an editorial; 
they were mysterious, exotic, rich; people never ceased to be curious 
about them. Indeed they were even different physically, for were they not 
undersized and dark. What is black is bad; what is blonde is good. Lydia 
Child in 1841 and Ignatius Donnelly in 1893 were puzzled, almost disap- 
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pointed, to find some Jews were fair-skinned, blue-eyed, and straight- 
nosed. There was a certain unanimity in the pluses and minuses on the ed- 
itorial pages. (The newspapers copied one another.) It is immaterial 
whether objectively the columns of praise or condemnation are valid or 
exaggerated; the people who read them accepted the written word as 
scripture. Minuses? The catalogue of moral defects parallels those 
reflected in the plays which portrayed the Jew as a rogue. Jews are avari- 
cious, acquisitive, without integrity in business where they adhere to the 
code of an eye for an eye. They do not till the soil nor will they work 
with their hands; they are unmanly; they avoid politics; they are a cold- 
hearted race, pushy, uneducated, and uncultured." 


THE WORD JEW 


Gentiles made the word “Jew” an almost scurrilous noun. It was in bad 
odor well into the late twentieth century when some writers in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography preferred to describe their Jewish subjects as 
men of Hebrew ancestry. Embarrassed by the word “Jew” and same of its 
uses some Jews worked to remove it as a verb from the dictionary. Mar- 
kens, the first American Jewish historian, calls his book The Hebrews in 
America. Unlike his fellow liberal, Gabriel Riesser, who named his paper 
The Jew (Der Jude), Isaac M. Wise called his weekly, The Israelite. Wise and 
his friends chose the following names for the two national organizations 
which they brought into being, the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations and the Hebrew Union College. New societies and community 
centers of the middle and late nineteenth century appear as Young Men’s 
Hebrew Associations. Gentile friends shied away from the word Jew; 
they limited their admiration to Hebrews and Israelites. It was not until 
the 1880’s and 1890’s that the word Jew began to be accepted more 
widely. That was the period that witnessed the rise of the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society and the National Council of Jewish Women. When in the 
early 1900’s Jews and Gentiles began to employ the noun and adjective 
Jew and Jewish, that was a sign that the Jaw was accepted and accepted 
himself for what he was; this use was his baptism as an American. 


THE PLUSES 


What pluses did the press attribute to Jews? Jews take care of their own 
poor; they have few paupers, no drunkards,and few criminals who resort 
to violence. They are lavish in charity. They are to be numbered among 
the best citizens for they are patriotic, educated, proud, and honorable 
men; their lawyers are brilliant, their orators, actors, and musicians are 
famous. Beethoven was a Jew! Their women are chaste; Jewish family life 
is beautiful. These thrifty Jews help build the towns which they grace 
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with their presence; the United States and the world are indebted to 
them; they are the people who through the Bible have given birth to 
monotheism, democracy, and our most cherished liberties. These accla- 
mations abound in books, magazines, and in the daily press. The fact that 
Jewish virtues were constantly rehearsed in the press does not necessarily 
mean that they are not true, to some extent. More realistically, however, 
it is wise to assume that these puffs in the papers may well have been mo- 
tivated by politics, financial expediency, and a profound respect for 
wealth in a capitalistic culture. Politicians wanted votes, editors wanted 
advertisements, and Jews loved to hear how good they were. It is not im- 
probable that the rising influence of the Jew and the increasing willing- 
ness to accept him tended to diminish inherited traditional antipathies. 

Some of the editorial statements which warmed the hearts of Jews 
were so glowing and flattering that wary Jewish readers should have al- 
lowed themselves a liberal discount. As early as 1849 Senator William H. 
Seward told Jews that they were an extraordinary people, that their pro- 
phesies were the infallible oracles of the fate of empires. Writing in the 
Atlantic Monthly for 1870, James Parton declared that there are no more 
refined people than the cultured Jews of the large cities, and George Wil- 
liam Curtis of Harper’s Magazine informed his readers that “movements of 
civilization hung in great degree” upon Jewish genius. In 1881 the New 
York Sun told the world that the valedictorian and the best student at 
Yale was a Jewish lad from Elmyra. This report was probably no exagger- 
ation.!” 


THE ACTUAL ACCEPTANCE OF THE JEW 


The picture of the Jew on stage and on the editorial page was often sheer 
distortion; the virtues and vices of the stereotype were largely in the 
realm of fantasy. But there was a reality. Actually what was the nature of 
the acceptance which the nation, the state, the town accorded the Jew? 
What was the real, non-mythical place of the American Jew? There were 
times when federal and state governments, resorting to verbal assurance, 
avowed their readiness to accord Jews full equality insofar as it lay in their 
power. The Jews kept them to those promises particularly as they waxed 
stronger numerically, culturally, and financially. They pressed for consid- 
eration and this they received from the structured government and from 
the people themselves. In the sixty years between 1860 and 1920 Jewry 
moved forward in the esteem of the citizenry. Jews had become leaders in 
the national orders, in the Grand Army of the Republic, and particularly 
in Masonry which they had helped found in colonial America. They be- 
came grandmasters in a number of states; in Montana alone four Jews 
served in that office. Jewish leadership in another great national organiza- 
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tion is reflected in the work of Adolphus Simeon Solomons (1826-1910). 
Together with Clara Barton he was a founder of the American Associa- 
tion of the Red Cross in 1881 and its first treasurer. Solomons attended 
meetings of the International Red Cross at Geneva, served there as a vice 
president, and in later years, here in the United States was one of those 
who reorganized the troubled society as the American National Red 
Cross.'8 

By the middle decades of the nineteenth century the states and the 
national government began to understand that there must be no distinc- 
tion between citizens because of religious origin. Jews began to serve in 
increasing numbers in the House and Senate. Their young men went to 
West Point and Annapolis; rabbis in skull caps and praying shawls prayed 
in the state legislatures and in the halls of Congress. Then it was that Ju- 
dah P. Benjamin emerged as the symbol of American egalitarianism. The 
United States government offered this man, a foreign-born Jew, the min- 
istry to Spain, a country which in 1492 had expelled its Jewish subjects. A 
few years after Benjamin declined this honor he was called to the second 
highest post in the Confederate government, that of Secretary of State. 

When the Wisconsin legislature held its Lincoln memorial sessions, 
it met in the local synagog. Two years before that, in 1863, when the 
sanctuary was dedicated, a Christian male choir learned to sing the He- 
brew chaunts; the newspaperman who described the ceremony could not 
understand, however, why the name of Christ was not invoked in the 
services. Arkansas amended its laws to permit Jews to perform marriages 
and Colorado appointed a rabbi to the state board of charities (1891). This 
Jewish religious leader later served as supervisor of the penitentiary and 
the asylums for the orphans and the insane. The Wilmington, North 
Carolina, airport was named for a Jewish flyer who had fallen in World 
War I, and when New York Jews berated General Theodore Bingham 
for attacking New York’s East European immigrants, they could comfort 
themselves with the thought that the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
was a foreign-born Jew. It was the United States collier, the Vulcan, that 
carried Jewry’s gift of tons of food to the hungry Jews of Palestine, and if 
the statesmen assembled at Versailles in 1919 wrote minority rights into 
the peace treaty and prepared the way for a Jewish homeland in Palestine 
it was because of the sympathy of an American president and the Ameri- 
can people. 

The honors and offices which Jews in public life received are ob- 
viously too numerous to mention, particularly in the early 1900’s. An ar- 
bitrarily selected list from one year will document the recognition ac- 
corded them by their government and their fellow citizens. Jews were 
called to serve the Smithsonian Institute, the Congress of American 
Prison Associations, a state’s utilities commission, the National Education 
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Association, the Conference on Child Labor and Labor of Women, the 
Pan American Scientific Congress, a Conference on Dependent Children, 
a state university board, a board of pardons and paroles, the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, a state department of Spanish 
War veterans, the American Legion, the American Hospital Association, 
and a national association of American physicians.'® 


THE KEILEY AFFAIR 


It is clear that state and national authorities frequently appointed citizens 
of the Jewish persuasion to important posts. In a curious incident in 
which a Jewish woman was involved, this proud and sensitive American 
nation was not slow to take umbrage when its honor was impugned; 
Washington stoutly defended the tradition of equality implicit in the 
Constitution. The case in point is the Keiley Affair. Anthony J. Keiley 
(1835-1905) was a Catholic, who when serving as mayor of Richmond 
had denounced the Italians for taking over the papal provinces. Therefore 
when Keiley was nominated as minister to Austria-Hungary the Austrians 
refused to accept him for they were members of the Triple Alliance 
which included the new Italian state, the one Keiley had denounced. In 
rejecting the minister, however, the Austrians offered the excuse that his 
wife would not be acceptable at court for she was a Jew. In turn the indig- 
nant President Cleveland would not withdraw Keiley’s name, and for a 
period of about two years no minister was dispatched to Vienna. The 
President and Secretary of State Thomas F. Bayard insisted that religious 
liberty was a chief cornerstone of the American system of government. 
Though Keiley and his Jewish wife were never accepted in Vienna it is an 
interesting coincidence that a year after the United States finally ap- 
pointed a new minister the Austrian court declared that Baron and Baron- 
ess Albert Rothschild were persona grata at social affairs of the Imperial 
Court.” 


NOTABLE AMERICANS AND THE JEWS 


Though counting votes always played an important part in the verbiage, 
decisions, and strategy of national politicians (statesmen), they were also 
influenced by the tradition of the equality of all electors. Thus Jews were 
not neglected in the thinking and actions of American political notables. 
Mordecai M. Noah invited Daniel Webster to address a Jewish philan- 
thropic society in New York and only incidentally (?) reminded him that 
there were 13,000 Jews in the city. Declining politely, the distinguished 
Massachusetts lawyer did not fail to pay his devoirs to those authors of the 
Holy Scriptures to which Americans owe so much “as intelligent, moral, 
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and responsible beings.” In 1851 when the discriminatory Swiss Treaty 
bill was under consideration Henry Clay wrote: “This is not the country 
nor the age in which ancient and unjust prejudices should receive any 
countenance.” Senator Lewis Gass of Michigan, a gentleman with presi- 
dential ambitions, praised the Jews, assuring them in those Know Noth- 
ing days that this was their new homeland and that the gates would never 
be closed against those immigrants to whom God had committed his ora- 
cles. Henry Ward Beecher had less to gain by telling the Jews what a 
wonderful people they were. Yet this very influential clergyman spoke 
and wrote frequently in their defense and vigorously attacked the anti- 
Jewish snobs of the Gilded Age. He expressed his contempt for those per- 
sons who sought to: “wipe their feet—or their tongues which are filthier 
still—upon the remaining remnants of that great race.” The Greeks, he 
once said, gave the world beauty and the Hebrews a hunger for righteous- 
ness; the Greeks build temples and the Hebrews build men.?! 


THE LASKER AFFAIR 


In 1884, a year before the Keiley incident, the House of Representatives 
took a stand that brought it into conflict with Bismarck, the chancellor of 
the new German Empire. The occasion was the Lasker Affair, an occur- 
rence in which a foreign Jewish notable was involved. While on a visit to 
this country Eduard Lasker, a member of the Reichstag and a leader of the 
National Liberal Party, died in New York City on January 5. The House 
adopted a resolution of sympathy and sent it to the Reichstag. The chan- 
cellor refused to accept it for Lasker had been his political opponent. In 
the discussion in the House the congressmen took the opportunity to 
praise the liberalism of Lasker and, by indirection at least, to reflect on 
Bismarck’s conservative political policies. At Lasker’s funeral in New 
York, Andrew D. White, former minister to Germany, dwelt on the lib- 
eralism of Lasker who had not failed to fight for the Catholics in the days 
when Bismarck was carrying on his Kulturkampf. Lasker, said White, 
was one of “the true elect of mankind.” The discussion in Congress and 
in the American press served not only to reflect on Bismarckian policy but 
in a sense to express appreciation for the high-minded German Jewish 
politician. The righteous indignation in the House at Bismarck’s inepti- 
tude, though real and sincere, was encouraged by the gentleman from 
Texas, the Honorable Thomas Peck Ochiltree. Ochiltree had offered the 
Lasker resolutions, and was in touch with a fellow Texan, Eduard’s 
brother Moritz of Galveston, one of the state’s land, cattle, and banking 
magnates. 

It was during the years of the Lasker contretemps that other signs of 
the acceptance of Jewry became more numerous. When the Grand Old 
Man of World Jewry, Moses Montefiore, celebrated his 100th birthday, 
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some of the most distinguished Americans, among them Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and John Greenleaf Whittier, sent him congratulatory notes. He 
was literally revered by hosts of Americans. Distinguished Gentile Ameri- 
can historians not only joined but also served as officers of the recently es- 
tablished American Jewish Historical Society. Among the members was 
Herbert Baxter Adams of Hopkins, one of the founders of the American 
Historical Association. His fellow Baltimorean, James Cardinal Gibbons, 
one of the country’s most eminent prelates, raised his voice more than 
once in defense of the Jews. He deplored the sufferings of this martyred 
people in Russia and reminded Christians that Jesus and the apostles were 
born Jews. There can be no question that during this period most Gentiles 
were prepared emotionally to accept Jews as fellow-citizens; sympathy for 
them, understanding of them was gaining ground; there was more toler- 
ance than intolerance.” 


THE PRESIDENTS AND THE JEWS 


On July 12, 1887, Henry Ward Beecher wrote President Cleveland urg- 
ing him to appoint Oscar Straus to a diplomatic post not despite his Jew- 
ishness but just because he was a Jew; thus America would accord recog- 
nition to a religious group which had contributed so much to its welfare. 
For diverse reasons, Cleveland agreed and made the appointment. Almost 
two decades later the same Cleveland, at the time of the celebration of the 
250th year of American Jewish settlement (1905), spoke glowingly of the 
virtues of the Jew as an American: “Wherever in the world prejudice 
against the Jews still exists, there can be no place for it among the people 
of the United States.” (This was said only weeks after hundreds of Jews 
were murdered in the Russian pogroms.) Long before and long after 
Cleveland’s time similar sentiments were expressed by almost every presi- 
dent since Washington. As far as it is known there was no president who 
when called upon refused to express his admiration for Judaism, for 
American Jewry, for Jewish spiritual leaders and cultural aspirations. This 
is true even of those very occupants of the White House who when still 
climbing the political ladder had evinced little sympathy for Jews. How 
often these glowing tributes were but gracious phrases penned by facile 
secretaries is difficult to determine. In many instances they seem to be the 
sincere utterances of the presidents whose names were affixed.” 


COMMUNAL ACCEPTANCE ON THE LOCAL LEVEL 


The actual number of Jewish men and women participating in political, 
cultural, and welfare work on a state and national level was small, for 
there were not many Jews in the country and the number of offices and 
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opportunities were bound to be limited. The real test of acceptance lies in 
a study of the Jews on the local or grass roots level; it is a test that they 
passed in almost every town and village. They passed with high honors in 
the smaller towns, for as merchants they were often members of the 
power elite. Wherever they settled there was, literally, no office or ap- 
pointment denied them. Thus the Jew was found as a vigilante, a police 
chief, judge, alderman, city councilman, park commissioner, city solici- 
tor, and prosecuting attorney. He was on the boards of schools, hospitals, 
parks, Chambers of Commerce, lodges, the Red Cross, the symphony, 
the charities, the library, and even the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

In Atlanta, David Mayer was honored as “the father of public 
education”; in Pittsburgh Rabbi Lippmann Mayer served as chaplain in 
the penitentiary, as trustee of a local college, and as director of a home for 
the aged. In Charleston, the Saint Andrew’s Society of the 1840’s refused 
to charge the Hebrew Benevolent Society a rental fee when it gave a 
charity ball. The aristocratic South Carolina Historical Society chose J. 
Barrett Cohen to deliver the oration on the occasion of its first anniver- 
sary in 1856 and the antebellum Georgia Historical Society elected Solo- 
mon Cohen as treasurer and, later, as senior vice president. It was this lat- 
ter Cohen who was picked to deliver the memorial address for Stephen 
Elliott, bishop of the diocese of Georgia and a president of the Society. 

It is true, as it has been noted, that in early San Diego a Jew had been 
dragged to court on the Day of Atonement, but it is equally true that in 
another California court a judge refused to proceed in a case on that sol- 
emn occasion because Jews were involved. In San Francisco steamers did 
not sail on the Sabbath to accommodate the Jews who wished to worship 
their God. The sheriff of Yuba County allowed the Jews in Marysville to 
hold services in the courthouse on the Yom Kippur of 1869. In a legal ac- 
tion that came before a California court the sheriff was forced to surren- 
der Jewish ceremonial objects which had been attached to pay a debt; the 
seizure, so it was held, was a violation of the constitutional guarantees of 
religious freedom. Three Los Angelenos, a Jew, a Catholic, and a Protes- 
tant came together in 1880 and donated 300 acres to help establish a col- 
lege; this is today the University of Southern California.” 

When prestigious Temple Emanu-El of New York asked Max Lilien- 
thal to serve as its rabbi (1868) a delegation of Cincinnati Christian lead- 
ers pleaded with him successfully not to leave for greener pastures. East 
Coast Christians were frequent contributors to Jewish charities and gen- 
erous givers to the numerous relief funds which had been called into 
being after the Russian massacres of the 1880’s. New York City public 
funds were used to support Jewish social welfare institutions, and in 1911 
Manhattan’s Public School Number 9 opened a kosher kitchen for its 
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Jewish youngsters. Before 1920 Philadelphia had built and named five 
public schools in honor of illustrious Jewish citizens. One of these men 
was Jules Mastbaum. By the decade of the 1920’s the Mastbaum name 
was memorialized through a school building, a loan society, a museum, a 
theatre, a lodge, and a Boy Scout troop. When Leo Frank was sentenced 
to death there were numerous meetings of protest and appeals for mercy 
on the part of Christians throughout the country. Even in the Atlanta of 
1915, in the days before Frank was lynched, there were Christian minis- 
ters who sought clemency for the condemned man, an action which 
called for great moral and even physical courage. 

The question was posed above: why was the Jew accepted and hon- 
ored in the local community? In that age when all men and women be- 
lieved in the gospel of success the Jew who had made good was admired. 
But more than that his neighbors delighted to honor him because he was 
efficient, honest, and acculturated. The Jew in public office was not con- 
tent to be 100 percent American; he was often 125 percent.” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
INTERFAITH, ACCULTURATION, INTERMARRIAGE, 
ASSIMILATION 


INTRODUCTION 


Os of the most sensitive areas in intergroup relations is religion. 
The fact that Christians and Jews were tolerant of one another in 
such matters and accorded each other frequent courtesies is proof that 
they were willing to live together in amity. Apparently the motivation 
for this mutual toleration is the American folk principle of live and 
let live, the realization, although at times a reluctant one, that American 
citizenship and religious profession and practice are and should be two 
separate nontangential worlds. Religion may separate men; American citi- 
zenship is a bond that unites, that ameliorates, or overrides the centrifugal 
force of theological belief and prejudice. It may well be that Jews and 
Christians began to realize that humanity is more important than 
theology.’ 


CHRISTIANS AND JEws HELP BuiLD EACH OTHER’S 
SANCTUARIES 


Here in the United States Jews have helped Christians build their sanctu- 
aries ever since the early eighteenth century when New York Jewry made 
a contribution to the Trinity Church building fund. This tradition of 
rallying to the aid of Christian neighbors has continued down to the pres- 
ent day. Wherever Jews have lived they have responded generously. St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church in Newport, Arkansas, has memorial windows 
dedicated to the memory of Aaron Hirsch, a local merchant; his name is 
also engraved on the cornerstone, for he donated the lot for the first 
building. In Springer, New Mexico, there is a stained glass window in the 
Methodist Church to commemorate the generosity of Sol Floersheim and 
his Christian partner who gave the ground on which the church was 
erected. 
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Interfaith aid has not been only a one-way street—from Jews to 
Christians. Numerous references document similar help from Christians 
to Jews. If the motive which impelled Christians to help erect synagogs 
was largely, if not primarily, an economic one, undoubtedly, too, when 
land agent Aaron Levy gave a lot to the Lutherans in his new town of 
Aaronsburg it was with the hope that a church would attract settlers. 
Christian land speculators were convinced that if Jews built a synagog, 
other Jews would be attracted and the town would prosper. Jews, there- 
fore, were frequently given plots, substantial subsidies, and urged to build 
sturdy edifices. When Natchez Jewry built its temple after the Civil War 
the captains of the river packets made generous gifts. This was good busi- 
ness. A Presbyterian minister in a Southern town went to a Jew who kept 
his store open on Saturday and asked him why he did not attend services. 
When informed that the Jews had no synagog he went out on a lecture 
tour, raised money, and gave it to the Jews that they, too, might build a 
mansion for their Father. The motivation here was a religious one.” 


CHRISTIAN CLERGY HELP DEDICATE SYNAGOGS 


The dedication of a synagog was a great occasion in the life of a nine- 
teenth-century town. The Christians were fascinated by the prospect and 
most eager to witness the ceremonies; local and state dignitaries were 
nearly always present and the Masons often laid the cornerstone. Max Lil- 
ienthal, summoned to Vicksburg in 1870 to dedicate the first synagog 
building in the state, made more than one address while in Mississippi. 
Said the governor to him after one of his talks: “Your religion is my reli- 
gion.” Two years later Lilienthal consecrated Temple Emanu-E]l in Mil- 
waukee, aided by the minister of the Plymouth Congregational Church, 
while the choir sang Ave Maria. To be sure this last gesture was not 
planned by the congregation. Christian clergy was nearly always present 
at these Jewish affairs, not necessarily because a dedication was a religious 
act, but because the establishment of a synagog—a new church!—was a 
public communal event of civic importance.’ 


JEWISH PREACHERS IN CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


In evaluating the significance of interfaith relations in the United States 
of the nineteenth century it must constantly be kept in mind that for al- 
most two millennia Christianity had looked with contempt upon Jews 
and Judaism. Any change in this attitude for the better was in a sense rev- 
olutionary. Yet this is what was occurring in some towns in the 1850’s. In 
Charleston the rabbi was treated as a recognized clergyman; on one occa- 
sion he was even invited to read a psalm at a Christian religious service. 
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Isaac M. Wise spoke twice in one day in a Presbyterian Church in Sey- 
mour, Indiana, in 1861. The Jew, Michael Allen, who served as chaplain 
of the Fifth Pennsylvania Cavalry for a brief period, solved his bi-reli- 
gious problem by holding nondenominational services and avoiding all 
references to Judaism and Christianity! 

Beginning in the year 1867 Lilienthal spoke in Unitarian churches; 
he was not entirely devoid of a feeling of guilt for this religious fraterni- 
zation so he wrote that he was seeking to impel the Gentiles in the direc- 
tion of Judaism. Though some Unitarians had a special place in their 
thinking for Jesus, this liberal sect drew closer to the Jews; neither group 
accepted the divinity of Jesus. They huddled together for comfort against 
a common opponent, the orthodox Christian. When a Rochester Unitar- 
ian minister fell ill, Rabbi Max Landsberg took his place for seven 
weeks. Most Jews were pleased; a few raised their eyebrows. In 1882 
George Jacobs of Philadelphia addressed a Sunday audience on board ship. 
And the Catholics? Together with a Catholic priest and a Protestant pas- 
tor, the Kansas City rabbi Samuel Schulman spoke in a public hall to a 
huge Irish-Catholic audience on Saint Patrick’s Day. When, a few years 
later, the rabbi left town, a priest came to his pulpit to wish him God- 
speed. By 1900 it was a commonplace for a rabbi to speak in a Christian 
church. It was a day when both Jew and Christian treasured hopes for the 
millennium.‘ 


GENTILES IN JEWISH PULPITS AND THE GROWTH OF 
BROTHERHOOD 


Once again interfaith was not a one-way road; ministers, primarily Uni- 
tarians, began to mount Jewish pulpits in the late 1860’s as the tempo of 
liberalism increased after the War. Had men learned the futility of preju- 
dice and hate? One of the first churchmen to talk from a synagog pulpit 
on the East Coast was the Unitarian, H. W. Bellows. This was in 1879, 
the year of the Corbin affair. He told his audience in Temple Emanu-El 
that snobbery was difficult to eliminate: “Reason cannot exterminate what 
never rested on reason.” Though Gentile preachers in Jewish pulpits were 
a postbellum novelty, Christians in the United States had been attending 
synagogal services for over a century. Then as now Christians came not to 
worship but to listen; they were seized with curiosity; the Jews are the 
people of the Old Testament through which God had spoken to the 
Christian world. When B’nai Yeshurun in Cincinnati was consecrated in 
1848, it was reported that a sizable proportion of the audience was Chris- 
tian. Rabbi Raphall toured the East lecturing to Christians, primarily on 
the beauty and meaning of Hebraic literature. 
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Liberalism began to make itself felt in some of the Protestant 
churches in the last years of the century. This atmosphere of tolerance 
may have been encouraged by the realization that all great religions have 
much in common. Socially sensitive Christians were more concerned 
about social justice than a Pauline theology that divided Jew and Chris- 
tian. And as Christian churches moved slowly to the left the Jews met 
them more than halfway. As early as 1867 Lilienthal was convinced that a 
liberal Christian “church” was beginning to appear in this country; the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations in 1876 commended the 
Congress of Liberals for its fight against sectarianism in American govern- 
ment; the Free Religious Association encouraged Jewish participation in 
its deliberations, and the Jews responded in the 1885 Pittsburgh Platform 
by emphasizing the great role that Christianity and other religions had 
played in the attempt to grasp the infinite. 

Friendliness between Jew and Gentile was not the monopoly of the 
radicals. Protestants and Catholics, laymen and clergy, were friendly to 
rabbis. Gottheil was invited to join in celebrating the jubilee of a Catholic 
priest, though not in the church. Christian-Jewish unity was documented 
in a striking fashion in the demonstrations against the Russian pogroms. 
From 1881 to well into the second decade of the next century practically 
all Christian groups in this country raised their voices against the murder 
of men, women, and children because of religious differences. It may well 
be that these remonstrances were in a sense a declaration of faith in the 
American political system as much as an affirmation of a common human- 
ity, yet they did serve to bring Jew and Christian together. This rapport 
was heightened in the years 1911 to 1913 when the Americans learned 
that the Russians had accused a Jew, Mendel Beilis, of killing a Christian 
to use his blood for religious purposes. The American people were 
shocked that the Muscovites would revive this medieval libel to justify 
pogroms and divert attention from Russian tyranny. 

The last decades of the Gilded Age were not without their spiritual 
advances, for Christian religious liberals and their allies in the Protestant 
churches sought to unite all men of good faith. The encroachments of 
massive industrial corporations and the domination of a conservative Re- 
publican administration could not destroy Populist sentiments nor deter 
pious followers of Jesus from extending their social and spiritual hori- 
zons. A group of Christians and Jews met in Chicago, November 24, 
1890, to discuss social prejudice, the sufferings of Jews abroad, and the 
furtherance of closer relations between Christians and Jews in this land. 
Three years later American Jews of all denominations participated as 
equals in a World’s Parliament of Religions at the Chicago Fair. In New 
York in 1900 there was a State Conference of Religion to discuss com- 
mon problems and common goals. At a meeting in New York City in 
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1909 the state diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church telegraphed the 
Reform rabbis of the country then in annual session: God “hath made of 
one blood all men.” The response was immediate: “Have we not all one 
father?” Those were the blissful days when Christians came in relatively 
large numbers to listen to Sunday talks of the American liberal rabbis. 
This Christian trek to the synagog, to listen, if not to pray, had started no 
later than the 1880’s when Gutheim preached in New Orleans; it was to 
continue throughout the country until the end of World War I. Then the 
stream of visitors began to fade away. Was this an intimation that the 
long century of liberalism was about to come to an end?5 


JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN USE OF CHURCHES AND SYNAGOGS 


The growing feeling of understanding and mutual tolerance between 
Jews and Christians is documented by the willingness to lend or rent one 
another their churches and synagogs. This interchange became pro- 
nounced since the 1870’s; there are of course examples that are older. 
Jews and Christians after a fire or when starting a new congregation did 
not hesitate to turn to each other. After the Chicago holocaust of 1871, 
Sinai used the Congregational church; Emanu-El of New York offered its 
sanctuary on Sunday to the Episcopalians, reserving the vestry rooms for 
its own Sunday school children. After a fire in the 1880’s the First Presby- 
terian Church of Fort Wayne found a haven in the local synagog; about 
seventy-five years later when the Fort Wayne Reformers were building a 
new temple the Presbyterians invited them to use their church. Six Chris- 
tian churches have worshipped at different times in the Birmingham, Ala- 
bama temple; the first public Jewish service in that city was held in 1882 
in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, a rock-ribbed evangelical insti- 
tution.® 


CEMETERIES AND BURIALS 


Jews and Christians who were good neighbors in life often became good 
neighbors in death. Cemeteries laid out side by side were often donated 
by enterprising real-estate speculators. Christian clergymen sometimes 
officiated at Jewish funerals when there were no rabbis in town. For want 
of a Unitarian minister, Birmingham’s Rabbi Morris Newfield graciously 
officiated when his services were sought. There were times, too, when a 
rabbi and pastor officiated together, as was the case when Gershom Seix- 
as’s son, Theodore Jonathan Seixas (1802-1880), died in South Bend, In- 
diana. If the Jew who died was one of the town’s important citizens the 
burial assumed the proportions of a public ceremony. Thus when Gut- 
heim passed away the public buildings in Baton Rouge, the state capital, 
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were closed; courts were adjourned, the clergy assembled, and one of the 
great preachers of the South, Benjamin Morgan Palmer, delivered the eu- 
logy. Almost every store in Memphis was closed when Rabbi Sanfield was 
buried, even the street cars stopped running for a few minutes. When 
Squire Julius Ochs was laid to rest in Chattanooga, his kinsman Isaac M. 
Wise made the address for the Jews; a former moderator of the Southern 
Presbyterian Assembly spoke for the Christians, and the Masons observed 
their traditional rites with dignity and solemnity.’ 


INTERFAITH IN ACTION 


A series of diverse interreligious incidents and courtesies may well illumi- 
nate even further the nature of interfaith relations. In 1849 the old-line 
Jews in New York City sponsored a concert on behalf of the newly ar- 
rived Jewish immigrants, Germans, of course. Leeser in his Occident was 
very much in sympathy with the project. He did not object that the con- 
cert was conducted in a Christian church but he did bemoan the fact that 
the program was limited to Italian opera. Why not a Jewish note to re- 
mind the auditors of the rock whence they were hewn? A priest contrib- 
uted liberally in the 1850’s to the new Jews’ Hospital in New York; stu- 
dents at a Christian seminary were eager to secure copies of the Occident; a 
Jew taught Hebrew at Union Theological Seminary; Judge Albert Car- 
dozo received an honorary degree from Catholic St. John College at 
Fordham, and the members of the New York YMHA were privileged to 
listen to a lecture on Hanukkah by a Christian lawyer. Christians were 
frequently employed as organists in synagogs; the Mobile Presbyterian 
Church employed a Jew; Christians sang in Jewish choirs and Christian 
children attended Jewish parochial schools. When the cornerstone was 
laid for the magnificent Jewish temple in Cincinnati opposite the Catho- 
lic cathedral, Lilienthal quoted the psalm: “Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together to unity!”® 


PHILOSEMITISM 


Lilienthal’s quotation from Psalm 133:1 may only have reflected wishful 
thinking; the Jewish and Christian masses did not fall on each other’s 
necks; in the best American tradition they suffered one another. What is 
true, however, is that individual Christians through their personal lives 
fulfilled the injunction of the verse from Leviticus: “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” A Baltimore church contributed to a campaign for the poor Jews 
of Palestine and the mayor of San Francisco gave a month’s salary to a 
Jewish benevolent society. During one of the numerous yellow fever epi- 
demics in Charleston a Christian family nursed a stricken Jewish house- 
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hold; one of the town’s Gentile physicians ministered to the needy Jewish 
sick for many years without thought of a fee. In 1873 when the effort was 
made to permit Jews to lead the Tennessee Senate in prayer a member of 
the House voiced his objection to any minister who did not believe in Je- 
sus Christ. Yet a resolution allowing a Jew to lead in prayer in the House 
was accepted; it was offered by a Mr. James who made the statement that 
“the purest religion I ever heard . . . fell from the lips of a Jewish rabbi of 
Cincinnati.” 

When Hayes was president he intervened to give an Orthodox Jew- 
ish woman who refused to work on the Sabbath a job: “Anyone who 
would rather forego an office than violate their Sabbath,” he said, “was a 
good citizen and worthy of the appointment.” Out of respect for the 
Jews, the Cleveland stock exchange closed on Yom Kippur. Near New 
York some Catholic sisters ran a fine convent school patronized by Jews. 
The Jewish girls who enrolled here were required to keep all the Jewish 
holidays even though they did not observe them at home. During the 
days of his ardent love affair with East Side Jewry Lincoln Steffens, the 
muckraker, observed the Jewish holidays, hammered a mezuzah on his 
door, and fasted on Yom Kippur. When William James discovered that 
his summer hotel refused to accept Hebrews he wrote it: “I propose to re- 
turn the boycott.”® 


ASSIMILATION 


William James knew full well from his experience with his Jewish stu- 
dents, such as Horace M. Kallen, the acculturational capacity of the new 
immigrants. Whether these newcomers knew it or not, all of them were 
borrowing heavily from the cultural stores of their American hosts. These 
immigrants, fathers and sons, wanted to become one with the common 
culture, to become Americans and thereby reconcile their older Jewish 
way of life with the challenges of the newer Anglo-Saxon world. This 
confrontation of Judaism with the outer world has been an ever-present 
problem in the life of the Jew. Under the influence of the Deists many 
Jews had begun to defect in the eighteenth century. Moses Mendelssohn, 
an observant Jew, came to terms with his inherited faith and the modern 
philosophies; most of his children, less successful in resolving their tradi- 
tions and modernism, ended their lives in the Christian camp. The prob- 
lem for Jewish intellectuals became acute in the nineteenth century as sci- 
ence, critical thinking, and liberalism began to destroy their faith in 
traditional beliefs and practices. 

Assimilation has several meanings. In the jargon of many Jewish his- 
torians and sociologists it has now come to mean rejection of Jewry and 
Judaism. In keeping with this definition most nineteenth-century Jews 
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did not assimilate; the well-adjusted Jew, the typical Jew of the post-Civil 
War era was determined to be fully American and yet remain a Jew. The 
definition of what constituted Jewishness was arbitrary and personal; it 
was sufficient, so the Jew believed, that he was resolute in his desire to be 
loyal to his heritage. There were Jews who did assimilate. The motiva- 
tions that prompted them are diverse; there is no reason to believe that 
they themselves knew why they wished to leave their people and its way 
of life. Some had no Jewish roots, no Jewish education; they were 
ashamed of their origins; they had no pride in their past; they believed 
that Jews were an inferior group; they were completely enamored of the 
“Christian” culture about them. These assimilationists wanted to bury 
themselves in the anonymous mass about them; they hoped to improve 
their status by becoming non-Jews. 

A common cause for defection was dissatisfaction with the Jewish 
leadership, lay and rabbinical; imagined personal slights induced sensitive 
and neurotic men and women to turn against Jews and Judaism. For some 
reason or unreason a Jew in Jackson, Mississippi, refused to affiliate with 
the Jewish community, but when his child died he turned to his fellow 
Jews in his grief. In accordance with traditional practice they provided a 
simple pine box for the burial; he insisted on an ornamental coffin and 
when they refused he asked the local Methodist minister to officiate. The 
latter, with a sensitivity that does him credit, read the Jewish service in an 
English translation. The bereaved father, furious, was convinced that he 
had been grossly mistreated by Jackson Jewry. 

Many who stayed in the synagog boasted of their unbelief, yet even 
these pseudo-sophisticates who had indeed lost interest in Judaism, the re- 
ligion, were not necessarily disloyal to Jewry. They were not defectors 
even though they were zealous partisans of the new civic religion, mod- 
ern state nationalism. In reality assimilation became a definitive act only 
when a Jew became a formal convert to another faith or attempted wit- 
tingly to cut himself off completely from Jews and Judaism. In addition 
the process of assimilation for the runaways was never completed if the 
Gentile world refused, as it frequently did, to accept them as Christians 
even after conversion. One must be careful, however, not to confuse as- 
similation and acculturation although the line between them is hair thin. 
There are innumerable incidents to support this contention. Christmas 
trees, parties, dinners, and exchange of holiday gifts had become so com- 
mon among some Jews by the 1860’s that they viewed these acts as 
American social usage. In a later generation the Charles Guggenheimers 
of Lynchberg were famous for their Christmas party with its roast suc- 
kling pig and its huge Christmas tree. For this family Christmas was a na- 
tional holiday. By their own lights Christmas-celebrating Jews were in 
no sense disloyal to Judaism. There were many paths leading to assimila- 
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tion; many trod them, but only a few went to the end of the road; they 
never ceased to be Jews. The Sabbath was observed in the breach, for 
nearly all retail businesses were open on that day; there was no kashrut, 
no shohet, little synagog attendance; many were not even members. 
There was little ritual observance in the home and less Hebrew in the lit- 
urgy. With Saint Paul many Jews said: “What profit is there of circum- 
cism?” (Roman 3:1). A large number of the older settlers held the un- 
couth incoming East Europeans at arms length; each new shipload pushed 
the natives and “Germans” a little to the left in their attempt to disasso- 
ciate themselves from the newcomers. Intermarriage was increasing and 
indifference as well. Isidor Bush was buried in a non-Jewish cemetery 
though he was an ardent Jew and an outstanding national Jewish leader. 
His son and wife, though of Jewish background, were not interested in 


Judaism.'° 


THE NON-RELIGIOUS ETHNICISTS 


In relationship to their Jewishness, the Jews of that day may be divided 
into three categories: religionists, nonreligious ethnicists, and non-ethni- 
cists. Many of the nonreligionists had ethnic loyalties. Despite his disin- 
terest in Judaism, Dr. Abraham Jacobi was always close to Jews and Jew- 
ish philanthropic institutions. Jacob Gimbel, son of Adam of Vincennes, 
tells this story of Samuel B. Judah, the politician who had married out 
and had reared a Christian family. Once while Judah was debating the 
political issues of the day with some customers in the Gimbel store, a 
dark-looking itinerant dropped in and asked for a handout. Judah was 
about to respond with a silver coin when he looked the stranger in the eye 
and asked him from what part of the Old Country he had come. “From 
Spain,” answered the stranger. Whereupon Judah withheld his proffered 
coin and ran the man out of the store saying: “Your people once kicked 
my ancestors out of the country; I’ll do the same for you.”"! 


THE NON-ETHNICISTS 


Those men and women who evinced no interest in Jews or Judaism were 
assimilationists; they were lost to Jewry. It would seem that many of 
them were intellectuals, scientists, and professionals; in short, part of the 
intelligentsia. How many drifted away completely will never be known, 
but the numbers were probably not inconsiderable. Their defection was 
not noticed for hundreds and ultimately thousands of new immigrants 
began to arrive, most of whom were observant Jews. Albert A. Michelson 
and Joseph Pulitzer were typical of the non-ethnicists, men who were 
completely divorced from their people. The Blumenfelds of Watertown, 
Wisconsin, are another example, of sorts. David Blumenfeld, the father, a 
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Forty-Eighter, was a friend of Carl Schurz and a brother-in-law of Rabbi 
Bernhard Felsenthal, a most fervent Jew and a Zionist. Blumenfeld, how- 
ever, let his children go to a Christian Sunday School and visit Catholic 
and Protestant churches. A Christian minister officiated at the marriage of 
his daughter. Her brother Ralph became one of the most prominent 
newspaper men in London and a member of the exclusive Carlton Club 
which till then had admitted no Jews. A visit to Palestine made him a 
Zionist; Hitler made him a Jew.'? 


ETHICAL CULTURE 
The Rise of the Movement 


Jews who seceded from Jewry did not necessarily join another religion; 
most did not; a few, very few, accepted Jesus. Some went halfway. Those 
who went halfway joined religious societies which, they felt, did not cut 
them off entirely from their people. Because of social, emotional, and 
economic ties, it was not easy for Jews to sever the bonds to the past. 
Halfway secession is reflected in the relation of Jews to the Ethical Cul- 
ture Movement. Cultured New York Jews began to join the Society 
when it was established by Felix Adler (1851-1933) in 1876. Adler, a na- 
tive of Germany, was the son of Samuel Adler, the rabbi of New York’s 
Temple Emanu-El. Eager to have his son succeed him, Samuel sent Felix 
to Berlin where he studied at Geiger’s seminary and at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity where he received the doctor’s degree. On his return in 1873 the 
young scholar spoke at the temple. His address was in the nature of a trial 
sermon but he was not employed. The reasons for this are not clear. His 
address may have been poorly delivered; some may have resented his re- 
fusal to evoke the name of the Deity; his “theology” may have disturbed 
members of the board. It is questionable, however, whether his liberalism 
frightened his auditors; it was hardly decisive. What is more probable is 
that the congregation which had already employed Rabbi Gustav Gott- 
heil as an assistant had begun to view him as Samuel Adler’s successor. 

In pushing his son Felix, the rabbi of the congregation was resorting 
to a tradition of nepotism that was not uncommon in the Central and East 
European communities. The congregants may well have resented it; it 
was not typically American. It is ironic that a generation later after Gott- 
heil had long officiated as senior rabbi he, too, failed to install his son 
Richard, an Orientalist, as his successor. With the same design in mind 
Marcus Jastrow of Philadelphia brought his son Morris, Jr., into Rodeph 
Shalom as his associate but young Jastrow, another product of the critical 
German school, broke with Judaism as a religion and resigned. This 
young man, who was destined to become a fine scholar, taught Semitics at 
the University of Pennsylvania; Richard Gottheil held a similar post at 
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Columbia. In 1874 Samuel Adler resigned and Gottheil succeeded him. 
Joseph Seligman and others financed young Adler as an instructor in Sem- 
itics at Cornell. After about two years Adler left Ithaca; his critical ap- 
proach to the Bible may have alienated the authorities at the school. For 
Protestants heresy was always a dread possibility; to the day of his death, 
even Isaac M. Wise would allow no one to impugn the divine origin of 
the Ten Commandments. Adler returned to New York City in 1876 and 
founded the Ethical Cultural Society. 

Adler was not a supernaturalist although he made no outright rejec- 
tion of theism; he appears to have been a theistic humanist. His 
“theology” had many sources: Judaism, Emerson and the Transcendental- 
ists, the Unitarians, ethically-oriented Protestants, the Free Religious 
Association, and, certainly, German idealism, the philosophic teachings 
which he had absorbed as a student abroad. Young Adler was an ardent 
humanitarian and social reformer influenced very probably by the social 
justice elements in the Bible and possibly even by the teachings of Eng- 
land’s Christian Socialists. He was interested in the welfare of the masses 
enmeshed in the evils of an amoral industrial society. In a larger sense Ad- 
ler and his friends were part of a limited but intense socially-oriented, lib- 
eral, religious and theological movement which was trying to come to 
terms with the newly industrialized economy. It numbered Jews as well 
as Christians among its most ardent adherents. Adler rejected static 
dogma, ancient traditions and practices; he accepted the best in modern 
science and thinking. While a student in Germany Adler had accepted the 
validity of the historicocritical method. Thus he could never believe in 
Moses as the author of the Pentateuch, but in rejecting Judaism because of 
its mythic traditions—which were not essential for religious belief—Ad- 
ler threw out the baby with the bath water. This was the konsequent Ger- 
man in him. For this man Judaism and Christianity were both dead or 
dying. Judaism was too parochial, too national; it could not emancipate it- 
self sufficiently from the past to solve the social problems of the sub- 
merged millions. Jews and their mission theory would not save society; 
all must work together on a common ethical platform if anything was to 
be accomplished.'* 


Program of Ethical Culture 


Though it denied all theistic sanctions, Ethical Culture was a religion of 
sorts; it held Sunday services with music; it had preaching, teaching, and 
even a doxology: Deed not creed. The moral law is a law unto itself; it is 
its own sanction. Religion is ethics. Ethical Culture was essentially this- 
worldly in its emphasis on social improvement, on morality and action. 
Felix Adler and his followers were very much interested in good schools, 
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kindergartens, manual training for children, settlement houses, district 
nursing, tenement house reform, decent homes for neglected children, 
the abolition of child labor, and the suppression of prostitution. In a typi- 
cally Jewish sense Adler stressed the purity of home and family life. In his 
desire to help, he reached out in all directions, aiding Negroes, attacking 
corruption in government, urging arbitration in the clothing industry, 
seeking legal aid for the poor, and publishing a magazine on ethics. To 
reach his goals he erected social-welfare agencies of his own." 


The Relation of Ethical Culture 
to Jews and Judaism 


Adler came to Ethical Culture through Reform Judaism, undoubtedly 
influenced by his father who always remained close to him. The young 
teacher discussed his talks with his father who, though deeply rooted in 
Jewish tradition, was not hidebound in adhering to its practices. Felix, 
too, was rooted in Jewish knowledge for he had trained to become a 
rabbi. His first address was printed at the Hebrew Orphan Asylum Press, 
the pet charity of Joseph Seligman. To a great degree the Ethical Culture 
Movement became and remained Jewish. The Temple Emanu-El crowd 
supplied money and members; the Seligmans and Edward Lauterbach 
were among his chief supporters. Ethical Culture was a left-wing Reform 
Jewish movement of anti-dogmatists, social reformers, and, probably, 
some fugitives from Judaism. It was not unusual for Ethical Culturists to 
retain membership in the synagog. At the funeral of Joseph Seligman, 
Adler conducted the service in the home; Gottheil and Lilienthal, rabbis, 
officiated at the graveside. When Adler went out on his missionary jour- 
neys to Chicago, St. Louis, or Louisville, like Saint Paul, he first spoke to 
the Jews; they were the reservoir whence he drew recruits. 

In the short space of a year after the Society was established nonob- 
servant Jews were already stigmatized as “Adler Jews.” The Movement 
grew rapidly at first; branches were set up in several large American cities; 
later the Ethical Culturists made their appearance in Europe and even in 
Japan." 


How Jewish Was Ethical Culture? 


Is Ethical Culture a Jewish movement? Jews have never disowned Felix 
Adler. He was included in the standard Jewish biographical reference 
works. On the other hand the Movement was so close to classical Reform 
that its leaders felt threatened; Kohler, Wise, and others attacked Adler. A 
generation later the Ethical Culture school in New York was patronized 
heavily by Jews, particularly by those who were denied entrance to the 
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better private schools because of their religion. Morris Raphael Cohen, 
the philosopher, admired Adler. Emil G. Hirsch and Adler had much in 
common. Stephen S. Wise, Abraham Cronbach, and Mordecai Kaplan 
spoke of him with respect; their program and thinking, in part at least, 
were patterned on his; Stephen S. Wise’s social-welfare apparatus was 
probably influenced by that of Adler. Few Jews, even the Orthodox, 
would think of quarreling with his ethical pronouncements, but the Jew- 
ish religious denominations differed with him radically. They had a 
definite traditional God concept; they cherished their own comforting 
Jewish way of life, and they gloried in their ethnic past. Adler would 
have none of these. The Orthodox scholar Judah David Eisenstein spoke 
for more than himself when he wrote in his memoirs that all that Adler 
taught could be summed up in the eighth verse of the sixth chapter of 
Micah: “It hath been told thee O man what is good and what the Lord 
thy God doth require of thee, only to do justly and to love mercy and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” 

Adler had a notable career; he drew large audiences, wrote several 
books, taught at Columbia, was called to Berlin as an exchange professor 
at the university, and presided at the Universal Races Congress in 1911. 
He was an honorable scholarly man who influenced Jewish and Christian 
liberal religious groups. But the society never grew; it remained small in 
number. It was threatened with the same ills that were to plague classical 
Reform: ethics was not enough; myth, tradition, prejudices, emotional 
ties were lacking. Those few Jews who sought the best of many worlds 
found it not incongruous to be Jewish Ethical Culturists, religionists, and 
Zionists.'® 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE JEWS 


The Ethical Culture Jews were not the only ones to enjoy the best of sev- 
eral world for there were others. The Jewish Christian Scientists were a 
notable example. These adherents of Mary Baker Eddy’s philosophy of 
healing were undeterred by the adjective “Christian,” by the founder’s 
conviction that Jesus was God incarnate, and by the pronouncements of 
the church that no one could be at one and the same time a Christian Sci- 
entist and a Jew. Most of the numerous Jews who were affiliated with the 
new movement or were sympathetic to it considered themselves Jews; 
many, indeed, were affiliated with synagogs. They joined the Scientists 
because of the healing program; most of them, it would seem, were 
women suffering from physical or mental ills. When Jews began to join 
the Scientists in the early years of the new century, the Jewish masses did 
not reject them; they sensed that these unhappy people, seeking some- 
thing they could not find in their own beliefs and practices, had turned to 
the new teachings for therapy, not out of love for Jesus. Following the 
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dictates of reason and historic tradition Jewish leaders declared the two 
religions were irreconcilable. For a time the B’nai B’rith in California re- 
fused to accept Jewish Christian Scientists as members; the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis said that no man could be a Jew and a Scien- 
tist. Disturbed by the inroads of the new faith, the rabbis talked, 
harangued, wrote brochures, and denied the validity of faith healing. 
With time came moderation in polemics and fears. Freud and the psy- 
chologists brought new insights. In the 1920’s the rabbis began to talk of 
counseling, pastoral psychology, and even of spiritual healing. 

A few rabbis attempted to counter the seductive attractiveness of 
Christian Science with Jewish Science. From about 1916 on a Jewish Sci- 
ence Movement made its appearance, one that remained well within the 
ambit of Reform Judaism. Its prophets were Alfred G. Moses, Morris 
Lichtenstein, and Clifton Harby Levy; Moses was a Mobilian, the latter 
two worked in New York City. The movement they built was small and 
isolated; they were never particularly successful. None of them denied the 
existence, the reality of evil, disease, death; they did emphasize prayer, 
love of God, peace of mind, and the legitimacy of emotion. The attrac- 
tion to Jews of both Christian Science and Jewish Science almost disap- 
peared in the mid-twentieth century with the wide acceptance of profes- 
sional psychological counselors and psychiatrists, with the growing resort 
to tranquilizers and other drugs. What is strange is that affiliation with 
Ethical Culture, Christian Science, and similar groups like Unity and 
New Thought were not looked upon as apostasy, yet affiliation with Uni- 
tarianism was deemed a complete break with Judaism. This is indeed cu- 
rious, for Christian Science was Christ-oriented; Unitarianism, however, 
denied the divinity of Jesus. Wrongly Christian Science was looked upon 
solely as a healing cult, not as a religion; equally falsely, Unitarianism was 
viewed as a basic Christian denomination. But in history as in politics, 
vox populi, vox dei.” 


INTERMARRIAGE AND APOSTASY 


INTRODUCTION 


Was popular opinion really wrong? Experience may have taught Jewry 
that those who joined a Unitarian Church were determined to cut them- 
selves off from their people; it was a mode of defection; Jewish Unitarians 
did not contribute to Jewish charities. The Taussigs of Saint Louis were 
already Unitarians before the Civil War; it is questionable whether there 
are any Jews left in that distinguished clan. They intermarried and van- 
ished as Jews. Although intermarriage may well eventuate in assimilation, 
defection does not necessarily follow in its wake. If the Gentile spouse 
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converts, the family is Jewish and even if the Gentile does not convert but 
permits the rearing of the children as Jews the family remains Jewish. 
Many Gentile men and women who married Jews became formal con- 
verts; Tarshish is of the opinion that through the conversion of Chris- 
tians, Jews gain as many adherents to their faith as they lose through in- 
termarriage; marriages out and conversions in balance out one another; so 
he and others have believed. Intermarriages were common in eighteenth- 
century British North America and have continued to the present day. 
Exogamy was nothing new in Jewish life. The greatest Jew who ever 
lived, King David, was the great-grandson of Ruth, the Moabite, a non- 
Israelite. Timothy, the companion of Paul, was the son of a pagan Roman 
father and a Jewish mother who was sympathetic to Christianity. The 
family circumcised Timothy yet this Jew was to end his life, so it is said, 
as a Christian bishop. Anacletus II, an antipope, was the descendant of an 
intermarriage; and Shylock’s Jessica ran off and married a Christian. 


CAUSES OF INTERMARRAIGE 


Why intermarriage in the United States of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries? Largely for the same reasons that had prompted it for 
centuries. Jews were indifferent to their faith; the assimilatory influences 
of the milieu were almost irresistible; men and women fell in love; inter- 
marriage, so careerists thought, would bring their goals closer, quicker. 
The lack of a suitable Jewish mate may well have encouraged marriage 
out. Native Jews might well feel that the choice of mates was limited 
when the Jews about them were immigrants of a lesser or alien culture. 
Thus such natives preferred not to marry or sought a Gentile of good 
family and breeding. In the late nineteenth century an acculturated Jew- 
ish family of German origin in Norwich, Connecticut, offered no objec- 
tion when the children visited the churches or attended a Christian Sun- 
day School. There was no Jewish community in town. When the Russian 
Jews came in and established an Orthodox synagog the girls in the family 
attended a service but could not understand a word of the Hebrew. They 
never went back. The girls never married; but a son married out. 
Congregations were unhappy with intermarriage but inconsistent in 
the reaction to this threat to survival. None was in sympathy with it and 
until the advent of the Reformers even discouraged would-be proselytes. 
Thus many of the children of intermarried couples were lost to Judaism. 
Congregations vacillated in formulating the rules regulating the burials of 
those Jews who had Christian spouses, and they found it difficult to fix 
the criteria for full membership of those who had not married Jews. The 
constant influx of Orthodox immigrants tended to reinforce the ban 
against all who deviated from traditional norms. Non-congregational 
groups, the social, philanthropic, and fraternal societies, tended to be 
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more permissive, and as the decades passed even the congregations found 
it difficult to maintain an intransigent attitude. Early nineteenth-century 
tradition-true Rodeph Shalom of Philadelphia passed stringent rules 
against those who had intermarried but made an exception for Aaron 
Moses Dropsie; his son Moses who came to Judaism somewhat belatedly 
left a large legacy which brought Dropsie College into being. In Mikveh 
Israel, Rodeph Shalom’s rival, the Gratzes stood out as the pillars of this 
the first congregation in the city. Maritally speaking, the second genera- 
tion of this distinguished family was an interesting lot. Two of the girls 
never married, one of whom was the renowned Rebecca. She would 
marry no Gentile and there is no evidence that she was ever courted by an 
acceptable Jew. Her brother Ben married a Christian; two other brothers 
married Gentiles but kept them under cover and two brothers remained 
bachelors but may have had “unofficial” Gentile families. 

Einhorn and Wise, at swords’ points on many issues, were both hos- 
tile to intermarriage. Wise’s opposition was based on social as well as reli- 
gious grounds; differences are a hazard to marital harmony but he was 
sympathetic to those seeking conversion. When one of his daughters 
married a Christian he was at first irreconcilable and threatened to disown 
her, but he was induced to restore her to the bosom of the family. Her 
children were reared as Jews and a great-grandson became one of the 
leaders of the Cincinnati Jewish community. Like Wise, most Jewish par- 
ents resented and opposed intermarriage. The Coloradoan Solomon Na- 
than was so angry with the Christian minister who had officiated at his 
daughter’s intermarriage that he accosted him in a Denver bank and gave 
him a sound trouncing. On his plea that he was temporarily insane the 
court merely fined him forty dollars for assault.'® 

The prevalence of intermarriage, or a growing interest in the subject, 
is reflected in the contemporary American novel where it recurs fre- 
quently as a central theme. In the decades of the 1870’s and 1880’s the 
rabbis took public notice of this problem; it was evident that intermar- 
riage was on the increase. After officiating at an intermarriage—a very 
rare occurrence in midwestern rabbinical circles—Rabbi Isaac Moses of 
Milwaukee was censured by his board, given but a limited vote of 
confidence by the congregation, and attacked by Wise and the national 
Jewish press. A writer in a paper edited by Moses agreed that the disparate 
Jewish and Christian ways of life would make for dissension but hastened 
to point out that if a rabbi would not marry a couple they could always 
turn to a civil magistrate. The implication here is clear: if the rabbi rejects 
the couple they may be lost to Judaism irretrievably. 

Zangwill’s play, The Melting Pot, was produced in the United States in 
1908; it is in essence a plea for intermarriage. Though this London Jewish 
writer had himself intermarried this did not diminish his interest in estab- 
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lishing a Jewish homeland in Palestine or some other spot in the world 
where Jews could build a commonwealth of their own and live by them- 
selves. About the same time that Zangwill was allowing himself poetic li- 
cense by venting his incongruities, Caroline Cohen wrote a foreword to 
her brochure, Records of the Myers, Hays, and Mordecai Families from 1707 to 
1913, pointing out that of these great colonial families only five persons 
were left who professed Judaism. When they died, she sighed, not one 
Jew would be left. The descendants of these clans had left no children or 
had married out and assimilated. As the problem of intermarriage became 
more severe in the new century the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis adopted a formal resolution condemning marriages between Jews 
and non-Jews. This was in 1909.!9 


NOTABLE JEWS IN THE GENERAL COMMUNITY AND 
THEIR ATTITUDE TOWARD INTERMARRIAGE 


The rate of intermarriage among the different socioeconomic groups is 
not known but it appears that the percentage among those Jews who were 
active in the general community was high. It is only a guess but it is likely 
that distinguished Jews who busied themselves with the work of the Jew- 
ish community were less prone to marry out. For reasons best known to 
them alone notable Americans of Jewish descent often intermarried. It 
would seem that most of them were not conscious of any ethnic bonds; 
some had social ambitions or were seeking new worlds to conquer. This 
may or may not explain why August Belmont, James Speyer, Joseph Pu- 
litzer, and Abraham Jacobi took Gentile wives. Frank Etting, a former 
United States army officer, author, and chief historian of the 1876 cen- 
tennial exhibition in Philadelphia, married the granddaughter of Chief 
Justice Roger Taney. Jenny Lind, the singer, a Christian, was married 
here in the United States to Otto Goldschmidt, a convert to Christianity. 
J. Barrett Cohen, an important member of the Charleston Jewish com- 
munity, wed a Christian in a Richmond church; Marie Alice Heine, 
daughter of a New Orleans banker, became the wife of the Prince of 
Monaco. Thus she became the first American woman to become the con- 
sort of a ruling sovereign. Cinderella married her prince when Rose Har- 
riet Pastor, Russian-born Yiddish journalist, labor organizer, Socialist and 
Communist, became the wife of Joseph Graham Phelps Stokes, a wealthy 
New York aristocrat and social worker.” 


INTERMARRIAGE STATISTICS 


As implied above it is impossible to determine how many Jews intermar- 
ried and drifted away. Unlike some other governments the United States 
does not gather such statistics and the national Jewish organizations did 
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not attempt to collect data on the marriages between Jews and Gentiles 
until well into the twentieth century. What records are available would 
seem to indicate that the percentage of intermarriage was high in the co- 
lonial and early national periods to 1840. Malcolm Stern, the genealogist, 
has estimated that it was about 15 percent. As the Jews began to arrive 
here in larger numbers after 1840 the percentage declined. Tarshish is of 
the opinion that even in assimilatory Charleston in the years between 
1848 and the Civil War the intermarriage rate was only about 4 percent. 
The uncompromisingly observant and unhappy Rabbi Abraham Rice said 
in 1849 that “thousands were marrying Gentile women.” This was an ex- 
aggeration but it does indicate that intermarriage was not uncommon. 

For New York City during the period 1895-1904 it has been esti- 
mated that the rate was less than 1 percent; in New Haven in 1900, 1.1 
percent. From 1908 to 1912 the figure for the immigrants in New York 
City was .64 percent, but the rate for second generation Jews had risen to 
4.5 percent. In Des Moines, in a state where there were very few Jews and 
where intermarriage has always been prevalent, the rate was about 25 per- 
cent for the years 1905-1915. In all instances and in all places, however, 
statistics fail to take into account the fact that some of the Gentile spouses 
lived as Jews. In the area of close settlement the rate of intermarriage, 
though on the increase, posed no serious threat to Jewry. The American 
Jewish masses, immigrant Orthodox Jews, shrank from marriage out of 
the fold. 

The statistical picture in Europe at this time was radically different. In 
Denmark the percentage of intermarriage was very high in the late nine- 
teenth century, anywhere from 65 to about 90 percent. In Berlin the rate 
from 1875 to 1904 was somewhere between 14 and 39 percent, though 
for Germany as a whole intermarriage for Jewish men was about 17 per- 
cent and for Jewish women about 14 percent (1920). These numbers, 
reflecting conditions in an open society of sophisticated middle-class Eu- 
ropeans, are a preview of what would happen to American Jewry in the 
late twentieth century.”! 


APOSTASY 


Many intermarried Jews had no desire to desert; some who were ridden 
by guilt and eager to demonstrate their zeal were ardent in their loyalties. 
At any rate Jewry learned to live with intermarriage; it was a chronic mal- 
ady. But with apostasy there was no compromise; except in the rarest of 
cases the apostate was despised. The devastating effects of defection are at- 
tested to in the lives of the Mordecais of North Carolina and Virginia; 
members of this family were torn between Judaism and Christianity. Re- 
proaching her daughter, Julia, old Mrs. Jacob Mordecai said to her: “You 
will be baptised, and when I am brought by sorrow to the grave you will 
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have the happiness of dancing on it and thinking you helped to lay me 
there.” 

Jews were furious with those missionaries who attempted to win over 
their children through missionary schools where they received food, gifts, 
and instruction. Yet the activities of these evangelists were not without 
benefit to the Jewish community. Jewry was compelled to counter the in- 
cursions of these proselytizing schools by establishing Jewish free schools 
and by subsidizing impoverished families lest they turn to the Christians 
for aid, at a price. Nothing would convince the Jews that the Christian 
conversionist drive was not a rationalization for cultural and religious 
genocide. There was no doubt in their minds that no apostate was ever 
any good. Nevertheless, this did not deter them from preening them- 
selves on the achievements of a Ricardo, a Palgrave, a Karl Marx, a D’- 
Israeli, despite the fact that they were positive that all apostates had sold 
their birthright for a mess of pottage. The American Jewish press pointed 
with glee to any convert in trouble. It recounted the story of a man who 
came to a small town and was rejected by the local Jewish community as a 
trouble maker. He then became a Christian, attacked his former coreli- 
gionists as cheats, secured a large amount of goods on credit, and de- 
camped. What the Jews were trying to tell the Christians was: “Served 
you right.” 

Very few Jews became converts, although again like intermarriage 
there is no way of knowing how many. Some of them adventured into 
Christianity only to return sooner or later to their people. Young Ludwig 
Lewisohn, living for a time in a small South Carolina town and eager to 
assimilate, attended the Methodist Sunday School and accepted Christian- 
ity as the gospel truth. In later years, as a prominent American writer, he 
became a zealous Jew and a fervent Zionist. Self-serving missionary statis- 
tics are suspect, yet the following report may be accurate. The Society for 
the Conversion of Jews which closed shop in 1878 said that in its thirty- 
nine years of activity prior to 1873, it had saved thirty-eight souls. 

Far more significant for the study of apostasy is the fact that the 
Christians themselves rarely accepted converts wholeheartedly. For 
Christians these neophytes always remained Jews and this to a degree was 
the attitude to Christians who had one Jewish parent; even these Chris- 
tian men and women were not accepted with good grace. That Jews who 
accepted Jesus were not to be trusted is an old English tradition. As early 
as 1634 John Ford, the writer, attacked the impostor Perkin Warbeck: 


Your father was a Jew 
Turn’d Christian merely to repair his miseries. 


Benjamin Gratz’s daughter Anna, the charming and aristocratic Mrs. 
Thomas Clay of Lexington, Kentucky, was baptized at birth yet was fre- 
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quently referred to by people of lesser social prestige as a “Jewess.” The 
dean of the law school at Trinity College in North Carolina was the 
Christian, Samuel Fox Mordecai. He was a candidate for the presidency of 
the school, an office to which he was not elected. Mordecai is the author 
of the following ironic verse to which he gave the title “Trinity’s Jewish 
President”: 


With trite constructive platitude, 
I now express my gratitude 
To each and every person who 
Heard my ‘naug’ral through. 
And I am sure that my election 
Shows great power of selection 
In those who chose for president, 
Mr. Mordecai, the Jew. 


There can be no question that this Mordecai, great-grandson of an Ortho- 
dox Jew, never forgot that he was of Jewish origin, or would they never 
let him forget it? The founding of the Hebrew Christian Alliance in 1915 
was the confession of these Christian fundamentalists who had come over 
from Judaism that they were happier among their own. Was it also an 
admission that they were not completely accepted by their Christian 
fellows??? 


RESUME 


WHAT GENTILES THOUGHT OF JEWS 


The typical Americans believed that the Jew was different, alien in some 
respects. Nevertheless they put few barriers in his path. Here in the 
United States for the first time in Diaspora history, the Jew was given a 
large measure of equality. Civically he was on the same plane as his fel- 
low citizens. Gentiles may have wished that he would evidence less visi- 
bility, but they were ready to agree without equivocation that he was en- 
titled to all constitutional rights and immunities. The Jew was respected 
for his business skills, his generosity to communal charities, his home life. 
Non-Jews were aware that the number of Jews in almshouses, work- 
houses, and prisons was minimal. They found this very commendable. 
Because of their culture, their educational background, their catholicity, 
rabbis were influential in the community. Most Americans knew the 
names and followed the careers of such Jews as Joseph Pulitzer, Albert A. 
Michelson, Louis D. Brandeis, and the earlier bankers, Belmont and Se- 
ligman. The Gentiles were not primarily concerned with Jews as Jews but 
as American citizens. They knew that Joseph Seligman gave charity to 
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Christians as well as to Jews; the World reported that Christians were 
among the pallbearers at his funeral. With the passing of time Jews found 
more acceptance. By the 1880’s the American press was less crude, less 
malicious; the individual Jew had become a Respektsperson. In one western 
town during this decade Jews, Catholics, and Protestants worshipped to- 
gether on a Thanksgiving day.” 


WHAT JEWS BROUGHT AS GERMANS AND EUROPEANS 


One wonders if even highly intelligent Americans ever asked themselves 
what Jewish immigrants—indeed all immigrants—brought in with their 
baggage. Some non-Jews may have resented the fact that these Israelites 
were not field hands or common laborers, forgetting that a substantial 
minority were skilled craftsmen. German Jews, “Dutchmen,” were prob- 
ably not valued for their cultural wares. People realized that Jews were 
proficient in commerce and trade, but they were prone to forget that they 
were literate. They had brought music to America in the pre-Civil War 
decades when this country could boast of little beyond songs and ballads. 
The relatively numerous Jews among the Forty-Eighters were versed in 
literature and philosophy, the sciences and the classics. Politically all 
Jews, natives or newcomers, were fervent republicans; for the émigrés the 
United States took the place of the Europe that had failed. It was their 
new love. The typical Jew of the industrial Gilded Age was set on making 
money, but his materialism was tempered with political idealism; he val- 
ued his inalienable rights. This is the man who, given a choice in the cen- 
tennial year, commissioned a statue to religious liberty. 


WHAT JEWS EXPECTED OF THE UNITED STATES 


Jews were very sensitive when their privileges were at stake; they had 
come from Central and Eastern Europe, lands where they were still politi- 
cally disabled. They wanted full equality in all areas of the economy and 
religious practice. The Christian Sunday anti-work laws which masquer- 
aded as police regulations annoyed them. Writing in 1850, a Forty-Eigh- 
ter told a friend that if he wanted to sentence a man to death he would ex- 
ile him for a Sunday to Puritan New Haven. Despite the emphasis on the 
machine and the natural sciences, practical matters, Americans did not 
deprecate the value of the social sciences; they sought more tolerance in 
religious matters, more balance, a larger degree of permissiveness. Enam- 
ored of the American system as they interpreted it, Jews saw no reason to 
accord special courtesies to any religious group: they believed that they 
had most to lose if there was any deviation from the spirit and the letter 
of the Constitution. As a dissenting minority, Jewry served as a goad to 
democracy and as a barometer of American egalitarianism.” 
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JEWS ADAPT TO THE NEW CULTURE AND CIVILIZATION 


The general attitude of most Jews to the United States was a warm feel- 
ing of gratitude for the gift of citizenship. Political acceptance here was 
entrée into a unique world of religious liberty, intellectual opportunity, 
and economic benefits. Thankfulness was strongly tinged with an over- 
eagerness that was somewhat pathetic, but this is understandable, for be- 
hind the Jews lay more than a millennium of humiliating and oppressive 
decrees. This feeling of insecurity, this willingness to adapt to the new 
way of life was true of many other immigrants, not only of the Jews. The 
Jewish newcomer wanted to be friendly; he wanted to document his de- 
votion to the United States by participating spiritedly in the life of the 
larger community; he wanted to be a good citizen. Hurt, but influenced 
by the negative stereotypes of himself as an uncouth foreigner, he wanted 
to be like his white Protestant neighbor. 

Eager that his image be a good one, he wanted to stay out of the 
courts; congregations urged Jews not to litigate with one another; some 
synagogal authorities even compelled their members to come to them for 
the adjudication of intra-Jewish squabbles before resorting to the law. 
Following an eleemosynary tradition of their own they avoided the tax- 
supported charities and on the whole took care of their poor; low visibil- 
ity in such matters was deemed expedient and a great virtue. The leaders 
told their people that the more they went to the synagog (church!) the 
more their Gentile neighbors would respect them. Jews were eager to 
conform to American religious mores as long as their own rights suffered 
no infringement. This desire to be well thought of led them to identify 
themselves with notable Jews who had little to do with Judaism itself. 
Status was very important to the immigrants and to the natives too. They 
wanted to shine in reflected glory. Thus that generation saw the rise of 
Spinoza societies and lodges; Jews were proud of men like Bernard M. 
Baruch. 

In 1851 Isidore Bush compounded a formula for Jews, one that 
would win for them the esteem of their Gentile neighbors. They must 
help one another, avow themselves Jews, respect themselves. They must 
avoid peddling and the garment trade, venerate the Bible which means so 
much to their Christian neighbors, fight all encroachments on their rights 
as Americans, support the public schools, promote agriculture, and lend 
no money with land as collateral. This was quite a melange. In some areas 
such as agriculture, peddling, and Bible reading he was altogether unreal- 
istic; there is very little evidence to indicate that the nineteenth-century 
American Jews were moneylenders. Bush was presenting a code which in 
part reflected his experiences in his native Austria; as such it was applica- 
ble only in part to the United States. 
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Culturally the Jews were confronted by a triple problem: the recon- 
ciliation of three civilizations, the German, the Jewish, the American. Ul- 
timately the German heritage was forgotten; in no small degree the Jew- 
ish tradition became the victim of western modernism; the American 
world predominated even for ardent Jews. Good Jews were about 90 per- 
cent American, 10 percent Jewish. Few of them, if any, went about their 
business muttering to themselves: “Go to! Thou art a Jew.” But no matter 
how determined the Children of Israel were to integrate they were 
equally determined to survive as Jews; and they did.” 


AMERICA AND THE JEWS 


WHAT AMERICA DID FOR THE JEWS AND WHAT THE JEWS DID FOR 
AMERICA AND FOR THEMSELVES 


America integrated the Jews, Americanized them; it gave individuals a 
chance to carve out notable careers. This land gave them a new language, 
a new vocabulary, new vocations; it opened new horizons of achieve- 
ment. By 1905, when Jews celebrated the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of their first synagog on this soil, they had become an 
influential, affluent Jewry of well over a million. Most of this growth had 
occurred in the course of but one long generation. Jews were important in 
commerce, respected as public servants. Those who were well-integrated 
lived happily in the two worlds of America and Jewry; they were not 
driven to apologize for their religious origins or their way of life. Individ- 
uals and families of eminence were to leave their impress on the larger 
community. In 1918 Marcus M. Marks of New York City became the fa- 
ther of “daylight saving time” yet found time to further the most effective 
settlement house on the Lower East Side, the Educational Alliance. In 
tabulating its human resources around the year 1900 California Jewry 
could record an impressive list of physicians, surgeons, lawyers, university 
professors, artists, social scientists, regents of colleges, a metropolitan 
newspaper owner, a writer of novels, and dozens upon dozens of school 
teachers. Included among the Colorado citizens of note were a railroad 
entrepreneur, a politician, a town builder, a leading woman social worker, 
a United States Senator, physicians, rabbis, and department store owners. 
The Fleishers of Philadelphia were a family of consequence. They 
built a great yarn industry. One of the men was the publisher of the Japan 
Advertiser, the leading American newspaper in that country; another, Sam- 
uel Stuart Fleisher, was the founder of the Graphic Sketch Club; still an- 
other was an eminent penologist, and Edwin established the Symphony 
Club whose collection of more than 11,000 items was open to the use of 
the public. A banking family at its best is reflected in the career of Isaac 
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N. Seligman, the son of the founder. Isaac was an artist, a civic reformer, 
a musician, a trustee of the New York Symphony and the Oratorio Soci- 
ety. In his college days he had been a member of the Columbia crew that 
defeated Harvard and Yale; in 1895 he became head of the Seligman 
banking house. The race is not always to the swift. Henry F. Lewith, a 
humble autodidact, a linotype operator and a proofreader on a Charleston 
newspaper, was the man who in 1913 became the driving force behind 
what was to be known as Be Kind to Animals Week. Largely through his 
initiative it became a national activity and dozens of cities erected public 
drinking fountains for horses.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE JEW FOR AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


Would it have made any difference to American history if the Jew had 
not made his appearance on the American scene from 1841 to 1920? It is 
difficult to answer this question. He made his presence felt perceptibly in 
the small towns for there he was most frequently of the elite, an impor- 
tant figure in the commercial and political life of such communities. Na- 
tionally his appearance did make a difference in the garment and motion 
picture industry, in the development of American music, the stage, and 
some of the natural sciences. The influence of this alert, intelligent group 
was sensed clearly in the larger towns, primarily in New York City. At- 
tempting to evaluate the impact of California Jews on the state in the year 
1860, I. J. Benjamin wrote that they were important in trade, music, phi- 
lanthropy, and in their support of public institutions. By the 1870’s and 
the 1880’s American Jews were more visible in cultural fields; this was an 
age when the country itself had begun to make impressive steps forward 
not only in industry but also in the arts and sciences. The year 1900 saw 
the flowering of German Jewry. By that time there was a number of good 
names in the world of music, drama, scholarship, education, journalism, 
engineering, art, science, and invention. There was no phase of the cul- 
tural life where Jews were altogether absent. The wealthy had begun to 
distinguish themselves as philanthropists. In commerce, banking, and 
light industry the Jews had made substantial advances from 1860 to 1920 
although the country’s finance and industry were still almost completely 
controlled by Gentile natives. 

Reinforced by mass immigration of the East Europeans the Jews after 
1900 continued to make substantial progress wherever they turned. Their 
reservoirs of talent and skills had grown noticeably. Though in no sense 
dominant many American Jews were by 1920 prominent in the fields of 
commerce, law, social welfare, the physical and even the social sciences. 
A Jew had founded the American Federation of Labor; another had sat in 
Theodore Roosevelt’s cabinet; Brandeis had been called to the United 
States Supreme Court. Reform Jewry was particularly innovative in the 
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area of liberal religion; in many of the large urban centers the temple rab- 
bis had become “a light to the Gentiles.” Most of these American Jewish 
notables were of Central European origin; the precocious East European 
youngsters who were to win Nobel Prizes in the next generation were 
still at school. 

Up to the year 1920 the chronological list of writers appended to the 
Oxford Companion to American Literature contains exceedingly few Jewish 
names. On this side of the Atlantic there were no Jewish names in belles 
lettres to match the European Heine, Auerbach, Disraeli, or Arthur 
Schnitzler; there were no important men in philosophy, no social theo- 
rists comparable to Karl Marx or Durkheim, no one in music like Meyer- 
beer, Offenbach, Halevy, or Gustav Mahler, no psychologist like Sig- 
mund Freud. It may be countered, and quite correctly, that Europe’s Jews 
had enjoyed several generations of integration into secular culture, 
whereas native American Jews and their immigrant fathers and mothers 
had been exposed to a superior culture for only a few decades. The parents 
had no thorough academic training; they had spent their energies in mak- 
ing a living and becoming Americanized. It may also be countered that 
most parents of the older, the German migration, had put their children 
into trade, that the newer émigrés after 1880, the “Russians,” were busy 
struggling to survive in a completely alien milieu. 

All this is true: in 1860 Jews constituted fewer than 1/2 of 1 percent 
of the people in the land; in 1880 less than 1 percent; in 1900, less than 
1.5 percent; only by 1920 did they number a little over 3 percent. It is 
historically and sociologically noteworthy that the Jewish European petty 
bourgeois villagers were able to come to this new urban industrial world, 
withstand the shock of the secular threats to their sacrosanct traditions, 
and in a relatively few years not only fit into American society but even 
begin to make cultural contributions. There were already about 200 Jews 
persons who merited recognition in law, literature, the theatre, medicine, 
finance, trade, journalism, the graphic arts, and the rabbinate—listed in 
the Who’s Who of 1905. Years later the National Historical Publications 
Commission recommended the publication in some form of the papers of 
sixty-six notable Americans. Five—more than 7 percent were Jews who 
lived during the period, 1840-1920: Judah P. Benjamin, Samuel Gom- 
pers, Albert A. Michelson, Joseph Pulitzer, and Adolph S. Ochs. The first 
four were foreign born; the fifth was a native, son of an immigrant.”* 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
THE SOCIORECREATIONAL LIFE OF THE 


AMERICAN JEW, 1860-1920 


WHY SEPARATE JEWISH SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS? 


f the Jew was so much a part of the larger world in which he lived 
why then did he create so many societies of his own? Is it that he 
was not always liked by others or that most Jews were not at ease among 
Gentiles? It was almost inevitable in the Gilded Age of snobbishness that 
many non-Jews would want little to do with Jews; the exchange of home 
hospitality between Gentile and Jew was uncommon. It was easy for the 
Chosen People to imagine that they were being rejected when often no 
slight was intended. But rejection is by no means the sole reason for Jew- 
ish self-segregation; Jews began to create social clubs of their own in the 
pre-Civil War years before Judeophobia was a threat. The Jews chose to 
be with their own; like all immigrants they were apprehensive; they 
wanted the security, the fellowship that came with familiar surroundings, 
speech, and customs.' 


WOMEN 


Women played an important part in the life of the Jewish community but 
in an informal fashion. Their husbands tended to put them in second 
place; they were excluded from many male organizations. When the men 
established lodges the women were merely “auxiliaries.” Yet they partici- 
pated actively in communal life; they were fund-raisers for every occa- 
sion, prime supporters of the synagog. They were the wheelhorses, for 
they pulled more than their share of the load. But they were no shrinking 
violets; constantly they created societies of their own dedicated to specific 
tasks, most of which were philanthropic in nature, geared to bring relief 
to old and young, families and orphans; they sewed garments, supplied 
fuel, and supported schools. Bringing relief to the unfortunate was a job 
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to which the women devoted themselves; there were always enough good 
causes even in the days before the East Europeans began to arrive in force. 
The constitutions of the women’s sodalities give little intimation of the 
part that sociability played; actually it was very important. Making no 
pretensions to literary or eleemosynary pursuits a few, but only a very 
few, societies admitted that they met solely for the purpose of exchanging 
pleasantries. The As You Like It Association of Lexington, Kentucky, is a 
case in point. The matrons and young ladies in town who were invited to 
join met one afternoon a week, drank tea and ate cookies, paid dues of 10 
cents, and devoted the afternoon assiduously to chitchat and gossip. On 
one occasion they did give $2 to a poor family but that was only after a 
protracted discussion. As You Like It was a completely friendly, com- 
pletely innocuous organization.” 

The American woman, Gentile and Jew, began to reach out, to seek 
more recognition in the second half of the nineteenth century. In New 
York City the Young Women’s Christian Association had already come 
into being by 1858. Over the years it moved into the fields of culture and 
civic reform. Basically it was evangelistic, orthodox in its goals. The 
world of commitment, testimony, prayer, Bible studies did not move the 
typical American Jewish woman; psychologically she was not attuned to 
that type of religiosity. The religious motivation left Jewish women un- 
touched, but they were influenced structurally by the growing YWCA. 
As early as the 1860’s Jewish girls had already begun to enter the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association in one way or another; by 1888 there was a 
YWHA auxiliary in New York; in 1902, an independent YWHA had 
made its appearance. At this late date these Jewish women’s “Ys” were es- 
sentially Americanization agencies concerned with the problems of the 
incoming Slavic Jews. While the Christian women’s “Ys” and the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Movement had a great vogue, the YWHA had only a mod- 
est growth. The Jewish women of that generation were not yet ready to 
go off by themselves; they were apparently still too dependent on the men 
to be independent.® 

As middle-class American women began to emancipate themselves 
from household drudgery they found time for music, culture, civic re- 
form, good works, and fraternization with one another. It was then that 
the women’s club movement began to make itself felt; by 1889 there was 
a Federation of Women’s Clubs; by 1914 it could count more than a mil- 
lion members. American Jews were part of this social explosion although 
less sophisticated mothers and daughters continued to maintain the old- 
fashioned relief societies and even reached out in transmississippi settle- 
ments to create new ones. Following in the wake of their Gentile com- 
peers, Jewish women imitated their neighbors by forming clubs of their 
own. On the whole programs were similar although there was always a 
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Jewish cultural presence. The Jewish counterpart of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was the National Council of Jewish Women created in 
1893 at the Chicago World’s Fair. Like most of the Gentile women’s 
clubs it was a class organization reflecting the interest of the more affluent 
families. Some of the sections of the NCJW were impressively large and 
successful; in Maryland and Oregon they were the largest women’s clubs 
in the state. Led by Henrietta Szold, the women of the new immigration 
created Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organization of America, in 
1912. Its rapid growth, intense Jewish program, and medical work in Pal- 
estine is eloquent testimony that its members were making a very impor- 
tant place for themselves in the American Jewish community.‘ 


YOUTH 


GREEK LETTER FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 


Among the many types of organizations fathered by Jews were the secret 
Greek letter college fraternities, created in slavish imitation of the exclu- 
sive Gentile campus clubs. By the 1870’s chapters of these letter societies 
were numbered in the hundreds; by the 1890’s the Jewish students, with 
no place to go, began to set up organizations of their own. The first was a 
Hebrew letter Zionist society but by 1902 there was a series of national 
Jewish fraternities with chapters at many colleges; Jewish professional 
men in the fields of medicine, dentistry, law, and optometry created 
golden key societies of their own. Like the Gentile college associations 
these Jewish clubs were purely social and equally snobbish. Jewish 
women created similar organizations. By the late nineteenth century a 
number of Jewish women were already university graduates. Patterning 
themselves on the Gentile Greek letter sororities they began to establish 
little social enclaves of their own. In this instance there can be no ques- 
tion that the Jewish sororities were a reaction to anti-Semitism; the Gen- 
tile students had erected a “racial” and social barrier between themselves 
and their Jewish fellows. Greek letter Jewish women’s societies were first 
organized in New York City and state in 1903; by 1917 there were five 
Jewish national sororities. 

These associations and the older Jewish college fraternities were part 
of a general movement of American Jewish youth to band together into 
societies of its own, but was this activity on the part of young American 
Jewry a youth movement? No! A youth movement is a revolt against the 
ideals and traditions of the elders; these teenagers were not rebels. True, 
they wanted less German language and culture and more radical changes 
in religious ritual and belief; they wanted speedier Americanization. Some 
indeed were sympathetic to civic reform, to socialism, and to pacifism, but 
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prior to 1921 they never organized Jewish youth to attain these ends. 
Their ideals and ambitions were bourgeois, they were not in revolt 
against established authority, the existing social structure; they wanted to 
be by themselves as soon as possible but ultimately they hoped to enter 
into the social world, the club life of their fathers. Their goal was status, 
wealth, success in the American sense. There is little if any evidence that 
the parents disapproved of these youth societies; certainly in many in- 
stances the adults—parents, ideologues, and rabbis—encouraged the boys 
to establish associations of their own. The parents always had an axe to 
grind; they wanted their sons to follow in their footsteps; the rabbis urged 
the adolescents to pursue Jewish studies; the Zionists worked steadily and 
unsuccessfully to propagandize the youth. There was a great deal of Zion- 
ist youth activity; clubs rose only to die speedily. Young Judaea managed 
to maintain itself, but its leaders were mature adults, not youth.* 


YOUTH SOCIETIES 


The number of national Jewish sororities, fraternities, and chapters was 
relatively limited, but there seems to have been no limit to the organiza- 
tions which youngsters had already begun to fashion almost a generation 
before the Civil War. These groups rose, flourished for a brief moment, 
and then faded away. Although the goals which they proclaimed were 
cultural, their programs were as diverse as the societies themselves; no 
two groups were really similar; all that they had in common was a desire 
to further fellowship. In 1860, The Sepher (“Scroll”) Club of Allegheny 
City (Pittsburgh) saved its money in order to buy a Hebrew Scroll of the 
Law for a synagog and also staged a ball; that same year the youth of San 
Francisco, in two of its societies, held debates, produced plays, and danced 
till the small hours of the morning. Similar programs were carried on in 
Denver, Des Moines, Kansas City, and Richmond. Debates and discus- 
sions were enlivened by concerts, graced by the presence of girls. The 
profits of a successful theatrical might, on occasion, be given to charity. 
B’nai Jehudah of Kansas City raised enough money to bring the scholarly 
orator Emil G. Hirsch from Chicago for one of his magniloquent ad- 
dresses. Did the audience understand him? Did he stoop to conquer? Did 
he overwhelm with his thoughtful phrases? About 900 people came to 
hear him. Many were Gentiles. 

Stirred by the passion for consolidation that characterized the busi- 
nessmen and entrepreneurs of that generation, an attempt was made by 
some members of B’nai B’rith to create a national auxiliary for its youth. 
That was in 1890. Three years later the Reform Jews meeting at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair sought to organize their youngsters nationally in order 
to enlist them in Sunday School and synagogal work. Both attempts 
failed. More ambitious and more successful was the Menorah Society es- 
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tablished at Harvard in 1906. There a group of intelligent undergradu- 
ates, mostly of East European provenance, built an agency that set out to 
further Jewish culture on a high level. Similar societies were soon set up 
on other campuses and by 1913 the Intercollegiate Menorah Association 
was flourishing. The Menorah societies attracted both foreign-born and 
native American Jewish boys and girls who had come from traditional 
homes and were interested in Judaic themes. The social element was 
strong here, too, for these youngsters reached strongly against the snob- 
bish Gentile fraternities and the equally exclusive Jewish Greek letter 
imitations. 


THE YOUNG MEN’S HEBREW ASSOCIATION (YMHA) 


Of the youth groups the Young Men’s Hebrew Association may well 
have been the most numerous. “Ys” were indigenous to this country; 
there were no parallels in European Jewish life for they were oriented to 
the prevalent American Gentile YMCAs. Like all other Jewish societies 
no two were alike. The one thing they had in common was their name: 
the Young Men’s Hebrew Association. Originally a few had been called 
the Young Men’s Hebrew Literary Association. The stress was always on 
the adjective “young”; the young wanted social distance from their elders. 
For the most part the “Ys” enlisted men from about eighteen years of age 
into their twenties; it was not until the end of the century that the asso- 
ciations began to recruit and plan for younger teenagers. The typical 
members were businessmen on the way up the economic ladder. Most had 
gone to work after bar mitzvah and completion of an elementary educa- 
tion. Some may have gone to high school. The popular title, YMHA, was 
patterned on the Young Men’s Christian Associations which had first ap- 
peared in this country in 1851 and by 1874 had almost a thousand 
branches. Apart from the name the YMHA and the YMCA were poles 
apart; the Christian “Y” was church oriented; the Jewish “Y” was at best 
interested in some phases of philanthropy and general culture; its basic 
goal was intra-Jewish fraternization. The YMHA had but a peripheral 
interest in religion as such; it was Americanistic, secular, but Jewishly 
ethnic.” 


Philanthropic and Cultural Interests of the YMHA 


No two YMHAs were really alike. Evincing an interest in philanthropy 
some of them set out to raise funds for the local synagog. In 1880 the lit- 
tle Mount Vernon, Indiana, “Y” collected $2500 for the local temple; to- 
day this small town has fewer than 100 Jews. In the 1870's the St. Louis 
“Y” contributed generously to help yellow fever refugees who sought 
shelter in the city; in 1880 it made a contribution to a nonsectarian local 
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charity; in 1899 it solicited funds for the persecuted Jews of Rumania; in 
1906 it sent help to the victims of the San Francisco earthquake, and in 
1913 it took the residents of the Reform and Orthodox Jewish old-folks 
home for an outing. This was an early senior citizen program. Most of the 
Jewish “Ys” had literary and cultural interests. They brought in lecturers 
and encouraged recitations, debates, music, drama, and opera; they often 
had reading rooms and libraries. In the new century many of them began 
to further the arts. There was always lip service paid to Jewish studies but 
the culture in which the “Ys” were interested was nearly always non- 
Jewish in origin. They were ashamed to confess that sociability was at 
least of equal importance with literary pursuits. Though loath to admit it 
the “Ys” were essentially social institutions catering to young middle- 
class Jews. Their clientele included the youth of the older natives, Ger- 
man-born youth, and second generation acculturated young men of Cen- 
tral European stock. The “Ys” were a youth substitute for the clubs of the 
more affluent. Because the gatherings were basically social in intent they 
were not destined to survive; the young men quarreled among them- 
selves, moved way, or outgrew the “Y.” Most of the associations enjoyed 
but a brief existence although others often rose to take their place. 

The “Y” movement grew rapidly after 1881; the “Ys” were found 
almost everywhere even in small towns like Tarboro, North Carolina, 
and Opelousas, Louisiana. At the same time the “Ys” began to expand 
their programs. Undoubtedly here, too, they were influenced by the 
YMCA’s. It was a day when Jews were pouring in from abroad, America 
was growing fast and becoming rich. In the last two decades of the cen- 
tury the Jewish “Ys” built beautiful buildings, published their own house 
organs, and began to engage professional staffs. The schedules of activities 
were impressive. There were stage shows, bowling, billiards, dances, and 
music. In 1905 the St. Louis “Y” gave a phonographic concert of the 
work of a classical composer. Following in the wake of the Gentile youth 
and the Christian “Y,” the Jewish societies turned to sports, gymnastic 
exercises, and swimming. The St. Louis “Y” called its baseball team “The 
Invincibles”; one of the several Philadelphia athletic societies took the 
name The Full Cry. Influenced by what their Christian neighbors were 
doing the Jews began sending their children to summer recreational 
camps toward the end of the century. And it was not long before Jewish 
entrepreneurs entered the lucrative commercial camping field establish- 
ing facilities where Jewish youth could hike, swim, row, and enjoy them- 
selves in a socially controlled environment. By the end of this period Jew- 
ish educational and ideological institutions, like the Zionists, began to 
establish camps where studies, group philosophies, sports, and recreation 
were combined.® 
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Religious Activities of the Jewish “Ys” 


Although it is true that the YMHA’s were not religious in intent, one can 
never completely separate the religious from the secular in Judaism and in 
Jewry. There was always some sort of a link between the synagog and the 
associations. Congregations tended to forget about the Jewish youth after 
they had become bar mitzvah at the age of thirteen. The bar mitzvah lad 
was then a man on his own religiously and financially. It was the “Y” not 
the synagog that took the Jewish youth under its wing offering him a so- 
cial environment where he could meet his peers. In a few instances the 
YMHA worked closely with the religious forces in the community. 
There was always some interest in Jewish studies. One “Y” is even 
known to have become the core of a synagog; Holy Day worshippers held 
services in the YMHA auditoriums, religious schools met there; rabbis 
and congregations aided the associations with funds. Orthodox religion- 
ists were concerned that there be no violation of the Sabbath in the “Ys” 
athletic program. The use of the gym and the apparatus was limited on 
the day of rest; violent exercises were frowned upon. 

In the early twentieth century there was more stress on Jewish pro- 
grams of a religious or cultural nature due perhaps to the impact of the 
new traditionally-oriented immigration. Nevertheless the “Ys” were usu- 
ally careful not to encroach on the religious prerogatives of the rabbis and 
the congregations; they were in a way rivals for the attention and loyalty 
of the Jewish young men. That the “Ys” were social organizations does 
not mean that they always welcomed all Jewish youth. In some metropol- 
itan areas with large numbers of newly arrived East European Jews the 
“Ys” were riven by ambivalences. Feeling a sense of obligation to the 
newcomers they set out to help them by Judaizing their programs, creat- 
ing employment bureaus, engaging in vocational training, opening night 
schools for immigrants, and establishing Downtown branches in the core 
city or ghetto areas. There the emphasis was on Americanization. At the 
same time the older members sometimes disliked socializing with these 
newcomers. Isaac M. Wise who sneered at the “Ys” that were concerned 
only with good fellowship admitted that those of Philadelphia and New 
York were exceptional. There were of course other towns that he could 
well have included. The Philadelphia YMHA had a very active social 
program; it also had a good “mix” of athletics and music, of Jewish and of 
general studies. The Jewish cultural interests in Philadelphia certainly 
reflect the influence of Leeser, Morais, Jastrow, and Mayer Sulzberger. 
The publications of the Philadelphia “Y” were excellent; the articles of 
Jewish content were written by competent men and the “Y” was even 
able to recruit as one of its magazine contributors, Walter E. Weyl, who 
was in later years to distinguish himself as an editor of The New Republic. 
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The New York “Y” developed a cultural and vocational program 
that was even more impressive than the one in Philadelphia. This was to 
be expected in this city with its huge Jewish population and its devoted 
generous leaders like Jacob H. Schiff. There was always a large reservoir 
of talent on which the “Y” could draw. Among those called upon was 
Oscar S. Straus, who lectured on the origin of the republican form of gov- 
ernment in the United States. This was in 1880; five years later his ex- 
panded address appeared as a book. When Straus said a good word for 
Tom Paine some of the Christian clergymen present at his lecture walked 
out in protest. Deists were heretics.° 


THE JEWISH SETTLEMENT HOUSE, 1881-1920 


Coeval with the Americanization program of some “Ys” in the decades 
around 1900 was an institution with somewhat similar goals called the 
settlement house or the neighborhood house. This was a ghetto institu- 
tion stressing culture, vocational training, and, like the “Y” programs, 
Americanization for both youth and adults. In a way it was a ghetto ex- 
tension of the “Y,” especially in New York and in Philadelphia where 
there was a Downtown branch of the Uptown YMHA. The clients of the 
settlement house, however, had very little in common with those who 
patronized the “Ys.” There was an unbridgeable social chasm between the 
two. The “Ys,” particularly those in the hinterland, were concerned with 
good fellowship; the settlement house dedicated itself to the playing 
down of the East European Jewish way of life, the creating of American 
Jews. But the “Y” and the neighborhood house did have much in com- 
mon; the entertainment program was similar; concerts, plays, lectures, 
games, outings, and the furtherance of a sense of community through 
small intimate clubs. 

During this period there were well over 100 of these settlement 
houses in the urban areas. Some were non-Jewish in origin, financed by 
Christians who were moved by Christian piety, an unselfish concern for 
others; they were in no sense intent upon saving the souls of the infidel 
Jews. Other settlement houses were sponsored by synagogs which in turn 
had been influenced by institutional churches with their recreational cen- 
ters for the underprivileged. The typical Jewish neighborhood house, 
however, was one which had been established by the local Jewish chari- 
ties, supported in the main by wealthy Jews who deemed the “Ys,” the 
settlement houses, and the later “community centers” instruments for 
spiritual Americanization. As social-welfare federations developed in the 
early decades of the twentieth century more and more they assumed re- 
sponsibility for the well-being of these sociorecreational and cultural in- 
stitutions. For the clients of the Downtown settlement houses or the Up- 
town “Ys” the motives that evoked the support of the Jewish power elite 
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were of little import; the clients patronized these organizations for what 
they offered, for their programs; they did not look a gift horse in the 
mouth. 

Two of the better known Jewish settlement houses were the Hebrew 
Institute of Chicago and the Educational Alliance of New York City. 
The Hebrew Institute, active about the year 1900, offered an attractive 
variegated program of a utilitarian and social nature to both Jews and 
non-Jews of the ghetto quarter. The sponsors were eager to keep the 
youngsters off the streets. This Chicago settlement house had an unusual 
concern for little ones; it was one of the first Jewish neighborhood house 
to make provision for tots with seesaws, slides, and sandboxes. New 
York’s Educational Alliance was an outgrowth of several ghetto organiza- 
tions. Hence the ultimate name “Alliance” which dates from 1893; an 
older name, Hebrew Institute, was deemed too parochial. One of the 
original components was the Downtown branch of the “Y” established in 
the 1880’s. Numbered among its very numerous social, educational, and 
vocational services and programs was a children’s theatre. Well aware of 
the good work done by this theatre, Mark Twain once remarked with his 
usual hyperbole: “We Americans may learn how to speak the English lan- 
guage from the East Side.” What is true is that some very distinguished 
American Jews, leaders in culture, commerce, and the arts, were alumni 
of the Educational Alliance.'° 


The National Organization of the 
Settlement Houses and the “Ys” 


About the year 1920 there were around 325 different organizations 
affiliated with the settlement houses, “Ys,” and kindred societies. Because 
they had much in common and could help one another there was a con- 
stant drive to unite them nationally. In these United States, rapidly be- 
coming the greatest industrial nation in the world, there was a constant 
drive to create larger units for production, marketing, and social action. 
The idea of forming a national union of sociorecreational institutions was 
in no sense new. The Civil War, fought in the name of national unity, 
had made this concept an American fetish. In the generation after the 
War Lilienthal, Wise, and Simon Wolf worked toward that end: each 
sought in his own way to make American Jews into one American Jewry. 
Lilienthal hoped to fashion a publication society that would tie the liter- 
ary clubs together; the ambitious Wise, driving toward the creation of a 
union of American Jewish synagogs, was eager to enlist all Jews and asso- 
ciations under his banner; Wolf wanted an overall rational and progres- 
sive American Jewish organization that would help Jewish youth elevate 
itself intellectually. The Jewish Messenger of the 1870’s sought to unite all 
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“Ys” socially and culturally despite the doctrinal differences that separated 
Reformers and Orthodox. The “Y” was to be a neutral meeting ground. 

At the suggestion of the Philadelphia “Y,” an association was estab- 
lished in 1880 to publish a national literary organ but nothing eventuated. 
Four years later at a Union of American Hebrew Congregations conven- 
tion, the YMHA’s led by Schiff and some Easterners, sought representa- 
tion. Wise and his colleagues did an about face; they rejected the advances 
of the “Ys.” Wise, it may be surmised, did not want to strengthen the 
eastern influence in the Union of synagogs dominated by Westerners. 
The Hebrew Union College was struggling to stay alive financially; a na- 
tional association of “Ys” might well hurt the College. In 1890 a union 
of the YMHA’s did come to life in Cincinnati. This was the United 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association of America. Its announced goal was 
the improvement of the mental, moral, social, and religious conditions of 
America’s youth. By then there were about 400,000 Jews in the United 
States, many of them East European newcomers who were certainly in 
the thoughts of the founders of this new union. The United YMHA had 
an all-embracing program: American Jews should enter the professions; an 
industrial training school was a desideratum; the mechanical trades were 
to be encouraged; there was to be a national lecture bureau, and, of 
course, an office to help the unemployed, for the 1890’s was a decade of 
economic distress. In addition East European newcomers must learn Eng- 
lish and accept the customs of this land if American Jewry was not to ex- 
pose itself to criticism and reproach, yes even disgrace. One of the stal- 
warts of this new national consortium of “Ys” was Alfred Morton Cohen 
of Cincinnati. At seventeen he had organized a YMHA,; in later years he 
served in the state senate, as a congregational president, as head of a bank, 
as chairman of the board of the Hebrew Union College, and as interna- 
tional president of the B’nai B’rith. He was sedate and conservative, a 
great defender of the status quo. 

The United YMHA was not destined to flourish. With the coming 
of a new century the effort to create a viable national association of youth 
and allied groups moved into high gear. The 1890’s had already wit- 
nessed the rise of the Jewish federated philanthropies, of the National 
Council of Jewish Women, the American Jewish Alliance, a gallant at- 
tempt by communal workers of repute to bring the East European Jews 
into the ambit of a unified American Jewish community. This move to- 
ward unification continued into the new century. The American Jewish 
Committee was established in 1906 and in 1909 the formal Jewish Com- 
munity of New York City (Kehillah) made its appearance with the hope 
not only of coordinating the work of the hundreds of organizations in the 
city but also of serving as a prototype for the Jewish communities of the 
land. The YMHA’s began to meet in national convention and to talk of 
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unity; state YMHA’s federated, and finally in 1913 the Council of Young 
Men’s Hebrew and Kindred Associations (CYMHKA) was formed in 
New York City. Its goal was unity and integration of effort, planning, 
and program. Unity, consolidation, centralization, national control was 
the order of the day." 


JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTERS 
1910-1920 


The difficulty in effectuating a national organization of YMHA’s and set- 
tlement houses was matched only by the difficulty in creating a local non- 
exclusive or all-inclusive cultural-social center acceptable to all Jews in 
town. There could be no “community center” if there was no desire for a 
united community where social, cultural, and religious distinctions were 
reduced to a minimum. United Jewry on a local level, to say nothing of a 
national level, was impossible until 1921 when the first quota law was en- 
acted restricting the entry of East Europeans; then all Jews already here 
were more or less forced to tolerate one another. Prior to that time the so- 
cial and cultural differences between denizens and newcomers were al- 
most insurmountable. Jews had not yet learned to accept one another and 
build common institutions. All this would take time. Jews were not un- 
mindful of the needs and benefits of a sociorecreational agency that would 
be open to all Jews. In theory at least they were always in favor of a com- 
mon social institution that would help them face the outside, often un- 
friendly world. Unity of course was a relative term; in the second half of 
the nineteenth century “unity” was often less than total; it did not include 
the so-called Sephardic natives or the Slavic Jews. Unity then meant unit- 
ing the German Jews who were often divided into hostile provincial and 
liturgical factions. There were some scattered attempts at unified Jewish 
centers on the local level. As early as 1852 the B’nai B’rith opened Cove- 
nant Hall in New York City to serve as a social center for its members. 
By the 1870’s and ‘80’s there was talk of a central location for all social 
and welfare agencies in New York City, a sort of a Jewish City Hall. 
Jews in Rochester wanted to combat intra-Jewish prejudices. By 1901 
there were already Jewish communal buildings in some cities housing 
social-welfare agencies. 

Thus by the twentieth century some progress had been made, at least 
structurally, toward developing an overall Jewish communal agency that 
would at least provide the semblance of unity and integration. The rise of 
the Jewish charity federation may have encouraged the concept of a com- 
munity social center. The “Ys” were expanding to include all Jews, and 
perhaps influenced by members of Slavic provenance a few “Ys,” as in St. 
Louis and in Philadelphia, were changing their programs making them 
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more Jewish in content. At all events there were classes in the Talmud 
and Zionism; a second night Passover dinner was introduced. Indianapolis 
opened a center in 1911 that welcomed all Jewish institutions in town 
offering them the facilities of a building equipped to satisfy all their needs 
in the areas of athletics and recreation. During World War I “Ys” opened 
their doors to the men and women in the armed forces regardless of social 
and cultural distinctions; after the war the leaders of the YMHA’s envis- 
aged their associations as institutions that were ready to serve all Jews. As 
urban Jews, like other Americans, deserted the core city and moved to the 
suburbs, the YMHA’s and the settlement houses declined for they were 
essentially urban and ghetto agencies. The community center in concept, 
if not in name, began to supplant the “Ys” and the settlement houses. Al- 
though the name YMHA was often retained it was rapidly being su- 
perseded by the “center,” an upgraded settlement house or a transplanted 
and transformed YMHA. A community center was now possible because 
most American Jews, even the foreign born, were acculturated; many had 
achieved the same economic level as the natives. The 1921 quota law 
served to speed up and reinforce the Americanization process. 

The upper middle-class affluent natives, particularly those of the ear- 
lier Germanic immigration, remained in the Jewish city clubs, if there 
were any left in town, or they joined the new Jewish country clubs. 
Though they supported the new centers financially and dominated most 
of them, they did not participate actively as members. The center became 
a middle-middle and lower-middle class institution. In this new social 
catch-basin the disparate Jewish immigrant groups ignored their own eth- 
nic strains; federation-financing furthered unity, and the growing anti- 
Jewish racism intensified the desire of the Jews to maintain their own so- 
ciorecreational societies. Though not patronized by all in the larger towns 
where the Jews were numerous, the community center of 1920 emerged 
as an institution for the Jewish community as an entirety. The centers 
were no longer Americanization agencies; they were social institutions 
with gymnasiums, pools, kitchens or snack bars, lounges, and club rooms. 
The professional staffs were prepared to serve every Jew in town from the 
child to the grandfather; the centers were secular but strongly ethnic, de- 
void on the whole of a motivated Jewish cultural program; they were 
non-religious, but not anti-religious, well aware that the synagogs, parti- 
san agencies, could not unite all Jews. 

As in these years the philanthropic, cultural, and religious organiza- 
tions endeavored to consolidate themselves, the settlement houses and 
community centers also felt the need to tie themselves closer together. 
These sociorecreational agencies began to accept the administrative super- 
vision of the Jewish Welfare Board which had been established in 1917 as 
an agency to minister religiously and socially to the Jews in the armed 
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forces. When the war was over, the Board no longer had a raison d’étre 
and it looked about for new worlds to conquer. In 1921 its elite leaders, 
convinced that the JWB was well equipped to promote the well-being of 
America’s young men and women, effected a union of the Board and the 
almost 400 organizations that were affiliated with the Council of 
YMHA’s and Kindred Organizations. The leaders of this new umbrella 
organization hoped that the center in each town would become the chief 
agency uniting all Jews. In this aspiration they were disappointed. In 
some of the smaller towns it did succeed in bringing all Jews together, but 
this was certainly not true in the areas of mass settlement where no one 
organization could ever hope to become the prime urban institution. It 
did become a center everywhere, an important and useful one.'? 


THE SOCIORECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND THE FAMILY, 1860-1920 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE FAMILY 


The centers, the settlement houses, and the YMHA’s had the job of cater- 
ing primarily to the social needs of young people, but they were not the 
total arena for play and festivity. In the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, in the days before the auto and the cinema became such prepon- 
derant influences, individuals found recreation and relaxation in family 
life, in visiting, parties, informal gatherings, picnics, and poker. Even fu- 
nerals were not devoid of sociability. On New Year’s Day, 1880, the 
Standard Club of Buffalo staged an afternoon ball for the children of the 
members; there were New Year parties, coming-out parties for the girls 
and on occasion for young men who had reached the ripe age of twenty- 
one. In Los Angeles on Rosh Hashanah afternoon young men paid social 
calls; in 1876 a group of young men made twenty-nine calls. Lavish bar 
mitzvah parties are not an invention of the mid-twentieth century urban 
caterer; confirmation and bar mitzvah celebrations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury left little to be desired. The boys received gifts, gold watches, books, 
and in later years, fountain pens. Numerous guests assembled; there were 
speeches, even balls, and a lavish collation. 

The great social occasion of a man’s life was his marriage. On the Pol- 
terabend, the evening before, the groom’s friends arranged for decorous 
forms of musical and dramatic entertainment. Gifts poured in; sometimes 
they filled two rooms. Special wedding music was composed and humor- 
ous poems were recited. Somewhat untypical, possibly even for the well- 
to-do, was the wedding of B. A. Feineman, a pioneer of Kansas City and 
the first president of the congregation. On January 12, 1870, he married 
Bettie H. Binswanger in Saint Joseph. The ceremony was elaborate; there 
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was a choir, organ music, a cello, and a violin to delight the 360 assem- 
bled guests. The food and drink if not Lucullan was certainly ample. The 
friends of the bride and groom consumed forty cases of champagne, 
eighty cases of Rhine wine, and a generous assortment of meats: turkey, 
duck, goose, chicken, and beef. The notables present all made addresses; 
the music was furnished by Professor Rosenblatt’s brass band; the dancing 
continued till dawn. This was the most magnificent social affair yet wit- 
nessed in Saint Joseph. Feineman, aged forty, had first proposed to the 
widow Elise Binswanger, but when she turned him down he proposed to 
her daughter, age seventeen, and was accepted. After the wedding Elise 
and her three other daughters moved in with the groom.” 


ADULT GROUP SOCIAL LIFE IN SYNAGOGS AND SOCIETIES 


For the Jews all was social grist that came to their mills. Every organiza- 
tion to which they belonged brought them social communion and a de- 
gree of festivity. Many, as it has already been said, joined non-Jewish so- 
cial groups; others were active in Jewish religious, eleemosynary, and 
cultural societies, all of which were sources of pleasure and good fellow- 
ship. Even the benevolent societies which doubled as burial confraterni- 
ties met on special anniversaries to eat, drink, and be merry. The synagog 
itself was a prime source of sociability, especially in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The literary society often served as a club. There was hardly a town 
without organizations of this type; the members produced amateur 
shows, read poetry, and listened to good music. On the whole the age was 
not a religious one; hence the programs of the assembled men and women 
were seldom devoted to Jewish subjects. Still striving to convince them- 
selves and their neighbors that they were good Americans, the native 
born deemphasized that which was Jewish. Even the Cincinnati YMHA’s 
Literary Club with its strong infusion of Hebrew Union College rabbini- 
cal students kept discussions on Jewish themes to a minimum. In 1884 
someone read a paper on the Purim holiday and there was a debate on the 
perennial question: Are the Jews a nation? 

Some societies took Jewish names honoring the memory of Maimon- 
ides, Mendelssohn, and Leeser. Others genuflected onomastically in the 
direction of the centenarian Moses Montefiore; the Philadelphia literati 
did not hesitate to appropriate the name of Disraeli, a convert to Christi- 
anity. Most groups took the name of literary notables or adopted appella- 
tions that were innocuously neutral, such as Whittier, Longfellow, Ten- 
nyson, the Knowledge Seekers, and the Beacon Light Literary and 
Pleasure Association. The Jefferson Literary and Social Circle of Rich- 
mond absorbed a number of other societies and in turn finally became a 
part of the Mercantile Club. Later this organization, too, was reborn as 
the Jefferson Club. These so-called literary groups provided culture in a 
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social setting, or sociability in a literary setting; there were plays and 
other forms of entertainment; the members loved to dance. That at times 
a Baltimore literary society forgot to pay homage to the muses is elo- 
quently documented by the fines assessed for profanity, intoxication, and 
gambling.‘ 


THE FRATERNAL ORDERS 


The Jewish fraternal orders that first made their appearance in the 1840’s 
were primarily mutual-benefit associations. Taken as a whole they were 
very important, for they embraced a sizeable proportion of the entire Jew- 
ish population. By 1878 there were over 600 lodges in four orders, not 
including the women’s auxiliaries. It is by no means improbable that there 
were more paying members in the lodges than in the synagogs. These fra- 
ternal societies were not dedicated to the pursuit of fun and festivity; their 
organic statutes say nothing about pleasure and amusement. Nevertheless 
sociability entered into much that they attempted. Even some of their 
names seem to promise pleasure. The Iron Band (Kesher shel Barzel) or- 
der had a Gan Eden lodge, the Garden of Eden; the B’nai B’rith, older 
and more acculturated, had translated the Hebraic Gan Eden into its Eng- 
lish equivalent: there was a Paradise lodge in San Bernardino. The immi- 
grants flocked to the lodges, not only because of the insurance features but 
because of their need to be with their own. There they could hear a kind 
word in the German mother tongue; there they were secure, enjoying sta- 
tus and a sense of “community.” The members, all one brotherhood, 
hewed to the Jewish line: the Iron Band admitted no one who had inter- 
married. Most of the immigrants would not have been happy in lodges 
frequented by the better educated Gentiles, and even when they joined 
the Masons, the Odd Fellows, and the Woodmen, they sometime congre- 
gated in lodges that were almost totally Jewish in membership. 

That the social factor was very important is reflected in the determi- 
nation of Jews to associate only with those of their ilk. Class lines were 
drawn. The lodge became a sort of lower-class or middle-class club where 
the members could fraternize without restraint; their wives joined auxil- 
iary branches. Within the socioeconomic lines drawn there was unity and 
harmony; doctrinal and political issues were avoided. The upper middle- 
class Jews secluded themselves in their clubs; their wives joined the 
Council of Jewish Women. Those aspiring Jews who reached out for 
even higher social levels joined the Masons completing the climb up the 
ladder that began when as peddlers they had met in a neighborhood sa- 
loon. The East European Jewish immigrants, not yet welcomed in the 
older orders—or not at home there if admitted—created their own frater- 
nal orders, mutual-aid, Zionist, and sociocultural societies. With the com- 
ing of the new century the more affluent Germans began to purchase 
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commercial insurance and to desert the lodges. The mutual-benefit and 
insurance features were then phased out; sociability, culture, concern for 
the welfare of Jewry became an increasingly important part of the pro- 
gram of the lodges. Even before this, in the smaller towns, the nine- 
teenth-century lodge had often become the social and cultural counterpart 
of the synagog. At all times lodges emphasized social communion. They 
encouraged music recitals, debates, stage shows, balls, dinners, dances, 
picnics, and Purim celebrations. On the whole the Central European Jews 
were a gemuetlich lot." 


COMMUNAL SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


For the most part the festive celebrations of fraternal orders were over- 
shadowed by the public social gatherings sponsored by the larger charity 
societies. Almost everywhere there were balls, fairs, banquets, and bazaars. 
It would seem that the more affluent were nearly always ready to attend 
these affairs, to eat, drink, and to listen to the eloquent toasts. Who would 
not raise his glass to salute the German language, the Jewish nation and, 
of course, the ladies, God bless them? In Trinidad, Colorado, and in 
Buffalo, New York, Jewry came together to celebrate Montefiore’s 100th 
birthday. In 1864 the First Benevolent Hebrew Society of San Francisco 
arranged for a Purim ball with two bands, not one. No speeches were 
scheduled; the members had peddled 700 tickets at $5 a piece and they 
were determined to savor every minute. 

Although Simhat Torah, Rejoicing in the Law, was an autumnal fes- 
tival dedicated to merriment the chief fun-making holiday in the Jewish 
calendar was the feast of Purim. That day marked the escape of the Jews 
from annihilation in ancient Persia where they had risen in manful self- 
defense and had smitten their enemies with the edge of the sword (Esther 
9:5). Purim parties were both private and public. In the private festivities, 
masked celebrants visited homes where open house was kept. In later 
years as abuses crept in these family encounters were curtailed or abol- 
ished. By the second half of the nineteenth century, the annual gala event 
in many towns was the Purim ball, usually a masque affair. Christians, 
too, attended in large numbers, among them governors, mayors, and 
other notables. In America’s metropolis, in New York City, this annual 
celebration was managed by the Purim Association from 1862 to 1902. It 
was practically a communal fete; the Association rented a huge hall into 
which 3,000 guests might be crowded, and while the colorful throngs 
danced or milled around, the millionaire elite enjoyed the spectacle from 
the vantage point of the boxes for which it had paid large sums. At a Den- 
ver masque a wife dressed as Pocohontas, her husband, as a rooster; in 
Marysville, California, a luckless son of Israel dressed as John Chinaman 
and when he ventured on to the streets he was almost mobbed by a gang 
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of whites. At one of the New York balls a woman came as the Marquise 
de Pompadour; another appeared as Queen Isabella who had driven thou- 
sands of Spanish men, women, and children into pitiless exile; one of the 
Jews garbed himself in the robes of an inquisitor leading a victim to exe- 
cution. Apparently wealth and luxury only accentuated the insecurities of 
some of the celebrants. By the last decade of the century there were sensi- 
tive communal workers, men of wealth and intelligence, who began to 
question the value of these magnificent balls as fit instruments to provide 
funds for the impoverished thousands of Slavic Jews arriving at the 
coastal ports." 


CLUBS 
The Rise of the Jewish Club 


The home, the family, the literary society, the lodge, the synagog, the 
landsmanshaft, the Zionist fraternal order, the Jewish socialist associa- 
tions, special Jewish political, military, and veteran groups all encouraged 
sociability although that was certainly not their primary purpose, their 
goal. There were, however, organizations that dedicated themselves una- 
bashedly to pleasure. The most typical of these was the club, a male vol- 
untary leisure association. Although some scholars say that the social club 
was indigenous to this country this is true only to a limited degree. For 
centuries Jews in Europe had enjoyed a club life uniquely their own. The 
European Jewish club was a hevrah, a tightly-knit confraternity, a pious 
association which devoted itself to a specific charitative task. Here in co- 
lonial America where the conventicles were all relatively small the syna- 
gog itself served as a hevrah although the Jewish Newport merchant- 
shippers once had a formal eating, drinking, and card-playing club of 
their own. Along with the coming of the Central European Jewish immi- 
grants of the postrevolutionary war came the mutual-aid societies with 
their strong underpinnings of sick-care, neighborliness, and companion- 
ship. By the 1840’s the Jewish social club, pure and simple, had made its 
appearance, primarily in the North. Jews in the South either joined non- 
sectarian groups or abstained from setting up separate congeries for fear of 
inviting criticism and being singled out as social nonconformists. 

As the Jewish population grew in post-Civil War days, social clubs 
grew in number. They were popular. Every generation of Jews sought its 
own form of relaxation, for every new generation faced tensions of its 
own. The Jews of Columbus, Georgia, admitted that they were uniting to 
form a social group because they were bored; they set out to kill time. Ul- 
timately there was a club in almost every town of size. The large cities 
had several; New York alone had thirteen in 1896. Though all were so- 
cial in intent not all were alike; apparently there was always a club to fit 
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every taste and every pocketbook. Nashville Jewry of the 1860’s was 
small, yet it hatched two clubs, for in social matters Jews allowed them- 
selves the luxury of acerbity and discrimination. Most of these pleasure- 
seeking sodalities enjoyed but a brief existence. One of the Milwaukee 
clubs is said to have died of the gout, but it was the country club that gave 
the city club the coup de grace. Jewish clubs could arise in peculiar ways: 
when in some nonsectarian clubs the Jews became the preponderant ma- 
jority the Gentiles might be tempted to drop out to fashion a social guild 
of their own leaving a Jewish club behind them. At times, after the peace- 
ful dissolution of a club that included Jews and Christians the two groups 
proceeded to start clubs of their own. Prejudice was not always the driv- 
ing force; men sought the comfort of intimacy and privacy.” 


Clubs and Their Names 


The names the Jews gave their clubs are revelatory: “As his name is so is 
he” (1 Samuel 25: 25). Nostalgia for a European fatherland that had 
treated many of them as stepchildren was never absent. Club names were 
Germanic, or patriotic, or romantic, even humorous. Very few Jewish 
names were chosen; the founders had no desire to publicize the social sep- 
arateness that often motivated them. Buffalo Jewry could brag of the 
Sprudel’s and Pumpernickel; Philadelphia, the Forum, the Mercantile, 
and the Entre Nous Literary and Social Club. Cleveland had the Excel- 
sior; Boston, the Utopia; New York, the Lotus, the Fidelio, and the 
Freundschaft among others; Richmond, the Dixie Social Club. The com- 
monest names were Phoenix, Concordia, Harmonie, Allemania, Standard, 
and Eureka."® 


The Buildings 


The clubs did not acquire imposing edifices overnight. First came a mod- 
est apartment, then a rented building, and finally a magnificent structure 
which the members themselves designed. As early as the postwar 1860's, 
the Delaware Club of Philadelphia was large enough to accommodate 
1,000 people. Some of the clubs were beautiful exemplars of luxury with 
paintings, thick carpets, and shiny brass cuspidors. A number of these fin 
de siècle multi-storied clubhouses are mute testimony to an eloquent 
magnificence that has no rival in our times. To erect a building today 
comparable to Cincinnati’s still extant Phoenix would cost millions. But 
that generation was concerned about status. Through their clubhouses the 
Jewish wholesalers and manufacturers gave notice to the Gentile world 
that the children of Israel had arrived; in the credit and deficit world of 
the 1890’s this was important. When in 1889 Dankmar Adler designed 
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Chicago’s Standard Club he made sure that it was wired for electric 
lights; the offices were equipped with typewriters."° 


Clubs: Programs, Goals, and Characteristics 


What did the clubs say that they wanted to do? What did they actually 
do? Few were ready to avow openly that all they wanted was an hour to 
relax. If the charters took time out to describe their goals they were some- 
what evasive and pretentious. They spoke of social enjoyment through 
balls and lectures, through musical and dramatic presentations; borrowing 
a phrase from an older B’nai B’rith preamble they solemnly proclaimed 
their desire to elevate the Jewish people intellectually and ethically. On 
occasion a club might even make a contribution to charity; this was not 
characteristic. It would be unfair to reproach the habitués for enjoying 
themselves; they had joined because they were set on having a good time. 
The very man who was one of the Standard Club’s most avid card players 
may also have belonged to a number of literary, cultural, and welfare asso- 
ciations. He was often a generous supporter of Hull House and of the 
University of Chicago, a leader in the Jewish and general community.” 

It has already been suggested above that no two clubs were altogether 
similar. Each went its own way. The Standard of Chicago might well 
brag about its paintings; the Concordia of Los Angeles certainly took 
pride in the beautiful Christmas party that it sponsored for the children of 
the members. Though the Mercantile of Philadelphia originally allowed 
no gambling it speedily saw the light and began buying packs of cards in 
gross lots; to enable the members to enjoy the national elections in com- 
fort it installed a telegraphic device to record the returns as they poured 
in. The bowling alleys were always open even on the eve of the Sabbath; 
Friday night was a good time, too, for a concert; very few of the club pa- 
trons were regular synagog attendants. Entertainment in Cincinnati’s 
Phoenix was almost of professional quality. The club had its own regis- 
seur to produce plays, concerts, and operas. The staff included a steward, a 
bookkeeper, a collector, waiters, janitors, and cooks. There was a large 
ballroom, a lounge, meeting room, billiard halls, bowling alleys, two din- 
ing rooms, and a kitchen that could prepare food for a thousand. 

The 1873 constitution of the Phoenix of Cincinnati allowed no gam- 
bling; this was a prohibition that was surely honored in the breach, but its 
fine cultural program was not untypical of those in the better clubs. 
Maybe Wise was bitter about these palaces of pleasure because they dese- 
crated the Friday eve when he held services. It is well to recall that Cin- 
cinnati’s Allemania even in ante-Civil War days invited speakers to talk 
on jurisprudence, Shakespeare, the sciences, and Europe’s republican revo- 
lutions (1848). Carl Schurz and Robert G. Ingersoll, the agnostic, had 
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lectured in New York’s Harmonie; the concerts were conducted by Leo- 
pold Damrosch and Theodore Thomas. The Harmonie members were an 
elite group; throughout this period the bar never showed a profit! In con- 
trast to the Harmonie with its wealth, luxury, and intellectual interests 
there was the Concordia of Columbus, Georgia. Its handful of aspiring 
shopkeepers and clerks met in a hall, played dominoes, chess, and check- 
ers, and finally succeeded in buying one billiard table. For them this in- 
volved a huge expenditure. They bought chairs, tables, a desk, a bucket, a 
dipper, and the indispensable spittoons. For eatables and potables there 
were a few bottles of hard liquor, five boxes of cigars, and one keg of 
lager beer. They held debates and they played poker for limited stakes. 
Having little else to do they quarreled with one another, and as the panic 
of the 1870’s made inroads, they began expelling those members who 
could not pay their dues, modest though they were. 

Despite all its special attractions the club was in essence a place to 
dine and play cards. There were clubs that did not even have a library 
room. A president of Chicago’s Concordia was indignant that no one 
took time out to read the papers in the lounge. He forgot that the patrons, 
professionals and businessmen, had certainly read the news at home. They 
came to play cards not to be edified by the Chicago Tribune’s editorials. At 
that moment and in that place poker and pinochle were important. The 
Harmonie of Savannah staged ten balls in one winter season just three 
years after Sherman had captured the city. Wise was not the only one to 
attack the clubs for their programs or lack of a Jewish program. In the 
1870's the editors of the Jewish Messenger called them gambling halls 
which displaced the home, cultivated nothing worthwhile, and stressed 
the dispensable Germanic traditions and mores. (The Isaacs who edited 
the Messenger were of English background.) The clubs, continued the edi- 
tors, were snobbish, exclusive, expensive. All this was true. For the most 
part their patrons were Reform Jews; membership lists in the clubs and 
the temples were often identical. What the critics forgot was that the 
clubs provided the wholesome fun and entertainment which the members 
sought. Philadelphia’s Mercantile was a good place to go at night to listen 
to Izzie (Isaiah) Edwin Leopold, member, lyricist, composer, comic. As 
Ed Wynn in later years he was to amuse millions on the radio and televi- 
sion. On Saturday night one could dance at the Mercantile and get a good 
snack of seafood or chicken salad or cold cuts for seventy-five cents. The 
clubs exercised social control, tied many together with bonds of friend- 
ship, and fortified the sense of Jewish identity.?! 
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Suburban and Country Clubs 


Originally the clubs were urban, but people had already started to move 
to the suburbs by the late 1880’s. By 1889 there were enough Jews on the 
hills in Cincinnati to erect a comfortable clubhouse. This was not a golf 
club. For many the downtown club was no longer within easy walking 
distance. In the early years of the twentieth century as Jews, like other 
Americans, became sports conscious, and as “racial” prejudice increased 
they began to build Jewish country clubs. The Gentiles had started to play 
golf at least a decade earlier. By 1901 the Baltimore Jews had a fifty-four- 
acre club of their own. A year later their Cincinnati compatriots turned to 
this businessman’s game even before the advent of the auto; the Jews 
commuted by buggy and streetcar to their nine-hole course in the oval of 
an old racetrack. The longest drive made in those days was when a player 
once sliced the ball all the way to New York City for it fell into a passing 
freight car bound for Gotham. With the coming of the third decade of 
the new century transportation was no longer a problem. The attractive 
ranch type clubhouse which offered good dining and card-playing facili- 
ties as well as golf speeded the demise of the urban clubs except for a few 
which survived as a place to eat a leisurely lunch with a favored customer 
or client.” 


Intra-Jewish Prejudice 


The concept of the club was self-contradictory; it united and it divided. 
Good fellowship had its limits; it was marred by class and ethnic preju- 
dices. The affluent in their clubs looked down upon the less affluent and 
the Bavarian Germans scorned the Polish Germans though the latter had 
been Prussians for generations. Even Eduard Lasker, one of the outstand- 
ing German statesmen, was described as a Polish Jew by his Jewish admir- 
ers in the United States despite the fact that much of Lasker’s native Po- 
sen had been part of Germany since 1772. A Bavarian is reported to have 
said: “A Bollack (Pollack) is the worstest man out of jail.” Divisiveness 
among the Jewish immigrants from Germany expressed itself in separate 
synagogs, benevolent societies, cemeteries, and in exclusion from social 
organizations. In 1857 it was the hope of Henry Greenebaum of Chicago 
that the B’nai B’rith lodge in his town would unite the disparate German 
groups; a generation later this distinguished leader was willing, against 
objections, to charter a lodge for the East European Jews of his city 
(1881). That same year the leaders of District Grand Lodge No. 5 de- 
clared unequivocally that prejudice against the Slavic Jews was bigotry, 
un-American, and a violation of the basic principles of the Order which 
stood for humanity, brotherly love, and benevolence. That same decade 
Julius Bien, president of B’nai B’rith, reminded the members that the 
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Order had been founded in 1843 to do away with the prejudice of Jew 
against Jew. 

There were German Jews in the first pogrom year of 1881 who re- 
fused to contribute to the Russian Relief Fund. There was no surcease to 
the prejudice of these Central Europeans and their native American chil- 
dren against the East Europeans. Deemed a people of a different national- 
ity they were not welcome in the older fraternal orders and were ex- 
cluded from the fashionable clubs unless they were very wealthy. The 
Atlanta Jewish Concordia and the Standard barred the “Russians” even as 
its club members were barred from the Gentile societies. This intra-Jew- 
ish intolerance was nothing new in American life. The early nineteenth- 
century German Jewish immigrants who landed in Baltimore were re- 
jected by the Jews of colonial stock though these very aristocrats were 
themselves of German provenance. The oldtimers, the Cohens and the 
Ettings, were still Orthodox, but as American and as “Sephardim” they 
would not consort with the new Orthodox Germans, nor even lie in the 
same cemetery with them. They had their own private family burial 
grounds. The more Jews increased in numbers with the arrival of thou- 
sands, the more ethnic prejudices could be cherished as Jews foregathered 
with their fellow provincials. Only where Jews were few—out in the ter- 
ritories and on the frontiers—were ethnic lines often crossed, for preju- 
dice was a luxury which these isolated Jews could not afford if they were 
to build synagogs and to find husbands and wives for their children.” 


SUMMARY 


In their own fashion Jews of every generation have had no difficulty in 
uncovering avenues of divertissement; there was a form of entertainment 
and fellowship to suit every man’s taste. America was the land of opportu- 
nity where everyone could amuse himself as he saw fit. The American 
Jewish woman was also able to find a degree of self-expression, of free- 
dom, and of sociability, in the societies she created to help others. Even 
more enterprising than their mothers, America’s Jewish youth established 
a host of associations and clubs, ostensibly devoted to cultural and ethical 
improvement. In reality this was their bid to be themselves, to live their 
own lives. Yet it was not a youth movement because there was no desire 
to emancipate themselves from the social, moral, and material goals of 
their parents. The sedate elders of the power structure kept a watchful eye 
on the youth associations, financed the ghetto settlement houses, and 
finally, when the Americanization of the newcomers had been completed, 
discarded or modified these institutions by ushering in the community 
center to serve the needs of all America’s Jewish youth. In the generation 
that followed, the centers expanded their programs to embrace all ages. 
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Throughout the period, 1860-1920, with a gusto that is almost 
shocking in its vitality, parents and children plunged into a round of life 
cycle ceremonies and home celebrations. If they patronized the synagog, 
they thoroughly enjoyed its fellowship; they relaxed in the host of soci- 
eties which they had so enthusiastically established and which they later 
so nonchalantly abandoned. For the middle-class businessman the club 
served as a refuge; it was his prime source of amusement. He reveled in its 
spacious luxurious surroundings. If the peddler had ever “dreamt that he 
dwelt in marble halls,” the dream had come true when he became a cloth- 
ing manufacturer and joined the Phoenix of Cincinnati. Under the guise 
of fund-raising, good works, the parents of that long generation from the 
Civil War to World War I frolicked at innumerable balls, dances, and 
Purim celebrations. Theirs was a generation dedicated to the pursuit of 
pleasure as well as the almighty dollar. What these Jews never realized 
was that their coming together fortified their sense of identity and 
heightened their loyalty to one another. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
SOCIAL WELFARE, 1860-1920: 
THE TRADITIONAL APPROACH 


INTRODUCTION 


I would appear that many social organizations had philanthropic inter- 

ests although reference to charity in their charter or bylaws may 
only have been a rationalization for indulging in a game of poker. Many 
societies did in fact engage in some form of charity; they helped the sick 
and relieved the poor. No matter what their avowed purposes, there were 
few social groups that did not at some time give aid to Jews and even 
Gentiles. 

Social welfare is a very broad almost vague concept. It has come to 
imply the well-being of society as a whole. In its all-inclusive sense it set 
out to supply food, clothing, cash, schooling, and religious instruction for 
the needy; for example, practically all these services were rendered chil- 
dren in an orphans’ home. Helping others was the concern of most Jews. 
The tradition of giving was thousands of years old, drawing its authority 
and its practice from the Bible and the later rabbinic codes. Provision for 
the distressed was a divine imperative. Some synagogs continued to give 
aid even after the establishment of philanthropic agencies and the rise of 
the federated charities. In the new post-Civil War communities the syna- 
gog was still the chief social-welfare institution though it may well have 
delegated its relief work to a male or female benevolent society recruited 
at least partly from its membership. However, as it has been pointed out 
in an earlier volume, the tendency was to divorce the giving of charity 
from the synagog and to assign it to a particular society or to several soci- 
eties. There were many of them, called into being to respond to the needs 
of the constantly increasing stream of immigrants. The newcomers who 
insisted on helping themselves created mutual-aid associations. These 
self-help organizations were patterned on pious associations already estab- 
lished back home or on older American models, both non-Jewish. One 
thing was certain: the Jews were going to make provision for their own 
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needy as many churches did. The forms that help could take were many. 
Somewhat untypical—but only in its combination of different types of 
welfare—is the Hebrew Beneficent Society of Cincinnati, a mutual-aid 
society that provided sick and death benefits for its members. But it was 
more than a self-help sodality. In addition it lent money out of its surplus, 
charging 6 percent interest; it maintained its own cemetery, doled out aid 
to non-members, and sent money to the distressed both here and in the 
Holy Land.! 


THE COMING OF THE EAST EUROPEANS AND THEIR 
RECEPTION HERE 


Harassed by intolerant Slavic nationalism, Russian Jews began coming in 
larger numbers to the United States in the early 1880's. Actually the Rus- 
sians, Poles, Galicians with others had been drifting in for decades. Amer- 
ican Jews were very much concerned about their European fellows who 
were often abused; practically all of the Jewish immigrants already resi- 
dent here had experienced disabilities in their former Central and West 
European homelands. Something had to be done for the unfortunates still 
languishing in the transatlantic lands as well as those who came to make 
new lives here. Jews on this side of the ocean, a bare 300,000 or less, were 
not prepared to take care of relatively large numbers of impoverished 
newcomers. Because the best solution of the difficulty was to keep them 
at home, American Jewry always worked to emancipate their European 
coreligionists, but it accomplished precious little. But, reasoned the 
American Jew, if the sufferers were determined to emigrate then let them 
go to more civilized European lands. Let them not come here to confront 
American Jewry with almost insurmountable social-welfare and cultural 
problems. Let them go to Palestine! Isaac M. Wise saw no reason why 
they should not return to their ancient homeland as agricultural colonists 
although he saw no need for a separate Jewish state. Long before Herzl he 
expressed his disapproval of any form of political Zionism. The feeble at- 
tempt of American Jewry to divert the mainstream of East European refu- 
gees to Palestine and non-Slavic European lands failed. The Central and 
West Europeans and their Jewries, like the United States and its Jewry 
did not want these hordes descending upon them although a substantial 
number did settle in Germany, Austria, and England. Most of the emi- 
grating East European Jews persisted in coming to the United States; 
there was no future for them in semi-arid Palestine under the Turks; 
America was the golden land offering political freedom and economic 
opportunity. 

The native American Jews and the established Central European im- 
migrants did not welcome the newcomers. The Germans here looked 
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upon the East Europeans as an uncouth uneducated lot; America’s deco- 
rous Orthodox were not accustomed to a less-decorous East European Or- 
thodoxy; Russian and Polish political mavericks, socialists and anarchists, 
were disliked; the new Palestine nationalism and Zionism of the 1880’s 
and 1890’s was summarily rejected. Zionism would only raise the specter 
of dual loyalties. The new European Judeophobia, anti-Semitism, already 
visible in the America of the late nineteenth century, would inevitably be 
exacerbated by the incoming Russian and Polish Jews. So the natives here 
thought. Always apprehensive, many American Jews feared for their sta- 
tus, their image in the eyes of a Gentile America. 

Not all Jews here dreaded the coming of these new refugees. There 
were many who were sympathetic. The Jews who were fleeing were fel- 
low Jews, persecuted; they had to be helped. This was Jewish law, tradi- 
tion. As early as 1876 Moritz Loth, then president of the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations, urged his fellow Jews assembled in 
convention in Washington to open negotiations with the leading Euro- 
pean Jewish welfare agencies and seek their aid to put oppressed Jews on 
the soil here in this country. And when the Jews started coming in large 
numbers their coreligionists here dared not throw them on to the public 
charities. What would the Gentiles say! Men like Michael Heilprin were 
determined to help the newcomers and the European Jewries were also 
fully conscious of their obligations after the riots of 1881. They knew 
that the Jewish community here—less than 4 percent of World Jewry— 
could not alone meet the needs of the new immigrants. Jews in Berlin, 
Vienna, London, and Paris, working through their chief defense-welfare 
agencies, aided and encouraged many impoverished Jews to migrate to 
America. The French Alliance Israélite Universelle went even farther, for 
it made an effort to colonize some of the refugees on American farms.” 


COLONIZATION 


Why put the Jew on the soil? It is difficult for a generation on the eve of 
the twenty-first century to realize the preoccupation of late nineteenth- 
century Jewry with the hope of settling Jews in agricultural colonies. It 
was an obsession that was to beset Jews well into the twentieth century. It 
influenced Zionism, the Jewish farm settlements in Soviet Russia in the 
1920's, and fostered American Jewish colonization fervor. The coloniza- 
tion movement had many supporters. The Alliance financed a number of 
the American Jewish colonies of the early 1880’s, albeit not very gener- 
ously, and its agrarian dreams were heartily seconded by American Jewry. 
A Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society was founded in New York City in 1881 
to assist the newcomers materially and to colonize them, and when in 
1883 this HEAS folded, it was succeeded by the Montefiore Agricultural 
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Aid Society. In Chicago local Jewry established the Jewish Agricultural- 
ists’ Aid Society which put individuals on farms in the midwestern states 
and in the Dakotas. Various farming settlements were sponsored by local 
communities, by Washington, D. C., by Baltimore, and by Cincinnati 
which established the Kansas colony of Beersheba. Individual donors 
were often active and generous in setting up close farming settlements in 
different parts of the country. 

Many Jews throughout this country believed for generations that the 
solution to the problem of the overly-visible immigrant was colonization, 
especially in far off areas. Out of sight, out of mind? Possibly. Jewry here 
did not want the Jewish masses to remain in the cities; the leaders feared 
overcrowding and the successful American Jewish businessmen dreaded 
lest they be surrounded, overwhelmed by these alien newcomers. The 
Eastern metropolitan Jews carried a large share of the burden of resettle- 
ment; they did not hesitate to shift some of the responsibility and expense 
to the Jews in the backcountry. In short, one of the most favored solu- 
tions for the problem of the new arrivals was dispersion on the land. Co- 
lonization was deemed good economics, excellent apologetics. Coloniza- 
tion was also romantic; it appealed to those touched by populist notions of 
freedom and independence, by a belief in the constructive, productive na- 
ture of farming; many, very many were subconsciously influenced by 
anti-Semitic and possibly Marxist concepts of the trader as a parasite. Be- 
cause most would-be colonists, Russians and Rumanians, had little or no 
means they were aided by European and American sponsoring groups. 
Over a dozen colonies were established in the 1880's; others came into 
being in the early 1900’s. The earliest were in Louisiana, Arkansas, south- 
ern New Jersey, Dakota Territory, California, and Oregon. Kansas alone 
sheltered at least seven. All American Jewish colonies, with one excep- 
tion, were short-lived.* 

There were many reasons why the colonies failed. Most of the settlers 
knew nothing about farming; they had little capital; the lands they 
bought or on which they homesteaded were bad, too wet or too dry; the 
cost of money at the bank was inordinately high; nature beat them down 
with floods, fire, hail, insects, drought, malaria, and yellow fever. The 
farms were remote from towns, railroads, and markets. The financial de- 
pressions of the 1880’s and 1890’s were long and cruel; leadership, man- 
agement, was bad; internal dissension was rife; social and cultural and reli- 
gious opportunities were often missing. Farming on a small scale was on 
the decline in industrial America. 


THE SOUTH JERSEY COLONIES 


The one successful agricultural enterprise was the South Jersey complex 
of colonies. Alliance (1882), Carmel (1882), and Rosenhayn (1882), three 
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neighboring settlements, managed to hold on well into the twentieth 
century. Alliance, named in honor of the Alliance Israélite Universelle re- 
ceived support in its early days from the AIU and the London Jewish 
Mansion House Fund group. The Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society of New 
York was also generous to these colonies, as were the Jews of nearby Phil- 
adelphia. Transportation was good; markets were close. But the real rea- 
son for their survival was that they were agro-industrial settlements; the 
settlers were almost never full-time farmers; during the winter months 
they could, if necessary, work in the garment shops in New York or Phil- 
adelphia or bring work home. On and off these settlements and their sis- 
ter colony in Woodbine sheltered a series of factories and canneries. 
Equally important is that they enjoyed an active cultural and social life 
and after a while such modern conveniences as running water and electric 
light. They had libraries, halls for lectures, theatricals, dances, good 
schools, manual training, domestic science courses for the youngsters, and 
a kindergarten, the first in the county. They could boast of public bath- 
houses and volunteer fire brigades, synagogs and Hebrew teachers, lodges 
and clubs. Compared to many other colonists and settlers they were farm- 
ers deluxe. 

When help from the AIU and English Jewry ceased they could and 
did turn to the Baron de Hirsch Fund (BdHF), to the Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association (JCA), and to the Baron himself. Baron Maurice de 
Hirsch (1831-1896) was a German Jew who made a vast fortune building 
railroads in Southeastern Europe. Because he had no surviving children he 
made humanity his heir; he was most generous in his gifts to World 
Jewry. In 1891, the year that thousands of Jews were expelled from Mos- 
cow, the Baron finally realized that he could not solve the problem of the 
Jew in Russia because the Russians wanted no equitable solution—they 
refused to integrate the Jew as long as he remained Jewish. He established 
the JCA to colonize the emigrating masses in the Argentine and set up 
the BdHF in the United States, endowing it with a capital of over 
$2,000,000. He knew that the United States was the most attractive asy- 
lum for the émigrés. The Fund was America’s first large Jewish social- 
welfare foundation. Supplemented by help from the JCA the Fund envis- 
aged an almost all-inclusive program. The newcomers here were to have 
settlement houses, trade and agricultural schools; colonies were to be es- 
tablished; loans were made available to farmers; immigrants were to be 
encouraged to move on to distant towns where they were to be helped 
with adequate housing. They were to be trained in the language of the 
land, spurred on to become citizens, and given every opportunity to 
Americanize themselves.* 
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WOODBINE 


The BdHF did establish a colony in New Jersey south of Atlantic City. 
This was Woodbine, one of the last of the formal Jewish colonies 
founded in this country (1892). Like the South Jersey colonial triangle it, 
too, was an agro-industrial settlement, a little town ringed by Jewish 
householders who farmed to a greater or lesser degree. It lasted and pros- 
pered moderately for years, the only truly Jewish town in the country, for 
all of its officers were of the faith, but by 1940 the Jews constituted less 
than one-half of Woodbine’s inhabitants. It was here that the Fund estab- 
lished the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School in 1894 to train Jewish 
public school graduates to become practical dirt farmers. By 1917 the 
school had closed. The National Farm School at Doylestown, Pennsyl- 
vania opened its doors in 1897. It was founded by Rabbi Joseph Kraus- 
kopf, an ardent advocate of the return of the Jew to the soil and a great 
admirer of Leo Tolstoi. This national “nonsectarian” Jewish farm school, 
which admitted only high school graduates, carried on its work for de- 
cades before becoming a secular college. In its day it trained over 1,000 
graduates.® 


AGRICULTURE 


PUTTING JEWS ON THE SOIL 


Most of the heavily subsidized colonies had already passed from the scene 
in 1900. It was obvious that agrarian colonization was a failure, but this 
did not deter Jewry from continuing to make heroic efforts to put Jews on 
the soil as farmers. There had been Jewish farmers and plantation owners 
in America ever since colonial days. This was inevitable in an economy 
that had been overwhelmingly agrarian. Urban Jews of the 1880’s were 
enthusiastic in their drive to settle incoming Slavic immigrants on farm- 
steads. Even before the East Europeans started arriving in substantial num- 
bers the Reform Jewish leaders were urging all young Jews to learn me- 
chanical trades, or to become yeomen. There was talk of establishing an 
agriculture college of their own in some western state. This recommenda- 
tion was largely the brain child of Moritz Loth of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. Because the country was immersed in a deep eco- 
nomic depression the delegates at the 1876 convention were warned that 
mercantile pursuits were hazardous. But this they themselves knew full 
well. And as the laymen in convention assembled urged the younger gen- 
eration to leave the counter and to follow the plough they ignored the 
fact that in a free economy the artisan and the petty tradesman could sur- 
vive economically, could perform a useful function in society, and on the 
whole enjoy a much better social life than the isolated small farmer. 
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The wealthy, devoted, social workers who controlled the BAHF were 
not discouraged by the decline and disappearance of the older colonies or 
the ephemeral character of the newer ones that emerged sporadically in 
the early twentieth century. In their determination to put Jews on the soil 
they created the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society (JAIAS, 
1900). The JCA was prepared to provide additional funds when the need 
arose. Like the B’nai B’rith, the National Council of Jewish Women, and 
the early federations, the JAIAS envisaged an ambitious broad program. 
Patterning itself on the mother organization, the BdHF, it set out to help 
immigrants by lending money to mechanics and by encouraging ghetto 
denizens to move their industries to smaller towns. It was ready to aid 
immigrants buy their own homes in better neighborhoods. Farmers, too, 
were given loans and supported in their efforts to establish cooperative 
creameries and canneries. The struggling South Jersey colonies were 
taken under its wing. 

Gradually the JAIAS deemphasized the industrial aspects of its work 
and concerned itself almost solely with the fate and future of the farmer. 
It put people on farms and organized credit unions though they were not 
particularly successful. The tillers of the soil apparently refused to make 
the distinction between a credit union and a free-loan society. The JAIAS 
encouraged cooperative buying and selling, helped set up a cooperative 
fire insurance company, urged young men to take jobs on farms in order 
to learn the business, and, through an itinerant instructor, advised the 
farm owners how to improve their holdings. Ambitious young men were 
given scholarships to attend short courses in agriculture; the importance 
of sanitation in the home was stressed; synagogs and community centers 
were financed. The farmers had their own Yiddish paper, The Jewish 
Farmer (1908) which circulated in every state of the Union and even 
abroad. Thousands read it. 

The Jewish husbandmen set up local farm associations in order to 
cultivate their social life and to discuss their problems. This was not new 
in American life; lodges, clubs, and grange associations had been estab- 
lished by their Gentile farming neighbors since the late 1860’s. By 1917 
there were about fifty Jewish farm societies, eight years earlier these 
groups, aided by the JAIAS, had created a National Federation of Jewish 
Farmers which met annually in the rooms of the Educational Alliance and 
proudly displayed the products of its members in an agricultural exhibi- 
tion. The Federation urged and helped the Jews to create cooperative in- 
stitutions particularly in the area of credit, cooperatives which their 
Christian neighbors were also invited to join. By 1922 the JAIAS dropped 
the words “industrial” and “aid” to emerge as the Jewish Agricultural 
Society.® 
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FARMING SETTLEMENTS 


Though farming was never to become a numerically significant Jewish 
trade, there were always individuals who were eager to return to the land. 
This was particularly true of the East Europeans, for a number had been 
close to the soil or farmers in Russia. The Russia May Laws of 1882 drove 
them out of the rural districts. By 1900 a few of the Slavic newcomers 
who had drifted into the small towns and villages of New England 
bought up old farms with the aid of loans from the BdHF and later the 
JAIAS. After these pioneers gained a foothold their example encouraged 
others to join them so that in the course of time Jewish settlements began 
to make their appearance. They were not planned and very few were sub- 
sidized. Such enclaves rose in New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Ohio, the Dakotas, and elsewhere. A group of immigrants 
from St. Louis settled in southern Illinois; fifteen families joined together 
and homesteaded in Wyoming; two settlements rose in the Far West, in 
Washington state. These farmers usually turned to general farming; on 
occasion some would specialize in dairying, poultry, truck, and fruits. 
The Connecticut farmers near Hartford grew and cured tobacco; the New 
Yorkers in the foothills of the Catskills and the Michigan settlers near 
Chicago took in boarders; the northern Ohio farmers, near Cleveland and 
Youngstown, grew grapes. By 1899 there were 600 Jewish farm families 
in New England, mostly in Connecticut; by 1912 there were about 1,100 
Jewish men, women and children on the soil in North Dakota. That same 
year, so it was thought, there were about 4,000 American Jewish farming 
families numbering 18,000 souls, owning about 440,000 acres. 

Most of those who stuck to their holdings liked the life; they savored 
the thought of being on their own, living out in the open. Life was not 
easy for them; like their Gentile neighbors they were exposed to the ca- 
lamities of nature, constantly recurring economic depressions, back- 
breaking hard work, low prices. Rarely could they afford expensive farm 
machinery; few ever attained any degree of affluence. Simon Fishman 
(d.1956), a western grain grower was often cited as an example of the suc- 
cessful agricultural entrepreneur. This immigrant who had come here as a 
lad from Russia peddled in Indian Territory and Texas, clerked and kept 
store, and finally grew wheat in a number of the states of the prairies and 
the High Plains. All told he developed hundreds of thousands of acres of 
virgin soil. He served Kansas as a representative and senator in the state 
legislature and was flattered when his village of Tribune declared October 
10, 1923, Fishman Day, a local holiday, as a tribute to him for his contri- 
bution to his community and the commonwealth. In 1930 Fishman told 
L. W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific, that Greeley County, 
Kansas, would produce a million bushels of wheat. To which Baldwin re- 
torted: “If Greeley produces a million bushels, I’ll give you and your fam- 
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ily a free trip all over the United States in a private car.” Fishman made 
good and Baldwin kept his promise. Years later when the drought turned 
this inland empire into a dust bowl Fishman, like a host of others, was 
ruined.” 


AGRICULTURAL NOTABLES 


A different type of success was documented by a number of men, some of 
whom had grown up on the farm. For example Jewish scholars began to 
teach in agricultural schools, to work for state and federal farm bureaus, 
and to carry on scientific experiments. The two brothers, Jacob and 
Charles B. Lipman, were notable soil chemists, and there were others, 
equally distinguished, who were plant pathologists, bacteriologists, and 
entomologists. Joseph A. Rosen, who had been a superintendent of the 
Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School, introduced Rosen rye into the 
United States. It is important because it would grow on soils that were 
not very fertile. In the 1920’s, after the Communists had come to power 
in Russia, Rosen was chosen by the leaders of the Joint Distribution 
Committee to settle Jews on the soil in the Ukraine and the Crimea. Un- 
der the supervision of this American trained agronomist about 250,000 
Jews were resettled on millions of acres of farm land. Nevertheless it 
finally dawned on the Jewish leaders that farming was certainly not 
American Jewry’s golden opportunity. It was manifest even to the elite 
that the trend in this country was away from the land and toward the ur- 
ban centers where there was less manual labor, better pay, and a better 
life. And despite the urban amenities of Woodbine and the South Jersey 
colonies, the children there started leaving the farm lands for the cities 
with their larger cultural and economic allurements.® 


REMOVAL AND THE GALVESTON MOVEMENT 


Colonizing settlers and putting families on the soil are aspects of dispersal 
out of the cities and ghettos. Another aspect of removal to which the 
American Jewish leaders were most devoutly committed was to dispatch 
and divert immigrants to the hinterland, especially the New Southwest. 
Yanking newcomers out of the port towns and ghettos was a favored pol- 
icy of the East Coast leaders as far back as antebellum days. A real push 
was made in 1901 to scatter the immigrants who were congregating in 
large numbers in the big city ghettos of New York and other metropo- 
lises. That year the JAIAS and the JCA established the Industrial Removal 
Office (IRO) to help diminish the numbers in the urban centers and to 
normalize occupational distribution. The Jewish masses were to work at 
the same type of job as the Gentiles and thus achieve economic invisibil- 
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ity. The pioneering families in the backcountry were to serve as nuclei 
around which Jewish settlements would agglomerate. By 1907 the North 
German-Lloyd line began to play a part in removal. Its ships which set 
out to pick up cotton at Galveston had no load on the outward westbound 
voyage. A load of immigrants on every outbound trip would certainly 
help the company. American Jewry approved heartily of the diversion of 
shiploads of immigrants from New York to Texas and thus Galveston be- 
came a port of entry. The 1907 Galveston Movement worked through a 
Jewish Immigrants’ Information Bureau which was supported generously 
by Jacob H. Schiff. 

The new bureau also received support from Israel Zangwill and his 
Territorialists. Zionism in those days was at the crossroads; Herzl was 
dead. The World Zionist Congress had refused to accept Uganda (Kenya) 
as a substitute for Palestine. Discouraged, many Zionists were ready to 
settle the Russian Jews, refugees from the pogroms, in almost any land 
where they could live a life of their own. The American Southwest 
would do very well and with Rabbi Henry Cohen in Galveston to wel- 
come them Jews were shipped to Texas from where they were to be scat- 
tered anywhere in the South, Middle West, and West. Those emigrants 
who nursed strong Zionist empathies could always hope that the Ameri- 
can hinterland would serve only as a temporary asylum till a Jewish state 
could be reestablished in the ancient land of their fathers. 

The Galveston Movement did not fulfill its promise. It is possible 
that the insecure Jews in the small towns, like their brethren in the urban 
centers, looked with disfavor upon the coming of these strangers, foreign- 
ers. In addition bureaucrats in Washington and Galveston had never been 
sympathetic. Most important of all, however, was the reluctance of the 
immigrants themselves to fit into the program of dispersal. The removal 
movement as a whole, which of course predates the shipments to Texas, 
had to cope with the disinclination of the ghetto newcomers to move. 
They preferred to remain in the big cities of the East; they had no desire 
to leave friends, synagog, familiar surroundings, and a total Jewish envi- 
ronment for a strange new world among Gentiles. World War I which 
started in 1914 resolved all doubts and difficulties. The war brought im- 
migration almost to a halt which was not unwelcome in an age that was 
increasingly intent on immigration restriction. The new anti-immigra- 
tion sentiment made itself clearly heard in Congress. A member of the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization of the House of Repre- 
sentatives complained that the immigrants who came here left after they 
had saved some money. Nathan Bijur, the jurist, speaking on behalf of the 
immigrants, remarked that they had built the subway, and when the con- 
gressmen complained that they had gone back to Europe with their earn- 
ings, Bijur retorted: “But they left the subway behind them.” 
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The Galveston Movement died and with the abatement of immigra- 
tion, “removal” in general began to fade away. Without a steady influx of 
newcomers the ghetto problem was resolving itself; the economically 
mobile Jews were moving to new sections of the city; they had begun the 
long pleasant trek to the suburbs. All told about 10,000 Jews may have 
debarked at Galveston. The Industrial Removal Organization, it is esti- 
mated, dispatched about 74,000 individuals to about 1,700 towns. These 
men, women, and children were the nuclei around which later Jewish 
communities grew. In this sense removal was not a failure. Yet on the 
whole the dispersion effort was a defeat. In a way the rank and file of Jew- 
ish craftsmen and petty businessmen knew more about business, econom- 
ics, than the fabulously successful Jacob H. Schiff. These humble men and 
women recognized that the future of the United States lay in the larger 
towns, in the factories and shops. American Jewry was always urban and 
was destined to remain so.’ 


SELF-HELP 


Since the newcomers were fated to remain in the big cities it behooved 
them, insofar as it lay in their power, to create institutions that would 
help them survive spiritually, physically, and socially. They were a fright- 
ened people and if at times they seemed brash it was because they were in- 
secure. They were aliens in an alien world. They insisted on the security 
of their mother tongue, their own institutions, synagogs, their own way 
of life. They were not paupers but they had very little. Though often 
without choice they did not want to turn to the Jewish charities; they be- 
lieved—they knew—that the natives, the Germans, looked down upon 
them. The disdain of the Germans for the newcomers was matched by the 
scorn of the “Russians” for the Germans. The proud East Europeans 
looked askance at the established settlers who urged them to disregard 
their traditional mores; the Germans and the native born were “goyyim,” 
Gentiles. Thus it was that the newcomers, often treated arbitrarily, if not 
shabbily by the established Jewish charities, attempted to shift for them- 
selves. In this they were encouraged by the “Germans” whose reserves 
were often depleted. 

For new immigrants the synagog was often the first line of defense. 
Like the synagog of the Germans a half-century earlier it was also a relief 
agency. A congregation would often see to it that a newcomer was fed, 
lodged, and provided with a basket of notions on credit. In those towns 
where the East Europeans were the pioneers, as in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, for instance, they established the basic relief agency which looked 
after the impoverished and even made special provision for consumptives. 
In the larger cities they succeeded in establishing numerous charitative 
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societies, male and female, often along ethnic and even regional lines. 
They established Hebrew schools, created orphanages where the dietary 
laws would be observed and Orthodoxy cherished, set up hospice-hospi- 
tals where the patient or wanderer could be sure of a kosher meal and a 
comforting word in Yiddish. They even found some money for the needs 
of others: they raised funds for Palestine. These new people persisted and 
finally built their own modern type hospitals. The one in New York, 
Beth Israel, was opened in 1890. In Boston they started modestly—some 
women contributed but 25 cents at a time—but by 1917 they had a hospi- 
tal which patterned itself in name and scope on Beth Israel of New York. 
Through a 4,000 member auxiliary the women kept it alive despite the 
fact that the elite of the federation ignored it even though there was no 
other Jewish infirmary in town. By the 1920’s the Boston federation had 
recognized the new institution which was in later years to become a re- 
search hospital of note. 

Among the charities the Slavic émigrés set up were hospices offering 
temporary shelter for immigrants and transients. No attempt, apparently, 
was made to deny help to the professional mendicants. Like their Euro- 
pean prototypes the hospices were anything but attractive. In those days 
the leaders of the “Russians” were indifferent to the palliative or non-pal- 
liative nature of a night’s lodging. Free burial and free loan societies were 
founded; national hospitals for consumptives were opened; bourgeois and 
Marxist-oriented fraternal orders were chartered. Some of them were 
large; the B’rith Abraham was ultimately to enroll more members than 
the B’nai B’rith; the Arbeter Ring (Workmen’s Circle) and the Jewish 
National (Workers’) Labor Alliance of America made their appeal to shop 
workers and socialists. All these fraternal associations were essentially mu- 
tual-benefit organizations. The most popular form of such self-help was 
the landsmanshaft, the home-town society. By 1918 there were over 
2,000 of them in New York City alone. They were important, very im- 
portant, for they offered aid in the hour of need, friendship, a sense of 
well-being. They were the bridge tying the old-world village to the over- 
powering megalopolis. 

One of the East European institutions that was destined to last was 
the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society of America (HIAS). 
This was a merger of the Hebrew Sheltering House Association of New 
York and the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society. The former was estab- 
lished in the 1880’s, the latter, in the early 1900’s. As its name makes am- 
ply clear the HIAS helped immigrants, East Europeans primarily. It estab- 
lished bureaus on both the East and West Coasts and during the days of 
World War I set up an office in the Far East for those exiles who were 
moving on to America via Siberia and China. HIAS represented the new- 
comers at hearings at Ellis Island, stopped deportations, provided tempo- 
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rary shelter, food, and clothing. It helped them locate their relatives, 
aided them when necessary to find a job, encouraged them to leave the 
big city, and extolled the virtues of life on the farm. All immigrants were 
exhorted to naturalize themselves. In the effort to push the new arrivals 
on to the backcountry and the rural areas the society reflected the ideolo- 
gies and the physiocratic philosophy of the acculturated Jewish citizenry. 
In paying allegiance to the physiocratic theory which postulated the the- 
sis that land is the source of all wealth, the Jews who were an urban com- 
mercial class, were servilely obedient to a concept which was diametri- 
cally opposed to their own politico-economic philosophy and practical 
activity.’ 


THE NATIVES AND THE GERMANS HELP THE EAST EUROPEANS 


In order to help themselves East Europeans here built a modest philan- 
thropic apparatus, one that was altogether inadequate for a large group of 
immigrants who had not yet found themselves economically. Recogniz- 
ing their obligations to fellow Jews, the older community realized it had 
no choice but to help the newcomers. Some of the old-timers, immigrants 
themselves, were paternalistic in their approach, moved by noblesse 
oblige; still others, concerned that Jews must always put their best foot 
forward, wanted to draw the immigrants speedily into the compass of 
American culture. For these and other reasons every effort was made to 
initiate programs of occidentalization and integration. The leaders of 
New York Jewry were determined to Americanize the religion of the 
new arrivals. Rebuffed by the Reform leaders in Cincinnati who failed to 
realize what was at stake, the “establishment” set out to effect a harmoni- 
zation of Americanism and Orthodoxy, throwing financial and moral 
support behind the young but already moribund Conservative Movement. 
This new religiocultural synthesis was ultimately successful; by the mid- 
twentieth century the Conservatives were America’s largest Jewish reli- 
gious denomination. 


INTEGRATION 


Integration was, of course, more than a synthesis of Americanism and 
Slavic Jewish religious Orthodoxy. The émigrés had to be made a part of 
the American complex of politics, economics, and culture. The new arriv- 
als, petty traders and craftsmen, hailing from a primitive agrarian econ- 
omy, tightly wedded to Orthodox belief, had to be assimilated into an ad- 
vanced, sophisticated industrial metropolitan economy and into a culture 
that was on the whole critically secular. Some of the institutions which 
the Jewish establishment employed to effect this integration were moti- 
vated by broadly conceived social-welfare concepts. If these institutions 
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were effective—so the elite believed—there would be less need later to 
invoke charitative aids. Thus it was that “Ys” and settlement houses were 
encouraged and vocational schools were established. 

Why vocational training? The Jews here believed that a vocation was 
a prophylactic against delinquency, that peddling offered no future. Con- 
demnation of peddling was interesting seeing that many, very many, of 
Jewry’s notables had started life with a pack on their backs. The new Jews 
were to be horny-handed sons of toil to deflect vicariously anti-Jewish at- 
tacks on the emerging white-collar class. By the 1880’s a number of 
towns had already established vocational schools to train or retrain the 
newcomers. New York had a Hebrew Technical School for Girls no later 
than 1880. It was called into being, even before the onset of mass migra- 
tion, to provide for the East Europeans who were already arriving in ever- 
increasing numbers. In a relatively short time three other training schools 
were opened in New York: the Hebrew Technical Institute for Boys, the 
Clara de Hirsch Home for Working Girls, and the Baron de Hirsch 
Trade School. YMHA’s, settlement houses, and federations urged the 
newcomers to acquire skills; manual training was then the American 
vogue. Men and women, boys and girls were taught to use their hands, to 
learn a trade; courses were given in stenography, sewing, domestic sci- 
ence, even in art and music. Vocational training was often accompanied 
by lectures on morals; the Protestant ethic was making itself felt, making 
a virtue of a necessity. By 1905 the United Hebrew Charities of New 
York City was pioneering in a department of vocational guidance."! 


THE YMHA AND THE SETTLEMENT HOUSE AS 
WELFARE INSTITUTIONS 


The YMHA, as it has already been pointed out, was a cultural-social or- 
ganization but with the coming of the East Europeans its leaders, con- 
cerned with the welfare of the newcomers, began to introduce American- 
ization programs, to establish employment bureaus, and at times even to 
dole out relief. Vocational training, first included in the 1870’s, was now 
stressed. The “Ys” and the settlement houses had much in common but 
with this difference: the “Ys” were primarily Uptown institutions; the 
settlement houses were located Downtown, devoting themselves to the 
Jewish ghetto dwellers. The first settlements were under the auspices of 
non-Jews who were broad-visioned reformers, Christian in the universal 
non-creedal sense. It was their hope that they could bring rich and poor, 
the cultured and uncouth together, integrate them, and raise the quality 
of the slum neighborhood. They had an almost euphoric love for human- 
ity. Influenced by this concept, Lillian Wald went down into the ghetto, 
lived there, and initiated her nursing program. 
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The goals of the Jewish welfare leaders were not in consonance with 
those of their Gentile contemporaries. Concerned Jews from Uptown, 
Jews with a social conscience, were much more realistic than the non- 
Jews who had moved Downtown to live in the settlements. These Jews 
could not say with their ancestor, “I seek my brethren” (Gen. 37:16). 
With the exception of Lillian Wald they remained where they were; 
even a Felix Adler and a Stephen S. Wise never took up residence on De- 
lancy or Ludlow Street. True, the Jews wanted to get the Jewish lads off 
the streets and out of the pool parlors; they were certainly interested in 
improving social conditions in the ghetto, but their primary goal was the 
Americanization of the newcomers. In this hope the elite had the hearty 
if unwittingly support of the younger ghetto dwellers. In the minds of all 
the Jewish old-line leaders was the hope that they could devise effective 
means to control the inchoate masses socially; some of the elite hoped 
even to dominate them politically. Their announced goal was the inten- 
tion to raise the intellectual and moral level of their clients. Many of the 
East Siders who patronized the settlements may have been interested in 
parks and playgrounds, better housing, and better government; like the 
socialists they were often opposed to Tammany and in 1912 thousands 
tallied around the Progressive Party. In all these reformist hopes the 
Downtown Jews, both within and without the settlement houses, had 
considerable support from Uptown Jewry. However, and this must be 
stressed, the relation of the typical client of the settlement to it, particu- 
larly the youth, was essentially utilitarian. For the new generation the 
ghetto itself, like the settlement house, was but a temporary haven to be 
left behind as its denizens moved up the socioeconomic ladder. It was for 
them an institution of transition, a Nachtasyl, on their way up. The typical 
Gentile ghetto reformer and his Jewish fellow-traveler wanted to change 
society, the total ecology of the ghetto; the typical Jewish ghetto dweller 
wanted to change his address.'? 


PROGRAMS 


The programs of the settlement houses were derived largely from the 
YMHA’s, the non-Jewish settlements, and Christian clubs. The Jewish 
settlement house provided camps for children, cultural and social clubs 
for the youth, instruction in civics and English. There were kindergartens 
and day nurseries for the very young; Sunday Schools and Hebrew classes 
for the teenagers, libraries of English and Yiddish books, and a scattering 
of vocational courses.'* 
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THE KANDER STORY 


As no two settlement houses programs were exactly alike so no two Jew- 
ish settlement house workers were alike. Best known is Lillian Wald 
whose memory and achievements are now enshrined in the Hall of Fame 
for Great Americans. Less, much less is known about another social 
worker, Lizzie Black Kander (1858-1940). This Milwaukee girl joined 
the Ladies Relief Sewing Society which repaired old clothes for immi- 
grants; later she became its president. Because of her ardent interest in 
helping her fellowman she would rise at 5 o’clock in the morning, finish 
her housework, and then spend the rest of the day doing social work. She 
soon became something of an expert on “friendly visiting” among the 
poor and was a founder of the Milwaukee Jewish Mission, a society that 
gave children vocational training in which the fine arts were included. It 
was this “Mission” that in 1900 fashioned the Milwaukee Jewish Settle- 
ment House in conjunction with the Sisterhood for Personal Service. 
Kander served as its president from 1900 to 1918. As a member of the 
Milwaukee School Board she helped introduce vocational training and 
domestic science into the public school system. The Jewish Settlement 
which she led had its clubs, night school classes in English and in history, 
and a Sabbath School. It provided its clients with public baths and a gym- 
nasium. The girls and their mothers were taught cooking. Out of the 
cooking classes there came forth in 1901 The Settlement Cook Book: The 
Way to a Man’s Heart. Over forty editions totaling more than a million 
copies have been sold; the proceeds have been used to support the Settle- 
ment. The present edition includes typical Jewish foods such as blintzes, 
matzo balls, kugel, kreplach, knishes, and kishke. A melting pot in itself, 
The Settlement Cook Book has imposed Jewish culinary pluralism on a 
grateful America."4 


POVERTY AMONG THE EAST EUROPEAN NEWCOMERS 


The institutions which have been described above were social welfare in 
nature, supportive, directional, not eleemosynary. The habitues of the 
“Ys” and the settlements were poor but not impoverished. Among the 
hundreds of thousands of Jews who landed here there were some who 
sought and needed charity. Why? Most of them came with little and 
when calamity struck they had even less to tide them over. Alcoholism 
was no problem but the loss of a job in the dull season or during a pro- 
tracted depression was serious. They were paid so little it was difficult to 
save anything. Sickness, tuberculosis, the death of a breadwinner, left the 
family in trouble. Thousands of husbands, fathers, deserted their families. 
Mendicancy was not uncommon. Like the poor, the mendicants never 
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failed from the land. Among the Jews—and probably among others too— 
begging was not an aspect of impoverishment; it was a business. The 
professional schnorrers started on a “Jewish” business street and went 
from store to store. There were always would-be Jewish philanthropists 
who never turned a suppliant away; they enjoyed playing the part of Lord 
Bountiful. The truly pious never forgot that giving was a mitzvah, both a 
divine imperative and a religious opportunity: 


Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 


During the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries schnorring 
flourished only to fall on evil times with the rise of professional social 
workers who could almost smell out cheats. Ultimately they were elimi- 
nated by the transportation rules of the organized social agencies and a 
generous use of the telephone to check on fakers. 


PHILANTHROPISTS 


On the whole individuals responded liberally to appeals for help during 
the recurrent anti-Jewish crises beginning in 1881. In 1882 when a train- 
load of Russian refugees landed in Cincinnati, Isaac M. Wise made an ap- 
peal in his synagog; he emptied his purse into his hat and asked the wor- 
shippers to do likewise. In every town there was always a tiny handful of 
men and women who devoted themselves to the care of the needy. Dr. 
Abram Lincoln Weil of Buffalo bragged of his Russian Jewish clientele: 
“I have a very interesting practice, the poor and the poorer.” Many were 
never charged; those in desperate straits were given money to pay their 
coal and light bills. In Baltimore few women were better known than 
Betsey, Mrs. Moses Wiesenfeld, daughter of Jonas Friedenwald. For some 
thirty years or more she reigned over the Hebrew Ladies’ Sewing Society 
which provided garments and food for the impoverished. She and her fel- 
low laborers, over 500 strong, rallied to help the victims of the 1871 Chi- 
cago holocaust; she took care of the children of the Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum after another disastrous fire, opened a pesthouse during a smallpox 
epidemic, fed the Russian refugees who came to Baltimore, watched over 
the colonists who had settled near Middlesex, Virginia, raised money for 
the local Jewish hospital, and made shrouds for the dead. She was a feder- 
ation in herself and one may venture the assertion that she was a threat to 
any scientifically motivated charity administrator. 

Generous givers and doers like Betsey Wiesenfeld and Abram L. 
Weil were not rare. There were many others; among them were very 
wealthy Jews who gave not only of their money but also of their time to 
both Jewish and non-Jewish causes, especially in the postbellum period 
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when wealth increased perceptibly. Jews who made money built beautiful 
synagogs and established numerous social-welfare institutions. They 
learned to give, albeit hesitatingly for a long time; cautious giving was 
typical of Jewry in the second half of the nineteenth century. Yet, rela- 
tively speaking, the Jews were more liberal than their Gentile peers. Carl 
Schurz maintained in the 1880’s that the Jews, outnumbered four to one 
by the German Gentiles, gave three times as much. That was the day of 
the marble plaque in which the names of the dear departed were incised 
accompanied by a record of the amount donated by testament or by the 
family. When young Henrietta Szold visited the tiny Hebrew Union 
College chapel in 1883 she was somewhat taken aback to note that the 
plaque honoring a local notable was placed above the name of God on the 
Ark. 

Michael Reese, who died in 1878, was a philanthropist sui generis. 
This German who had come here at the age of nineteen lived and worked 
in Baltimore, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and San Francisco. In his time he had 
many jobs; he was a tanner, a laborer in a quarry, a peddler, storekeeper, 
importer, real-estate speculator, moneylender, banker, and stock specula- 
tor. More so than Touro he was a reluctant giver; he was notoriously par- 
simonious. Like Touro he had no family; unlike Touro he had a girl 
friend whom he had to pay off after a breach of promise suit. In his later 
years he untied his purse strings somewhat. He gave and left money to 
the University of California and bequeathed substantial sums to a Chris- 
tian hospital, to a Jewish orphan asylum, and to Mt. Sinai of New York 
City. He left $200,000 in trust to his family to be given to such worthy 
causes as it saw fit. His heirs used some of this money to establish the hos- 
pital in Chicago which now bears his name. Michael Reese is today one 
of the great hospitals of the country.'® 

Jacob Schiff (1847-1920), of course, was deemed to be America’s 
most distinguished Jewish philanthropist. This he was, not because of the 
amount he gave—others very probably gave as much or more—but be- 
cause he was generous with his time. He was an active worker, a fund- 
raiser for many good causes. When only a clerk and but six years in the 
land he gave a substantial gift to help the new Mount Sinai Hospital and 
during the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878 he gave freely. The incom- 
ing East Europeans, the Montefiore Hospital and Home for Chronic Dis- 
eases—his favorite charity—the Jewish Theological Seminary, the Jewish 
Publication Society, the Hebrew Union College, the Joint Distribution 
Committee, the Jewish Welfare Board, the YMHA, all had good reason 
to rise up and call him blessed. He gave, too, to the Haifa Technical 
School and other Palestinian institutions though like Rosenwald he had 
no interest in a Jewish state. This is the measure of the man.'® 
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Schiff ’s influence is reflected in the life of his son-in-law, Felix Mor- 
itz Warburg (1871-1937), who was also active in many fields of Jewish 
social welfare. Warburg was interested in art, music, the YMHA, settle- 
ment houses, hospitals, the Jewish Welfare Board, the Joint Distribution 
Committee, war sufferers, the New York City federation of Jewish phil- 
anthropic societies, and even in the Jewish prisoners at Sing Sing. He was 
eager to help them secure a festive Passover meal. He, too, was no Zionist 
but he did give money to Eliezer Ben Yehuda, the outstanding protago- 
nist of the modern Hebrew language then being introduced into Pales- 
tine. He was interested in the Harvard Menorah Society and at the 
suggestion of Julian Mack gave a grant to a student then studying at that 
university. This was Harry Austryn Wolfson, later to become one of the 
colleges most distinguished scholars; his salary was partly financed by this 
banker. Warburg was a cultured gentleman, generous to a host of Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish philanthropies. On his desk stood a version of the 
sentence attributed to Stephen Grellet, the Franco-American Quaker 


missionary: 


I shall pass through this world but once, 

Any good thing, therefore, that I can do, 

Any kindness I can show to any human being, 
Let me do it now. 

Let me not defer it nor neglect it, 

For I shall not pass this way again.'” 


Among the Jews who made huge fortunes in the early twentieth century 
was Julius Rosenwald. He and other very wealthy Jews could not help 
but be impressed by the princely generosity of men like Carnegie and 
Rockefeller. Though no Jew could match them in wealth or largesse a 
pattern had been set. Rosenwald was one of the first of the twentieth- 
century big givers for Jewish causes though most of his benefactions were 
directed to non-Jews. He gave to Jews not because they were his people 
but because they were needy or their institutions merited support. 
Though a confessing, a practicing Jew, he was not an ardent ethnicist. 
Rosenwald did, however, offer a prize for the best essay on the place of 
Judaism in the modern world. Out of this contest came a fine book, Mor- 
decai M. Kaplan’s Judaism as a Civilization (1934). Like Warburg and 
Schiff, he, too, was no Zionist but he gave to Palestine Jewish educational 
and agricultural institutions. Chicago Jewry received substantial grants 
from him but his major Jewish gifts, huge sums, were devoted to the task 
of settling the Russian Jews on the soil of their native land.'* 
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ORGANIZATIONS OFFERING RELIEF 


SOCIETIES TO HELP THE IMMIGRANTS 


Millions were spent by generous individual Jews to help the immigrants, 
but they could not carry the burden alone. Financially and administra- 
tively the job had to be done by organizations. The Jews here had realized 
this as early as 1783 when the Philadelphians, the year the Revolutionary 
War came to an end, set up an Immigrants Aid Society. This eighteenth- 
century association managed to survive for over a decade. Nineteenth- 
century welfare organizations were often short-lived; created to meet a 
special situation they faded away when the immediate crisis had passed. 
When conscription, brutal military service, cholera, famine, and hard 
times induced the Russian Jews to come here in the late 1860’s, a Hebrew 
Emigration Aid Society (HEAS) was founded in New York City. A simi- 
lar organization was called into being at that time in distant San Fran- 
cisco. Even in those pre-pogrom days the newcomers who sought refuge 
here were relatively numerous. It has been estimated that about 30,000 
East Europeans landed on these shores in the years between 1869 and 
1880. In order to meet their needs a pattern was established that was to 
persist till today: agents met them at the ports, gave them shelter, advice, 
and, if necessary, some financial aid. 

The year 1881 brought another crisis, another wave of newcomers, 
and when the New Yorkers again found exiles on their doorsteps they re- 
constituted a Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society. Similar groups with the same 
name were set up in a number of other cities, for the established older re- 
lief agencies of the American Jewish communities were not geared, in re- 
sources or in personnel, to cope with large numbers. In some towns as in 
Cincinnati local ad hoc societies were quickly created to provide the Rus- 
sians with clothes, sick-care, and vocational training; one synagog opened 
a religious school for their children. Wise wanted to colonize them on 
public lands; out of this and similar suggestions came the ill-fated Kansas 
enterprise. The Moscow expulsions of 1891 brought a new wave of refu- 
gees; once again the emigration societies in ports and in inland towns 
were resurrected for the third but not the last time. The Easterners alone 
could not, would not, carry the burden."® 


HELP FOR THE EAST EUROPEANS BY THE OLDER EXPANDED AND 
NEWLY ESTABLISHED SOCIETIES AND SERVICES 


Like the older welfare agencies the new special emigrant societies also 
proved inadequate to cope with the problems that faced them. Thus the 
older societies were expanded or their place was taken by new congeries 
which carried on the same type of general relief work. Antebellum New 
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York had dozens of eleemosynary groups; after the war they were num- 
bered by the hundreds and after the turn of the century by the thousands 
if the mutual-aid sodalities are included. Some towns had a society for 
every seventy-five Jews in town. In the decade before 1904 the United 
Hebrew Charities of New York City dealt with 70,000 cases, certainly a 
total of over 200,000 individuals. Certain new emphases began to charac- 
terize this relief work. The immigrants had to be prepared for a world of 
large-scale commerce and industry; there were more overt attempts to 
hasten the process of Americanization. Much of the philanthropic activity 
was directed toward helping immediate arrivals rather than the under- 
privileged of earlier waves. The slums of the Lower East Side presented 
hazards with which the Jewish agencies also had to cope. In one particu- 
lar square mile there were, it is said, about 350,000 inhabitants. There 
were problems of tuberculosis, desertion, juvenile delinquency, prostitu- 
tion. “Is it our fault,” complained an American Jewish lad who needed 
aid, “that we are living in New York and are not persecuted?” 


RELIEF INSTITUTIONS IN THE TOWNS AND CITIES 
1860-1920 


In many of the small and middle-sized towns the benevolent society 
served as the principal family relief agency. Even in the large cities syna- 
gogs still sponsored special relief associations. Through the decades these 
“benevolent” organizations tended to respond to the changing need of the 
generations. Thus the Charleston Benevolent Hebrew Society originally 
busied itself with alleviating distress caused by yellow fever; later it 
helped Russian immigrants, and in the twentieth century it provided 
scholarships for tuition at the University of South Carolina. These chari- 
ties were not necessarily particularistic, they gave to Jewries in other 
towns and in other lands and were generous to fellow Americans, wher- 
ever they were found, who had been struck down by disease or by the dis- 
asters conjured up by a capricious nature. As in the smaller cities so in the 
postbellum metropolis there was nearly always one welfare agency that 
was more important than the others. The number of specialized societies 
was usually in direct ratio to the size of the community.”! 

Many charity guilds were, it would seem, devoted to one or two 
types of activity; actually, however, these also improvised and ventured 
into other areas of social service when the need arose. No two organiza- 
tions were exactly alike even when dedicated to the same task. This only 
they had in common: their expressed desire to aid the impoverished. The 
catalogue of charity institutions and services of that day is most impres- 
sive, the variety startling. There were hospitals and dispensaries, homes 
for orphans, delinquent children, working girls, transients, and the aged. 
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There was nursing for the sick, aid for consumptives, and an array of vo- 
cational schools, including provision for training nurses in the Jewish 
hospitals; some of the Christian sectarian institutions would not accept 
Jewish girls as nursing trainees. Employment agencies were common. 
Some Jewish bureaus hesitated to provide work for pious Jews who 
would not work on the Sabbath. There were settlement houses, YMHA’s 
and YWHA’,, sisterhoods, fraternal orders, and free loan societies. These 
latter lent money for medical bills, house repairs, school tuition, and of 
course advanced small sums to men who wanted to start a business of 
their own. One woman in the 1890’s suggested that relief societies were 
superfluous; cooperative loan associations would do a much better job. 

There were sewing societies that clothed the naked. This business of 
making garments for the poor goes back at least to the first century of the 
common era (Acts 9:36-42). There were even societies, not many to be 
sure, that sewed and prepared trousseaux for impoverished brides, and 
there was at least one guild in this country that dowered them. Fuel and 
coal societies helped the poverty-stricken through hard winters; others 
supplied milk and ice for babies, the sick, the aged, the tubercular. Matzos 
associations provided Passover food for the poor, and in order to fight the 
bakers who tended to monopolize the production and sale of unleavened 
bread, temporary groups were formed to bake their own stocks. Super- 
vised work shops for impoverished widows and deserted women were set 
up; Hebrew schools, “parochial” schools, and libraries were created; free 
baths were made available, prisoners were aided, an arbitration society was 
organized in Baltimore; agents were stationed at the ports of New York 
and Philadelphia to greet the immigrants. 

Free burial was an important aspect of communal welfare ever since 
colonial days. When in the late eighteenth century the first permanent 
American Jewish sodality was created in Charleston, burial of the poor 
was very probably one of its most characteristic deeds of “loving kind- 
ness.” This Charleston association of 1784 was a mutual-aid society that 
assured the members of a ritually proper funeral. There is reason to be- 
lieve that some nineteenth-century burial fraternities also provided free 
burial for the indigent. No later than the 1850’s the synagogs of the 
country, Orthodox for the most part, had established their own “Holy 
Society” to inter their members according to hallowed Jewish custom. 
Such confraternities had been in existence for centuries in Central and 
Eastern Europe. By the next decade, free burial societies had been called 
into being by the “Germans”; these new organizations often were at- 
tached to a congregation and were not communal in origin. The Troy, 
New York, German Jewish synagog of the 1870s integrated burials into 
the life of the congregation; it functioned also as a burial fraternity, for it 
offered sick-care, sewed shrouds, buried the dead, and held services during 
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the prescribed period of mourning. The Slavic immigrants, rooted deep in 
the common European Jewish tradition of taking care of the dead, has- 
tened to establish free burial societies of their own. By 1918 there were 
six such East European societies in the New York City-Brooklyn area. 
The magnitude of their work is reflected in their reports; one of these 
pious associations, about the year 1917, buried 932 people without 
charge. With the rise of the professional undertaker these societies, both 
pay and free, began to decline.” 


CHILD CARE 


Child and health care like the concern for burial were important aspects 
of welfare. Next to the general relief societies the most important associa- 
tions seem to be those making provision for children and for health. Im- 
poverished mothers were provided with prenatal and obstetrical care; in- 
fant welfare stations were established to mitigate the high mortality rate. 
The welfare agencies were of the opinion that they had been successful in 
reducing the infant death rate. Nurseries for wage-earning mothers were 
opened and by the early twentieth century the charity leaders had begun 
to evince an interest in milk stations and cheap luncheons for children. 
Because of the threat of free Christian missionary schools, the Jews felt 
impelled by 1896 to open kindergartens for the children of the needy. Af- 
ter the turn of the century poor and sickly children were sent to summer 
camps supported by the philanthropic agencies. The mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury witnessed a drive to take dependent children and orphans out of the 
almshouses and to put them into well-regulated children’s asylums. Jews 
like their neighbors were eager to stretch out a helping hand to children 
in need. Most young Jewish dependents came from broken homes; a few 
were half-orphans; still fewer had no parents. There were many widows 
in those days—often with a brood of children—for life expectancy was 
much shorter than it is today. American Jews had started early to provide 
for their helpless young. Influenced possibly by the Bethesda, Georgia, 
Orphan Society of the mid-eighteenth century and the Charleston Or- 
phan Care Association of 1790, Charleston Jewry established a group of 
its own in 1801 to make provision for dependent children. The school 
that the enterprising Jacob S. Solis thought to build in Westchester 
County, New York, in the 1820’s was to be a haven for orphans. 
Nineteenth-century Jewry was very much aware of the need to ac- 
cord special attention to the children of the underprivileged. Jewish com- 
munal leaders knew of the efforts to put an end to child labor and to insist 
on compulsory school attendance. They had already begun to remove the 
impressionable youngsters from Jewish hospice-hospitals, separating 
them from the aged, the infirm, and the diseased. The first congregate 
home for children was opened in 1855 in Philadelphia; this was the Jew- 
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ish Foster Home. The communities were not quick to establish institu- 
tions for children of the indigent. Let it be borne in mind constantly that 
these immigrants were just getting on their feet. Most of them were not 
affluent. By the time Philadelphia opened its first asylum there were al- 
most seventy-five non-Jewish children’s institutions in the United States. 
But by the fourth quarter of the century there were Jewish orphans asy- 
lums in the major cities of the land, helped often by a women’s auxiliary 
society. In those towns where there was no orphan home women’s organ- 
izations were called into being to provide local care or to help ship the 
children to the nearest regional asylum. By 1904 New York City shel- 
tered three homes; one was for infants. In the early 1900’s there were al- 
ready 600 non-Jewish children’s institutions in the United States; there 
were at least sixteen asylums for young Jews. Cincinnati Jewry was so far 
advanced in its care of the young that by 1920 it had established a psycho- 
pathic study institute for the care of children.” 


Regional Asylums 


Every asylum served not only a local but also a regional clientele who 
contributed to its support. The San Francisco home of the 1870’s looked 
after the children of the Pacific Coast, and in the early twentieth century 
the Los Angeles asylum served the southern end of the state. Baltimore, 
New Orleans, and Atlanta ministered to the South at various times; 
Cleveland, to the upper Middle West; Rochester, to western New York, 
though Orthodox Jews refused to entrust their children to this home be- 
cause the kitchen was not kosher. Ultimately the East Europeans, com- 
mitted to tradition, made their presence felt almost everywhere. By the 
second decade of the twentieth century the outstanding orphanages of 
New York City were serving kosher food with the hope, a vain one, that 
they would elicit Orthodox support. For better or for worse, the new- 
comers took care of their own. After a generation in the land they had 
made good and had acquired the means to establish children’s asylums 
which they controlled. Numerous of the children’s homes were given 
substantial support by the B’nai B’rith which was always looking for a job 
do to in the realm of philanthropy or in the field of civil rights, both here 
and abroad. On rare occasions orphan asylums, too, offered help to the 
indigent. The minutes of Charleston’s Hebrew Orphan Society for the 
year 1871 announced that it had “extended the bounty of the society to 
the hearth of the widow and the desolate abode of the poor.” 
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The Programs of the Orphan Asylums 


The Philadelphia Foster Home which Rebecca Gratz was instrumental in 
establishing was to be a substitute for a real home for the children of op- 
pressed refugees. Who were these exiles of the 1850’s? Germans from 
Central Europe, Poles from the Russian Empire. This pioneer Jewish in- 
stitution gave some vocational training and taught the children cleanli- 
ness and manners. Miss Gratz was hopeful that the Home would inaugu- 
rate a new era in the history of Jewish charity. Programs in the other 
Jewish asylums that were now being opened throughout the country did 
not vary much. The boys were given physical training and taught crafts 
or indentured to a trade; the girls learned to cook and sew. Secular studies 
were sedulously pursued in the schools on the premises; in some there 
were courses in French, German, and music. The very bright youngsters 
were given a higher education; a few were sent to the National Farm 
School or the Hebrew Union College to become rabbis. Some of these 
rabbinical graduates who were later to become very eminent men never 
referred to their asylum origins; they had sprung full blown from the 
brow of Jehovah. Judaism and Hebrew were of course taught at all the 
homes; there was confirmation for both boys and girls; bar mitzvah for 
the boys only.” 

It was obvious that New York City would have the largest Jewish 
orphanage. Established in 1860 this Hebrew Orphan Asylum had shel- 
tered at least 9,000 children by 1920; at a charity fair in 1870 over 
$10,000 was raised to support it, an enormous sum for that day. The pro- 
grams here were elaborate. There was a choir, a glee club, a band, and a 
string orchestra. The craft rooms included a battery of Singer sewing ma- 
chines. At one of the public exhibitions held in a large New York City 
hall 400 of the boys appeared in military uniform and drilled with 
Springfield rifles loaded with blank cartridges. The audience was en- 
tranced; no one could say that the Jews were not a heroic people! By and 
large discipline was strict. In Baltimore some of the children ran away 
though they were discouraged by a stone fence capped with glass frag- 
ments. Flogging was not uncommon. For a time the children in the New 
York school were not permitted to talk at the table; in some asylums the 
inmates were compelled to wear uniforms. In the New Orleans home and 
certainly in others, discipline was often tempered by picnics, theatre, and 
visits to the circus.?6 


Delinquency 


Discipline implies that some of the children were refractory; to a certain 
extent this was true. There was generational conflict between foreign- 
born parents and their native-born children. A certain amount of crimi- 
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nality was inevitable; this is true when children, torn between two 
worlds, reject the moral restraints of older traditions. Beginning with the 
1880’s juvenile wrongdoers became a problem in the large city ghettos. A 
generation later Commissioner Bingham was not altogether wrong in 
maintaining that criminality was a real problem among the Jews of New 
York City. As early as the turn of the century the attempt was made by 
concerned leaders to address themselves to this question. To a degree at 
least the settlement houses were established to cope with this issue. By 
1904 Protestant Christians in New York had begun to organize a Na- 
tional Big Brother Movement to meet this challenge; by 1909 the Jews of 
the city had created a Big Brother association of their own. About the 
same time the Jews of Cincinnati had also organized a Big Brother soci- 
ety that was very successful. Young Cincinnati Jews of competence and 
culture established close relations with the children of the new immi- 
grants, worked with the youngsters in sports, aided them in getting jobs, 
and sent the bright ones on to college. The percentage of Cincinnati’s 
“little brothers” who secured a university education was unusually high. 

Apparently there were so many Jewish problem youngsters, male and 
female, that the New York philanthropies had to establish reformatories 
and a home for unmarried mothers. The leaders felt that these Jewish 
offenders could be helped as Jews; in a public institution this would have 
been very impractical. A reformatory for boys was set up at Hawthorne, 
New York, in 1907, one for girls in 1913; this was the Cedar Knolls 
School. Wherever there was a juvenile court, the Jews worked to rescue, 
to salvage Jewish youth. Toward the end of the second decade of the cen- 
tury the Jews working with “little brothers” and “little sisters” began to 
emphasize preventive work.”’ 


Congregate or Institutional Care Versus Home Care 


By the first decades of the new century people began to question the value 
of institutional care for children. Many believed that it was wiser and bet- 
ter to keep the home intact and not to deny children a mother’s love. It 
was cheaper to subsidize a mother than to keep a child in an asylum. And 
when the home could not be preserved it was deemed better to turn to 
substitute homes; children were boarded out. Actually, home care had 
been preferred by some, over congregate care, ever since the earliest days, 
especially where the inmates were few in number. In their long history of 
child care the pioneering Charleston Jews had housed their own young 
clients only once for a very brief period. Shortly before the Civil War 
they did gather their charges together and even wrote a song for them: 


Home, home, the Orphans’ Home, 
There is no place like home, the Orphans’ Home 
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All through the nineteenth century when the dominant opinion sup- 
ported institutionalization of dependent children there was always a vocal 
minority that opted for care in private homes. In 1868 Rabbi Samuel 
Hirsch of Philadelphia established the Orphans’ Guardian Society (Fami- 
lien Waisen Erziehung’s Verein) which insisted on boarding out the 
youngsters. Those who maintained that the congregate care system was 
better than a boarding-out system believed that home training was not 
necessarily as constructive as that of a well-run institution especially if the 
mother neglected her young. But by 1909, after the White House Con- 
ference on Child Welfare, it was the consensus of leading social workers 
that children should be kept at home and that the mother should be pen- 
sioned. Cincinnati Jewry was subsidizing some of its dependent mothers 
no later than 1892.78 


HEALTH CARE FOR ADULTS 


HOSPITALS 


The all-embracing Jewish relief agencies made provision for the sick 
poor; some even sent physicians into the homes. In 1847 a number of 
Jewish institutions in Cincinnati combined together, communally as it 
were, to hire an attendant and a physician to visit the indigent sick. This 
was a miniature federation organized to provide medical care for the im- 
poverished sick. The cholera epidemic of 1849 induced the Cincinnati 
Jews to establish a hospital, the first Jewish institute of its kind in the 
United States. Christian hospitals had long been established in the coun- 
try. As it has already been pointed out Jews of means preferred to remain 
in their homes when they were ill; general hospitals had a bad repute, for 
their mortality rate was high and their clients often included not only the 
poor but some of the worst elements in the city. Even the poor Jews 
would not patronize them. Around the year 1878, Bellevue Hospital of 
New York sheltered hundreds of patients; only one was a Jew. The new 
Jewish hospitals that were now established were for the homeless sick, 
youthful peddlers, and the indigent. Jews wanted a place where they 
would be exempt from the religious importunings of evangelical Protes- 
tants and Catholics, nurses and clergy. In a Jewish hospital they could 
hope for a religious atmosphere, kosher food, and spiritual comfort for 
the sick and the dying. Here they could enjoy religious services on the 
Sabbath and Holy Days in a chapel of their own. Here there would be no 
postmortem dissection. Each sect, Jews believed, must provide for its sick. 
If there were no Jewish hospitals what a reflection this would be on the 
Children of Israel. It was important that they maintain their repute as a 
charitable people. In a later generation Jews were convinced that it was 
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incumbent upon them to provide hospitals for Jewish physicians who 
were not welcomed in sectarian and even in municipal infirmaries.” 

The earliest American Jewish hospitals served also as a hospice, a ref- 
uge for the sick, poor, infirm, the chronically ill, widows, dependent chil- 
dren, the aged. They were modeled on the traditional European Ashkena- 
zic hospice (hekdesh) and the American poorhouse, which was sometimes 
referred to as a social cemetery. The Touro Infirmary which opened its 
doors in the 1850’s is a classical example of an all-embracing shelter for 
poor families, widows, orphans, the aged, the infirm, and stranded itiner- 
ants. This hospital also dispensed charity.°° 

The 1850’s saw the founding of hospitals in Cincinnati, New York, 
and New Orleans. These embryonic hospitals were simple affairs manned 
by a superintendent or steward, some attendants, and a physician who was 
hired to come in and keep an eye on the sick and the aged. Cincinnati 
employed as its medical man, Dr. Abraham Bettmann who also used to 
make visits into Kentucky where he served as a physician for the family of 
Henry Clay after the death of the statesman. Bettmann was paid $10 a 
month for his Jewish Hospital work; he returned almost half of it in gifts. 
As late as 1890 this infirmary could report but 142 annual admissions, of 
whom 31 were housewives, 28, peddlers, and 11, clerks. The cost to the 
hospital was less than $2 per person per day. The prosperity of the Civil 
War and the postwar period was shared by the Jews; in the years 1866- 
1868, hospice-hospitals were built in Philadelphia, Chicago, and Balti- 
more, but even in those days there were dissident voices questioning the 
need for a Jewish hospital, among them Rabbi Bernhard Felsenthal. This 
was a question that was to be raised again in the 1970’s.*! 

Every hospital was a distinct independent institution or corporation 
supported by dues or gifts or fees and aided by an auxiliary. The women 
helpers not only provided garments and dressings, but also comforted and 
visited the sick and the dying. The members of these adjunct social-wel- 
fare societies were coopted from the Jews of the entire community; in a 
way therefore the hospital was a communal institution. By the early 
1880’s there were Jewish hospitals in a number of major cismississippi 
towns. New York in 1884 opened its Montefiore Home for Chronic In- 
valids. Associated with Schiff on the board were such notables as a Selig- 
man, a Solomons, an Isaacs, a Straus, a Bloomingdale, and Adolph H. San- 
ger. The latter was a Louisianian who had moved north and had taken a 
degree at Columbia. He was a successful corporation lawyer, an active 
politician, a protaganist of the public library system, president of the 
Board of Aldermen, acting mayor of the city at times, president of the 
B’nai B’rith district, vice president of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, and vice president of the Board of Delegates of American 
Israelites. He was a typical American Jewish metropolitan communal 
leader. 
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From the 1890’s on with the huge increases of the Jewish population 
in the United States, hospitals sponsored by the Orthodox newcomers 
began to make their appearance. By 1920 there were over a dozen such 
infirmaries in New York and Brooklyn that ministered almost solely to 
these immigrants. Before the 1880’s hundreds of Jews were annually 
housed in the Jewish hospitals of this country; after that time thousands 
turned to them for healing.°? 


The Rise of the Modern Jewish Hospital 


It is evident that the Jewish hospitals, like their sister Christian institu- 
tions, were originally particularistic in origin and admissions. For 
financial and apologetic reasons this changed rapidly. In 1866 when Jews’ 
Hospital in New York changed its name to Mount Sinai, it made no dis- 
tinction between Jewish and Christian patients in its admission policy. 
The Philadelphia institution opened that year announced its willingness 
to accept the afflicted of every creed; a woman, a Quaker, had just given it 
and the Jewish orphan home a generous sum of money. When only a few 
years later the growing hospital was rebuilt, the dedicatory ceremonies 
were conducted by the Masons aided by Jewish and Christian clergymen. 
More and more, non-Jews turned to this new house of healing where 
people were accepted without regard to creed, color, or nationality. In 
this humanitarian approach the Jews were but following in the footsteps 
of Europe’s Jews who, under the influence of the eighteenth-century En- 
lightenment, had begun to admit Gentiles into their hospitals (1793). By 
1880, 35 percent of Mount Sinai’s clients were Gentiles. As the Jewish 
hospital developed it ceased to be an almshouse; the indigent sick and the 
aged were removed and given quarters of their own. In Baltimore, how- 
ever, the final change was not effected until the early twentieth century. 
Even affluent Jews began to patronize the Jewish hospitals; more and 
more of the people admitted paid their own way. 

Modernity in the Jewish hospital was not an overnight growth. Jew- 
ish boards are anything but impetuous. In 1881 the Cincinnati Jewish in- 
stitution, still down in the heart of the city, decided not to put in a tele- 
phone; it was not needed. In 1895, now in the suburbs, the board did 
install one but took that one out of the adjacent Home for the Aged. In 
1882 the hospital started to use germicides on a trial basis; female interns 
were still not tolerated. 

At the turn of the century the older Jewish hospitals were secular- 
ized, divorced from synagog and Judaism; very few still maintained Jew- 
ish chapels, and in some provisions for circumcision (the berit) were woe- 
fully inadequate. During the Christmas season the vestibules in some 
Jewish hospitals were brilliantly lighted; menorahs for Hanukkah were 
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distinguished by their absence. Public hospitals like those in New York 
City were often served by Jewish chaplains, but there were none for the 
Jewish hospitals. At first the staffs in the Jewish institutions were largely 
Gentile but in the course of years, as Jews came out of the better medical 
schools both here and abroad they insisted, successfully, on becoming staff 
members. Ultimately they predominated. This was an age when discrimi- 
nation against Jews in hospitals, both church and university institutions, 
was strong. As the staff improved the physicians began to make daily 
rounds, the hospitals themselves were now administered by competent 
technicians, and in some scientific research was encouraged. It was not to 
be long before these Jewish institutions of healing were ranked among 
the best. 

By 1881 Sinai of New York had a school for nurses, an avenue of 
employment for the Jewish young women; before the century had come 
to a close nurses were being trained in practically all the Jewish hospitals. 
Dispensaries and ambulatory clinics were opened where diagnosis, dental, 
and pediatric care were offered. In 1879-1880 about 40,000 indigents in 
Sinai of New York were given medicines without charge. The medical 
services that Detroit offered the Jewish community were probably not 
untypical. Strangely enough there was to be no Jewish hospital till 1953, 
but there was an outpatient service since the early days of the new cen- 
tury. The first patients of the Detroit dispensary were treated gratis by a 
physician in his office; a visiting nursing service was also set up, and those 
in need of hospitalization were sent to a general hospital where the bills 
were paid by the City Poor Commission. The outpatient medical treat- 
ment was under the auspices of the Ladies’ Society for the Support of He- 
brew Widows and Orphans, familiarly known as the Frauen Verein. The 
prescriptions for which the Ladies’ Society paid averaged about thirty-five 
cents. 

Maternity cases were not at first welcomed in the hospitals proper. It 
was not until 1882 that the Cincinnati Jewish hospital admitted its first 
lying-in woman; New York’s Ladies’ Benevolent Society had been 
offering aid and relief to pregnant women since antebellum days; after the 
Civil War in a single year this association helped close to 400 women as 
they were about to give birth. Philadelphia Jewry opened a maternity 
home with a staff in 1873 and during the 1890’s sent some of the new 
mothers to convalesce in a home which it had established in Atlantic 
City. In New York—and in other towns too—maternity societies and 
convalescent homes increased in numbers, particularly among the recent 
immigrants. Gradually American Jews reached out to assist unfortunates 
who had too long been neglected. Agencies banded together to befriend 
handicapped children, the deaf, deaf-mutes, and the blind. By the second 
decade of the twentieth century there was a school for deaf-mutes in New 
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York, and two congregations for the hard of hearing were established in 
that city. In some cities of substantial size the hospital with its adjoining 
sister institutions, outpatient clinic, lay auxiliary services, home for the 
aged and infirm, constituted a social-welfare complex making for Jewish 
solidarity and the furtherance of a sense of community.* 


THE AGED 


When the hospice-hospital broke up into its component parts there 
emerged three separate agencies: hospitals for the sick, asylums for or- 
phans, and homes for the aged. The institutions offering shelter to the 
aged were the least important; as children rose in the world financially, 
they made provision for their parents. Indigents with little choice had to 
enter asylums. There was one in Philadelphia in the late 1860’s and one 
in New York in the next decade, but by 1900 they were to be found in 
most large towns. Smaller towns like Richmond solved their problems by 
boarding or pensioning their aged clients. The Orthodox of the metropo- 
lises went their own way. They did not feel at home in the asylums estab- 
lished by the natives or the acculturated Germans; if there was kashrut 
they distrusted it. Occasionally a common home gave shelter to all aged 
pensioners in town; more often the Slavic Jews set up their own establish- 
ments. Thus Chicago had two such homes, both endowed in part by 
Abraham Slimmer. When the German home was dedicated in 1893 Slim- 
mer came to the dedication, bypassed the ceremonies, put on his boots, 
went out into the garden and started to dig. Around the turn of the cen- 
tury the new immigrants in New York City began to establish old-folks 
homes in different parts of the city, in Brooklyn, on the East Side, in Har- 
lem, and even northward to Mount Vernon.” 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND THE FRATERNAL ORDERS 


Two homes for the aged, one in Cleveland, the other in Yonkers, were 
built by fraternal orders in the last quarter of the century. Though the fra- 
ternal orders were multipurpose, in essence, however, they were immi- 
grant mutual-aid societies. They were exceedingly important for they had 
huge followings; every immigrant needed and sought some form of so- 
cial, economic security. In their day the “Germans” set up a dozen such 
orders; by 1920 at least twenty fraternal orders had come and gone; a 
number catered to East Europeans or were established by them. It is inter- 
esting to note that in some of the southern states there were no benefits 
from July 15 to October 15, the period of the prevalent yellow fever. Not 
all of the brethren were satisfied with the subsidies received or in pros- 
pect. A Grand Master who was visiting a Free Sons of Israel lodge in the 
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early 1900’s was chided by an old man who had been paying dues for 
forty-five years. “What has the lodge ever done for me,” he asked the 
Grand Master only to receive this laconic answer. “Why don’t you die 
and find out?” For Jews at least, the rise of scientifically conducted com- 
mercial insurance companies and the cessation of immigration put an end 
to this type of social insurance. The orders could not compete. 

Determined to survive, the B’nai B’rith devoted itself to the welfare 
of Jewry in this land and abroad, emphasizing cultural and philanthropic 
goals, not that these emphases were altogether new. As early as the Civil 
War period, if not earlier, this order realized the importance of a broader 
humanitarian program. By the dawn of the twentieth century B’nai B’rith 
was well on its way to becoming an all-inclusive American Jewish service 
organization in a fraternal setting. It was a forward looking order, often 
opportunistic in the best sense of the term. The local lodges were ready to 
relieve their distressed members above and beyond their contractural obli- 
gations, and needy non-members were often assisted. In 1874 a Philadel- 
phia lodge had already sponsored a local benevolent association and when 
the Leadville, Colorado, Jews established a lodge one of its prime goals 
was to lend a helping hand to all needy Jews. The Cincinnati lodge of the 
United Order of True Sisters aided the blind, succored needy mothers 
with infant children, helped out as volunteers in dispensaries, and ren- 
dered other services to Jews in distress. 

The different lodges and orders did more than supplement local relief 
needs. They aided Jews in the agricultural colonies, intervened for immi- 
grants with the authorities in Washington, established and supported 
homes for orphans and the aged, hospitals of various types, vocational, 
Sabbath, and night schools, employment bureaus, and free loan societies. 
Newcomers were assisted in settling in the backcountry, and the National 
Council of Jewish Women was encouraged in its settlement house work. 
During World War I the lodges befriended dependents of servicemen 
and joined with the Jewish Welfare Board in helping men and women in 
the armed forces. Through its leaders the B’nai B’rith labored to maintain 
or assure religious and political equality for Jews both here and abroad. 
Isaac M. Wise poked fun at the ritual which he looked upon as so much 
mumbo jumbo, but he admitted that the fraternal orders did much good 
work in combating poverty and crime. The B’nai B’rith never failed to 
point out that its motto was: benevolence, brotherly love, and harmony.** 
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REGIONAL AND NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


CARE OF TUBERCULARS 


In its search for worthy causes one of the institutions which B’nai B’rith 
aided was the National Jewish Hospital in Denver. Started by local com- 
munal workers the hospital only opened its doors in 1899 when the Or- 
der came to its rescue financially. Before long as funds began to come in 
from all parts of the land the hospital assumed the status of a national in- 
stitution. Though the incidence of tuberculosis was probably not as high 
among Jews as non-Jews, American Jewish social agencies, very con- 
cerned about this dread disease, were determined to combat it vigorously. 
It is by no means improbable that some East Europeans, because of their 
environment back in Russia and Poland, were susceptible to tuberculosis; 
certainly the ghetto and the sweatshop increased their exposure to its rav- 
ages. By the 1870’s American Jews were shipping their consumptives to 
Denver to the dismay of the local Jewish community which by the next 
decade was talking of the need for a hospital for the tuberculous. Rabbi 
William S. Friedman and Mrs. Frances Wisebart Jacobs (1843-1892) 
worked in the early 1890’s to build a hospital. Jacobs was probably Colo- 
rado’s outstanding woman volunteer social worker. The prime efforts of 
this native Kentuckian were in the area of the general charities, for she 
was a founder of the Charity Organization Society but she did play a part, 
too, in the Jewish eleemosynary field. Because of her interest in the pro- 
posed new hospital for Jews suffering from lung diseases the building 
originally bore her name. After her death the name was changed. The 
National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives became a recognized center 
for the treatment and the control of this sickness; stricken Jews from the 
East flocked there and before long there was a very substantial community 
of Slavic Jews in the mile-high city. The sanatorium soon became a free 
nonsectarian institution blazoning its slogan across the land: “None may 
enter here who can pay; none can pay who enter.” In the Far West, the 
Los Angeles Jews succeeded in building a national tuberculosis treatment 
center at Duarte; they called it The City of Hope.°’ 


Home Treatment of Tuberculosis 


Even while the National Jewish Hospital was finally opening in 1899 and 
before the “Russians” had fashioned their own sanatoria for tuberculars, 
the Jewish charities in the eastern cities were turning to treatment at 
home. In this they were no doubt influenced by the open-air therapy pi- 
oneered in the Adirondacks in the 1880’s by Edward Livingston Trudeau. 
The new attack on the disease adopted by the Jewish charity federations 
was to be so exemplary that it was in part adopted by the non-Jewish 
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charities, at least in Chicago. By 1901 the New York Montefiore Home 
for Chronic Invalids had established a sanatorium not far from the city. In 
some towns the urban afflicted family was moved out into the suburbs and 
the cure pursued in the new home. The family was taught to take care of 
the patient; husband, wife, and children were kept together. Aftercare 
was stressed for fear of relapse. Proper employment was secured; sheltered 
workshops opened, ex-patients relief associations were called into being, 
and discharged patients were aided generously in order that they might 
reenter society.’ 


The Desertion Problem 


Consumption was only one of the hazards the immigrants and the chari- 
ties had to face. As an uprooted people the Jews had to cope with 
difficulties in almost every area of life and thought. One of the problems, 
the oldest, was that of the itinerants. Hobos, tramps, mendicants, wife de- 
serters went from town to town preying on the Jewish charities. In order 
to weed out the undesirables and to aid the worthy, a National Union of 
Jewish Sheltering Societies was formed in 1911. Wife desertion became 
such a serious matter that it was attacked on a national basis. Not all de- 
serters were ne’er-do-wells; many of them were frustrated men who had 
slunk away when they failed to establish themselves; some were husbands 
out on the road looking for jobs. There was also a very specific cultural 
problem: the husband who often had preceded his wife to these shores 
had assimilated American standards of dress and manners; his newly ar- 
rived wife was in his eyes uncouth, dowdy, alien; he was ashamed of her. 
Because there was no social control here it was not too difficult for the 
husband to take refuge in flight. But let there be no misunderstanding: 
most of the deserters were no good. 

Desertion became a real problem as early as 1880 and continued to 
increase for several decades. The percentage of Jewish deserters was high 
though it is a moot question whether the rate of absconding husbands was 
higher among the non-Jews. It is estimated that among the Jewish 
women seeking relief about 11 percent of the applicants were deserted 
women. In St. Louis the rate was as low as 7 percent; in Baltimore as high 
as 16 percent. One of every four children in the orphan asylums had come 
from a home where the father had fled. Something drastic had to be done; 
it was not sufficient to bar itinerants from the hospices or to refuse them a 
meal or a night’s lodging. In 1905 the New York Jewish agencies helped 
make desertion a felony; deserters were now compelled to provide for 
their families. The United Jewish Charities of Cincinnati refused to sup- 
port deserted women hoping that husbands would hesitate before leaving 
their wives and children helpless. Every effort was made to stop the errant 
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spouses wandering from town to town. A very effective innovation was 
the “rogues gallery” inaugurated by the Forward in its Sunday edition. 
Pictures and descriptions of missing husbands delighted a generation of 
Yiddish readers who attempted to identify the “rogues” among their ac- 
quaintances. In 1912 the National Deserters’ Bureau was founded to halt 
this plague. The Bureau was probably effective; deserters were tracked 
down even when they fled to Canada. Reconciliations were made; ar- 
rangements for support effected. Here, too, the techniques refined by the 
Jews in dealing with this problem were adopted by some of the general 
agencies. By 1920 the numbers of deserters began to abate. It seems that it 
was essentially an immigration problem and as the stream of immigration 
diminished and as the children grew up, it solved itself in large measure.” 


WOMEN 


THE ACTIVITY OF WOMEN IN PHILANTHROPIC 
AND SOCIAL-WELFARE WORK 


The unhappy East European wives who were abandoned suffered doubly; 
their misery was aggravated by rabbinic law which made divorce very 
difficult for them. The initiative in divorce was entirely the prerogative of 
the husband. Yet the lot of the American Jewish woman, native or immi- 
grant, was constantly bettering itself because the status of women in gen- 
eral was improving steadily. The example of the emerging American 
woman prompted Jewesses to disregard or to emancipate themselves from 
a tradition that did not accord them equality. In the order of things, 
therefore, Jewish wives and mothers began to play a larger part in their 
own religiosocial community. They had of course always been important 
in the area of charity. It was they who often carried the load; they did the 
work. In some places the women’s eleemosynary organization was the 
first in town; in other places it was the only charity in the Jewish commu- 
nity. The New York City of the mid-nineteenth century had at least 
eight women’s relief societies; Richmond Jewry, a much smaller group, 
could count three Jewish women’s charity and beneficial associations in 
the year 1877.” 


THE LADIES’ CHARITY SOCIETIES 
AND WHAT THEY DID 


Philanthropy in the nineteenth century became increasingly a woman’s 
job because the men were busy making a living. From the 1880’s on, as 
Europeans began to pour in, new societies were created to relieve their 
wants and to help them survive. The women were taught to sew; em- 
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ployment was found for them; workshops were opened; clubs, kindergar- 
tens, and Sabbath schools were established. In the tiny community of Des 
Moines of the 1890’s there were three women’s charities, two of them 
founded by the East Europeans. The three separate charities in that town 
helped make it a paradise for the professional schnorrer—beggar—who 
could exploit all of them. Detroit, a much larger community, had only 
two women’s relief organizations but they exchanged lists of their clients. 

The Jewish women’s charities were like all other Jewish associations: 
each society had a pattern all its own. Some were of a mutual-benefit na- 
ture; others were “benevolent” associations serving the impoverished, and 
some combined features of both. There were still others that functioned 
in the main as congregational auxiliaries. They aided congregations in a 
variety of ways for they provided the ritual silver, carpeted the floors, re- 
paired the organ, helped the choir, decorated the sanctuary at Pentecost, 
assured the children of entertainment in the Sunday Schools, and lent 
money to the synagog. Though frequently attached to a synagog the la- 
dies’ benevolent societies engaged in social-welfare programs that were 
anything but parochial. These women’s associations aided yellow fever 
victims and flood sufferers in other towns, dispatched funds to Jerusalem, 
and collected money for the oppressed Jews in Russia. They contributed 
to the local and regional general hospitals, asylums, and homes for chil- 
dren and the aged, financed, on occasion, a student at the Hebrew Union 
College, and even assisted struggling farmers. The Quincy (Illinois) He- 
brew Ladies’ Society lent a woman cigar maker money to buy a supply of 
tobacco. The ladies aided lying-in women, visited and nursed the sick, 
bought a wheelchair for an invalid, took up a collection for a deaf-mute, 
supplied coal, food, and clothing for the impoverished, and offered a 
helping hand to itinerants. The tenderhearted women of the German- 
speaking Hebrew Ladies’ Society of Pittsburgh (1868) would take the 
children into their homes when a mother was sent to a hospital. The De- 
troit Ladies’ Society for the Support of Widows and Orphans went into 
homes, taught cleanliness, and found the means to assist a woman and her 
five children for thirteen years rather than break up the family by ship- 
ping the youngsters to an orphan asylum. The Hebrew Ladies’ Benevo- 
lent Society of Birmingham thought it would be a good idea to give a 
cow to a poor family with children who needed milk. There were few 
good causes which the Jewish women ignored.*! 


SISTERHOODS OF PERSONAL SERVICE 


As the immigrants kept streaming in, the increasing work load facing 
these traditional ladies’ benevolent societies was overwhelming. Along- 
side them new women’s groups rose with new approaches; in some in- 
stances these sisterhoods began to replace the older ladies’ organizations. 
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Influenced possibly by the New York Association for the Improving of 
the Condition of the Poor there now appeared Sisterhoods of Personal 
Service. There was one such association in Temple Emanu-E] in the late 
1880’s. In the large cities, where these sisterhoods made their appearance 
in the 1890’s and on, the area of work was divided into districts. In New 
York, for instance, different sisterhoods worked in the various districts 
from the New Bowery north to Harlem and even beyond that. By 1918 
New York women’s groups were so numerous that they formed a federa- 
tion of their own with over thirty affiliates. 

What did the Sisterhoods of Personal Service do? Wherein did they 
differ from the older Ladies’ Benevolent Societies? Was it “the same old 
gal with a different veil?” Was the new sisterhood another phase of the 
attempt of a native generation to break away from the older patterns and 
controls? The benevolent societies always emphasized “personal service” 
to a fault. Was the new emphasis on personal service a reaction to the ap- 
parent impersonality of a new breed of social workers? The sisterhoods 
that now appeared at the turn of the century were different. The new ac- 
culturated American Jews reflected the social consciousness of the emerg- 
ing American clubwomen. These women were making a transition from 
the old-fashioned German Jewish benevolent society to the modern char- 
ity mindful not only of the needs of Jewry but also of the cultural and 
welfare demands of the larger America. 

Some of these women were more rooted in American than in Jewish 
mores. One worker was disturbed to see an impoverished client eating 
fish and cake on a Friday night, not realizing the importance, the sanctity 
of the Sabbath meal in the life of a traditional Jew. In various towns, par- 
ticularly in New York City, sisterhoods were miniature social agencies. 
They opened kindergartens, nurseries, and work shops; offered vocational 
guidance, some training in music, and sought employment for their 
clients. They set up club programs, founded libraries and religious 
schools, ran summer camps, provided recreation for their people, and 
worked closely with the Jewish proto-federations then being established. 
In accord with the demands of the newer welfare philosophies they laid 
less emphasis on the palliative. They attempted to teach their clients how 
to budget their modest means, how to work out their own salvation. Ob- 
viously the sisterhoods were influenced by the “Ys,” the settlement 
houses, the National Council of Jewish Women, the few institutional 
synagogs, and the exemplary programs set up by Christians who were 
working with the proletarian and lower-middle classes. Often the sister- 
hoods became an arm of the proto-federations doing much of their work 
for them until gradually these volunteer workers were squeezed out by 
the professional case workers. This was about the year 1920. 
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The new type of sisterhood social worker at her best is exemplified in 
the life of Hannah Bachman Einstein (1862-1929), who was for many 
years the president of New York’s Emanu-E]l sisterhood. She was a far cry 
from the German Jewish hausfrau who sewed shrouds for the Holy Soci- 
ety. Einstein studied sociology and criminology at Columbia and modern 
theories of social welfare at the New York School of Philanthropy. Like 
other notable New York Jewish women she was very eager to secure pen- 
sion legislation for dependent mothers so that they might remain at home 
and rear their families. She was a trustee of New York’s United Hebrew 
Charities, an important figure in Mount Sinai’s nursing school, a friend of 
the National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives, and a founder of New 
York’s Federation of Jewish Women’s Organizations. As an outstanding 
volunteer-professional, she was typical of the new breed of Jewish 
women who labored to introduce the type of social-welfare legislation 
that found its classic expression later in the New Deal. 

By the second decade of the twentieth century the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations had perfected a national organization of the 
women’s auxiliaries of the Reform temples (1913), the National Federa- 
tion of Temple Sisterhoods (NFTS). These auxiliaries were geared to 
serve the synagog; they limited themselves almost exclusively to religious 
work, supporting the Union, the Hebrew Union College, and the Sunday 
schools. Following in the wake of the NFTS, the Conservative congrega- 
tions founded the National Women’s League of the United Synagogue 
(1918). Unlike the personal service sisterhoods neither of these synagogal 
auxiliaries was in any sense a social-welfare organization in its formative 
years. Broadening its program in later years the NFTS began to work for 
social betterment.’ 


THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN CLUBWOMAN 


Clubwomen of the Hannah Bachman Einstein type were concerned with 
society at large as well as with Jewry. Jewesses of this genre began to 
make their presence felt on the American scene in the 1890’s although 
Rebecca Gratz early in the century was a prototype. Following in the path 
pioneered by Gentile women who began to assert themselves in mid-cen- 
tury, these women used the medium of the club. Through it they built a 
new way of life so that their personalities might come to flower. These 
women forged an endless series of clubs that ranged through the fields of 
the arts, the social sciences, and diverse realms of philanthropy. Their 
goals were far-ranging; some of them pushed for social service and civic 
reform: equal suffrage, the abolition of child labor, control of crime and 
alcoholism, better government, international peace. They wrestled with 
the problems that had risen in or had been exacerbated by the new unre- 
strained industrialism. The American club movement was no small thing; 
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by 1907 the General Federation of Women’s Clubs had hundreds of 
thousands of members. By 1920 women suffrage was the law of the land; 
women were here not only to be seen but to be heard. 


THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH WOMAN 


Obviously the intelligent well-educated American Jewish woman was not 
unaffected by the appearance of the postbellum clubwoman. A few 
women of the Jewish elite, not many to be sure, were already members of 
the general clubs. They had already begun to emerge from behind the 
curtains socially as well as religiously. In the eighteenth century, the 
women of New York’s Mill Street Synagogue were relegated to a gallery 
where they were almost concealed in a sort of hencoop. As late as 1800 
some members were still insisting that unmarried women not be permit- 
ted to sit in the front row of the gallery even though they could not be 
seen. Two decades later although the women still graced the gallery they 
now could see and be seen. Reformers of the Charleston group granted 
more rights to women in the 1820’s; Emanu-El in the 1850’s adopted the 
family pew system; wives, husbands, and children could sit together. Ein- 
horn believed in “woman’s perfect religious equality with man.” During 
the second half of the nineteenth century, Jewish women continued to 
make gains in achieving religious equality and greater community partici- 
pation. 

The Civil War gave the Jewish woman in the South an opportunity 
to vent herself vigorously, if not frenetically. Like many of her Christian 
sisters she became a hyperpatriot. The Philadelphia Rabbinical Confer- 
ence of 1869 sought a larger role for the bride in the wedding ceremony. 
Ever since 1850 Isaac M. Wise had worked to let women play a part in 
the synagog service for he had encouraged them to sing in his choir. Over 
the years he urged that they be permitted to become members of the syna- 
gog and its board. He introduced confirmation for girls in Cincinnati’s 
B’nai Yeshurun and allowed them to read from the Torah. During the 
1876 centennial year meeting of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations in Washington there was considerable talk of founding a 
woman’s college, a Young Ladies’ Hebrew Seminary, where the girls of 
the new generation would be taught the humanities, the fine arts, and 
Hebrew, too. “Mothers in Israel” were to constitute the board; nothing 
came of this proposal. Wise spoke out for women but moved with great 
caution. 

In 1892, the Central Conference of American Rabbis granted women 
equality in the temple. However, one suspects that the Conference re- 
fused to meet the issue head on; the resolution adopted was little more 
than a pious wish. Reform Jews carried on a running battle against Or- 
thodox practices which sharply impaired the rights of women who 
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sought to remarry. In 1896 Kaufmann Kohler urged the members of the 
National Council of Jewish Women to preach and teach through the pul- 
pit although he discreetly said nothing about women studying for the 
rabbinate. A year later Hannah G. Solomon was invited by Emil G. 
Hirsch to occupy his pulpit; she served, too, as a member of the board of 
this prestigious synagog, Sinai. With the dawn of the new century Mrs. 
Solomon Schechter was accepted as a member of the executive council of 
the United Synagogue of America, the Conservative religious union, de- 
spite the fact that it still maintained an Orthodox stance on the position 
of women. 

The consideration accorded women in the Reform synagogs reflects 
the inescapable logic of their modernism and the spirit of America to 
which Reform Judaism genuflected: the women wanted a place in the 
sun. By the 1890’s the Jewish clubwoman was arguing that she was as 
good as her Gentile peers. Did she argue that she was as good as a Jewish 
man? Jewish women must have the courage to effectuate their convic- 
tions; they struggled to emancipate themselves and their societies from 
male control. Men often played the dominant role in the women’s chari- 
ties; the men made the policy the women were supposed to implement. 
Women were deemed helpless. Very untypically the Natchez Jewesses 
reversed this process by stating that men could join their group but could 
neither vote nor hold office. When the federations came into being in the 
late nineteenth century some women’s societies refused to go along; they 
did not want to be swamped by the men. The B’nai B’rith reluctantly per- 
mitted women to establish auxiliary lodges in the 1890’s after rejecting 
them as members. The East European women began to play an increas- 
ingly important role in the garment unions after 1900. Whether their as- 
sertiveness was derived from Russian radical tradition rather than a 
reflection of America thinking is unclear. 

The growing consciousness of self on the part of the cultured Ameri- 
can Jewish women eventuated in the creation of the National Council of 
Jewish Women (NCJW). These women wanted their own organization 
because often they were not welcomed in the women’s city clubs. Gentile 
clubs were never devoid of a social character and hence were frequently 
anti-Jewish. The 1890’s in particular was a decade of anti-Jewish preju- 
dices. Thus it was that the NCJW came to birth in 1893 at the World’s 
Parliament of Religions that met then at the Chicago Columbian Exposi- 
tion. The Gentile women who invited their Jewish counterparts to set up 
a religious program looked upon them as a separate group. Hannah Gree- 
nebaum Solomon (1858-1942), a member of the exclusive Chicago 
Women’s Club was asked to call together a Jewish Women’s Religious 
Congress which would prepare a program of its own. This was probably 
the first congress of Jewish women in the United States. 
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Hannah Greenebaum Solomon 


Hannah G. Solomon was a member of the Chicago Greenebaum clan, 
people of substantial means and influence, important in cultural and musi- 
cal circles. Hannah herself had studied under Carl Wolfsohn and was a 
fine pianist. She came from a family of doers; her father Michael in 1853 
headed a mob of citizens who rescued a fugitive slave from the hands of a 
United States marshal. Her parents gave her a good education and because 
of her linguistic ability she served as an interpreter for Susan B. Anthony 
when both were delegates in 1904 at the Berlin International Council of 
Women. Reflecting the Jewish environment in which she was reared this 
Reform Jew wanted no Jewish state although she welcomed Palestine as a 
haven of refuge and praised the achievements of its colonists. After she re- 
signed as head of the Council (1905), she became a very active social- 
welfare leader in Chicago and in the state. Among the institutions to 
which she devoted herself were the Illinois Industrial School for Girls, 
the state Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the Council of Women of 
the United States. While serving on a civic committee Solomon made an 
inspection of a garbage dump dressed in a trailing gown of white cotton 
lace, clutching in her white gloved hand a matching parasol. But she 
never floated on cloud number nine; this diminutive creature, consider- 
ably shorter than five feet, knew exactly what she was doing.“ 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 


When Hannah Solomon called the NCJW into being she realized there 
was no future for the typical American Jewish woman in the better civic 
and sociocultural clubs. As a committed religionist she wanted to establish 
a sorority where Jewish women could express themselves without let or 
hindrance. She herself said she wanted to get the woman out of the 
kitchen; actually of course women of her class had already emancipated 
themselves from the kitchen stove. The new Jewish fellowship that now 
emerged was patterned in name at least on the National Council of 
Women of the United States. This umbrella organization was created in 
the late nineteenth century to unite women who were working for wor- 
thy causes, particularly in the area of equal rights. Hannah Solomon was a 
fervent advocate of the vote for women. 

Solomon was not the sole founder of the new national Jewish society. 
Associated with her was Sadie American (b.1862), who did most of the 
organizing work. She was a brilliant capable executive, an important 
figure in the general social-welfare world of Chicago and New York, 
probably more influential in Chicago’s charitative realm than any other 
Jewish woman in the city. She had worked in the Maxwell Street Settle- 
ment, taught Sunday School for Emil G. Hirsch, and had even preached 
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in churches and temples. She later moved on to New York City where 
she was active in at least 100 civic and philanthropic associations. She 
may well have been the outstanding Jewish clubwoman of her day in the 
United States. The new society, the NCJW, owes as much to her as it did 
to Hannah Solomon. Both women had strong personalities and it is not 
strange that on occasion they clashed despite the fact that Solomon was 
the “boss.” When some Orthodox women in the Council attacked Solo- 
mon for not consecrating the Sabbath in a traditional manner, her devas- 
tating answer was: “I consecrate every day of the week.”* 


Goals, Fields of Work, Programs, and 
Achievements of the NCJW 


What did the NCJW set out to do? What were its programs, its goals, its 
accomplishments? Influenced by the women’s club movement and the po- 
litical and religious reformism of an Emil G. Hirsch it was inevitable that 
the founders of the new organization would envisage social-welfare 
changes on a local and national scale. Their concern for the larger world 
about them is reflected in the second half of their organization’s motto: 
Faith and Humanity. Hannah Solomon and Sadie American were well 
aware of the challenge of the time, yet they could move no faster than 
their members. It was not until the second decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, years after Solomon and American had retired, that the Council 
really began to reach out. It was then that it worked for slum clearance, 
low-cost housing, better public schools, child labor laws, juvenile courts, 
mother’s pensions, uniform marriage and divorce laws, civil service re- 
forms, public health, legislative remedies for social evils, and international 
peace. Its caution in moving to the left is reflected in Council relations 
with the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. The NCJW would not 
adopt a resolution recommended by the WCTU to condemn Turkish 
persecution of Armenians. The National Council suspected that the 
Christians in Turkey were engaged in missionary work, and it feared, too, 
that any Jewish protest would endanger the lives of the country’s Jews. 
For approximately the first twenty years of its existence the NCJW 
limited itself primarily to “Faith,” to Jewish programs. In this respect it 
was more “religious” than the typical nondenominational woman’s club. 
Though the Council was denominationally neutral the acculturation-ori- 
ented Reform Jewish women dominated it. The Council as a whole was 
very much interested in religion, education, and philanthropy. Its sense of 
kinship with World Jewry prompted it to come to the aid of the po- 
grommed Jews of Russia, and in 1912 to organize the International 
Council of Jewish Women. Here, too, it was following in the footsteps 
of the non-Jewish International Council of Women. For the most part 
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the emphasis in the early days was on the local branches and their pro- 
grams. Each section, autonomous, set out to do what seemed right in its 
own eyes. The programs were twofold; self-improvement, self-education, 
study, and social-welfare projects for immigrants. 

The self-improvement study circles are worthy of note. They com- 
bined sociability, an important factor, with education for these women 
who thought of themselves as an informed elite. They listened to lectures 
on general subjects, studied parliamentary law, and even child psychol- 
ogy. But the stress was on materials of a Jewish nature: the Bible, Jewish 
history, and even synagogal music. They had too much pride to tolerate 
Ave Maria and Christmas melodies in the choir loft and sponsored a book 
on Jewish music. Their relations with the Jewish Publication and Chau- 
tauqua societies were close and they usually worked well with the rabbis. 
At the 1896 convention of the NCJW one delegate suggested that the 
circles study the lives of Jesus and Paul; the best of the New Testament is 
Jewish, she said. This was radical talk for that decade. The major philan- 
thropic job that the Council performed—and performed well—was the 
help it gave to immigrant Jewish women, primarily those who hailed 
from East Europe. The Council women met these immigrants at the 
ports, escorted them to the trains, and greeted them when they reached 
their destination. They were afraid of white slavery. Jobs were supplied, 
resident hotels were set up, night schools were opened, vocational train- 
ing was given, and social clubs established. Settlement houses were 
opened with libraries, gymnasiums, and variegated programs. Brilliant 
students were given scholarships. Delinquents were aided when they ran 
afoul of the law and appeared in the juvenile courts. Once an immigrant 
had settled down the Council aided in the Americanization and naturali- 
zation process; it even reached out to the women on isolated farms.“ 

A prime interest of the Council sections was the Sunday school 
which it chose as a medium to Judaize, educate, and Americanize the 
children of immigrants. These schools were often called Mission Schools, 
a term borrowed from the Christians. The Christian schools were educa- 
tional and propagandistic; the Jewish Mission Schools were similar but 
they were equally intent on thwarting conversionist designs of the mis- 
sionaries. The National Council put its members on the school boards of 
synagogs. It believed in the importance of a good Jewish education, one 
patterned after the best methods perfected by the Christians in their Sun- 
day schools. The Council was willing to teach Hebrew but summarily re- 
jected the heder, the traditional Hebrew school where the sacred lan- 
guage was often taught by an incompetent man in unsanitary 
surroundings. Julia Richman, the educationist, thought that the ghetto 
heder was not only un-American, it was “unethical.” The Council sec- 
tions were not interested in dispensing charity, in friendly visiting, in per- 
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sonal service on behalf of the impoverished. But they did render aid on 
occasion to the needy and they did help the blind, the crippled, the unem- 
ployed, prisoners, and consumptives. As children of the twentieth century 
they believed that indiscriminate giving of aims degraded the recipients; 
they recommended advanced methods of helping the poor, advocated the 
use of trained investigatory personnel, and urged prevention rather than 
cure. In general Council welfare programs were allied to those carried on 
in the “Ys,” the settlement houses, and by the early charity federations. 

The National Council grew rapidly; by the time this period had 
come to a close there were sections in fifty cities and in twenty-two states. 
It tried but did not succeed in organizing teenaged boys and girls; it was 
somewhat more successful in recruiting younger women. As early as the 
third decade of the twentieth century the Council had 10 settlement 
houses and 120 Sabbath schools. Working with intelligence, devotion 
and system, it was able to help thousands of newcomers. Among those so- 
cieties, institutions, and national movements that were laboring indepen- 
dently and synchronously to integrate the new immigrants, the National 
Council played an important part. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


SOCIAL WELFARE, 1860-1920: THE NEW APPROACH 


INTRODUCTION 


T reviewing the numerous local societies and national associations en- 

gaged in welfare work one is prompted to ask: were too many 
doing the same job? The autonomous, volunteer charity society was typi- 
cal of America. It had also been typical of the Jew in the Europe whence 
he had come. Helping others was always a way of life with the Jew. 
There could never be too many who offered a helping hand. The princi- 
ple of giving was not questioned; the method was a subject of debate. 
Was the best possible job being done to raise money? Was the money 
being used most effectively? Did not giving indiscriminately perpetuate 
poverty? There was rivalry and overlapping in the requests for aid and in 
the services provided the unfortunate. Few doubted that welfare, like in- 
dustry, required organization, method, records of receipts and expendi- 
tures. Certainly more money was needed to meet the constantly growing 
demands. The intake was inadequate despite the almost limitless devices 
employed to raise funds: dues were collected, fees were paid in hospitals, 
large sums poured in at balls, charity dinners, bazaars, fairs, raffles, and 
theatre benefits. These resources were augmented by ads on souvenir pro- 
grams, by city and state subsidies, synagogal collections on the High Holy 
Days, and gifts from generous Gentiles, Jewish lodges, and out-of-town 
communities. Storekeepers gave generously of their wares which were 
then sold cheaply to the chagrin of the donor who found that he was 
competing with himself. Individuals gave freely of their time and skills. A 
Chicago physician served the impoverished gratis; a druggist made no 
charge for the medicines given the poor. The typical storekeeper or mem- 
ber of one of the learned professions was probably annoyed by the con- 
stant calls for goods or money. Not only did door to door solicitation in- 
volve loss of time by social workers, it was an inefficient way to reach the 
pockets of all the possible givers. Some Jews, who did not live on Main 
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Street, were rarely solicited. The Jews wanted a single annual campaign; 
they wanted to give once and be through.! 


ATTEMPTS TO FEDERATE THE ANTEBELLUM CHARITIES 


The prevailing autonomy, centrifugalism in local charities and institu- 
tions, the competing efforts in fund-raising, and the duplication of aid and 
services was obvious to everyone. In a land where centralization of au- 
thority in many things was in the ascendant the Jewish establishment be- 
gan to work toward centralization—federalism—in the area of social wel- 
fare. In a way this was to return to the pattern of colonial America when 
the synagog was the community, the sole charity, the sole dispensing 
agency. After the Revolution disparate religious and social welfare groups 
had sprung up, largely because of the coming of immigrants with 
different rites, ethnic backgrounds, and traditions. This state of disunity 
was to continue through the first quarter of the twentieth century when 
the federations reestablished some degree of communal unity, in the char- 
ities at least. Yet though this disparateness manifested itself for almost 
150 years unity was nevertheless still valued and constantly sought. In 
1822 the United Hebrew Beneficent Society had appeared in Philadel- 
phia. What did “United” mean? Admitting that there could be no uni- 
formity in matters synagogal, that generation did believe that men and 
women could unite to work together in matters charitative. Ten years 
later the congregations of New York City came together to raise funds 
for the poor and oppressed Jews of the Holy Land. Raising money for 
Palestine was a tradition that had united American Jewry as early as the 
1770's. By 1836 Isaac Leeser urged the Jews of the United States to join 
together in the support of a national home for widows and orphans, and 
as long as he lived he preached the gospel of eleemosynary federalization 
on a local and national level. Anticipating the welfare development of the 
next century he pleaded for a union of local charities, a common fund, 
and a central board of control. He wanted the charity workers to teach 
their clients to stand on their own feet.” 

The long depression that began in 1837 moved American Jewish 
communities to coordinate their philanthropic work, if only temporarily. 
Crises always influenced them to centralize if only to economize. Con- 
gregations and charities in the New York metropolis made a joint appeal 
for funds. An unsuccessful attempt was made in the early 1840’s to merge 
two societies in order to found a hospice. That same year, 1843, Philadel- 
phia inaugurated a successful and relatively permanent annual fund-rais- 
ing device, the resort to balls, banquets, and fairs. This was definitely a 
form of federation; by 1854 six benevolent societies were receiving allo- 
cations from the proceeds. More successful in a sense was the Cincinnati 
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city-wide Hebrew Association. This was a union of philanthropic and re- 
ligious organizations that joined together in 1847 to provide medical 
services for the indigent. But in 1856 when Lilienthal in Cincinnati 
pushed for a city-wide Jewish charity fund under central control to end 
pauperism, to wage a war on professional beggars, to stop the harassment 
of the merchants by solicitation, nothing was accomplished.’ 

Less than a year after the Lilienthal proposal the onset of the 1857 
depression induced several Philadelphia congregations to meet and plan 
to help the unemployed over the winter. This Hebrew Relief Association 
was a communal effort, one of the first attempts to constitute a city-wide 
Jewish community in its most inclusive sense. When this depression hit 
New York a prominent community leader called for unity in the charities 
but an attempt to bring the many benevolent societies together failed. It 
was no easy thing to amalgamate or coordinate the work of twenty sepa- 
rate associations. Finally, however, a start was made in 1859. A proto- 
federation of sorts was fashioned when the two leading philanthropies, 
the Hebrew Benevolent Society and the German Hebrew Benevolent So- 
ciety, united; they had already met for joint fund-raising dinners. Their 
hope was that through an annual banquet they could raise enough money 
to establish an asylum for the aged, indigent, and orphaned. Certainly 
something had to be done for the children; neglected Jewish youngsters 
were being enticed into a Christian missionary institute; the Mortara 
“kidnapping” was still fresh in the minds of American Jewry. 

In 1859 Chicago was the most successful of America’s Jewish towns 
in federating its charities. Its Jewry was not yet a metropolitan commu- 
nity. Thus it was not too difficult to set up the United Hebrew Relief 
Association (UHR), under the sponsorship of the able and prestigious 
Henry Greenebaum. After the merger, through its nine affiliates, it be- 
came the sole relief-giving association in town. The client groups relin- 
quished their charity work to the UHR although they did maintain their 
separate identities. The federation also included a literary society, a lodge, 
and some congregations, all of which were given representation on a cen- 
tral board. The goal of the new enterprise was centralization; in this the 
founders were successful.‘ 


Tue Crvit WAR AND POSTBELLUM FEDERATIONS, 1861-1894 


In the post-Civil War period the constantly increasing arrival of new- 
comers accelerated the pace of centralizing and federating the Jewish 
charities. More efficiency, system, was required if the heavy philanthropic 
load was to be handled properly. More and more the businessmen of the 
day urged consolidation of societies, more information about clients, de- 
tection of imposters. They wanted a single agency. Once more Lilienthal 
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came forth with a scheme to federate all of Cincinnati’s Jewish eleemosy- 
nary societies. The mutual-aid agencies, he pointed out, only helped 
members; the benevolent societies were too puny to accomplish much. 
The only recourse the poor had was to besiege the storekeepers and in this 
attack the professional beggars won out while the respectable poor 
suffered. The solution, he continued, was one overall society to receive all 
applications, to investigate them thoroughly, and to bend all efforts to 
make the indigent self-supporting. Again he accomplished nothing. Rich- 
mond Jewry in Confederate days succeeded in establishing a community- 
wide Jewish fund to aid sick and wounded soldiers (1864); after the war 
the Jewish community as a whole sent aid to Palestine. During the Civil 
War, Memphis, so it would seem, created one central relief association to 
replace numerous competing charities. New Orleans in 1869 amalgam- 
ated its benevolent society and the Touro Infirmary. It was not too 
difficult to federate the agencies in middle-sized communities like Rich- 
mond, Memphis, and New Orleans. It was much more difficult to coordi- 
nate the disparate philanthropic agencies in a metropolis like Philadelphia 
where vested interests and powerful supporters raised barriers to federa- 
tion. Yet progress was made even in this large city for in 1869 six soci- 
eties joined together to form the United Hebrew Charities (UHC). There 
was even talk then of one fund-raising campaign and but one relief 
agency for the entire community. The UHC divided the city into districts 
each with its chairman who did the investigatory work and then brought 
his recommendations to a central board. Was there a real need for this ap- 
paratus? In 1870 there were 682 petitioners for aid, in 1894, almost 
8,000.° 

Philadelphia was certainly not the only Jewish community that 
worked for centralization in charity administration. Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Boston, and New York were also moving in that direction. New York 
felt the need in the 1860’s and 1870’s; the depression beginning in 1873 
made radical measures imperative, for large numbers of Jews were experi- 
encing difficulties in making a living. New York Jewry with its multiple 
Jewish communities was almost as difficult to unite as the Swiss cantons, 
but in 1874 the United Hebrew Charities was finally put together. It be- 
came the city’s major Jewish relief agency. This proto-federation enjoyed 
the enlightened leadership of Henry Rice for over thirty years. He knew 
the field for he had worked closely with the Charity Organization Soci- 
ety, served on the New York Board of Education, and evinced a deep in- 
terest in civic reform. 

The United Hebrew Charities was not a ccnsolidated fund-raising 
organization but through its five afhliated societies it did consolidate the 
distribution of relief. This was an advance. An agent was employed at 
Castle Garden to meet the immigrants; thousands were helped or urged 
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to leave the ghetto and to move to the hinterland. In addition to doling 
out aid, it pensioned the needy, supplied medical help, sought employ- 
ment for the newcomers, and pioneered in vocational guidance. It urged 
model tenements for the poor, gave maternity relief, hired paid visitors, 
and leaned on the Sisterhoods of Personal Service in the districts allotted 
to them. Unskilled female immigrants were taught to use the needle and 
to keep their homes clean. Henry Rice emphasized the relation between 
filth, illness, and dependency. The programs of the New York UHC 
were all-embracing; they explained the mysteries of home budgeting and 
nutrition to the humble migrants from the Slavic villages and even taught 
the women to cook. Dependent children were put into private homes, 
undernourished youngsters were sent to the country; tuberculars were as- 
sisted; deserting husbands were ferreted out while their families were sup- 
ported; hundreds were given free burials. When an immigrant stole a 
gold watch and pawned it to buy a steamship ticket for a wife and family 
in Europe the agency intervened to secure a suspended sentence from the 
magistrate. In 1899 the UHC hired Dr. Lee K. Frankel to direct its phil- 
anthropic work; competent technical leadership was imperative. New 
York City was the largest Jewish town in the world; in 1900 there were 
some 10,000 applicants for relief. 

Like the non-Jewish welfare experts, the American Jewish volunteer- 
professionals realized full well that multiple relief societies were impracti- 
cal. Piling society upon society, as in Philadelphia, where the general 
community could count 800 charities, was no solution to the problem of 
poverty. Jewry was dismayed as it watched the different associations can- 
vassing separately for funds. Believing that people could be emancipated 
from poverty Jewish and Gentile communal workers evolved overall re- 
form programs which envisaged adequate sanitation, good housing, medi- 
cal care, full employment, better wages, vocational training, education. 
Adequate funds could only be secured for its needs by the Jewish commu- 
nity if there was but one fund-raising drive and but one dispensing appa- 
ratus even though this limited the autonomy of the competing societies. 

Chicago Jewry may have influenced Philadelphia, the latter may 
have influenced New York and other Jewish communities throughout 
the country in the drive to merge, modernize, and to systematize relief. 
The last quarter of the nineteenth century witnessed a reorganization of 
the charities in many towns. With few exceptions the new agencies had 
one word in common in the new names they adopted, the word 
“United.” The land was studied with United Hebrew or United Jewish 
charities. Aside from this common desire among them all for unity and 
efficiency, each association went its own way, improvising in response to 
the unique circumstances that prevailed in each town. Under the 
influence of Rabbi Max Landsberg and his acculturated flock, Rochester 
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stressed Americanization. Newcomers were “not ripe for the enjoyment 
of liberty and equal rights.” Milwaukee raised the funds for its constituent 
societies in one single communal drive. In the effort to further the con- 
federative process Chicago’s United Hebrew Charities did succeed in 
controlling the hospital, the employment bureau, and in eliciting reports 
from its semi-autonomous afhliates. Reflecting the views of its forward- 
looking lay leaders, Cincinnati persevered in the effort to consolidate all 
the Jewish charities in town. In short, throughout the United States the 
federative process which had begun in the antebellum period continued 
to grow and to expand all through the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries. Even in the late twentieth century, federations had not yet ceased to 
reach out.” 


THE FEDERATIONS, 1895-1920 


THE NEW APPROACH? 


Jewish historians say that the first federation of Jewish charities was estab- 
lished in Boston in 1895. A federation has been defined as a community- 
wide organization to achieve joint philanthropic goals. Actually, as it has 
already been pointed out, there were several such organizations at least a 
generation before the one in Boston. This federation brought little new. 
What then is the “federation” that now appeared? It was an organization 
that included several charities, that aspired to set up a single administra- 
tive apparatus which was to be supported through funds secured in one 
annual campaign. It was as much concerned with rehabilitation as it was 
with relief, and to achieve its goals it frequently, but not always, em- 
ployed professional personnel. It envisaged as its field of endeavor the 
community as a whole. The ideal federation that did succeed in reaching 
these goals did not come into being until the mid-twentieth century. The 
proto-federations of the nineteenth century were ideologically influenced 
by biblical and rabbinical traditions of relief and rehabilitation, by the 
Christian Social Gospel Movement, and by new trends in social welfare 
such as the Charity Organization Society (COS). This movement ap- 
peared in Buffalo in 1877 and numbered Jews among its first workers and 
affiliates. It was the contention of the COS that the poor are not the vic- 
tims of God’s displeasure, deservedly punished for their faults. They 
suffer because of the malfunction of society, and if the poor are to be 
helped they and their families are to be rehabilitated in a society which it- 
self must be changed and improved. The charity suppliant must be aided 
to surmount the evils that confront him. Thus it was that the COS en- 
couraged thrift, provided vocational training, medical care, and dispensar- 
ies. It worked to improve the health of children, deplored the slum envi- 
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ronment, furthered summer camps. It pleaded for the coordination of all 
communal charities, kept records, stopped unauthorized collections, pro- 
moted efficiency and cooperation where large sums and large numbers 
were involved. It was vigorously opposed to what it considered indiscrim- 
inate giving to which the religiously oriented were prone. Above all the 
clients must be helped to become self-supporting.® 


THE PIONEER FEDERATIONS, BOSTON AND CINCINNATI 


The federative process accelerated late in the century because businessmen 
were fed up with the constant solicitations of the canvassers, the multiple 
appeals. They insisted on one annual drive. Again, as in the 1870’s and in 
the 1850’s, the businessmen demanded changes because of the economic 
depression. The panic in 1893 lasted for forty-eight months. The busi- 
nessmen were then able to effectuate changes, reforms, because they con- 
trolled the purse strings. They set out to raise more cash to feed the un- 
employed; they insisted that there be no waste; administration of the 
several charities could be improved, resources could be husbanded, if 
there were but one monolithic eleemosynary whole. The communal lead- 
ers, the elite, were not successful in achieving this goal. They compro- 
mised, satisfied to alleviate the anarchy of separate collections by federat- 
ing a limited number of the charities, raising money, and allocating it to 
their affiliates who retained a substantial measure of autonomy. The 1895 
Boston federation began with a single fund-raising campaign that in- 
cluded a small number of societies. And although the component associa- 
tions were permitted to continue in their wonted ways a central office was 
established. An effort was made to introduce an adequate registration sys- 
tem and to investigate clients carefully. The suppliants were to be given 
moral as well as financial aid. This businesslike approach appealed to the 
Boston lawyer Louis D. Brandeis who made a generous contribution. A 
generation later the Boston federation had expanded to include a rela- 
tively large number of the Jewish charities, even the local Prison Aid 
Society. 

Some students maintain that Cincinnati was the first real federation; 
it differed little from that of Boston though its structure was somewhat 
more developed. The Cincinnati federation, established in 1896, owes a 
great deal to Max Senior, one of the outstanding American Jewish social 
workers. His modern scientific outlook prompted him to recommend 
medical examinations and clinical treatment for the clients, a woman 
physician for lying-in cases, and compulsory social insurance. Under his 
administration in the early years of the new century, free baths were pro- 
vided and playgrounds opened for children. Both these innovations were 
later incorporated into the City of Cincinnati’s welfare program. Senior 
was a member of the Ohio State Tuberculosis Commission and an active 
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protagonist of the juvenile courts. His interest in Jewish philanthropic 
agencies is reflected in his support of the Cleveland Orphan Asylum. 
Admiring colleagues chose him as the first president of the National Con- 
ference of Jewish Charities. Senior preached prevention rather than 
correction, and in his starry-eyed idealism this hard-headed, very success- 
ful businessman voiced the hope, that when justice prevailed there would 
be no need for charity. 

Like Boston, the Cincinnati federation had its own paid superinten- 
dent and its own administration headquarters. It employed paid women 
“visitors” and was successful in enlisting a large number of devoted vol- 
unteers to do its case work. It hired the best men as its professional execu- 
tives. One of these was Rabbi Solomon Lowenstein who later became the 
director of the New York Federation of Jewish Philanthropic Societies. 
He was succeeded in Cincinnati by Boris D. Bogen, later director general 
of the Joint Distribution Committee in Europe during and after World 
War I. The Cincinnati United Jewish Charities (UJC), as the new asso- 
ciation called itself, speedily developed a full program of activities and 
within the next two decades became one of American Jewry’s exemplary 
federations. It opened a dispensary and a settlement house, pioneered in 
kindergartens, in the medical inspection of children in schools, and 
evinced a strong interest in the juvenile courts. The federation worked for 
better housing, insurance for industrial accidents, pre-natal clinics, and 
milk stations. The UJC provided care for tubercular clients, set up a ko- 
sher convalescent home, a summer camp for adults and children, a voca- 
tional school, a workshop for women, an employment bureau, and medi- 
cal and dental clinics. Like other Jewish communities the Cincinnatians 
were zealous in the efforts to Americanize immigrants and vigorously 
pursued a program of acculturation. One of their Americanization con- 
cepts was somewhat naive; they thought something could be gained if 
their Orthodox coreligionists would only shave their beards. Thinking in 
terms of the Jewish community as a whole the federation in 1921 
changed the name of its primary agency, the Hebrew General Relief 
Association, and called it the Family Welfare Board. It refused to think in 
terms of mere social pathology. The United Jewish Charities changed its 
name too; it became the United Jewish Social Agencies.? 


THE FEDERATIVE PROCESS IN OTHER COMMUNITIES 


The federative concept was acclaimed and effectuated in both large and 
small towns. In 1918 little Dallas spent but $1,800 that year; New York, 
$3,000,000. This great metropolis was one of the last to federate and then 
only to a limited degree. Repeated efforts to unite the different societies of 
New York always ended in failure. When the federation was finally es- 
tablished in 1917 it included but a minuscule fraction of the city’s chari- 
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ties. Even those included insisted on retaining a large measure of auton- 
omy; the larger the town the more difficult it was to weld together the 
existing societies. Kansas City Jewry established its federation in 1900. 
One of its founders was Gustav Bernheimer who was said to have found 
employment for 600 immigrants in the first decade of the new century. 
Cleveland dates its federation from 1904. Its outstanding lay welfare 
leader was Martin A. Marks (b.1853). Like his fellow-Ohioan, Max Se- 
nior, Marks played an important part in the general as well as the Jewish 
social-welfare community. Marks, who had banking and woolen mill in- 
terests, served as chairman of the Committee on Benevolent Association 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, as vice president of the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, as a member of the Public Library Board, as presi- 
dent of the Indiana Society of Ohio, and as a patron of the Educational 
League for the Higher Education of Orphans. He was president of Tem- 
ple Tifereth Israel and of his B’nai B’rith district. As first president of 
Cleveland’s non-Jewish Federation for Charity and Philanthropy he es- 
tablished central budgeting, America’s first Community Chest (1913). 
His pattern was the Jewish federation for which he was an active worker. 
By the 1920’s there were about 200 such community chests in this 
country.'° 

The new approach that distinguished the Jewish federations is 
exemplified in a simple decision of the Indianapolis coalition of societies 
which had been forged in 1905. There was a tubercular immigrant hucks- 
ter in town who struggled hard to support his wife and six children. The 
ladies of the Hebrew Benevolent Society occasionally gave him a basket 
of food; apparently that was the best they could do. The federation how- 
ever sent him to Denver, took care of his family, and when he returned 
cured, it provided him with living quarters out in the open. He lived to be 
almost eighty, reared a family that became affluent and respected for its 
generosity to the community." 

By the end of the first two decades of the new century there were 
about fifty federations all differing in size, budget, scope, and accomplish- 
ment. Without exception their authority was constantly expanding as 
they limited the right of the individual affiliates to solicit funds. The con- 
cept of union was in the air; thirty-eight Jewish women’s societies in Bal- 
timore united into a federation of their own. As these united groups be- 
came more and more inclusive they moved forward hesitantly to initiate a 
modest degree of communal planning. This was a laborious process, for 
loyalty to a pet charity often took precedence over the welfare of the 
client or of the community. By 1920 the Jewish federations ran into new 
difficulties. The Community Chests, fixing their grants at a relatively low 
level, could not meet the higher standards of relief which the Jews had 
established for their suppliants. Orthodox Jews would eat only kosher 
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meat, always more expensive. However, some of the financial problems 
were resolved in the 1920’s when the Jewish Welfare Fund was estab- 
lished. It provided subsidies for all needs, local, national, and international 
that were beyond the compass of the Community Chest: Jewish educa- 
tion, regional and national asylums and hospitals, defense societies, help 
for impoverished Jews in transatlantic lands. The Community Chest 
could not make grants for sectarian purposes.'? 


EAST EUROPEAN FEDERATIONS IN THE 
AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 


Though the Boston Jewish charity coalition included one East European 
society the organizations of the newcomers were as a rule not included in 
the federations. Mutual suspicion between the two groups was strong; the 
natives looked askance at the Russian congeries; the East Europeans 
would not surrender control of their charities; they could not forget they 
had been, still were, snubbed. The result of this hostility was a dual sys- 
tem of charities and even of federations. In the transmississippi West, the 
Slavic newcomers were often the Jewish Pilgrim Fathers, for those areas 
were not really settled until the late nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 
ries. Chicago, Rochester, Baltimore had rival federations, one 
“Downtown,” the other “Uptown.” Yet there were times when the two 
groups cooperated: laws were needed to protect deserted wives; the por- 
tals to America had to be kept open for the oppressed Jews of Europe. In 
some towns, such as Des Moines, Omaha, and Denver, the East Europe- 
ans joined in the creation of the federation. As early as 1904 the New 
York communal leaders made an unsuccessful effort to coopt the Down- 
towners. In all communities, in both groups, attempts were constantly 
being made by conciliatory leaders to effect a detente. By the third decade 
of the twentieth century the rival federations merged; the newcomers, 
now Americanized and economically successful, had become Salonfaehig. 
The “Russian” and the “German” Jewish communities were passing 
away. An “American” Jewish community was in the making.” 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE FEDERATION SYSTEM 


There were those who criticized the new charitative confederation. They 
pointed out that with the advent of the Community Chest which sup- 
ported the Jewish philanthropic complex, Jews were losing touch with 
their givers, their own people. This was bound to hinder the development 
of a Jewish community. Yet this alienation, if it ever took place, was of 
very short duration. The speedy rise of the supplementary Jewish Welfare 
Fund restored and heightened the relationship between the individual 
donor and the Jewish community. Another criticism—and it is probably 
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true—is that the thrifty federations discouraged the rise of new, necessary 
institutions and facilities. The accusation was also made that this philan- 
thropic power league dominated by self-perpetuating wealthy cliques dis- 
couraged new participants. This was true but this had always been true of 
most large institutions. There was still another problem, an irreconcilable 
one. Most of the money was given by a very small coterie. These givers 
demanded and were accorded commensurate authority in accordance with 
the Yiddish dictum: “He who gives the pay has the say.” There were 
other difficulties. As volunteerism disappeared interest lessened. Clients 
complained with some justification that the personal touch was missing in 
organized philanthropy; there was little relationship between the giver 
and the receiver. “The gift without the giver is bare.” Yet in every large 
operation the gap between the two was almost inevitable. The new mana- 
gerial stance was bureaucratic, it appeared arbitrary. It was inherent in any 
federation where there were investigatory procedures." 


VIRTUES AND VALUES IN FEDERATION, 1895-1920 
The Return to Communal Philanthropy 


The defects and the virtues of federations were inevitable; these new in- 
stitutions were the children of their times. Like the Gentiles the Jews, 
too, had created large-scale charitative confederations to meet their 
mounting problems. The general public was social-minded; welfare funds 
were raised; social legislation was enacted; professionals—not amateurs— 
were recruited to manage the large philanthropic organizations that were 
now forged to cope with the needs of the impoverished. In their formal 
structuring the Jews were influenced by the general charities and their 
theoreticians, but once organized these Jewish beginners tended to outdo 
their instructors and to become exemplary. It is historically ironic that in 
putting together this new union of societies at the turn of the century the 
Jews were back where they started in the late seventeenth century. In 
principle they were returning to the original colonial pattern of the com- 
munity as the sole philanthropic agency. As autonomous societies in large 
numbers emerged in the early and mid-nineteenth century the one overall 
community welfare agency practically disappeared except in the small 
towns. In the middle and late nineteenth century the proto-federations 
arose to coordinate a few of the charity associations. Finally in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries the federative process became 
more intense. This was manifest in the single annual drive, the allocation 
of funds, intimations of expanding oligarchic control, and the faint begin- 
nings of communal planning. 

What did the federation do for Mr. Cohen who had come upon hard 
times? It gave him relief—which the older benevolent societies would 
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also have given him—and better service than he had ever secured before 
although he would be the first to deny it. Good record keeping put the 
imposter out of business, thus leaving more money for the respectable, 
the deserving poor. The standard of relief was higher and may even have 
influenced the non-Jewish general agency to do better by its clients. The 
federation labored conscientiously to help the immigrant make a place for 
himself; it assisted him to move out into the smaller towns where the 
competition was less keen; it encouraged him in a number of ways to in- 
tegrate himself into the American body politic. The Jewish family visitor 
was nothing if not pragmatic. Unlike some sectarian evangelical Chris- 
tian social workers, he did not want to “save” the Jew religiously; it was 
not his concern to produce better Jews; his job, after dispensing relief, was 
to make his client a self-supporting member of the community in which 
he found himself. 


THE FEDERATION AND THE INCREASE IN FUNDS RAISED 


The federation benefited the businessman and if in the long run it cost 
him more, and it did, he did not murmur overly much. The single annual 
drive had rid him of the almost daily annoyance of solicitors and sup- 
pliants. More money was raised because there were more Jews. The base 
of givers was broadened; fund-raising rivalry was diminished; the costs of 
collection were reduced. Not having to spend time raising money the 
professional workers had more time to service their clients. During and 
after World War I the fund-raising apparatus was expanded and refined 
to meet the demands for the millions of dollars needed to save European 
Jewry. Larger sums were now available; Jews were prosperous; they were 
learning to give, and of course now there was tax deductibility. The lead- 
ers knew how to cajole or shame the givers into giving. In the next gen- 
eration the cojoined federation and the welfare fund was to become a gar- 
gantuan enterprise. Ultimately the federation was a financial success: in its 
first fund-raising attempt Boston collected about $12,000; in 1960, in a 
much larger community, it could boast of a budget of almost 
$11,000,000.'¢ 


THE FEDERATION AND THE CONCEPT OF COMMUNITY 


The American mood in the early twentieth century was nationalistic, im- 
perialistic; there was a strong tendency toward centralization in govern- 
ment, large-scale integration in business and industry. Faintly, to be sure, 
the Jewish federation reflects these trends in its drive toward union and in 
its joint fund-raising with the Community Chest. There was an incipient, 
developing sense of social responsibility in the Jewish community, a dim- 
inution of the parochial. In the early years of the twentieth century some 
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Jewish social workers finally began to relate their goals, their work, their 
thinking to the community rather than to one society or even a group of 
societies. There was a gradual enlargement of purpose from the simple 
granting of relief to concern for Jewish communal well-being. The feder- 
ation and its cohorts wanted to harness the total Jewish community to 
meet the needs of the immigrant masses, to unite all despite differences of 
ethnic backgrounds and religious practices. 

The federation became an accepted agency because of its neutral char- 
acter. Jews as a total group would not rally around the synagog or even 
Zionism; each was controversial. The community could agglomerate 
around the concept, the challenge of ever-recurring European disasters. 
Non-religious and even anti-religious Jews found it easy to identify with 
their people through philanthropic agencies. There has always been an 
invisible Jewish community in the United States, a sense of historic con- 
sciousness, of collective identity. There was never a patent total Jewish 
community in this country in any city of size, certainly not in the nine- 
teenth century. It was the federation in the early 1900’s that brought to 
the surface a formal visible community; by the mid-twentieth century it 
had achieved a substantial measure of success, combining disparate groups 
all the way from the Orthodox on the right to would-be assimilationists 
on the left. 

However there is this reservation that must be emphasized. Because 
the synagog was no part of the federation, except in isolated smaller 
places, the community which the federation was helping to create and to 
fashion could never be complete. The synagog, an institute of conscience, 
religious belief, and prejudice, could not be subject to any other agency. It 
could be subject only to its own partisan self. This is not to imply that 
federation leaders of that day were non-religious. Many of the important 
communal notables were active in their synagog. Up to the 1880’s, at 
least, the philanthropies were close to the synagog though not part of 
them. When the federations were brought into being, the rabbis were 
often important policy makers especially in the smaller cities. De facto 
there were always people to forge a bridge between the synagog and the 
charities. 

Finally it was only when the natives and the older German immi- 
grants saw fit to coopt the numerically preponderant East Europeans that 
the federation became truly communal. This was perceptible by the sec- 
ond quarter of the twentieth century. New York, however, is the out- 
standing exception in this process of community creation. It was, it is, too 
big. Almost one-half of America’s Jewry then lived in and around that 
city. Though gallant attempts were constantly made, it has never evolved 
as a Jewish community dominated by one inclusive powerful federation. 
The New York Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, and most other local 
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Jewish charitative complexes throughout the country projected com- 
munal plans for the future. Yet even in the late twentieth century the fed- 
erations did not become effective communal planning agencies despite 
their new concern for recreation, culture, and education. 


THE WELFARE LEADERS 


The federations were built by lay workers of culture, education, and often 
of wealth, men and women interested in social work in its widest conno- 
tation: philanthropy, recreation, education. Each individual selected a fa- 
vorite field of endeavor and then went to work; thus many of them be- 
came specialists. Some of these men and women who were interested in 
reforming and helping society at large limited their activity to the larger 
general community. They labored for better hospitals and nursing, more 
health care, free or cheap lunches in schools; they fought communicable 
diseases, especially tuberculosis, and insisted on the maintenance of sani- 
tary conditions in the home. Many of these Jews were not particularly in- 
terested in promoting the welfare of their own people though on occasion 
they worked with Jews, too; these marginal Children of Israel were pri- 
marily interested in humanity at large. The pre-Zionist Brandeis, his 
brother-in-law Felix Adler, his sister-in-law Josephine Goldmark, and 
even Lillian Wald are examples of this group. However, there were al- 
ways some Jewish welfare leaders—not particularly observant, to be sure 
—for whom charity was religion in action; it was their substitute for a rit- 
ual and a practice that had lost its meaning for them. There were one of 
two Jews of this type in almost every large town. Like many of their non- 
Jewish associates they, too, were interested in social salvation but they 
were ready to start with Jews.'® 

Women could have done more to build the Jewish federation; they 
were certainly able and interested; their labors in numerous Jewish chari- 
ties and in the National Council of Jewish Women attest to their local 
and national accomplishments; but the late nineteenth century was a 
man’s world; men dominated the welfare apparatus. Women were denied 
positions of leadership unless they were wealthy; then they were wel- 
comed on boards. Relatively, at least, there was a substantial number of 
Jewish women engaged in social work as volunteers and professionals. 
There were very few Jewish eleemosynary institutions where they were 
not present as dedicated workers. These women of competence played a 
part as devoted volunteers not only in the Jewish but also in the general 
welfare institutions of the non-Jewish community. They displayed an in- 
terest in kindergartens, public school work, and the consumers’ leagues. 
During this period most women engaged in Jewish social work were 
sympathetic to organized religion. Francis Stern of Boston is a good ex- 
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ample. She was a teacher in a Jewish school, but was also a notable dieti- 
tian and homemaker, a social worker of more than local repute. This was 
the woman who spelled out the close relation between income, food, nu- 
trition, and disease. Irene Lewisohn of the mining Lewisohns worked in 
the Henry Street Settlement where she served as a vocational counsellor, 
taught acting and dancing, and together with her sister Alice built the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. Another New Yorker, Rosetta Stone, served as 
a “friendly visitor” and worked closely with the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women to rescue delinquent girls. The president of the Baltimore 
Section of the National Council of Jewish Women, Rosa H. Goldenberg, 
was a Sunday School teacher, a leader in a Jewish sewing society, and in 
an organization to aid orphans. But she found time, too, to busy herself in 
a playground association, the state federation of clubs, and the Maryland 
Hospital for Consumptives. She was a typical Jewish clubwoman. 

The typical Jewish male volunteer social worker was wealthy, an im- 
portant businessman, one of the leaders of the city in which he lived. He 
was in politics; he was a banker or an industrialist, and very frequently, a 
Mason. But he was also a member of the local Jewish club, a person of 
note in the synagog, perhaps its president, and most often a Reform Jew. 
Those among them who were set on making a name for themselves were 
active in the B’nai B’rith and the head of a Jewish relief agency. However 
any Jew who was a businessman or a professional of some consequence 
and conscious of a sense of responsibility to his people could hardly escape 
service on the board of an important Jewish institution or society. Thus 
the Bostonian David A. Ellis who had served as an editor of the Harvard 
Law Review and in later years on the Board of Education gave time to the 
Sunday School, the YMHA, Mount Sinai Hospital, the local branch of 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and the Women’s (!) Club of the tem- 
ple. Bavarian-born Dr. Mark Blumenthal of New York City worked at 
Mount Sinai when it was still Jews’ Hospital. He organized it administra- 
tively. During the Civil War he volunteered as a surgeon and in postbel- 
lum years sat on the medical board of the United Hebrew Charities, 
worked with the YMHA, presided over the meetings of a Sabbath obser- 
vance association, and lent his support to the Jewish Chautauqua Society. 
He was the physician and one of the chief mainstays of a Jewish institu- 
tion for deaf-mutes where lip-reading and articulated speech, not finger 
and sign language, were emphasized. 

The Philadelphia William B. Hackenburg was a multifaceted federa- 
tion in himself. He went to work as a teenaged lad and prospered as a 
manufacturer of sewing and machine silks. He served Philadelphia in sev- 
eral public charity associations and as a member of the Board of Inspec- 
tions of the County Prison. The list of his Jewish affiliations is long and 
most impressive. He worked with the Board of Deputies of American 
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Israelites and its successor the Board of Delegates on Civil and Religious 
Rights. It was for them that he organized, collated, and edited the 1876- 
1880 census of American Jews. He was involved in the labors and pro- 
grams of the Woodbine Land and Improvement Society and its agricul- 
tural college. Hackenburg was head of the Jewish hospital, presided for a 
time over the destinies of the local home for the aged, and was an impor- 
tant figure in the United Hebrew Charities and the federation that fol- 
lowed in its footsteps. The YMHA, the Foster Home, the Hebrew Educa- 
tional Society, and local congregations all recognized him as one of their 
most respected leaders. In the 1880’s he served as the secretary of a mass 
meeting called to protest the outrages against the Jews of Russia, and 
when the Slavic refugees began to crowd the local port he did what he 
could to help them. This catalogue of his societal affiliations is in no sense 
complete; he was in almost everything worthwhile. 

Israel Cowen of Chicago ran unsuccessfully for a judicial post on the 
Democratic ticket; surprisingly he was able to induce a Republican Na- 
tional Convention to include an anti-Russian plank in its platform be- 
cause the czarists persisted in refusing to honor the passport of American 
Jews. Cowen, a synagogal lay leader, was in the forefront of those who 
sought to further the B’nai B’rith, the Board of Delegates on Civil and 
Religious Rights, the National Jewish Hospital, the nation-wide Hebrew 
Sabbath School Union, and the Chicago based Agriculturists’ Aid Society. 
Out west in Portland, Isaac N. Fleischner, one of the town’s leading citi- 
zens, served on the city’s Board of Charities. He was a director of the 
school board, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, and treasurer of 
the Open Air Sanatorium. The Jewish Concordia Club and the B’nai 
B’rith elected him as president. In between his duties to the Jewish and 
general communities and his successful business, he found time to write 
fiction for the local press. Louis A. Heinsheimer of New York City was 
another humanitarian for whom social work was a passion; his devotion is 
paralleled only by the efforts of men like Hackenburg and Max Senior. 
Nothing mattered to him, it would seem, but the welfare of his fellow- 
men, in this instance New York Jewry primarily. He wore an old hat 
which one of his charges would have disdained and on one wintry day 
pulled on his rubbers not because it was wet or snowy outside but because 
his shoes were worn through. Yet he gave thousands to the poor and left 
a million dollars with the hope that it would help establish a New York 
charity federation.’ 


PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS AND THEIR SSHOOLS 


Heinsheimer was a volunteer worker, not a professional, though indubita- 
bly skilled. A professional may be defined as a paid worker with a certain 
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standard of competence. Among the professionals of this period were set- 
tlement house workers, executives of relief societies, probation officers in 
juvenile courts, chaplains in jails, teachers in immigrant vocational 
schools. Asylums, homes, and hospice-hospitals were all run by these paid 
technicians. Prior to 1900 probably not a single administrator had learned 
his craft in an academic institution. There were then no schools to pre- 
pare these professionals. They learned on the job. Eager to employ trained 
personnel some Jewish agencies began to award scholarships for study as 
early as the 1890’s. With the dawn of the new century, colleges began to 
offer formal courses in philanthropy. By 1903 the Jewish Chautauqua So- 
ciety offered a course in social work. This interest of the Society certainly 
stems from its chancellor, Henry Berkowitz, who had spoken and written 
on social questions ever since the late 1880’s. In 1913 Boris Bogen, while 
still in Cincinnati, gave a course in philanthropy which was attended by 
some of the students of the Hebrew Union College; two of these occu- 
pied important welfare posts in later years in Milwaukee and in New Or- 
leans. By 1920 there were at least fifteen schools teaching social work in 
this country. 

Samson Benderly, director of the Bureau of Jewish Education in New 
York, opened a school for Jewish communal workers in 1916 under the 
auspices of the chartered Kehillah (Jewish Community) of New York 
City. Benderly came forward with a radical proposal. He envisaged the 
community as a whole, not as a series of separate associations, and he 
wanted to train young men and women for communal service though 
they might well limit their energies to specific fields of work such as edu- 
cation, philanthropy, the settlement houses, or the YMHA’s. His school 
faded away but he did succeed in influencing profoundly a number of 
young men and women who later became educational leaders and pi- 
oneers in communal work. In thinking of Jews in communal terms, as an 
urban totality, Benderly was generations ahead of his time. It was not un- 
til 1925 that the Graduate School for Jewish Social Work was established 
despite the opposition of some Jewish workers who saw no reason for a 
sectarian training institution. 

Professionalism made headway but slowly among Jews. Economy 
may well have prompted many charity boards not to employ paid person- 
nel. Thus as late as 1909 the president of the Philadelphia federation had 
to defend himself for hiring, for the first time, a full-time worker. A study 
made that same year reveals that in almost 1,200 Jewish agencies there 
were only seventy-three professionals. Social work as a profession mani- 
fested itself among Gentiles as early as the 1870’s. The Jews of that de- 
cade also saw the need for welfare administrators to effect an organization 
of their own; by 1885 they had created a national association of the men 
in the field, and from the 1890’s on there were paid agency heads in sev- 
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eral cities. By the second decade of the next century a number of very 
competent men were serving as executives of federations. Competent, 
full-time directors were an essential; the charity load among Jews and 
Gentiles was very heavy; every eighth American needed some form of re- 
lief around the year 1904, so it was said. The need among Jews was not 
quite that urgent but volunteers could no longer do the job by working 
but a few hours every week; the day had passed when prominent business- 
men could assemble, doff their top hats, and proceed leisurely to study 
every application for help. The town worthies could not spare the time; 
they had to delegate responsibility though they probably did it reluc- 
tantly. Without the professionals there could be no large-scale effective 
federation.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROFESSIONALS 


Some of these executives were misfits; a social work job was often a man’s 
last recourse: a rabbi who was fed up with the rabbinate or unable to hold 
a job, a businessman who had come down in the world, or a woman who 
was willing to work for less. Even in the early twentieth century social 
work was not a status profession among Jews. Many immigrants, among 
them East Europeans of culture, education, and ability, were recruited. A 
number of the professional workers became very successful practitioners 
despite bosses who often looked on these men as hired hands. There were 
a few boards where the superintendent was not even permitted to be pres- 
ent at board meetings. The goal of the professionals was to aid their 
clients who had fallen victim to the evils of the industrial system. They 
were interested in amelioration, not revolution; they were not aiming for 
radical changes in society at large; they were trying to be efficient in the 
best American business tradition. Unlike the Christian Endeavor pietists 
and the Orthodox Jewish traditionalists who were in hot pursuit of good 
deeds as a passport to paradise, these modern social technicians were fired 
by no religious zeal. They employed what they conceived to be the 
scientific method; they investigated each case, analyzed the facts dispas- 
sionately, and labored to eliminate dependency.”! 


THE POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE VALUES OF PROFESSIONALISM 


Was the “pro” good for the community? Did he do an effective job ad- 
ministering eleemosynary institutions, helping the sick and the indigent? 
The new administrator and his board did much to stop multiple drives 
and to cut down on duplication of efforts and expenditure. The profes- 
sional maintained liaison with charities in other towns and helped turn 
the orphan asylum around by dispersing into private homes. He employed 
objective criteria in case study, counseled his clients, established higher 
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standards of relief for those in distress, and strove constantly to improve 
himself professionally. There are some who believe that the businesslike 
character of the federations and the objective approach of the new type 
investigators were not unmixed blessings. Many federation workers 
tended to forget, in the exercise of welfare technology, that they them- 
selves were human beings and Jews. Their apparently detached approach 
often brought down on their heads the maledictions of their Yiddish- 
speaking clients; in the Christian charities critics spoke caustically of a 
cautious statistical Christ. Were Jesus to return he would be jailed as a va- 
grant! When there were many separate charity organizations there were 
many volunteers, but with the growth of the federations and the trained 
men and women, the devotees could not give of themselves. They re- 
sented the loss of their role in the arena of beneficence. For many Jews 
the annual subscription was the only tie to deeds of loving kindness; the 
poor became a remote concept. Some social workers did a good job but 
seemed to evince little interest in Jewry itself; their neutrality in things 
Jewish brought them within the ambit of the secularists, if not of the as- 
similationists. It is not improbable that some of these administrators were 
even devoid of Jewish ethnic sympathies; an anti-Jew, however, would 
not have been tolerated. 

There were social workers whose cosmopolitanism induced them to 
look upon the synagog as a parochial institution. They were conscious of 
the fact that few synagogs took a strong stand on social issues. Some of 
these men were not interested in blending ancient Jewish traditions and 
the modern philanthropic process; these were the professionals who could 
see no value in a separate Jewish social work school. Sometimes there was 
even a veiled hostility between the federation and the synagog. But here 
the causes were not solely ideological, but personal as well. By 1920 the 
federation and the synagog were, unwittingly at least, rivals. The federa- 
tion executives sought autonomy, more recognition, more power in the 
community. The antagonism that now emerged was directed against the 
Reform rabbi. Envy played its part here. The rabbi of the temple was a 
force in the community, an intimate and a member of the federation 
board; the rabbi had high status and enjoyed an excellent salary. (This sit- 
uation was to change radically fifty years later as the federation became 
all-powerful and the rabbis were relegated more and more to the role of 
reciting the magical formulae). The Reform rabbi of the 1890’s and early 
1900’s tended to patronize the social workers; prestige in those days lay 
not in the office of the United Charities but in the pulpit, in representing 
Jews vis-a-vis the Gentiles. 

Yet despite this coolness between the representatives of these two dis- 
ciplines—religion and charity—despite the conviction of some profes- 
sionals that rabbis were talkers, not doers, individual rabbis were notable 
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activists in the world of philanthropy; a few served as labor arbitrators. 
Many influences led the rabbis into social work: the Charity Organization 
Movement, the Social Gospel, the institutional church or synagog, the 
muckrakers, the writings of distinguished Christian philanthropy experts, 
the impact of the Progressive Age, and, of course, concern about the well- 
being of the worshippers he led. There were at least twelve rabbis who 
were in charge of important social agencies, including the United He- 
brew Charities of New York City. A number of these quondam clergy- 
men were also poets, Hebrew teachers, Zionist leaders, writers. 

Pulpit rabbis were supporters and board members of Jewish hospitals, 
orphan asylums, settlement houses, and “Ys”; they were leaders in the 
general public philanthropic agencies. Rabbi Max Landsberg of Rochester 
served as president of the New York State Conference of Charities and 
Correction. The Indianapolis rabbi Morris J. Feuerlicht, son of Rabbi Ja- 
cob Feuerlicht, superintendent of a Chicago Jewish home for the aged, 
was an outstanding social-welfare worker. There was hardly a philan- 
thropy or charitable institution in Indianapolis where he did not make his 
presence felt, and he was finally appointed to the State Board of Charities, 
its first Jewish member. Felix Adler, Ethical Culture leader and erstwhile 
rabbi, and Stephen Samuel Wise of the Free Synagogue, founded welfare 
agencies of their own. For Wise social service was not a minor but an in- 
tegral part of the synagog. Influenced no doubt by Felix Adler’s work in 
the field of charity, Wise’s wife Louise Waterman Wise (1874-1947) or- 
ganized the Child Adoption Committee of the Free Synagogue in 1916. 
When Bogen in his book said that the divorce of the synagog from relief 
was a mistake, he was wrong; it had no choice; the job was much too big 
for it; the philanthropies had outgrown the house of worship as early as 
the post-Revolutionary War period. However by the beginning of the 
third decade of the twentieth century the Reform rabbis, through their 
Conference, had already turned to social welfare as a serious religious 
challenge. By 1918 after some ten years of effort, the Central Conference 
had followed in the wake of the Protestant and Catholic churches and 
committed itself to a program of social justice.” 


THE JEWISH WOMAN AS A PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORKER 


Though most paid workers in the charities were men there were always 
some women professionals. It was obvious that there would be a number 
of them because they had always carried the charity load; they were the 
nineteenth-century case workers. They held all sorts of jobs; they were 
found among the probation officers, as teachers in the charity kindergar- 
tens, as tenement house inspectors, and as co-heads of asylums. A woman 
served as the paid director of a large New York City sisterhood. Unlike 
some of their male confreres most of them cherished the synagogs; they 
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were not hostile to organized religion. One of these women became a 
vice president of the National Conference of Jewish Charities. Seraphine 
Eppstein Pisko (1861-1942) of Denver, effected a consolidation of the 
city’s general charities, served as president of a Jewish relief society, 
helped found the National Jewish Consumptive Hospital, and then or- 
ganized auxiliary groups for it in many major towns. Miriam Dessau 
Louis of New York City was a lecturer and district inspector for the New 
York Department of Education, president of the Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls, the author of its curriculum, director of the Clara de 
Hirsch Home for Working Girls, field secretary for the Jewish Chautau- 
qua Society, president of the committee that supervised the Mount Sinai 
Training School for Nurses, and a Sunday school teacher at Emanu-El. 
Miriam Louis was also one of the founders of the New York section of 
the National Council of Jewish Women and a prolific writer of poetry 
and articles for the press.” 


MALE JEWISH PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS OF NOTE 


Women attached to large Jewish philanthropic institutions were rarely 
accorded the opportunity to advance and never attained the recognition 
granted men in the field though a Sadie American could have held her 
own with any male. There were several distinguished toilers in this new 
discipline; Boris Bogen (1869-1929) was one of them. This Russian 
émigré received his Ph.D. here in the field of education, taught at New 
York’s Educational Alliance, the Baron de Hirsch School, the Hebrew 
Technical Institute, and directed the destinies of the Woodbine Agricul- 
tural School for several years. Then in 1904 he was called to head the 
United Jewish Charities in Cincinnati, to work as a field agent for the 
Conference of Jewish Charities, and, as it has been pointed out, to direct 
the Joint Distribution Committee in Europe during World War I. After 
the war was over he returned to America to administer the Los Angeles 
federation, and finally became the chief executive officer of the interna- 
tional B’nai B’rith. In 1917 he published his book, Jewish Philanthropy in 
the United States; his biography, Born a Jew, appeared posthumously. 
Equally distinguished in a somewhat different field of philanthropy 
was the Philadelphian Lee Kaufer Frankel (1867-1931). This social 
worker began his professional career as a chemistry teacher at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. In 1899 after working for years as a volunteer with 
the Philadelphia Jewish charities he was appointed general manager of 
New York’s United Hebrew Charities. Kaufmann Kohler tried to dis- 
suade him from accepting the position saying social work was a job only 
for unsuccessful rabbis. Frankel did accept, did magnificently, and worked 
hard to induce the New Yorkers to create a federated agency. After about 
ten years with the New York philanthropies Frankel was called in by the 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company to further the health of its policy- 
holders, especially those of humble station and little means. He created a 
new field in the industry, developing for it a health and welfare service 
designed to prolong the lives of the men and women who held policies 
with the company. He went into a Canadian town and demonstrated that 
infant mortality could be reduced from 300 per 1,000 to 79 per 1,000. 
The company rewarded him for his many achievements by making him a 
vice president. Admiring his pioneer efforts, his colleagues in the field 
elected him president of the American Public Health Association. Frankel 
was always active in Jewish congregational life, in the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society, the Joint Distribution Committee, and in the National Confer- 
ence of Jewish Charities which he also served as president. At his death 
the New York Times wrote: “Science in him became philanthropy.” 

It is not easy to compare notables even when they are in the same 
profession, but certainly Jacob Billikopf (1883-1950) is worthy to stand 
alongside Bogen and Frankel. Like Bogen, Billikopf was a Russian immi- 
grant. A fellowship from the National Council of Jewish Women en- 
abled him to study philanthropy at the University of Chicago; later he 
did graduate work in his chosen field. He learned his trade in New York’s 
United Hebrew Charities, the Industrial Removal Office, the Jewish set- 
tlement house in Cincinnati, and as head of the organized philanthropies 
in Milwaukee. From the latter city he went to Kansas City, Missouri, and 
it was there that his skills on behalf of the larger community flowered. He 
taught sociology and economics at the University of Missouri and worked 
for municipal baths, public night schools, a free legal bureau, remedial 
loans, public recreational facilities, and improved conditions for prisoners. 
In 1918 he had moved on to New York City raising money for European 
relief; the following year he became the executive director of the Phila- 
delphia federation. In the latter years of a long career that lasted for a half 
a century he also served as an arbitrator in the men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing industry, as a New Deal administrator, as a trustee of The Nation and 
The Survey, as chairman of the executive committee of the Howard Uni- 
versity board, and as president of the National Conference of Jewish So- 
cial Workers and its successor organization. During the Hitlerian period 
he aided German refugees and was particularly effective in furthering the 
University in Exile of the New School for Social Research. 

If men like Bogen and Billikopf ever cherished any hopes that they 
could radically limit poverty by the employment of modern techniques 
they were speedily disillusioned. But they did believe that they could do a 
better job than the volunteers and they were probably right. Ultimately in 
the second quarter of the new century, the academically trained techni- 
cians began to squeeze out the volunteers at almost all levels. The wealthy 
knowledgeable lay leaders were restricted to board supervision and in that 
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area seemed to have done a good job. On balance the professionals were 
an improvement over the goodhearted, kindly volunteers of the often 
ephemeral and ineffective fuel, food, sewing, and relief societies. 


NATIONAL JEWISH PHILANTHROPIC ORGANIZATIONS 


All through the nineteenth century the general, non-Jewish charitable 
societies of the country talked of federating nationally in order to ex- 
change views and to help one another solve their common problems. The 
most pressing of these was that of the transients who went from town to 
town seeking work or battening on the local charities and their modest 
treasuries. After the Gentile charities had come together in the late 1870's 
as the National Conference of Charities and Correction the Jews were 
quick to follow their lead. Plagued by wanderers and beggars, the United 
Hebrew Relief Association of St. Louis attempted in vain to call a national 
convention of Jewish charities to deal with the problem. It was more suc- 
cessful in 1885 for by that time the new immigrants had begun to arrive 
in substantial numbers. St. Louis, conjoined with Louisville Jewry, suc- 
ceeded in bringing together a substantial number of relief societies which 
in turn created the Associated Hebrew Charities of the United States. In 
St. Louis that year and in Chicago the following year the delegates fought 
the “tramp” nuisance. They wanted communities not to ship their poor to 
another town and railed against the Londoners and other Europeans who 
shipped their paupers to American shores. Their solution—one that was 
ultimately adopted and refined in later years—was to enact rigid transpor- 
tation and residence rules, to study each case thoroughly, to cooperate na- 
tionally, and to bend every effort to assist the poor in becoming self-sup- 
porting. Close to forty separate agencies joined the Association and agreed 
to abide by the rules. They did not. Many local groups would not affiliate 
even though the dues were but $2 to $10 a year. The modest fees were 
hardly the problem; the agencies feared that their autonomy would be 
impaired.” 

The social-welfare problems in the towns mounted with the rise of 
the immigrant numbers in the 1890’s. Lay social-welfare leaders decided 
that a national organization of the charities could no longer be deferred. 
In 1899, under the guidance and insistence of Max Senior, the National 
Conference of Jewish Charities (NCJC) was put together in Cincinnati. 
It was an organization of lay workers and a handful of professionals. The 
NCJC, a permanent organization, made its headquarters in the Ohio City 
for a number of years. Cincinnati was then a great Jewish center for it 
sheltered the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, the Hebrew 
Union College, the Central Conference of American Rabbis, and the He- 
brew Sabbath School Union, the chief institutions of the Reform Move- 
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ment. Agencies from twenty-four states were represented at the first 
NCJC convention which met in Chicago in 1900. The problems faced 
were no different than those which confronted social work in 1885 and 
1886. But now more than then they realized the need for administrative 
reform, professional guidance, and an adequate system of records. Here at 
this gathering the delegates spent time debating the issues that were to 
face them for the next generation: family relief, housing, removal of set- 
tlers to smaller towns, legal aid, vocational guidance, widow’s pensions, 
care of children, delinquency, and, above all, tuberculosis and Americani- 
zation. The relative merits of federating or the construction of a mono- 
lithic consolidation of all agencies were threshed out; they opted of 
course for the federative structure. 

There was no question now of the willingness of the agencies to co- 
operate. By 1918 the National Conference of Jewish Charities had 177 
constituent members in thirty-five states and in Canada. In 1908 the 
professionals in the East had formed a Society of Jewish Social Workers 
of Greater New York; three years later the National Association of Jew- 
ish Social Workers was established, and by 1918-1919 the “pros” and the 
agencies had merged to fashion the overall National Conference of Jew- 
ish Social Service with the hope that they could all work together. With 
the change of attitudes and posture came another change in name; in 
1936 the association called itself the National Conference of Jewish 
Communal Service. In those Hitlerian days the Jews huddling together 
defensively thought in communal, not institutional terms.” 


NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAUS 


Social workers were, it would seem, all agreed that better statistical data 
were needed if they were to measure their accomplishments and to plot 
the future. The American Jewish Committee which even then was reach- 
ing out to embrace Jewries across the seas created a broadly designed Bu- 
reau of Jewish Statistics and Research which it hoped would assemble all 
types of relevant data from religion to criminality. The New Yorkers of 
the Kehillah and a pre-federation group in that city set up their own Bu- 
reau of Philanthropic Research to help them evaluate their problems and 
needs. Their interest lay in children, delinquency, nursing, the blind, 
even credit unions, and when the New York federation finally emerged 
in 1917 this Bureau with an expanding staff became its investigatory arm. 
Two years later the two bureaus, augmented by the Field Bureau of the 
National Conference of Jewish Social Service all came together in a Bu- 
reau of Jewish Social Research. The new agency which reached out into 
the country as a whole was in a position to make surveys and to further 
intercity cooperation. In 1935 it became an integral part of the Council of 
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Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. Social work was becoming 
scientific, organized to a high degree. As early as 1920 the gross national 
product of the Jewish agencies was mounting into the millions. Charity, 
philanthropy, social service, social welfare, communal service—whatever 
protean name was adopted—had become big business. Even more 
significant these bureaus were another step, albeit a modest one, in the 
effort to create a structured urban community out of a group of atomized 
“benevolent” societies.” 


PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS 


As the federations, personnel, and welfare institutions began to increase at 
the turn of the century the professionals created a press of their own. As 
in many other facets of philanthropic work the non-Jewish agencies had 
pioneered here too for they had begun to issue journals in the 1880's, or 
no later than the 1890’s. The United Hebrew Charities of New York 
City published a magazine in 1891; in 1902 it appeared as Jewish Charity 
which later became the organ of the National Conference of Jewish 
Charities. For a time it was merged (1906) with a general, non-Jewish 
journal in the field. The fact that the Jews gave up a journal of their own 
would tend to show that many professionals made no distinction between 
a Jewish and a general approach to case work. By 1910, however, the 
Jews had resurrected the old paper as Jewish Charities; nine years later it, 
too, changed its name to conform to the newer modes of approach. Char- 
ity had become a pejorative word; the new title of the magazine in 1919 
was Jewish Social Service. In later decades this quarterly became the Journal 
of Jewish Communal Service; practitioners of the art and mystery of philan- 
thropy did not want to be associated with “charity”; as communal work- 
ers, Jewish civil servants in a way, they were upgrading themselves and 
raising their sights.” 


AMERICAN JEws HELP ONE ANOTHER 


Though most charity is of a local nature, Jews in the cities responded 
when they heard a cry for help from afar especially in periods of crisis. 
No matter how distant they were, societies, fraternal orders, and congre- 
gations helped their American coreligionists lay out cemeteries and build 
synagogs. It was not uncommon to lend or donate a Scroll of the Law to a 
new congregation. When Jews in Gainesville, Texas, decided to erect a 
sanctuary they did not appeal in vain to their coreligionists in Milwaukee. 
In the post-Civil War and Reconstruction periods Jews of the North did 
not hesitate to relieve impoverished congregations in the South. When 
natural disasters—floods, epidemics, fires, earthquakes—crushed a com- 
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munity, Jews throughout the country were generous not only to their 
own but to the distressed citizenry as a whole. The synagogal minutes of 
this country record generous responses to the victims of the Chicago fire, 
the Johnstown flood, and the San Francisco earthquake. B’nai B’rith 
lodges were quick to offer aid after the terrible disaster of the Triangle 
Waist Company fire (1911) when well over 140 girls and women lost 
their lives. Just about 100 organizations, individuals, and synagogs as- 
sisted Charleston Jewry when it sent out a call for help after the earth- 
quake of 1886.” 


UNITED STATES JEWRY SENDS HELP ABROAD 


On the whole American Jews responded rather liberally to appeals from 
fellow American Jews; they responded even more generously to cries for 
help from Jews abroad. Requests from foreign lands nearly always re- 
ceived precedence. Why was this? The American Jew was convinced that 
Jews here were fortunate; despite their complaints they knew this was the 
best country in the world for them. Jews abroad were not so lucky. Poor 
unfortunates! “We have to help them,” and they did. Even before the first 
Russian pogrom Myer S. Isaacs, a New York Jewish communal leader 
wrote: Because we have freedom here, we must help others abroad. Pleas 
for aid for foreign Jews came from lands where Jews were then oppressed 
and were to be oppressed for the next century: North Africa, Palestine, 
the Middle East, Eastern Europe. American Jewry’s relationship with 
World Jewry became closer toward the end of the nineteenth century. 
Not only did the new techniques of speedier communication intensify the 
feeling of kinship but American Jews were now more numerous and 
affluent, and had a growing sense of social responsibility. There was an 
ever-increasing improvement in methods of collection and transmission. 

American Jewry sent substantial sums to foreign lands to relieve the 
impoverished—and the middle classes, too—after periods of violence and 
terror. Thus, as in America, Jews assisted their transatlantic brethren after 
storms, floods, fires, and earthquakes. They aided the impoverished in 
Galicia find a new way of life in agriculture and industry. Even before the 
Civil War Palestine aid societies and the Board of Delegates of American 
Israelites raised money for foreign relief. In later years the work of the 
BDAI was carried on but ineffectively by the Board of Delegates on Civil 
and Religious Rights. The B’nai B’rith did a much better job. After 1906 
the American Jewish Committee, a nationwide relief and defense associa- 
tion, developed into an efficient and influential instrument, certainly in 
the area of political defense. Until his death in 1854 the philanthropic 
Moses Montefiore was America’s favorite disbursing agent. Prior to the 
second decade of the twentieth century relief was funneled through Euro- 
pean Jewish associations in Vienna, France, or England.*° 
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Nationalism moves in mysterious ways its wonders to perform. The 
German Jewish immigrants to America, who had suffered under disabili- 
ties at home, became very ardent German patriots during the Franco- 
Prussian War and raised funds for the Fatherland; the French Jews here 
were equally generous to France. The Franco-Jewish cultural agency, the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle (AIU), had branches in the United States 
which helped finance its cultural and educational programs in Moslem 
lands. The AIU supported French schools in the Balkans and in the ghet- 
tos of North Africa, Asia Minor, Palestine, and other Middle Eastern 
lands. Its agricultural school in the Holy Land was a boon to the Jewish 
settlers. When the suffering of Moroccan Jews who had fled to Spain dur- 
ing the Spanish-Moroccan War (1859-61) brought support from Jews 
throughout the world, one-third of all the money sent came from the rel- 
atively small American Jewry. Even the tiny Jewry of San Bernardino in 
distant California stopped quarreling long enough to make a collection 
for the North African victims. 

Jewish aid to Jews in Eastern Europe and the Moslem lands was not 
the concern solely of the AIU; American Jews had been sending money 
continuously to the ancient homeland since colonial times. They still do. 
All through the nineteenth century Jewry here collected funds to keep 
the schools and yeshivot open, to fight cholera, disease, and poverty; to 
maintain hospitals, orphan asylums, and libraries. During the early days of 
World War I money in large sums was poured in to save the colonists; 
American cruisers transported non-Turkish Jewish nationals to Egypt; a 
cargo of supplies, paid for by Jews here and destined to aid the starving 
Palestinians, was transported in the hold of a United States Navy vessel. 
Rumanian Jews suffered even more than the Palestinians because of the 
almost unremitting hostility of irresponsible officials in that country. Op- 
pression and disabilities were constantly accompanied by poverty. During 
the Balkan Wars in 1912-1913, the Jews of the United States, working 
with the established European Jewish philanthropic associations, did what 
they could to alleviate the distress of their coreligionists in the lands of 
Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, and Turkey. As usual American Jewry carried 
more than its share of the financial load.*! 


AMERICAN RELIEF FOR RUSSIAN JEWRY 


American Jewry’s real problem was the Russian-Polish complex where 
more than half of the Jews in all the world lived. The Jewish lot in Russia 
was never a happy one; in the 1860’s there was famine and economic dis- 
location; in the 1880’s riots and murder. From that time on American 
Jews found it necessary to intensify and increase their help as the pogroms 
increased in violence and as new disabilities were imposed. The looting 
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and killing in Kishinev in 1903 were traumatic for American Jews. They 
could not understand how such iniquities could occur in the enlightened 
twentieth century; they thought medievalism was long dead. The Ger- 
man Holocaust was to convince the Jews of a later generation that any- 
thing, everything, was possible in what turned out to be the worst of all 
possible worlds. The answer of the American Jewish community to Kish- 
inev and the sad days that followed was to rush to the relief of the East 
Europeans. Gifts of a magnitude never even dreamed of earlier began to 
pour into Europe. As time passed the thousands of dollars became millions 
and a day was to come when the relief agencies sent hundreds of millions 
to help save Jews in want or in danger. 

The real test of American generosity and organizational skill came in 
1914 with the outbreak of World War I. Then it was that Jewry here 
fashioned the largest relief operation in all its history. Jews in the Russian, 
German, and Austrian war zones suffered. Caught between the grind- 
stones of the advancing and retreating armies, thousands were uprooted in 
enforced evacuations. In addition there was no let up to oppressive Rus- 
sian legislation. In order to help East European Jewry the Jews here estab- 
lished three separate organizations: the American Jewish Relief Commit- 
tee of the upper middle-class groups; the Central Relief Committee of the 
Orthodox, and the Peoples Relief Committee of the labor and political 
leftist groups with Meyer London as its head. By 1914 these committees 
had already started to unite and in 1915 they emerged as the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, the “Joint” or the JDC. The Or- 
thodox and the laborites decided that discretion was the better part of 
valor. They needed the well-to-do natives and “Germans,” hence the 
“joint” approach. 

By 1914 American Jewry started to reverse the philanthropic flow 
that had started in 1731 when a London Sephardi Jew generously estab- 
lished a school on the transatlantic frontier, New York. This help from 
Europe was to continue up to World War I, documented eloquently by 
the devotion of the Alliance Israelite Universelle and the millions of 
Baron de Hirsch. And though American Jewry had been sending money 
to Moslem lands and to Europe for over a century, now in World War I 
the philanthropic role was reversed with a vengeance. The JDC became 
the chief rescue and relief operation for World Jewry. The forging of the 
Joint confirms the rise of American Jewry to World Jewish hegemony, a 
hegemony that was solidly based on numbers, wealth, organizational 
skills, and devotion to Jewry as a whole; above all it was a concomitant of 
the world power that the United States now exercised. 

President Wilson appointed January 27, 1916, as Jewish Relief Day. 
Jews and Christians collected about $1,000,000. Before the United States 
entered into the war in 1917, the JDC worked in Poland and the Balkan 
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lands to save whom it could; the victorious Germans were cooperative. 
After April, 1917, when the Americans broke with the allies the Joint 
worked for a while out of neutral Holland to help the Jews in the war 
zones. The armistice and the peace treaties created new problems for 
American Jewry as it engaged in a vast program of postwar relief and re- 
construction. The lands once occupied by the Slavic and Germanic ar- 
mies, the homelands of millions of Jews, were in a chaotic condition. 
There was famine and the breakdown of society. The political changes 
brought little relief to oppressed Jewry; Poland and Rumania were deter- 
mined to limit or to deprive the Jews of the rights accorded them by post- 
war treaties. Boycotts and attacks reached their tragic climax in the 
Ukraine when thousands of Jews were massacred. 

The Joint, working closely with American government-sponsored re- 
lief agencies, set out in 1919 to resurrect war-devastated European Jewry. 
Much of the money collected and dispatched abroad by American Jews 
was distributed by non-Jewish agencies; some of it therefore was used to 
alleviate the distress of non-Jews many of whom were bent on denying 
Jews elementary civil and political rights. The job of reconstruction in 
Eastern Europe that began in earnest in 1921 was a massive one requiring 
the rescue of children, medical care, economic aid, and cultural reclama- 
tion. One traditional escape route for Jews caught in European dislocation 
and oppression had become incredibly difficult. The Immigration Act of 
1921 had almost closed the gates to this land. Those who could not emi- 
grate and remained were ultimately rehabilitated in their old or new 
homes in Poland, Austria, and Russia. To accomplish this end American 
Jewry raised and spent millions. It is tragic to reflect that many who were 
thus saved were kept alive only to perish in the 1940’s in the gas cham- 
bers of the Germans.*? 


SOME FACTs AND CONCLUSIONS ON SOCIAL WELFARE 


It is patent that when an American Jewry of some 250,000 Jews in 1880 
increases about 400 percent in two decades that it would be faced with 
problems of social welfare; most of the newcomers were almost without 
means. Nevertheless only a relatively small percentage of the newcomers 
turned to the agencies for relief. The East Europeans helped themselves 
by establishing hundreds of tiny self-aid societies and within a decade or 
less most of the immigrants required little help from anyone. Many had 
even begun to contribute to the charities. Ultimately the mutual-aid 
groups faded away; they were no longer necessary. This is certain: even 
those in need did not appeal to the general (non-Jewish) relief institu- 
tions. In Buffalo in 1911, of the 6,408 families that asked for help from 
the public agencies, only six were Jews. Newcomers stayed away from 
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their own Jewish societies also unless they were in dire distress. During 
the fiscal year of 1904 the United Hebrew Charities of New York inter- 
viewed 10,334 applicants for help; only 35 of these applied for help prior 
to 1889. The vast majority of newcomers had learned to support them- 
selves. Contrary to a popularly accepted and distorted notion, the metro- 
politan Jewish ghetto was not full of paupers and consumptives.** 

The achievement of American Jewry in the area of relief, social wel- 
fare, is in some respects a remarkable one. Sixteen years after the teenaged 
Schiff landed in New York City he witnessed the arrival of the first vic- 
tims of the Russian pogroms and the attempts of a small American Jewry 
to help those in need (1881). Within a decade the émigrés were learning 
to help themselves. By 1920, still in the lifetime of Schiff, there were 
over 2,000 charitative Jewish associations, societies, and institutions in a 
community that was at least thirteen times as large as that of 1880. Every 
possible facet of relief was covered. At first glance there appears to be cha- 
otic duplication, but there is less of this than is usually assumed. In the 
American commercial sense many of these eleemosynary groups were not 
efficient but they did a job, after a fashion. Each society carved out a niche 
for itself and there is no record that the truly needy were denied aid. 

The various types of family service agencies made provision for chil- 
dren, the sick, the consumptive, the aged, and families that had come 
down in the world. The landsmanshaften took care of their members. 
Group work was carried on by the “Ys,” the settlement houses, the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, and the vocational schools which were 
concerned in the main to help the young integrate themselves into the 
economy of America. National societies sent Jews southward and west- 
ward to settle in the small towns; they trained a few to work on the farms, 
they brought the amenities and a few delicacies to the soldiers in the 
camps, and they helped establish community centers in the postwar 
world. Under the impact of concepts that had revolutionized American 
commerce and industry the Jews began to federate their charities; the 
watchwords of the day were words such as efficiency, order, system. This 
new institution, the federation, systematized social work, and building on 
older attempts introduced the single annual fund-raising campaign, allo- 
cated funds, an expanded institutional, conceptual, and charitative out- 
reach, and for the most part offered improved services to its clients. 

By the 1920’s the federations, manned increasingly by professionals 
and convinced of the value of their work, slowly started to shift from a 
federative system of agencies to a monolithic one embracing as many of 
the community agencies as it could absorb. They were not altogether suc- 
cessful in this centripetal drive but they have consistently moved forward 
in that direction, unwittingly at least. In order to be more effective in 
their work and to prepare themselves for some form of local and interur- 
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ban planning the professionals and their lay associates established national 
associations, research institutions, and a press of their own. By 1914 the 
professionals, their bosses, and the Jewish masses here were ready, able 
enough, and affluent enough to bring massive relief to the millions of Eu- 
ropcan Jews engulfed in the tragedy of a world war. An American Jewry 
that only twenty-five years earlier desperately needed the huge gifts of a 
Baron de Hirsch now poured millions back into Europe. “The stone 
which the builders rejected is become the chief cornerstone” (Ps. 118: 
22). Giving and helping had become a huge enterprise in the Jewry of 
this land; in ensuing decades of the twentieth century it was to assume 
even greater proportions and by the latter decades become the greatest 
Jewish philanthropic enterprise in all history. 

On the whole the Jewish poor had it good. The established standards 
of relief were relatively high, higher it is said than those employed by the 
Gentile agencies. Heine once said that he who was poor and sick only 
compounded his misery if he was also a Jew. This was not true; the Jews 
took care of their own. In part this generosity toward the needy among 
their people was motivated by fear of what the Gentiles would say if Jews 
resorted to the public charities. The Orthodox Jewish religionist knew 
that helping a coreligionist was a divine imperative; the non-Orthodox 
believed that it was common decency to help the poor; they were both in 
agreement that they dared not ignore the outstretched hand of the impov- 
erished. 

By the 1920’s the federations were beginning to influence the non- 
Jewish charities which also began to adopt the one-time annual fund- 
raising campaign so that their professionals, too, could devote more time 
to client-service and to p.:aning. In some towns the programs of the Jew- 
ish federations had become exemplary. In Cincinnati the innovations of 
the United Jewish Charities were often so good that they were taken over 
by the city and other agencies. Thus it was that the city assumed responsi- 
bility for an employment bureau, nursery classes, a kindergarten, instruc- 
tion in English and in civics for immigrants, a nursing service, medical 
inspection of school children, vocational training, and special classes for 
handicapped and truants.* 


CHAPTER TWENTY 
ASPECTS OF JEWISH EDUCATION AND CULTURE, 
1860-1920: PART I 


INTRODUCTION 


iG Jewish life it is impossible to divorce the charitative from the cul- 

tural; Jewish welfare institutions, philanthropic in origin, were 
also social, religious, and cultural in intent. Sabbath Sunday schools which 
owe their origins to “Uptown” social workers, were more educational in 
nature than religious. Jewish culture is woven into the fabric of every as- 
pect of Jewish life and faith. Thus any analysis of Jewish education and 
culture as separate entities is unhistoric, un-Jewish in its approach. Unlike 
Christianity, Judaism is not merely a religion, a relationship to the Deity, 
it is much more; it is a many-faceted distinct way of life, a total all- 
embracing culture. And if culture must be defined, then let it be said that 
it is any activity of Jewish content that furthers the intellectual and emo- 
tional faculties and responses of the Jew. 

The Central European Jews who made their way here in numbers 
throughout the nineteenth century found an indigenous American Jewish 
culture awaiting them, a cultural communal structure that was already 
almost two centuries old. The Sephardim had established synagogs, 
schools, and charities; the Germans accepted these institutions, adapted 
them for their own use, and built new ones as the need arose. Not one of 
these was devoid of cultural quality or implications. Thus the Germans 
became a link in a cultural-education chain that stretched back to 1654 
and was destined to be strengthened and shaped anew by the traditions of 
constantly arriving newcomers. Among them were Slavic Jews who were 
sufficiently numerous to build a socioreligio-cultural community of their 
own as early as the 1850’s. All three American Jewish groups—Sephar- 
dim, Germans, and East Europeans—were synchronous; any treatment of 
them is complicated by their interplay. This difficulty is exacerbated by 
the fact that the newcomers, the Germans and then the Slavs, had to 
come to terms with the prevalent American complex of thoughts and 
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manners. Many of the basic institutions of the later nineteenth century 
were established by the Germans in order to integrate the newcomers into 
the German American community, but by 1900 at the latest, émigrés 
from the Slavic lands constituted the majority of the Jews in the United 
States. The history of the Germans, fathers and sons, from 1900 to 1920, 
is the record of a Jewish minority. 


GOALS OF THE GERMAN IMMIGRANTS 


Very few of the Central European Jews were illiterate; they brought with 
them a modicum of learning in the secular and religious areas. They 
could read the Hebrew prayers and were familiar with the traditional rites 
and observances; a few had subscribed to the German Jewish press back 
home. After their arrival their cultural goals remained Germanic; they 
loved the German language and its literature, yet they were equally set on 
being good Jews, German style. Jewish book learning in the German and 
English vernaculars was not discouraged. It was taken for granted that 
their boys would be bar mitzvah and join as “men” in the worship service. 
The new generation was expected to maintain a Jewish home though 
there was little agreement as to its essentials; every paterfamilias was a 
Moses in his own right. Above all there had to be continuity, loyalty to 
the group in this new and challenging setting. America and Judaism were 
also the goals of the incoming East Europeans but with this major 
difference: the East Europeans were much slower in accepting American 
culture. The German Jews, already Germanized, affected by Enlighten- 
ment liberalization were sympathetic to the national state and its culture; 
the Russians, rejected by the Panslavic Russian people and state were not 
Russified. To them, the state per se was suspect; it was the traditional en- 
emy who sought to destroy them culturally. It is no wonder that the East 
Europeans did not rush to embrace Mother America and to emancipate 
themselves from their religiocultural past. 


INFORMAL MEDIA 


The Central European emigrants of the six decades after 1860 sought to 
reach their Jewish educational goals through informal and formal media. 
American Jewry’s social and social-welfare institutions were also cultural 
in nature. This was true of the clubs, the “Ys,” the lodges, and the settle- 
ment houses; many of them had reading rooms, libraries, and occasional 
classes in Hebrew, Jewish history, and literature. The Philadelphia “Y” 
had 1,600 volumes in its library and the best collection in the country of 
American Jewish periodicals, to say nothing of an excellent magazine of 
its own. The antebellum lyceum enthusiasm, reinforced by the postbel- 
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lum Chautauqua interest in lecturing, stimulated a desire for popular lec- 
tures under Jewish auspices. If Judge Charles Patrick Daly appeared be- 
fore Jewish audiences it was to talk to them about Peter Stuyvesant and 
the Jews of New Amsterdam. Jewry listened to lectures on the Talmud 
and on Judah Touro; the Philadelphians were instructed by the Anglo- 
Jewish scholars Solomon Schechter and Joseph Jacobs. But the Jews of 
that day were anything if not ecumenical. Bayard Taylor and Carl Schurz 
did not address themselves to Jewish themes when they spoke to Jewish 
audiences. The latitudinarian Sinai Literary Association of Chicago was 
very much concerned in 1877 as the members debated: “Was Queen Eliz- 
abeth justified in beheading Mary Stuart?” At the other end of the spec- 
trum was the Jewish Educational Alliance of New York City which in 
the early 1900’s sheltered the Dr. Herzl Zion Club, a Hebrew-speaking 
society for teenagers. When a random visitor, an Uptown director of the 
Alliance, admonished the lads for speaking in a language which he could 
not understand, one of the youngsters asked him: “Would you feel the 
same way if we conducted our meetings in French or German?” The man 
blushed and walked out.' 

A Christian historian wrote in 1872 that societies for polite literature 
were increasingly popular among the Jews. Some of these groups, as in 
Chicago, were part of the congregation; many were semi-autonomous 
units in the “Ys”; most were on their own, drawing their membership 
from the community at large. Some, as in Madison, Indiana, were created 
to foster Judaism and to study its history. The initiate in that Ohio River 
town society had to pay fifty cents to join; dues were ten cents a week. 
Rosa Sonneschein, a rabbi’s wife, organized the Pioneers in St. Louis in 
1879. The members bragged that they were the first Jewish women’s lit- 
erary society in the United States; they were still alive in the 1890’s giv- 
ing a course in Jewish history. By the 1880’s even the East European im- 
migrants or at least the Russian intellectuals among them, never unaware 
of what the Jewish elite was doing, had come together as Seekers After 
Hebrew Literature (Dorshe Safrut Ha-Ivrit).? 

After the turn of the century when the Jewish youth, particularly 
those of Slavic background, began to enter colleges, Jewish culture clubs 
began to abound. The Yale men had their Hebraic Club to which Chris- 
tians were also invited. Oscar Straus who had written on Hebraism in co- 
lonial America was elected an honorary member and vice president. At 
that time, 1908, he was still Secretary of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. It is true that in very many of the literary societies the Jewish 
program was minimal but it was present. Curiously, in this the land of 
mergers and corporations, no effort was made as in Germany and in Eng- 
land to embrace these societies into one national whole, unless of course 
the effort to encompass the “Ys” since the 1880’s may be so deemed.? 
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Societal life was but one aspect of informal Jewish education. Jewish 
books in English, Yiddish, and German were popular as well. Few Ger- 
man Jewish books were printed after the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century but older German works were still used; the English and German 
translations that accompanied the Hebrew prayer books were a source of 
instruction; all the pulpits, Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox, brought 
learning if not enlightenment to the congregants. Equally important was 
the Jewish press which in German, Yiddish, English, and Hebrew 
influenced thousands. Emil G. Hirsch published his brilliant addresses in 
the Reform Advocate. Undoubtedly the most influential cultural force in 
the life of the individual was the community itself. Association with fel- 
low Jews furthered a Jewish enculturation, the Jewish way of life. 


FORMAL MEDIA AND THE SCIENCE OF JUDAISM 


In their search for religiocultural survival, committed Jews were apt to 
lean heavily on formal media. They put their trust in institutions that cul- 
tivated the arts and sciences. Scholars worshipped at the shrine of the Sci- 
ence of Judaism; they established a Jewish historical society and helped 
write the Jewish Encyclopedia. American Jewry grew intellectually through 
its libraries, its publication societies, its Chautauqua, its teacher training 
schools, its seminaries and colleges, its belles lettres, its press, and its 
schools. Among the formal disciplines nurtured on this side of the Atlan- 
tic by the 1870's, was the Science of Judaism, an objective historicocri- 
tical study of Jewish history and literature. This school of thought was 
something new in Jewish life. There were intimations of it in Italian 
Jewry of earlier centuries under the impact of the Renaissance, and Moses 
Mendelssohn’s (1729-1786) approach to Jewish knowledge had been 
modern, rational, even critical, but like Erasmus he never broke with tra- 
ditional authority. The new scientific “school” had its origins in Central 
and Eastern Europe in the early nineteenth century. It began in Germany 
with Leopold Zunz (1794-1886) and his Association for Culture and Sci- 
ence; it was speedily complemented in the Slavic East by the work of two 
choice spirits: Nachman Krochmal (1785-1840) and Solomon Judah Loeb 
Rapoport (1790-1867). 

Scholarly Jews everywhere embraced the new methodology in order 
to obtain exact knowledge; they wanted to determine their origins, how 
they had actually come into being. Influenced by German nationalism and 
romanticism they intensified their sense of ethnic pride and were eager to 
show an unreceptive world what Jews had accomplished in the past. 
Knowledge of Jewish achievements would, they hoped, expedite emanci- 
pation and speed the entry of the Jew into the European polity. Though 
this latter motivation was apologetic, hence partisan, the new social sci- 
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ence did open up the Jewish past in all its cultural phases. The Central 
European Jews, German-speaking, dominated the new discipline down to 
the day of the Nazis. As late as 1922 a young instructor at the Hebrew 
Union College desiring to do graduate work had no choice but to study 
in Germany; in 1922 Jacob R. Marcus began his studies at the Berlin 
Juedische Hochschule or Lehranstalt. The practitioners of the new meth- 
odology here in the United States were German immigrants trained 
abroad, East Europeans who had come under Central European influence, 
and American natives who had studied abroad or whose teachers here 
were Germans. Emanu-E] of New York used its scholarship funds to send 
students to Europe, primarily to Germany. Among the Americans who 
studied the new science abroad, natives or Europeans who had come here 
as youngsters, were Simon Tuska, Henry W. Schneeberger, Samuel Sale, 
Abram S. Isaacs, Emil G. Hirsch, R. J. H. Gottheil, Samuel Schulman, 
Bernard Drachman, George A. Kohut, Marcus Jastrow, Jr., and Felix 
Adler. American Jewry was in close touch with German scholars. The 
learned rabbis here did not forget to congratulate Zunz on his significant 
birthdays, and they commemorated the anniversaries of Rapoport, Za- 
charias Frankel, and other notables. Abraham Geiger carried on a corre- 
spondence with his colleagues here, and both Columbia and the Hebrew 
Union College awarded honorary degrees to Moritz Steinschneider, Jew- 
ry’s most distinguished bibliographer.* 


THE TRANSFER OF TRADITIONAL LEARNING TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Not all learned men genuflected in the direction of the new science, par- 
ticularly America’s Orthodox. One could be a very learned talmudist, yet 
remain untouched by the teachings of Zunz and Rapoport. America had 
sheltered many such rabbinic scholars since early colonial times; Abraham 
Rice, a talmudist, officiated in Baltimore in the 1840’s. The German rab- 
bis who began to arrive in that decade were at home in rabbinic literature, 
and by the time of the War of 1861 there were knowledgeable Hebraists 
in all parts of the country. Poets too were composing in Hebrew for the 
antebellum Jewish press. A transcontinental traveler (a schnorrer of qual- 
ity?) wrote and later published poems in honor of two San Francisco con- 
gtegations and a local jeweler. They had probably been generous to him. 
After the assassination of Lincoln, Isaac Goldstein of New York published 
an acrostic poem memorializing the martyred president. Most of these 
pre-Civil War Hebraists were not adherents of the new critical school.* 
Among the Hebraists who came to the United States in antebellum 
days were learned men from the Russo-Polish lands. A few were Maski- 
lim, “Enlighteners,” who were trying to harmonize Hebrew traditional 
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learning and Jewish practice with modern western culture. Thus they 
were not unsympathetic to the Zunzian school of thought. Some of them 
never succeeded in becoming social scientists because they were too 
deeply rooted in Orthodoxy. A man who may well have been an excep- 
tion was the Lithuanian immigrant Samuel Hillel Isaacs (1825-1917), 
who arrived here in 1847. By 1852 he was serving as a reader for the 
newly established Russian congregation in New York City; in later years 
he was a well-known Hebrew school principal. Isaacs was a learned stu- 
dent of rabbinic literature, an observant Jew, a modern cultured scholarly 
gentleman who wrote for the Hebrew, English, and Yiddish press on tal- 
mudic and cognate subjects. His brother-in-law who never settled in the 
United States was the scholarly Zebi Hirsch Filipowski who edited a six- 
teenth-century Hebrew chronicle and published erudite articles on the 
Hebrew calendar. Isaacs, too, was a calendarian. For many years he made 
his living as a cigar worker, owner of a small cigar factory, and as a 
wholesaler of leaf tobacco, a very common Jewish business. His home was 
a rendezvous for learned and scholarly men, a salon for Hebraists. 

Isaacs was but one of many East Europeans who found their way to 
these shores in the middle decades of the nineteenth century. A few of the 
learned ones among them continued their studies here; there were a num- 
ber of traditional study-houses on New York’s East Side. Litterateurs 
among them wrote for the Hebrew press in Europe and in Palestine. In 
1860 Rabbi Joshua Falk published a Hebrew commentary on the ethical 
talmudic tractate, The Fathers, this was probably America’s first rabbinic 
work. Seven years later a Hebrew broadside circulated among the Jewish 
electors in New York City asking them to cast their ballot for Albert Ja- 
cob Cardozo, a candidate for judicial office. Were there that many He- 
brew-reading citizens in the city? If not why circulate this appeal?® 

The East Europeans, observant for the most part, had so grown by the 
1870’s that they turned to their rabbinical leaders here peppering them 
with ritual, halakic questions. The rabbis in turn began to publish responsa 
to the queries from troubled faithful which flowed in from different parts 
of the country. “Can the Jew buy a church and then use it for a synagog?” 
After the 1881 Russian riots rabbinic scholars increased in numbers here. 
These were men of high intellectual quality, for in Russia and Poland 
where the professions were almost closed to Jews brilliant minds often 
gravitated to the rabbinate. Rabbinic law was in a way the common law 
for East European Jewry. These newly arriving religious leaders, who 
were soon found in many of America’s large towns and cities, wrote and 
published Hebrew works on homiletics, on talmudic tractates, on ritual 
practices, on kosher slaughtering, on the Bible, on ethics, and even on 
history. They were quick to engage in apologetics; the favorite targets for 
their polemics were Reform Jews and their new Judaism.’ 
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PRACTITIONERS OF THE NEw ART 


By 1900 these scholars had made America a land where traditional learn- 
ing was finding a new home. In their methodology most of these men 
trod the ancient paths; tradition—Orthodoxy—and historicocritical in- 
quiry were mutually exclusive. Yet there were exceptions; rabbis of the 
old schools were willing to accept and to apply the new scientific criteria 
as long as the Bible and the authority of the ancient traditions were not 
impugned. Among the devotees of the new social science were Slavic 
Jews like Judah David Eisenstein who had been here since the 1870's. He 
and others of his school had been influenced, probably, by East European 
periodicals which under German Jewish influence were committed to the 
new historiography. The United States was particularly receptive soil for 
the Science of Judaism because freedom of expression was almost com- 
pletely unhampered. Political conservatism and religious orthodoxy in all 
the lands east of the Rhine tended to hinder freedom of speech and ex- 
pression. Practitioners of the new science in America included liberal Or- 
thodox, the emerging Conservatives, and the Reformers. Scholars of the 
latter two groups were particularly zealous in transporting modern con- 
cepts from Central Europe to this country. A left-wing Chicago rabbi 
wanted to organize a society for the new science in this country but it was 
to be a good fifty years before a few savants gathered together to fashion 
the American Academy for Jewish Research. 

The first actual devotees of this art, Germans, had come here in the 
1830’s though there were immigrants in this country in the 1820’s who 
were in touch with the Zunzian group and were fully cognizant of its 
aims. Isaac Nordheimer was, it seems, the first of the new school to teach 
in this country. He came to the United States in 1835 after having earned 
his Ph.D. in Oriental languages at the University of Munich. He received 
an appointment, without salary, to teach Arabic and Syriac at the Univer- 
sity of the Cicy of New York. He probably made his living by teaching 
German and other languages, for he was an exceptional linguist. For a 
time he was employed by the Union Theological Seminary where he had 
to cope with zealous Christians eager to convert him. In 1838 Nordhei- 
mer began to publish his two-volume Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, the best to appear in this country in the nineteenth century. When 
he died in 1842 of tuberculosis he was only thirty-three years of age.® 

Nordheimer was but the first of a trickle of scholars, a thin stream 
that has never ceased flowing. The men who came here had learned their 
craft in the German universities or in Jewish teacher academies; a few had 
attended the modern rabbinical colleges, the first of which, Breslau, 
opened its doors in 1854. Some were rabbis; others were laymen; the dis- 
tinction is somewhat arbitrary for scholarly laymen who came often fol- 
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lowed the line of least resistance by taking rabbinical posts and assuming 
the title of rabbi and doctor. At least fifteen of these men were in this 
country by 1860. On the whole they were not productive; there was no 
seminary to employ them, and the universities preferred to invite Chris- 
tians to teach Hebrew. Those Jews who were fortunate to secure rabbini- 
cal appointments were too busy to do any sustained serious research and 
writing. Thus it was that most of these immigrant scholars produced no 
magnum opus. Despite the fancy salaries which a few received they were 
uprooted men, exiles. “How can we sing the Lord’s song in a foreign 
land?” (Ps. 137:4) 

Selig Newman (1788/1790-1871), who came to New York some- 
time in the 1840’s, was a native of Posen. He was a fine biblical scholar 
and taught Hebrew at Oxford where as an Orthodox Jew he had no pos- 
sibility for advancement. He published two Hebrew lexicons in London 
in the 1830’s and finally immigrated to the United States already a man 
of about sixty. Here in 1850 he prepared a polemical work, Challenge 
Accepted, denying that Jesus was the promised Messiah. Newman was a 
competent biblical scholar. One of his contemporaries, Moritz (Maurice) 
Mayer was a Forty-Eighter who first served as a rabbi in Charleston and 
then moved on to New York City where he practiced law. He was a Ger- 
man Ph.D., a good Hebraist, an active Jewish communal worker, and a 
translator of some of the writings of Geiger and of Salomon Munk, one of 
France’s most distinguished Jewish scholars,’ 

Men from whom one might have expected scientific works of quality 
did very little. David Einhorn and Samuel Hirsch wrote no monographs 
in this country. Hirsch’s son Emil Gustav, rabbi of a great congregation, 
found time to do some teaching at the University of Chicago, to serve on 
the editorial board of the Jewish Encyclopedia, and to write some articles for 
it. Adolph Huebsch, who had a fine pulpit in New York, had published a 
scientific work in Europe but after landing here wrote only an occasional 
article for the better European periodicals, including the scholarly Mon- 
atsschrift. His papers deposited in the American Jewish Archives by his 
son, the publisher B. W. Huebsch, indicate that he was a well-trained 
Semitist. What a pity. These men gained the world but lost immortality 
in the field of learning. This is particularly regrettable in the case of Sam- 
uel Adler who was superbly qualified to work in many areas. All that is 
left of his work is a collection of fugitive essays in German and in Eng- 
lish. His successor at Emanu-El, Gustav Gottheil (1827-1903), though in 
no sense comparable to Adler in the field of scholarship, was a learned and 
successful rabbi. In his communal accomplishments he was outstanding. 
He established a preparatory school for rabbinical training, edited a hym- 
nal, helped fashion the New York Board of Jewish Ministers in 1881, and 
organized the exemplary Emanu-El Sisterhood of Personal Service. On 
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his seventy-fifth birthday his friends endowed a lectureship in Semitic 
languages at Columbia in his honor."° 

Moritz Mayer had received his doctoral degree at Munich. Another 
alumnus of that school was Max Lilienthal who in the late 1830’s pub- 
lished some scholarly bibliographical notes on the Hebrew manuscripts in 
the Royal Library at Munich. Lilienthal was thus trained to do research 
but there were no libraries, no manuscript collections here where he 
could work. In his later years his scholarly interests were reflected in the 
Hebrew Review which he edited. His Cincinnati colleague and friend, Isaac 
M. Wise, aspired to be recognized as a scholar of repute but this accolade 
was denied him by competent contemporaries both Jewish and Christian. 
He was academically undisciplined. The yeshivah had left its mark on 
him. He was a curious mixtum compositum—to use his own phrase—of 
Orthodox belief, eighteenth-century rationalism, and nineteenth-century 
critical methodology. 

Wise’s future father-in-law, Jonas Bondi, a scholarly rabbi, speedily 
left the rabbinate to edit a Jewish newspaper; Wise’s friends Jacob Kohl- 
mayer (Kohlmeyer) and Isidor Kalisch were also men of learning. Kohl- 
mayer, rabbi in New Orleans, taught Hebrew at the University of Louis- 
iana. Kalisch, a native of Posen, was like Moritz Mayer a Forty-Eighter. 
He came here in 1849, occupied a number of pulpits, but it would seem, 
was not a very successful rabbi. He finally retired to New Jersey where his 
son Samuel was a prominent lawyer. Many years after father Isidor had 
been translated to the Academy on High, the son was appointed to the 
state supreme court by Governor Woodrow Wilson. Kalisch pére was a 
Hebrew and German poet, a frequent contributor to the American Jewish 
and European Jewish press, and author of a polemical work emphasizing 
the differences between Judaism and Christianity. 

As the nineteenth century drew to a close learned, cultured, and 
scholarly rabbis began to make their presence felt. Maurice Fluegel pub- 
lished essays in German, Rumanian, English, and French, writing on the 
Bible, Jesus, Paul, Mohammed, and the East Indian religions. Aaron 
Hahn of Tifereth Israel, Cleveland, a competent student of rabbinics, 
wrote an English work on talmudic dialectics. By 1897 the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary was already graduating rabbis who were to secure aca- 
demic appointments. One of these men, Henry M. Speaker, who had 
studied Talmud in his native Russia, served for a while as a prison chap- 
lain, worked as a journalist on Jewish newspapers, studied law, and finally 
became the principal of Gratz College." 
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JEWISHLY CONCERNED CULTURED LAYMEN 


Laymen interested in Jewish studies, men who were at home in the origi- 
nal literature or had read good secondary works, were never numerous in 
America but there were notable examples. The antebellum physician and 
college professor, Joshua I. Cohen of Baltimore, continued in the decade 
of the 1860’s to read and collect Hebrew books and to purchase incuna- 
bula. A younger contemporary of his who apparently knew no Hebrew 
was the brilliant and ambitious Leo Levi (d.1904), a lawyer and communal 
worker. Levi, a Texan who had read widely in Jewish history, goaded the 
American rabbinate, challenging it to define Judaism. He later became the 
international president of the B’nai B’rith and was widely acclaimed for 
his efforts to stem the persecution of the Jews after the Kishnev pogrom. 
The Hot Springs, Arkansas, Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital is named af- 
ter him. No less zealous in his Jewish loyalties but far more conversant 
with the Jewish sources was Lewis H. Dembitz (1833-1907) of Louis- 
ville. He had come to the United States in 1849 as a youngster with the 
Brandeis-Dembitz-Goldmark-Wehle clan. A successful lawyer who had 
written some sound works on land titles, Dembitz had somehow or other 
managed to acquire an excellent Jewish education and had kept up with 
the writings of the German masters in the Science of Judaism. He trans- 
lated biblical books for the Jewish Publication Society, wrote articles on 
the Talmud for the Jewish Encyclopedia, and in 1898 finished his Jewish 
Services in Synagogue and Home. In his personal religious life he was tradi- 
tional, observant, resisting the onslaughts of assimilation.'? 

It is an index to the growing importance of America as a burgeoning 
center for Jewish culture that Jewishly knowledgeable laymen increased 
in number by the turn of the century. Philadelphia alone provided an en- 
couraging environment for several of them. The Bohemian Lewis W. 
Steinbach (1851-1913), who had come to Philadelphia at the age of nine- 
teen, studied medicine and became a noted surgeon. His training in Jew- 
ish lore back home impelled him to continue his Hebraic and Judaic 
studies and to become a leader in the work of the Publication Society, the 
Jewish Chautauqua, and the New York Jewish Theological Seminary. 
The potentialities of America for natives who wished to work in the Jew- 
ish field are reflected in the career of the Philadelphian David Werner 
Amram (1866-1939). This practicing lawyer also taught law at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He was one of the city’s most active Jewish com- 
munal workers, a leader in the “Y,” Gratz College, the Publication Soci- 
ety, in Zionism, and in the Conservative religious movement. Amram 
contributed to the Jewish Encyclopedia, wrote on the Jewish law of divorce, 
and was the author of Makers of Hebrew Books in Italy (1909), a beautifully 
printed informative and scholarly work. 
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Much more eminent than Steinbach or Amram was their fellow Phil- 
adelphian, Mayer Sulzberger (1843-1923). Since he had come here from 
Baden at the age of six it is obvious that for all intents and purposes he 
was a native American. He grew up to become a distinguished judge and 
the first president of the American Jewish Committee (1906). In his ear- 
lier years he translated and published parts of Maimonides’s Guide for the 
Perplexed and in later decades after he had more leisure he wrote mono- 
graphs on the polity of the ancient Hebrew government and on the status 
of laborers in biblical days. In the technical sense he was no critical 
scholar but his writings evince an abiding interest in Jewish lore. In their 
pursuit of Jewish learning these Philadelphians were not unique; there 
were knowledgeable laymen in other cities. !? 


Major SCHOLARS AND THEIR DISCIPLINES, 1860-1920 


HARRY A. WOLFSON 


The United States of 1900 was home for close to 1,000,000 Jews. No 
wonder that there were a number of notable scholars here, men who were 
productive in the areas of history, philosophy, theology, rabbinics, Semi- 
tic languages, and Bible. Most were polymaths, competent to work in 
several fields; indeed few limited themselves slavisly to any specialty. It is 
worth noting that none of the professional historians was concerned with 
American Jewish history as a distinct discipline. It was not considered an 
area for serious Jewish research. Most American Jewish scholars were 
trained in the field of rabbinics; a knowledge of Hebrew and Talmud 
could not be exploited in a study of American Jewry. In those days the 
scholars here looked to Europe as their spiritual and cultural homeland for 
most of them were born across the seas. When World War I dealt an al- 
most fatal blow to Europe and cut off their scholarly roots it was too late 
for them to turn to American Jewish history as a life work. Indeed some 
of them, probably most of them even then, could not gauge the cultural 
potential of American Jewry. 

One of America’s three or four greatest scholars in the field of Jewish 
studies was Harry Austryn Wolfson (1887-1974), the Nathan Littauer 
Professor of Hebrew Literature and Philosophy at Harvard. When the 
appointment was made in 1925 this Jewish chair was the first to be en- 
dowed in an American secular school. It marked the beginning of a trend 
that by the late twentieth century witnessed the establishment of numer- 
ous Jewish chairs in many universities. At the time of his death Wolfson, 
one of America’s most illustrious humanist scholars, was working in the 
field of Jewish philosophy and its relations to the cultures it confronted, 
the Greek, the Arabic, the Latin. Wolfson, a Lithuanian, had come here 
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at the age of sixteen and worked his way through high school. After he 
won a scholarship and had gone through Harvard he traveled and did re- 
search abroad. He received his Ph.D. at his alma mater in 1915 and taught 
there but received no salary from the school; he was paid by outside 
sources. Harvard was actually about to let him go for the lack of perma- 
nent financing when the Littauer chair was established." 


PHILOSOPHY 


Wolfson belongs to a later period; all of his works were published after 
1925. There were however two men working in the field of Jewish phi- 
losophy by 1920, Isaac Husik (1876-1939) and David Neumark (1866- 
1924). Both were foreign born. Husik had come over as a young boy and 
is thus in reality American trained. Though he taught general philosophy 
at the University of Pennsylvania he was particularly interested in the 
works of medieval Jewish thought and wrote a very readable survey, the 
first of its kind, A History of Medieval Jewish Philosophy (1916). David Neu- 
mark also taught philosophy; from 1907 he occupied the chair at the He- 
brew Union College in Cincinnati. A native Galician, he was a very 
learned rabbinical scholar and a devotee of modern Hebrew literature. As 
a child prodigy—and this is not altogether unusual—he had started He- 
brew at two-and-a-half and his talmudic studies at six. His History of the 
Dogmas of Jewry began to appear in Hebrew in 1912; another Hebrew 
work, the History of Philosophy in Jewry, began to appear in 1921. It was 
based on German originals that were first published in 1907. “Pat” Neu- 
mark was popular with the students because of his cleverness, his wit, and 
his capacity to anticipate all the tricks in the repertoire of his teenage 
clientele. He received his name “Pat” because he sported a red beard like 
the stereotype Irishman of the stage. His importance lies not only in his 
writings—often controversial—but in that he helped American Jewry 
prepare itself for world leadership by synthesizing Hebraism, Judaism, 
and modern culture.'® 


THEOLOGY 


Philosophy and theology are closely allied. If there were few Jewish phi- 
losophers in this period, there were even fewer Jewish theologians. The- 
ology is a Christian métier, not a Jewish one. Jews save their speculative 
adventures for talmudic dialectics. The many-sided Solomon Schechter 
wrote Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (1909), an attractive well-written 
book in which he described the Jewish God concept and the election of 
Israel. The outstanding Jewish theologian of his day was Kaufmann Koh- 
ler (1843-1926), although he was actually more a historian of theology 
than a theologian. Geiger thought much of this young Ph.D. and when 
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Kohler sailed for America in 1869 the great German Reformer and 
scholar recommended him warmly to Samuel Adler. In his letter to the 
rabbi of Emanu-El Geiger voiced the hope that one day both Judaism and 
humanity would flourish in the new American republic. With the clarity 
and perspective that distance often lends Geiger sensed that Judaism 
might well come into its own on the transatlantic frontier. 

When the Jewish Encyclopedia was in the making it was inevitable that 
Kohler be appointed head of the department of theology and philosophy. 
The Society for the Promotion of the Science of Judaism in Germany 
commissioned him to prepare a work on Jewish theology. That the Ger- 
mans turned to him as the most eminent authority in the field was indeed 
a compliment to an American scholar. His book Jewish Theology appeared 
in German in 1910 and in a revised English edition in 1918. It is a sys- 
tematic presentation of the religious thinking of Jews throughout the 
ages, dealing with their concepts of God and His relationship to the 
world and the Jewish people. Kohler wrote voluminously; he com- 
manded the whole field of Jewish studies writing more than 2,000 articles 
on the Bible, Hellenism, patristic literature, and comparative religion. He 
was an erudite researcher in the field of early Christianity, stressing the 
Jewish sources of Christianity’s early missionary activity. Kohler was a 
member of the first Bible translation committee of the Jewish Publication 
Society for which he translated the Book of Psalms, but he also served 
with the scholars who in 1915 finally produced their own “authorized” 
English version of the Old Testament. 

In 1913 European and American scholars honored this noted Reform 
leader with a Festschrift. In his early days Kohler had been a right-wing 
adherent of Orthodoxy; later he swung sharply to the left and was one of 
the first rabbis in the United States to inaugurate Sunday religious serv- 
ices. Once again he shifted ground and moved to the center becoming, 
and remaining, a classical but not a radical Reformer like his brother-in- 
law Emil G. Hirsch. This short, heavy-set, white-bearded patriarch was 
always a religious zealot, pious, yet—and this is almost incongruous—a 
vigorous discerning critic of the traditional sources of Judaism. Because of 
his universalism and his belief in the widely accepted concept of the Mis- 
sion of Israel to bring light to an unenlightened world, he was opposed to 
Jewish political nationalism. He was and remained an anti-Zionist. In es- 
sence, in his personal life, he was a very childlike naive person, kind- 
hearted and well-meaning, completely, utterly devoted to learning and 
scholarships." 


SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND BIBLICAL STUDIES 


If few facets of Jewish learning were alien to Kohler this was even more 
true of Israel Friedlaender (1876-1920), a Pole whom Schechter had 
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brought over to strengthen his faculty at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary. Though he was primarily an Arabist, Friedlaender also taught Bible 
and was at home in the fields of medieval Jewish philosophy, modern 
Hebrew, and East European history. He was a respected and admired 
communal leader, active in the areas of Jewish education and Zionism. In 
1920 while on a philanthropic mission for the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee he was murdered in the Ukraine. His death was an almost irrepara- 
ble loss to the American Jewish community. That Friedlaender was a 
Semitist is in no sense unusual. In reality most scholars working with 
Jewish sources were Semitists, after a fashion. Semitic languages had a 
great vogue in the nineteenth century, a time when all classical languages 
were vigorously cultivated in European universities. The Semitic lan- 
guages were important because they were keys to the Old Testament. 
American secular colleges and seminaries, influenced or dominated by re- 
ligionists, encouraged these studies. By the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century the Christian monopoly on Hebraic studies in the schools of 
higher learning was somewhat relaxed and Jews were invited to teach 
Hebrew and cognate tongues. Thus William Popper, a native, received 
his Ph.D. at Columbia for a study of the censorship of Hebrew books but 
taught Arabic at the University of California. Disguised as a Bedouin he 
made a perilous journey into the Arab desert. Immanuel Moses Casanow- 
itz, who may at one time have been a convert to Christianity, was a cura- 
tor at the Washington National Museum. He was a brilliant Semitist and 
Bible exegete.'” 

Wise at the Hebrew Union College envisaged his seminary as a cen- 
ter for Semitic studies and some courses on the subject were taught by 
Caspar Levias and Moses Buttenwieser but the school did not begin to 
emphasize this field of study and research till the presidency of Julian 
Morgenstern when notable Semitists were recruited. In 1890, Sinai Con- 
gregation, Chicago, made a substantial grant to further the University of 
Chicago; two years later Emil G. Hirsch began to teach Jewish courses at 
the college, and in later years the Jewish Theological Seminary and 
Dropsie offered instruction in the languages and cultures of the Middle 
East. The Jewish Encyclopedia employed Jewish Semitists, primarily Arab- 
ists. The Arabic language was stressed because of the romantic aura that 
enveloped the Spanish Golden Age when the Arab vernacular was em- 
ployed by Jewish philosophers, writers, and scientists.'’ 

Two American Jewish Semitists had notable careers as communal 
leaders; the one was the English-born Richard James Horatio Gottheil 
(1862-1936), the other the native, Cyrus Adler (1863-1940). Gottheil, 
son of Gustav, became a professor of Semitic languages at Columbia and 
in the course of years was an editor and coeditor of two Oriental language 
monograph series. He was a founder of the American Zionist organiza- 
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tion, the Jewish fraternity, Zeta Beta Tau, head of the Oriental Division 
of the New York Public Library, vice president of the American Jewish 
Historical Society, and president of the American Oriental Society. Adler, 
the nephew of Judge Sulzberger, was more important, not as a scholar but 
as a communal leader. His career was a notable one. Though born in a 
small Arkansas town he was no yokel. As a youngster he had studied He- 
brew under Morais, Marcus Jastrow, and Samuel Hirsch. His doctoral de- 
gree in Semitic languages, earned at Johns Hopkins was said to be the first 
American degree granted in that discipline. He remained at Hopkins 
teaching till he moved on to the United States National Museum, and to 
the Smithsonian Institute. Later he became one of the leaders of the Jew- 
ish Publication Society, president of Dropsie College, and finally of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, though he was never ordained. Like 
Gottheil he too took office as president of the American Oriental Society. 
He was a founder and head of the American Jewish Historical Society, of 
the Jewish Welfare Board during World War I, and of the powerful 
American Jewish Committee. There was hardly an important project or a 
major American Jewish organization in which he was not active or in 
which he did not exercise a controlling influence. Though many opposed 
him vigorously he was, after the death of Louis Marshall in 1924, one of 
the most powerful Jews in this country. Like his uncle he too was tradi- 
tionally observant, but unlike many of his fellow workers who recited the 
old prayers petitioning the Deity for the restoration of the ancient state, 
he was not a Zionist. Adler was a notable administrator but it is a question 
whether his control of so many organizations was good for American 
Jewry. Too much power was concentrated in the hands of one man. His 
integrity and devotion were never questioned."® 


BIBLICAL STUDIES 


Many if not all Semitists were also students of the Hebrew Bible; the typi- 
cal rabbinic Bible is always accompanied by an Aramaic translation. As far 
back as 1879 the anti-slavery Michael Heilprin, who was friendly with 
members of the new scientific school, published a two-volume work, The 
Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. George Foot Moore reviewed it un- 
favorably, but he was a harsh critic, a man who did not easily brook error. 
In 1886 Szold of Baltimore published in Hebrew a learned commentary 
on Job. Morais of Philadelphia produced no work of substance but he was 
a competent Hebrew poet and grammarian. He taught Bible at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary as he had at the earlier Maimonides College. Far 
superior as a biblical exegete to these three scholars was the Polish immi- 
grant, Arnold Bogumil Ehrlich (1848/1849-1919). He was a superb Ara- 
bic, biblical, and rabbinic student. His was a hard life for he never had an 
academic appointment good enough to provide a living and the where- 
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withal to continue his studies with some degree of ease. In his early years 
he had attempted to alleviate his miseries by submitting to conversion; 
later he returned to the Jewish faith of his fathers. In his effort to keep 
body and soul together he sometimes worked as a manual laborer. Begin- 
ning in 1899 he published a series of volumes in Hebrew on The Bible and 
Its Plain Meaning, and in 1908 started another series, this time in German, 
of seven volumes of Marginal Notes to the Hebrew Bible. His work was 
highly esteemed by the cognoscenti.'? 

Though Isaac M. Wise’s methodology left much to be desired he rec- 
ognized and respected scholarship. He set out to build a first-class faculty 
and in fact the Hebrew Union College was the first Jewish institution in 
the United States of a scientific character. Wise recruited Mielziner for 
Talmud, Buttenwieser for Bible and Semitic languages, Gotthard 
Deutsch for history, and Max L. Margolis, too, for Bible. There were all 
learned men, all university graduates. To strengthen the Bible department 
further he issued an invitation to the brilliant young Louis Ginzberg, a 
Russian, who had been trained in Germany to teach biblical exegesis. 
Someone reported that Ginzberg was a believer in the documentary thesis 
that the Bible was great literature to be sure but not of supernatural origin 
in any sense. Thereupon though Ginzberg had already landed Wise re- 
scinded the appointment; the man was too radical for him. The doughty 
president of the Hebrew Union College would have stared in unbelief 
had anyone prophesied that Ginzberg would one day become America’s 
most distinguished Jewish scholar. 

Wise had taken this drastic action because he was opposed to the doc- 
umentary thesis of the composition of the Hebrew Bible. In the introduc- 
tion to the Bible which he had published in 1891, the Pronaos, he ac- 
cepted the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. The new critics, he believed, 
were denigrating the uniqueness of the ancient Israelitish moral teach- 
ings. He believed, as would Schechter later, that higher criticism was 
higher anti-Semitism. Wise was no reactionary and would have been 
shocked had he heard his older contemporary Professor Charles Hodge of 
the Princeton Theological Seminary thunder forth: “A new idea never 
originated in this seminary.” Yet Hodge, and Wise too in his later years, 
were both part of a countermodern school striving to salvage what it 
could of the old beliefs in an age when evolutionary theories were erod- 
ing the ancient bulwarks. Wise wanted to save the Pentateuch, an 
“authentic” book. Like some Catholics and Protestants in postbellum 
America, Wise became fearful of some aspects of modernism, 
“Americanism,” heresy. The year after Wise published his defence of the 
first five books of Moses was the year that Charles A. Briggs was hailed 
before a Presbyterian court of inquiry for his unorthodox views.” 
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Wise was unsympathetic toward the higher critics; Kohler, his suc- 
cessor, had begun his scholarly career in Germany with a dissertation built 
on the new approach to the Bible. It was Kohler who finally made the 
Hebrew Union College a scientific school in every sense of the term. Un- 
der his new regime Buttenwieser, a radical textual critic, flourished. His 
favorite subject was the prophets of Israel, the first great preachers of the 
social gospel. The professor’s enthusiasm often swept his students off 
their feet and in every class there were always some votaries who were 
fired by him to denounce the evils of our modern society. Their comfort- 
able middle-class congregants often wondered why the rabbi was so 
inflamed. 

From 1905 to 1907 Buttenwieser had a colleague in the department 
of Bible by the name of Max Leopold Margolis (1866-1932). This man 
was one of America’s most distinguished biblical scholars. Margolis, a na- 
tive of eastern Europe, had received both an excellent rabbinic and secular 
education and was versed in the modern and classical tongues. Like many 
other scholars he had been a precocious child. At the Hebrew school, all 
of five years of age, he had denounced his teacher as an ignoramus and 
walked out. After coming to the United States as a man of twenty-three 
he took his degree at Columbia under Gottheil and taught under Wise at 
the College for several years. Apparently he and the O. M. (the Old Man) 
got along well together. In 1897 he left to teach Semitics at the Univer- 
sity of California and then came back in 1905 for two years to serve under 
Kohler. At that point in his career Margolis was a classical Reformer but 
very speedily he announced his allegiance to the new Zionist heresy thus 
breaking with Kohler and was compelled to leave. There is no question 
that Kohler’s anti-Zionism made for dissension between him and the Zi- 
onist dissidents on his faculty. But there was more to this bitter battle 
than that. There was a clash of personalities; there was a coterie at the 
school that was hostile to Kohler and would have liked to push him out. 
Kohler won the power struggle that ensued and his opponents left. But 
the very year that Margolis resigned, Kohler hired Neumark, another 
Zionist. 

Margolis’s successor as a teacher of Bible was the American-born, 
German-trained Julian Morgenstern, a radical textual and higher critic of 
Holy Writ; when Morgenstern became president in the 1920’s Bible 
study and historicocritical studies were strongly emphasized. Margolis, in 
1908, found full play for his scholarly capacities as the editor of the new 
Jewish Publication Society committee that was working to prepare a good 
modern authoritative translation of the Old Testament. Margolis did the 
basic work. The following year he was appointed professor of biblical 
philology in the new Dropsie College where he devoted much of his 
time to his Septuagint studies. He sought to demonstrate to the scholarly 
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world how the Greek translation of Scriptures could be helpful in under- 
standing the original Hebrew text. In a field devoted to scholarship and 
research he found time to publish English and German manuals of the 
Aramaic language, to write commentaries and a work on the Bible, and to 
edit two important professional journals. Together with Alexander Marx 
he wrote an annalistic but accurate one-volume history of the Jews from 
the days of Abraham the patriarch to the opening of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem in April, 1925. This substantial tome of over 800 pages 
was the first good one-volume history of World Jewry in English.”! 


RABBINICS 


Scholars like Margolis, Kohler, and Ehrlich were at home in the Talmud 
and the later rabbinic literature. After a fashion the Bible and the postbib- 
lical Aramaicized Jewish literature were of one piece, for all that the rab- 
bis wrote was in essence a commentary on the Hebrew Scriptures. It is 
this literature, not the literal word of the Old Testament, that determined 
the way of life of most Jews in the United States and in all other lands. By 
the second half of the nineteenth century there were numerous practi- 
tioners with scientific training who were studying the writings of the rab- 
bis. They deemed it their task to further a more accurate knowledge of 
the development of Jewish history and belief since postexilic days. One of 
the earliest of these students was Rabbi Bernhard Felsenthal of Chicago, 
the city’s first Reform Jewish offciant (1858). His influence in Jewry was 
far-reaching for he was one of the founders of the Jewish Publication So- 
ciety in 1888 and, four years later, the American Jewish Historical Soci- 
ety. Felsenthal was one of Reform’s first leading Zionists. Though he had 
attended no university in his native Germany, his methodology was 
impeccable; he was at home in almost all areas of Jewish knowledge. Im- 
pressed by the man Wise offered him the professorship of biblical exegesis 
at a very handsome salary in 1879 but the Chicagoan refused the call; he 
had no respect for Wise as a scholar. 

Felsenthal wrote no monograph of a scholarly calibre to serve as his 
monument, but the bibliography of his essays and articles in Hebrew, 
German, and English numbers over 300 items. He was in constant touch 
with American and European Jewish scholars and thus helped unite them 
into one single republic of letters. As his acidulous remarks on some con- 
temporary American Jewish scholars indicate his academic standards were 
high. However his scholastic influence was dimmed, certainly among the 
younger generation, by his persistence in adhering to German as his 
prime medium of communication. He was highly respected everywhere, 
especially in Chicago. The pastor of a local Unitarian church asked him 
to participate in the dedication of its new building, but when some of the 
members of the church objected Felsenthal withdrew. In 1866 the Uni- 
versity of Chicago conferred an honorary Ph.D. degree upon him.” 
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It was of course the burdens of the rabbinate that made it difficult for 
Felsenthal to devote more time to research. This too explains why the 
notable German Jewish scholars in this country found no time to prepare 
magisterial works. There was one notable exception, Alexander Kohut. 
His coming marked the emergence of a vigorous left-wing American Or- 
thodoxy; the new Conservative Movement owes him much. His field was 
Talmud and long before he left Hungary he had already begun to publish 
a talmudic lexicon, the Arukh ha-Shalem, the Arukh Completum. Kohut 
finished this monumental work after he landed here. Ultimately there 
were nine volumes. When he passed away his international reputation 
was such that a Festschrift was published to memorialize him, the first in 
this country dedicated to a scholar in the field of Jewish research. Among 
the contributors to Semitic Studies in Memory of Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut 
were six Americans, four Jews and two Christians. The participation of 
American Jews is striking evidence that Jewish scholarship was making 
headway here. The two American Christians were both Presbyterians. 
One was a believer in the Mosaic authority of the Pentateuch; the other 
was tried for heresy as a biblical critic. Admiration for Kohut brought 
them together between the covers of a book.” 

While Kohut was finishing his lexicon Marcus Jastrow (1829-1903) 
of Philadelphia was starting a new one, the Dictionary of the Targumim, the 
Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi and the Midrashic Literature. Jastrow like Ko- 
hut was rabbi of a large metropolitan congregation yet he too found time 
to be scientifically productive. Jastrow’s two-volume lexicon is a com- 
pletely American work. Though he has been criticized for leaning too 
heavily on the earlier work of Jacob Levy, it is nevertheless a very valu- 
able reference tool, especially for American students of the Talmud and 
the allied literature. Jastrow was a well-trained German who had served a 
Warsaw congregation and had been imprisoned and expelled for his Pol- 
ish sympathies during the days of the anti-Russian revolt. Rodeph Shalom 
brought him here at a very high salary, a far cry from Jacob Lippman, the 
congregation’s first “rabbi” who in 1819 was paid $50 a year and had to 
keep a clothing store in order to survive. The Philadelphia-centered Jew- 
ish Publication Society asked him to serve as editor-in-chief of its first 
committee to prepare a new English translation of the Hebrew Bible. 
This was the work that Margolis later undertook and brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Jastrow’s son Mortis wrote works on the Bible and, as 
an Assyriologist, described the religions and the cultures of the great Mid- 
dle Eastern empires.” 

Scientific rabbinic studies which had gotten off to a good start in the 
1880’s flourished in the new century; by then a number of scholarly 
Slavic Jews with talmudic background and western training had come to 
the United States. Some worked on the Jewish Encyclopedia; others taught 
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in the rabbinic seminaries and at Dropsie. Among the early arrivals here 
was Judah David Eisenstein (1854-1956). He had no western schooling, 
no critical meticulous training; hence his work, particularly as an editor of 
documents, leaves much to be desired. But he was a brilliant learned man 
and he did succeed in publishing a series of Hebrew anthologies which 
are very useful source books for medieval Jewish studies. In an unusually 
long life this businessman found time to compile anthologies on midrash, 
polemics, and travels. He published a lexicon on Jewish customs and prac- 
tices and a volume of personal memoirs. For the new American Jewish 
Historical Society he wrote articles on the first East European Jewish 
community here and on the religiolegal decisions of the country’s Ortho- 
dox rabbis who were called upon to resolve ritual problems for the Amer- 
ican faithful. 

Eisenstein, unlike most East European Jews who had come under the 
spell of the Science of Judaism, remained well within the ambit of Ortho- 
doxy. So did Bernard Revel (1885-1940). He was a scholar who wrote his 
dissertation on the halakah, the Jewish law, of the Karaitic sect. Like 
Neumark and Margolis he too had been a child prodigy; his intellectual 
quality manifested itself most strikingly after he had landed here at the 
age of twenty-one. Six years later this foreigner already had a M.A. from 
New York University and a Ph.D. from Dropsie. His was the first degree 
which that Jewish college conferred. In 1915, still only thirty years of 
age, he undertook the task of reorganizing the Isaac Elchanan yeshivah on 
modern American lines. One of his principal goals was to mesh together 
Orthodox beliefs and scientific critical thinking—a task to which he ad- 
dressed himself with a degree of success. Revel’s interest in the Karaites 
was shared by his older contemporary Henry Malter who wrote what 
may be considered a definitive biography of Saadia Gaon, the religious 
leader of Mesopotamian Jewry in the first half of the tenth century. Saadia 
had attacked the Karaitic heresy. Malter, a good English, German, and 
Hebrew stylist, was an Arabist and talmudist whom Wise had brought to 
the Hebrew Union College after he had rejected Ginzberg. Like Margo- 
lis, Malter was an anti-Kohler dissident and left the College in 1907. 
Two years later he became professor of Talmud at Dropsie where he de- 
voted himself to the challenge of perfecting a methodology to establish 
the original text of talmudic tractates.* 

Malter was not the first to teach Talmud at the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege. He had been preceded by Moses Mielziner (1828-1903), the first 
scholar coopted by Wise in his new school. Mielziner was the man who 
helped the Cincinnati Reformer change the College from an academy for 
teenagers into a full-fledged rabbinical seminary. Mielziner came to Cin- 
cinnati in 1879, the year that Felsenthal rejected Wise’s offer of a chair. 
The new professor, a native of Posen, had received a good traditional 
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training in Talmud but had also earned a doctor’s degree at a German uni- 
versity. After coming to New York in 1865 as a rabbi he ran a private 
school before accepting Wise’s invitation. Before the war, while still in 
Europe he had written Slavery Amongst the Ancient Hebrews, suggesting 
that this institution, though tolerated, was never in good odor with the 
Chosen People. The conclusion might well be drawn that slavery was 
certainly not a divine institution. His book was translated into English 
and used as a tract for the times by American abolitionists. While at the 
College Mielziner wrote a work on the Jewish laws of marriage and di- 
vorce and also an introduction to the Talmud which is still in use. In 
1900, after Wise’s death, this charming cultured gentleman served as Act- 
ing President; his successor was Kaufmann Kohler. 

Several years after the death of Mielziner, Kohler brought Jacob Zal- 
lel Lauterbach to occupy the chair of Talmud. Lauterbach, a native of 
Galicia, had come to America like others to work on the Jewish Encyclope- 
dia. He was learned, brilliant, charming, genial, a bon vivant, beloved by 
students and respected by his colleagues. Among his writings were studies 
of folklore and superstition—which he often took seriously—works on 
the origin and culture of the Pharisees, on the beginnings of the codified 
rabbinic law, and finally a scientific edition of the Mekilta, an early rab- 
binic commentary on the book of Exodus.” 

Kohler was eager to bring men of repute to the College not only be- 
cause of his own dedication to learning but also because he knew that he 
had to compete with the Jewish Theological Seminary. The Seminary 
was undergoing a rebirth through the genius of its new president Solo- 
mon Schechter. Kohler and Schechter were friendly and when the new 
Hebrew Union College buildings were dedicated in 1912-1913 Schechter 
came and spoke on “His Majesty’s Opposition.” Like Friedlaender, Neu- 
mark, Lauterbach, Malter, Margolis, Revel, and a host of others, Schech- 
ter was an East European with an excellent background in rabbinics cou- 
pled with a good western education which he had acquired the hard way. 
Unlike the others Schechter was largely an autodidact. It was while hold- 
ing a modest post at Cambridge in England that he went to Cairo and ex- 
ploited the genizah, an almost forgotten hideaway for torn and tattered 
manuscripts. The documents which had lain in that Cairo depository for 
centuries are of prime importance for a study of Jewry in the Mediterra- 
nean and Mesopotamian world of the tenth through thirteenth centuries. 
Among the fragments he rescued were segments of the Hebrew original 
of the Wisdom of Ben Sira, Ecclesiasticus, a pre-Christian work now in- 
corporated into the Apocrypha. 

Schechter was finally induced to come to the United States to assume 
the presidency of the Jewish Theological Seminary. It took him some 
time to make up his mind. European scholars still looked upon the United 
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States as a Jewish cultural frontier and American positions were some- 
times hard to fill, particularly with first-rate men. The Cincinnati College 
faced a problem in finding a successor to Wise and Mielziner. At least two 
men turned the job down; the post was not deemed a prestigious one. 
Schechter was a charming English stylist with a great capacity for popu- 
larization. His several volumes of studies on Judaism touched on many 
facets of Jewish lore. Among the scientific works which he edited were a 
homiletical midrash on Genesis and the ethical talmudic tractate Aboth de 
Rabbi Nathan. He published works on pre-Christian Jewish sectaries, on 
Saadia, and on rabbinic theology. He was an excellent scholar, but what 
was even more important for the Conservative Movement which he led, 
he was able and clever, with many of the qualities that made for leader- 
ship. The portrait by Leo Mielziner documents all these characteristics in 
an almost startling fashion. 

Schechter’s determination to build the Jewish Theological Seminary 
into an outstanding scholarly institution prompted him to appoint a num- 
ber of men who soon became leaders in the Science of Judaism. One of 
them was Israel Davidson (1870-1939). This man had received a good 
traditional training in rabbinics in his native Russia before he landed in 
America with a coffee pot, an overcoat, a pillow, and about $5 in Russian 
currency. Like many others before him he peddled on the streets, sold 
shoelaces and matches, and worked in a grocery store from five in the 
morning till ten at night for his meals and fifty cents a week. There was 
little that he did not attempt, for he taught Jewish literature at the Educa- 
tional Alliance, tutored immigrants in English, and succeeded finally in 
earning his Ph.D. at Columbia under Gottheil in 1902. This was fourteen 
years after he disembarked with his assorted lares and penates. After re- 
ceiving an appointment at the Theological Seminary in 1905 he still had 
to do odd jobs to augment a very modest salary. He served as a prison 
chaplain, taught at the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, and catalogued books 
for the Seminary library; all this till he became professor of medieval He- 
brew literature. Davidson found time to write for the English and He- 
brew press, to publish his dissertation on parody in Jewish literature, and 
to edit a number of medieval works of significance. One of them was a 
polemic of Saadia against a freethinker who had harshly criticized some 
of the religious concepts embodied in the Old Testament. Davidson’s 
magnum opus was the five-volume Thesaurus of Medieval Poetry which re- 
corded more than 35,000 poems and prayers. 

Among his many achievements Schechter may claim credit for recog- 
nizing the merits of Louis Ginzberg (1873-1953) whom he appointed to 
teach at the Seminary. Ginzberg had wandered west from Eastern Europe, 
studied Oriental languages, history, and philosophy, earned a degree at 
Strassburg and in 1899 moved on to the United States. From 1900 to 
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1903 he worked for the Jewish Encyclopedia and wrote many of its most 
important articles. Though brief these monographs are classical in their 
simplicity and erudition. In 1903 he was invited to teach at the Seminary 
and soon demonstrated that his knowledge was all encompassing. 
Through his scholarship he threw light on the relationship of the Church 
Fathers to Judaism; he opened new vistas in the vast fields of the Baby- 
lonian and Jerusalem Talmuds, particularly the latter. He pondered over 
genizah fragments and wrote on post-talmudic literature, the liturgy, 
mysticism, and Jewish history. With the possible exception of his studies 
on the Jerusalem Talmud his seven volumes of Legends of the Jews is his 
most important contribution. In this folkloristic work he exploited all the 
important literary sources covering the biblical period from creation to 
the time of Esther. It is very significant that this scholar, one of the most 
eminent in World Jewry, did most of his work here in the United States; 
Ginzberg did much to make this country a great Jewish cultural center.”’ 


THE SCIENCE OF JUDAISM: A RESUME 


THE GERMANS AND THE EAST EUROPEANS 


Among the Jews who since the 1840’s sought to build a new life for 
themselves in the United States were men, and women too, of substantial 
culture. Some of the rabbis were not only learned in traditional lore but 
were also poets, dramatists, romance writers. They wrote in German, 
English, and even in Hebrew. A few were competent researchers, at home 
in the new critical methodology. Scholarship got off to a slow start. All 
immigrants here were very busy taking root, earning a livelihood, build- 
ing their careers. But once they had established themselves they set out to 
establish rabbinical seminaries and then, but only then, did they turn to 
scholarship. All this took time. The strongest cultural influences here in 
the United States were European. The United States was just beginning 
to stand on its own two feet in the 1880’s; people still turned to England, 
France, and especially Germany. The Americans respected the Germans 
for their scientific interests, their meticulosity, their exact knowledge. It 
has been estimated that up to World War I about 10,000 American stu- 
dents, among them a few Jews, had studied in Europe. Some like Louis D. 
Brandeis devoted themselves to general studies; others, however, were 
dispatched abroad to prepare themselves for the rabbinate. Jews here were 
in very close touch with the German leaders of the Science of Judaism. 
Every American Jew with any pretensions to learning religiously read the 
Monatsschrift, the German monthly for the “history and science of the 
Jews.” 
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The American Jewish workers in these areas of study were at first pri- 
marily Germans, but after the 1870’s these scholars enjoyed more oppor- 
tunities at home and saw no need to exile themselves to America. By the 
1890’s the German Jewish scholars in the United States were outnum- 
bered by East Europeans whose combination of rabbinic knowledge and 
western education equipped them to become leaders here in the Science 
of Judaism. By 1920 American Jewry was already a center (not the center) 
for Jewish scholarship. Wealth and numbers brought opportunities. Fest- 
schrifts had begun to appear, the publishers of the Jewish Encyclopedia had 
coopted a learned staff from Europe, the seminaries were expanding, and 
Dropsie College had begun to grant Ph.D. degrees in the field of Jewish 
learning. Unfortunately, non-rabbis, scholars without pulpits or academic 
appointments, found it difficult to become productive. 

If by 1920 the American Jews were beginning to manifest an interest 
in the new discipline it was because they had already envisaged its possi- 
bilities as early as the 1860’s. What is more to the point they did what 
they could to further training here in Jewish studies. In 1865 Felsenthal 
had pleaded publicly for chairs in Semitics at American colleges. Even 
earlier Isaac M. Wise had pleaded for faculties in Jewish theology in gen- 
eral universities. From the 1870’s on Jews began to fill jobs as fellows, in- 
structors, and professors in Bible, Hebrew, and Semitics. Most of these 
appointments were subsidized by Jews and if the Gentile world of acade- 
mia went along it was a tribute not only to Jewish scholarship but a rec- 
ognition of the increasing importance of Jewry in the world of finance 
and politics. Thus it was that Felix Adler taught at Cornell, Wolfson at 
Harvard, A. S. Isaacs at New York University, Gottheil at Columbia, Jas- 
trow at Pennsylvania, Cyrus Adler and Rosenau at Hopkins, E. G. Hirsch 
at Chicago, and Popper at California.” 


RABBINICAL ASSOCIATIONS AND PROFESSIONAL SOCIETIES FOR 
CULTURAL FELLOWSHIP 


While these Jewish chairs were being filled to educate both Christians 
and Jews, rabbis and laymen with scholarly interests were coming to- 
gether locally, regionally, and nationally to further themselves profes- 
sionally and culturally. The Chicago rabbis were forgathering as early as 
1873, and by 1879 the Jewish clergy of the country led by Lilienthal had 
fashioned a Rabbinical Literary Association which included some laymen. 
The rabbis needed a forum for discussion and exchange of views because 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations would tolerate no reli- 
gious wrangling fearing, probably with reason, that an open debate on re- 
ligious differences would tear it to pieces. At their meetings the Rabbini- 
cal Literary Association members discussed their cultural and school 
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problems and read papers, some of which may have been published in 
their quarterly. 

Thus by the 1880’s the rabbis of the country were organizing them- 
selves. It is difficult to determine what moved them. Were they 
influenced by the Christian clergy? Were they developing a sense of 
pride? Was it their intention to raise the status of the profession in an age 
when congregational presidents tended to be high-handed? Were they 
eager to improve themselves professionally, culturally, scientifically? For 
whatever reason or more probably combinations of reasons, the move to- 
ward union was widespread and sometimes even cut across religious lines. 
During the decade of the 1850’s the university-trained Orthodox and Re- 
form rabbis of New York City joined together as a Board of Jewish Min- 
isters (1881); the Southern rabbis, with New Orleans as their center, had 
effected a regional association (1885), and by 1889, possibly in rivalry 
with the New Yorkers, Wise and his disciples established the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. This was a national institution. 

The next decade witnessed the founding of rabbinical societies in San 
Francisco and the establishment of the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the 
United States and Canada (1900). By 1901 the Conservative rabbis had 
set up an alumni association; this was the later Rabbinical Assembly of 
America. In the decade following, the faculty of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege and the local rabbis organized a Jewish Theological Society of their 
own. There can be no question that among other motivations and pur- 
poses these various rabbinical associations were eager to advance Jewish 
learning. In a sense all this banding together for professional and cultural 
goals was a prelude to the creation in 1920 of the American Academy for 
Jewish Research, influenced probably by the Academy for the Science of 
Judaism that had been fashioned in Berlin in 1918. Were the Germans 
and the American scholars, too, moved to act because they realized that 
with the rise of the communistic Soviets in Russia that great center of tra- 
ditional learning was doomed? The American Jewish Academy got off to 
a very slow start. Eventually it began to publish its papers in an annual 
volume of Proceedings. Unlike the rabbinical associations it was a purely 
scholarly society dedicated to research. On the whole it avoided current 
issues and contemporary problems. It was oriented toward rabbinical liter- 
ature, not Jewish society.” 


THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE SCIENCE OF JUDAISM 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1830’s-1920 


Felsenthal had prophesied in 1865 that Jewish life and culture would de- 
velop here because America was a land of freedom. His reasoning was 
correct but only in a somewhat limited sense for there is no absolute free- 
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dom of thought in any denominational seminary. Was there not complete 
freedom in a Jewish secular college such as Dropsie which was dedicated 
to Oriental studies? This college was dominated by Jews of strong Con- 
servative leanings; left-wing Reformers who did not observe the Sabbath 
in a traditional fashion would not have been tolerated on that faculty. 
What is true is that all of these American savants, whatever their religious 
afhliation, had for two generations brought the best of European Jewish 
learning to America. It was they who had expounded here a critical, that 
is to say, a correct knowledge of the origins and development of Jewish 
history, literature, institutions, beliefs, and practices. Their influence on 
the Reform Movement was particularly profound for the Science of Juda- 
ism is in essence a rational movement and Reform, equally rational, is 
dedicated to the harmonization of traditionalism and modernism. 

This new science brought with it exact knowledge and comprehen- 
sive overviews; it opened vistas to eager, curious students. A perceptive 
child of today who reads a good textbook knows more of the course of 
Jewish history to the end of the eighteenth century than even a Moses 
Mendelssohn. The new breed of American Jewish scholars, children of 
the enlightened nineteenth century, edited learned journals and annuals, 
translated European works, and published monographs in the area of Bi- 
ble, philosophy, theology, rabbinics, and history. These same men organ- 
ized learned associations, established a history and publication society, ed- 
ited an encyclopedia, translated the Bible, built libraries, staffed the 
seminaries, and were invited, albeit in small numbers, to teach in some of 
the American universities. 

Did this new scholarship exert any influence on the American Jewish 
commonalty? Indirectly some of it, not much, filtered down through the 
pulpit, the press, and the textbooks. The masses were comfortable in their 
folkways. Mr. and Mrs. Cohen were Jews emotionally, not intellectually. 
But there were always individuals who were interested in sound knowl- 
edge, a knowledge of the past that fed their pride. It is significant that 
even during the lifetime of Zacharias Frankel, a notable German scholar, 
a group of B’nai B’rith members in distant Galveston honored him by es- 
tablishing the Zacharias Frankel Lodge. As World War I drew to a close 
the United States emerged as an important center for Jewish scholarship 
not only because of its past achievements but because the decline of Eu- 
rope had pushed the United States and its Jewry to the forefront. The real 
development of the Science of Judaism in this land came in the decades 
after 1920. By that time there was a generation of American-born schol- 
ars in an affluent Jewry. As the United States became an imperial power, 
as the European Jewish communities collapsed, American Jewry began to 
exercise political and cultural hegemony in the Jewish world. This new 
responsibility brought in its wake an even greater interest in Jewish learn- 
ing and scholarship.» 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
ASPECTS OF JEWISH EDUCATION AND CULTURE, 
1860-1920: PART II 


THE SCIENCE OF JUDAISM AND HISTORY 


he Science of Judaism neglected Jewish history as a formal disci- 
pline, for the typical historian of the Jews had come to history 
through a study of Bible and rabbinical literature. In 1865 Felsenthal 
complained that there was no good single-volume history of the Jewish 
people available in English or in German. Wise saw the need for English 
language histories and through the years wrote two volumes covering the 
period from the Bible to the first century of the Christian era. He may 
have nursed the hope of telling the story of the Jew down to his own 
time. Though contemporary critics dismissed his efforts curtly, Wise 
thought he had done a good job writing history from the vantage point of 
a warm adherent of democracy. That was the approach as well of George 
Bancroft who was still alive and working in the 1880's. 

At the College, Wise taught history until 1884 when he appointed 
Heinrich Zirndorf, a cultured German-born American rabbi. Zirndorf 
wrote a German biography of Isaac Marcus Jost, the first German Jewish 
historian, but essentially he was a poet and litterateur not a historian and 
in 1891 Wise brought in Gotthard Deutsch (1859-1921) from Austria. 
Deutsch, a rabbi and historian, was very learned and an impressive person, 
for he was a tall bearded massive man who enveloped himself in a flowing 
shoulder cape and expressed himself in a dramatic fashion. Although like 
most American scholars born abroad he was oriented to Europe, Deutsch 
was particularly interested in the social and cultural challenges of the gen- 
eral community here in the United States and devoted a great deal of time 
as a liberal working for the common good. Essentially he was a very 
prolific scholarly journalist who kept himself so busy writing detailed 
genre articles on early modern Central European Jewish life that he had 
little time to do detailed research on a massive scale. Then, too, his hyper- 
critical approach made it difficult for him to synthesize history. The only 
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books he produced were some fugitive essays and a small English manual 
of World Jewish history (1910). But his methodology was above re- 
proach. He had a passion for accuracy and worked for years creating a data 
bank for general Jewish history and urged others to follow in his foot- 
steps. It was his constant regret that he had not kept a diary during his 
days at the University of Vienna at a time when Theodor Herzl was a fel- 
low student.! 

No Jewish scholar here produced an accurate general Jewish history 
before 1927 but starting in the 1890’s American Jewry became increas- 
ingly interested in Jewish history. Convinced of the need for a good text- 
book for children, the renascent Jewish Publication Society published 
Lady Magnus’s Outlines of Jewish History in 1890. This was the first book 
issued by the new society and in this, the revised version of an earlier 
English work, a chapter on the American Jew was added. Here, probably 
for the first time, American Jewish history was periodized according to 
the three successive waves of immigration. During this same decade 
Rabbi Maurice Henry Harris began to write a series of Sabbath school 
textbooks that carried the story of the Jew from the time of the patriarchs 
down to the present day. His books were very popular during the first two 
decades of the twentieth century. In 1891 the Publication Society began 
to offer its clients an abbreviated English translation of Heinrich Graetz’s 
massive German eleven-volume history of the Jews. When finally com- 
pleted in 1898 it was a six-volume work. The detailed index was made by 
Henrietta Szold, an editor of the Society who later achieved international 
fame as the founder of Hadassah, the American Women’s Zionist organi- 
zation known for its health, hospital, and children’s work in Palestine. 
Graetz himself seems to have had very little interest in American Jewish 
history for he practically ignored it in his work. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that when he began to publish in 1855 there were probably 
only 100,000 Jews at the most in this far off land. Unlike others of his 
day he did not wax enthusiastic about the future possibilities of the com- 
munity here. American Jewry merited less than a page in the fifth volume 
of the English translation, though by that time (1815) it had become the 
second largest Jewish community in the world. The English Graetz was 
widely read; thousands of sets were sold. Years later (1919) the Hebrew 
Publishing Company issued an English translation of another large-scale 
work of this great historian, his Popular History of the Jews.” 

By the second decade of the new century the Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety had begun issuing a number of works on Jewish history written by 
Americans. Among them were Max Radin’s Jews Among the Greeks and 
Romans and Richard J. H. Gottheil’s Zionism. But it was Macmillan, not 
the Society, that printed the first edition of David Philipson’s The Reform 
Movement in Judaism (1907) which included a chapter on the American 
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Reformers. Four years before the appearance of Philipson’s history, 
Schechter had brought Alexander Marx to America to teach at the Semi- 
nary (1903). Although Marx was not so much a historian as he was a bib- 
liographer—an eminent one who patterned himself on his teacher Moritz 
Steinschneider—his historical essays are models of clarity and accuracy. 

One of Marx’s associates in the Seminary was the Australian-born Jo- 
seph Jacobs (1854-1916) who for a time taught English there. Like Marx, 
Jacobs too had studied under Steinschneider but he was much more than a 
bibliographer. Jacobs was a literary critic, a magazine editor, a folklorist, 
anthropologist, statistician, communal executive, and historian. He was 
no Hebraist but he was knowledgeable in the field of Spanish Jewish and 
Anglo-Jewish history, particularly the latter. In essence he was an accom- 
plished litterateur and English stylist. In England where he spent most of 
his life he served as editor of the Jewish Year Book and was already a 
scholar of international renown when he was called to the United States 
in 1900 to work on the staff of the Jewish Encyclopedia. He wrote and re- 
vised hundreds of articles for the publishers and in later years was ap- 
pointed style editor of the Publication Society’s English translation of the 
Hebrew Bible. As an urbane scholarly humanist at home in many of the 
social sciences it was inevitable that he would also write in the field of 
American Jewish history. After his death the Publication Society issued 
his Jewish Contributions to Civilization. It was Jacobs’s intention to show 
what the Jews had done in the world of culture. Thus this work served, 
after a fashion, to refute the thesis of Houston Stewart Chamberlain that 
the Jews were not a creative people. 

Another member of the Seminary family was George Alexander Ko- 
hut, son of the Talmud lexicographer. Young Kohut was the school li- 
brarian during the first decade of the twentieth century. He had been 
brought over as a youngster from Hungary, trained in the humanities 
here and in Germany where he too took classes with Steinschneider. This 
explains his interest in bibliography. After his return to America Kohut 
served briefly in the rabbinate; his ordination certificate was signed by 
Felsenthal. Himself a poet, Kohut edited a two-volume anthology of Jew- 
ish poetry. He published numerous articles on the history of American 
Jewry and was one of the pioneers in the field. Though a competent his- 
torian he was not a notable scholar but he was an ardent votary of the Sci- 
ence of Judaism and documented his devotion to it by establishing the Al- 
exander Kohut Memorial Foundation in honor of his father. Its purpose 
was to further Semitic and Jewish studies both here and abroad.> 
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AMERICAN JEWISH HISTORY 


Kohut’s interest in the history of the Jews in the Western Hemisphere 
was exceptional; most scholars in Hebraic fields ignored the history of 
this cisatlantic Jewry. Yet there were always some individuals in the New 
World who were curious to uncover the roots of the American Jewish 
communities. In 1800 a Columbia College student devoted his gradua- 
tion oration to this theme and by 1847 Leeser had written a short essay on 
American Jewish origins. Even before the Civil War erupted, Jews here 
were lecturing on American Jewry; the Reverend Arnold (Adolph) Fis- 
chel addressed the New-York Historical Society on this subject. Jews here 
were also collecting data for a history of this North American commu- 
nity; Hazzan Jacques J. Lyons was already laying the foundation for his 
invaluable collection of American documents. After the Civil War the 
Rev. R. C. Lewin published historical sketches of American Jewish con- 
gregations and by the 1870’s Judge Daly had begun to lecture on colonial 
Jewry. It was not until 1888, however, that the journalist Isaac Markens 
published The Hebrews in America, the first book on the subject that at- 
tempted to cover the whole field. In that Gilded Age the author gloried in 
the material successes of the Germans and the natives but seemed unaware 
of the presence of the East Europeans. For him at least there was no his- 
tory if there was no wealth or noteworthy achievements.‘ 


ORIGINS OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


When American Jews began to think of organizing a Jewish historical so- 
ciety they were probably aware of similar organizations among their core- 
ligionists abroad. By 1885 the Jews of Germany had established a History 
Commission. Gentiles were invited to join, for it was the contention of 
Jewry that its history was but a part of the larger history of the German 
people. Graetz was kept off the Commission; he was too Jewish, too par- 
tisan, too embittered by past German mistreatment of the country’s Jews. 
The Commission began to publish a good magazine and to issue works of 
a sound scholarly nature. Two years later (1887) the English held an An- 
glo-Jewish Historical Exhibition and published a catalogue of their papers 
and also a series of essays. They were happy to invite Professor Graetz to 
open the exhibition with an address; obviously he was not too “Jewish” 
for them. 

When in 1891 a Jewish historical-ethnographic commission was es- 
tablished even in “Darkest Russia,” it was time for American Jewry to lay 
the foundations for a social science organization of its own. The 
influences that moved it to take action were, possibly, more American 
than foreign. There was a historical society in Massachusetts ever since 
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1791; scholars and students joined together to found the American His- 
torical Association in 1884. By that year there were already about 200 
historical societies in this country, among them a national Catholic or- 
ganization. The example of others was undoubtedly a factor in moving 
Jews here to do something. But there were still other reasons that im- 
pelled them to take action; the anti-Jewish Minerva Press had made its 
appearance; Goldwyn Smith and others were attacking the Jews; a gener- 
ation after the Civil War, Jews were still being denounced as slackers. 
Facts, scientific data, said Jewish leaders, will refute false accusations; the 
story of Jewish accomplishments must be published. Seeking status the 
Jewish elite wished to emphasize that its roots reached back to colonial 
times; Jews were of aristocratic stock; they had fought in the Revolution, 
and long before that they had sailed with Columbus. It was the Strauses, 
the New York merchant family, that financed Moritz Kayserling as he 
delved into the Spanish archives to determine the national origins of the 
men who had discovered America in 1492. 

Actually interest in fashioning a national Jewish historical society had 
manifested itself as early as the Centennial Year, 1876, when the Board of 
Delegates of American Israelites at least talked about it. In the next decade 
Professor Abram S. Isaacs, realizing that the quadricentennial of Colum- 
bus’s discovery was looming close, advocated the publication of a history 
of American Jewry. It may well be that Markens was stimulated by this. 
The Union of American Hebrew Congregations talked of participating in 
the Columbian Exposition. Simon Wolf expressed a vague hope that 
there might be a chair in American (Jewish) history. Felsenthal in 1888 
wanted Cyrus Adler to organize a national American Jewish history asso- 
ciation and the latter then began to publish source materials in The Men- 
orah. Finally in 1890 Adler was ready to move; he and others believed 
that the Jews dared not bypass the opportunity to tell of their role in this 
hemisphere during the 400 years since the day that Luis de Torres first set 
foot on American soil. In 1892, the year of the quadricentennial, the 
American Jewish Historical Society was founded.° 

Like the Historical Commission in Germany the Jews here made 
every effort to include Gentiles as both members and directors. The new 
society was to be an American society, Jewish history in American history. 
In the early 1900’s the leaders broadened their horizons to include the 
annals of World Jewry within the ambit of their programs but for the 
most part they limited themselves to the collection and publication of 
documents on the Jews of the Western Hemisphere. They built a library, 
collected manuscripts, nearprint, and paintings. Originally, because of the 
apologetic nature of their thinking they emphasized the history of the 
Jew as a pioneer in the Dutch possessions, in Hispanic America, and in 
the British colonies. They dwelt on the part that the Jew had played in 
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the Revolution, in the days that tried men’s souls; they wrote in detail of 
the Jew in American diplomatic correspondence and his rise to public 
office. Because of their apologetic mind-set and the conviction that they 
had helped build this country they began to have more respect for them- 
selves. At the same time there was still little attempt to describe the 
achievements of the German Jewish peddlers or the struggles of the East 
European ghetto denizens though by 1920 the latter constituted a major- 
ity of America’s Jews. 

By 1901 when the first volume of the Jewish Encyclopedia was pub- 
lished American Jewish historiography had come into its own; it was rec- 
ognized as a distinct discipline. The new American Jewish Historical So- 
ciety began to establish a “school,” that is, it encouraged others to work in 
the field. In 1905 Jewry throughout the United States celebrated the 
250th anniversary of its establishment as a community on this continent. 
Was this self-confidence a reflection of the growing imperialistic power 
and thinking of the country at large? The new interest in pioneer Jewish 
history manifested itself in a variety of ways, through magazine articles, 
through histories of congregations, of town and city communities, 
through a study of the Russian immigrants, a history of American Jewish 
philanthropy, through a sociological description of World Jewry, 
through biographies, autobiographies, and catalogues of tombstones. Jews 
began to dig into their past. The first articles on United States Jewry in 
the American Jewish Year Book were poor but they improved in the later 
volumes as scholars assembled more data and refined their methodology. 
The Yiddish and Hebrew press was interested in all aspects of American 
Jewish history. Hailing from lands of tyranny the East Europeans appre- 
ciated—and celebrated—the rights and immunities they enjoyed in the 
United States; one of George Washington’s famous letters to the Jews 
was translated into Hebrew. About the year 1905 the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society published a syllabus for a course on American Jewish history and 
asked its students to collect local data. The major topics listed for discus- 
sion were the Jew in education, culture, religion, charity, the Jew as a pa- 
triot and as a citizen. Two of the questions posed to the students were: 
Can the Jew succeed in agriculture? Is Zionism unpatriotic?® 

Among the books written by students of the new science was a His- 
tory of the Jews in America (1912). This, the work of a Russian immigrant, 
was the first rounded out, relatively good history of American Jewry. The 
author was Peter (Peretz) Wiernik (1865-1936), a learned Hebraist who 
by dint of effort had succeeded in acquiring an excellent secular educa- 
tion. Wiernik landed on these shores a lad of seventeen and settled in 
Chicago; he found it no easy thing to make a living. He peddled, worked 
on the docks, took a job in a lumberyard, became a compositor, served 
as correspondent for a Hebrew daily in Russia, and finally was appointed 
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editor of the Chicago Yiddish paper, The Courier. In 1898 he turned to 
New York becoming the highly respected editor of a Yiddish national 
daily, The Morning Journal. Wiernik, an observant Jew, was like most 
other Yiddish journalists an Americanist. His history is something of a 
watershed, not only because of its usefulness, but because Wiernik recog- 
nized the importance of the new immigrants and gave them their due in 
American Jewish historiography. His is an attempt at a balanced presenta- 
tion; he is not overwhelmed by the affluent acculturated Germans. He 
treats of the newcomers in detail, of their culture, their religion, their 
communal life, their Zionism. The economic activity of the immigrants 
was touched upon but only lightly; it was obvious that he was not enam- 
ored of the Jewish socialists and their programs for the Jewish laborer. 

The American Jewish Historical Society had far-reaching plans for 
collecting significant data on American Jewry but it accomplished little in 
that direction. In truth it was more a literary conventicle than a national 
association with broad aims. It was in reality a club of wealthy upper mid- 
dle-class professionals, historical amateurs who were very much interested 
in the American Jewish past. The budget was minuscule. Yet despite its 
limitations it encouraged some very competent men whose writings were 
published in the twenty-eight volumes of the Publications already printed 
by 1920. Among the learned were Samuel Oppenheim who published 
studies on Masonry and colonial Jewry; Henry Cohen who told the story 
of the Texas Jewish pioneers, and Leon Huhner (Huehner) who wrote 
dozens of articles on as many themes assembling data from a hundred 
different sources and throwing light on the history of the Jew in eigh- 
teenth-century America. Cohen, rabbi of Galveston, collected his material 
at a time when the antebellum settlers were still alive or at least the mem- 
ory of their heroic adventures could still be retailed by younger contem- 
poraries. The rabbi recorded data that otherwise would have been lost 
though his chronicles, like the writings of all amateurs, must be carefully 
scrutinized by the critical historian. On the whole he was cautious in his 
judgments. Probably the most gifted of that first generation of American 
Jewish historians was the lawyer Max J. Kohler, a son of the president of 
the Hebrew Union College. Kohler, as prolific as his father, wrote hun- 
dreds of articles and book reviews and with rare exception they were dis- 
tinguished for their meticulous accuracy. 

By 1900 Cyrus Adler had suggested that the seminaries and Gratz 
College make a place in their curricula for the new branch of learning; in 
1901 he delivered the address introducing a series of lectures on American 
Jewish history given by the Jewish Chautauqua Society at its summer as- 
sembly in Atlantic City. Almost two decades later the Central Jewish In- 
stitute of New York, an afternoon school, introduced a formal whole year 
course in the history of United States Jewry, but it was not until 1942 
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that American Jewish history became a required subject in a graduate 
school, the Hebrew Union College. In 1968 through the generosity of 
Lee M. Friedman, a former president of the American Jewish Historical 
Society and the author of several volumes of essays on American Jewry, 
the Society moved into its own home in Waltham, Massachusetts, on the 
campus of Brandeis University. By that time it was democratically organ- 
ized and embraced not hundreds but thousands of members, many of 
whom were social scientists contributing to its quarterly which made its 
appearance in 1961.’ 


LIBRARIES 


The excellent library which the American Jewish Historical Society grad- 
ually assembled was not unusual in American cultural institutions. Li- 
braries for special groups, especially churches, were established as early as 
the seventeenth century. The American Jews just emerging from Euro- 
pean ghettos where their vistas were limited got off to a slow start. Never 
unmindful of its educational aspirations, the B’nai B’rith established Mai- 
monides Library for its New York members in 1851. It was well patron- 
ized. Most of its books, however, were not of Jewish interest. Learning 
was the key to success, to power; by the last decades of the century this is 
what more and more Americans believed as they turned to book reading. 
The immigrant Aaron Marcus, inveigled into a book auction house, 
bought a complete one-volume edition of Shakespeare for less than a dol- 
lar and brought it home to his four youngsters. The oldest was thirteen. 
The boys looked into it, found it incomprehensible, and indignantly im- 
portuned their father to return it. He brought back Horatio Alger’s Phil 
the Fiddler which they instantly devoured. This trend toward reading was 
spurred on by the free library movement and the gifts of Andrew Carne- 
gie since 1881. By 1900 there were over 9,000 free circulating libraries in 
the country. The second half of the nineteenth century was also a time 
when more rabbis and scholarly laymen, like Mayer Sulzberger, began to 
collect books. There were libraries of sorts in the “Ys,” in the settlement 
houses, in schools, clubs, lodges, and, of course, in the literary societies. 
By 1858 the New York YMHA had 8,000 volumes, but this too was pri- 
marily a general library. Temple Emanu-El in 1881 had the largest He- 
brew library in the United States including even incunabula; Michael 
Heilprin was the librarian. 

Free circulating libraries for the East European immigrants were es- 
tablished in the ghettos by the Jewish social agencies. There was a down- 
town branch of the Aguilar library; the Aguilar division in the Educa- 
tional Alliance was the best patronized circulating library in all of New 
York. The Maimonides Library had 30,000 volumes in 1888. Adolph 
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Sutro in 1883 bought a valuable collection of Hebrew manuscripts from 
M. W. Shapira of Jerusalem. This was the antiquities dealer who was in- 
volved in the sale of spurious variant verses of the book of Deuteronomy 
which, so rumor had it, he offered to the British Museum for £1,000,000. 
Purportedly these were the oldest Hebrew biblical manuscripts extant. 
Sutro’s large collection of books and manuscripts later became part of the 
California State Library. 

Libraries for the use of scholars and the learned began to abound in 
the general colleges and universities, in the synagogs, and in the seminar- 
ies. The original Hebrew Union College Library of 1875 was locked up 
every night in a two-and-a-half-foot wooden box to protect the handful 
of books from the mice who might venture forth from the walls of the 
subterranean vestry rooms. Under Adolph S. Oko it later became one of 
the best Jewish libraries in the world. Because of Alexander Marx’s devo- 
tion and bibliographic knowledge the Jewish Theological Seminary Li- 
brary was soon distinguished as a treasure house of rare books and manu- 
scripts. Among the fine works it received as a gift from Judge Sulzberger 
were forty-five rare Jewish books printed in the fifteenth century. Dropsie 
and the Isaac Elchanan Seminary began to build collections and through 
the munificence of Jacob H. Schiff the Semitic Division of the Library of 
Congress assumed increasing importance. 

Many of the Jewish books in the Washington national library were 
collected by Ephraim Deinard (1846-1930). While still in Russia, his na- 
tive land, Deinard had made a name for himself as a bookselle: and as an 
author, and here in this country to which he had immigrated in 1888 he 
continued to write and to buy and sell Hebrew books. But he was no ordi- 
nary dealer. Here he wrote or edited over fifty works, collected a large 
valuable library of his own, composed poetry, published Hebrew periodi- 
cals, and was recognized if not acclaimed as a man to whom institutions 
must turn if they were to build their Hebraica collections. It was he who 
supplied Sulzberger with many of the books and manuscripts for his li- 
brary and he it was who helped build the Jewish collections of the Semi- 
nary, of Harvard, and of the New York Public Library. Under the bril- 
liant guiding influence of Abraham Solomon Freidus, and once again 
through the munificent gifts of Schiff, the recently established Jewish Di- 
vision of the New York Public Library had by 1905 become the largest 
collection of Jewish books in the United States. In 1926 Dienard pub- 
lished Koheleth America: Catalogue of Hebrew Books Printed in America from 
1735-1925. This indefatigable collector must be reckoned among those 
learned men whose merit it is that in the 1930’s the United States had the 
largest collection of Hebrew books and manuscripts in the world. With 
good library facilities available in several cultural centers scholars found it 
possible to carry on creative, scientific work.? 
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THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 


In the libraries where students worked to further the science of Judaism 
no tool was more important than the twelve-volume Jewish Encyclopedia 
(1901-1906). It was the first large-scale Jewish reference work that em- 
braced the whole field and accepted the critical method. The Jewry of Eu- 
rope, where the masses were, had been talking of preparing such a work 
for generations but very little had eventuated: projects rarely got beyond 
the letter “A.” There was one exception, however. That was Jacob Ham- 
burger’s German encyclopedia for Bible and Talmud which was later ex- 
panded into an encyclopedia of Judaism. Hamburger was the district rabbi 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. This one man’s remarkable massive production 
is still useful for students of the Bible, Talmud, and medieval literature. 
Hamburger began printing his tomes in 1862. It was not until 1898 that 
another encyclopedia was attempted, again the work of one man. This 
was the Ozar Ha-Shemot (Book of Names), a multivolume effort that dealt 
with all aspects of biblical lore. It was prepared by Abraham Hayyim Ro- 
senberg (1838-1928), a scholarly American rabbi and printer who had re- 
ceived his education in his native Russia. It is a very creditable piece of 
work." 

Wise and his cohorts in the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
were talking of an encyclopedia in 1897, but this was only talk. If the Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia ever came to birth it was because of the initiative of one 
man, an Austrian journalist, translator, and cultural entrepreneur, Dr. Isi- 
dor Singer (1859-1939). He is the man who interested Funk & Wagnalls, 
the publishers, and helped secure the necessary financial backing. The 
twelve volumes that followed are a marriage of American publishing 
know-how, Jewish financial support, and the finest in European and 
American erudition in the field of Hebraic and Judaic studies. The learned 
of all lands were coopted in what was s gigantic task. European scholars 
were brought in as office editors and researchers; most of them remained 
here when their task was done. Almost all American Jewish savants were 
enlisted; practically all of these were German trained; one man alone of 
the ten on the editorial board was a native American. The final product 
was a complete survey of the Jewish experience throughout the ages. 

The publishers and editors of the Encyclopedia have been criticized for 
neglecting Zionism and the history of the Jews in Eastern Europe. They 
have been faulted for not stressing economic and social history. Voiced 
post-eventum, from the vantage point of a later generation, these re- 
proaches are unjustified. Eastern European Jewish historians, like Ameri- 
can ones, were just beginning to evaluate their past; Zionism in 1901 was 
a minuscule movement, economic and social history were disciplines still 
in their infancy. Actually through Joseph Jacobs the sociological ap- 
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proach was not neglected. Schechter was unhappy that the publishers 
pushed the workers too hard; some of the articles, he claimed, were 
superficial. It is true that Funk & Wagnalls was determined to get the 
work done on schedule; the last six volumes were produced in two years! 
Two generations after the last volume rolled off the presses the Jewish En- 
cyclopedia is still recognized as a great work although outmoded in part by 
time and new research. It has served as the pattern and as source material 
for all Jewish encyclopedic works that have since appeared. Shortly after 
the twelfth final volume was published, Judah David Eisenstein began to 
issue his Ozar Yisrael (Israel’s Treasure). This ten-volume Hebrew work 
was heavily dependent on the Jewish Encyclopedia to which Eisenstein had 
also contributed. The point of view of the editor was traditional; its ap- 
pearance is striking evidence that the Orthodox too were determined to 
participate as far as they could in the Science of Judaism and to let their 
voice be heard. Orthodoxy through the ages has nearly always been ame- 
nable to the influence of the cultural environment. The Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia marks the beginnings of American Jewry’s emancipation from the 
leading strings of Central Europe. Jewish scholarship, then already de- 
cades old in the United States, was blossoming in the first decades of the 
twentieth century. Were America’s Jews—wittingly or unwittingly— 
preparing themselves for cultural and spiritual hegemony in the Jewish 
world?! 


THE JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


The Jewish Encyclopedia became a basic reference work not only for schol- 
ars but for all students who, prior to its appearance, had been largely de- 
pendent on European works in the original or translation, especially those 
that contained substantive data. There had always been a need for new 
books, a need that the American Jewish Publication Society had at- 
tempted to fill as early as 1845. After that organization withered away in 
1851, there was constant agitation by Leeser, the Board of Deputies, 
young Mayer Sulzberger, Isaac M. Wise, and others too to reestablish a 
similar cultural agency. With that boldness that was his hallmark Wise 
wanted to publish translations of all the medieval and modern Jewish 
classics in a language that could be read. But Jewry hesitated to take ac- 
tion; the Orthodox and Reform groups might further dissension through 
the dissemination of controversial religious works!'? 

In moving to reestablish a publishing society the advocates here were 
not unaware of similar Jewish ventures in Germany and England. Finally 
in the early 1870’s some of the leading men in this country, rabbis and 
laymen, sponsored the founding of the second American Jewish Publica- 
tion Society. It promised to publish Jewish books, to avoid religious con- 
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troversy, and to work assiduously to unite American Jewry. This harping 
on unity is not easy to understand. Does it reflect strong group insecuri- 
ties, deep-rooted intra-Jewish divisions? The new society was not des- 
tined to have a long life. It published translations of essays by noted Ger- 
man scholars and, like the first venture of the 1840’s, launched an attack 
on the Christian missionaries. The neurotic fear of the conversionists was 
ever-present. The one solid work to the credit of the new group was a 
translation of that volume of the original Graetz history which dealt with 
the downfall of the Jewish state in the year 70 C.E. and carried the story 
to the conclusion of the Talmud. The translator was James K. Gutheim, 
then a preacher in Temple Emanu-El of New York. He was the famous 
Confederate patriot and was still an unreconstructed rebel. This society 
faded away in 1875, a victim of indifference and the devastating panic of 
that decade." 


THE THIRD JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 1888 


When the second publication venture failed American Jewry numbered 
fewer than 200,000 men, women, and children but by the late 1880’s the 
population had almost doubled. Now émigrés were pouring in and the 
desire to Judaize them, American style, may have prompted leaders to res- 
urrect the publication society. In 1885 Rabbi Henry Berkowitz asked the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations to sponsor a book concern, 
like those of the large Protestant denominations, that would publish 
books on Jewish subjects in order to keep the rising generation within the 
ambit of Jewry. His brother-in-law Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf of Philadel- 
phia convinced his young men’s literary society in 1887 that the Jewish 
Mission to the world at large would be furthered through the creation of 
a publication society. Others were coopted, a national meeting was called 
by Krauskopf and Solomon Solis-Cohen, and the third, the present Jew- 
ish Publication Society, came into being in 1888. Jacob Schiff and Meyer 
Gugge: heim made generous grants. Plagued by the fear of religious dis- 
cord some rabbis were kept off the new board. Reform and Orthodox 
Jews bared their fangs at one another. Schiff was indignant that Kohler 
whom he respected for his learning was not invited to play a part in the 
new organization. Orthodox Morais would not serve with the radical 
Krauskopf. In later years the American Israelite was convinced that the So- 
ciety was run by a hostile anti-Reform “gang.” Ultimately Krauskopf 
dropped out; in the rivalry between him and Sulzberger, the judge forged 
to the front. But the Society did succeed in maintaining a religious bal- 
ance. Kohler was later brought in and did good work; the first president 
of the reborn publication enterprise was Morris Newberger, a Civil War 
wholesale clothier who turned to banking yet found time to serve as one 
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of the lay leaders of American Reform. The key position, however, that 
of chairman of the publication committee, was reserved for Sulzberger. 
He and his associates determined what books the members would read. As 
a loyal disciple of Leeser the judge would not wander too far from the 
right.'* 

The Society never had a detailed plan or a program for publication 
and if it thought it had one its emphasis constantly shifted. Not as konse- 
quent as its sister organization in Germany, it rarely hewed to the line. 
Circumstances compelled it to veer with the wind; it did the best it could. 
At first it played with the thought of also printing scientific works by 
American Jewish scholars but it finally came to the conclusion that this 
was an unwise decision. The final compromise was to publish works that 
were accurate yet popular; it hoped to appeal to the intelligent cultured 
laymen. Most of its non-fictional works fitted into this category. Yet it 
was never intended that the Society become just another book firm. The 
new Philadelphia organization was religiously motivated as were the 
Protestant publishing houses. The Society wanted to further Judaism to 
insure the survival of Jewry in the American assimilatory environment. 
Inspired by a verse of the prophet Isaiah the seal adopted by the board de- 
picted a lion and a lamb lying down together and a little child hovering 
over them; underneath was the phrase, “Israel’s Mission is Peace” 
(Isa.11:6). And this, too: the Society aspired to produce a literature that 
would enlighten Jew and Christian in an age of prejudice and weld all 
Jews into one common brotherhood. 

The wish to indoctrinate the children, the future carriers of the tradi- 
tions, impelled the leaders to emphasize fictional works for the young. 
Because the boys and girls were completely Americanized every effort 
was made to widen their horizons, to deepen their sympathies for the 
Jews of other lands. Juveniles of all types were printed, fiction, biogra- 
phies of notables, reworked Bible stories. Adults were entertained with 
tales of the heroic Marranos and nostalgic accounts of life in the ghettos 
of Central and Eastern Europe in the halcyon pre-industrial days. It was 
the Society that encouraged Israel Zangwill to write about those London 
immigrants from the Slavic lands who had carried their ghettos with 
them or were trying to escape them. Wiser than many of their contempo- 
raries the members of the publication committee took cognizance of the 
East European Jews among them and began publishing English transla- 
tions from the Yiddish. Thus for the first time Judah Loeb Peretz and 
other classical Yiddish writers were introduced to American audiences. 
Because all of American Jewry, and Gentiles too, were shocked by the 
Russian pogroms, novels and stories of life and suffering in czarist Russia 
began to make their appearance. As part of its plan to stimulate the pride 
of the Jew in his faith, in his people, in his past, to unite all Jews in one 
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indissoluble bond, the Society emphasized works of history. It introduced 
Simon Dubnow to American readers; many read the History of the Jews in 
Russia and Poland, and accepted his concept of the recurrence of hege- 
monic centers in Jewish life, and the need for Jewish cultural autonomy. 
It published books on Zionism, the medieval ghettos, contemporary Jew- 
ish life, Hebrew literature, on the Jewish great from Josephus to 
Montefiore. There were works on the Jewish woman, the Bible, on Juda- 
ism, on ethics. If all the subscribers had read the books they received 
American Jewry would have emerged as the most learned Jewry in all the 
annals of its long trek through the ages. 

The Graetz history, the Husik survey of philosophy, the multivol- 
ume work of Ginzberg on folklore were among the Society’s most nota- 
ble publications. But there were others. Jacob Schiff (1914), following in 
the footsteps of a kinsman, James Loeb, who had financed the Loeb Clas- 
sical Library (1912), endowed the Schiff Library of Jewish classics and 
supplemented that gift with money for a Hebrew press to print the He- 
brew-English works. Actually the most useful book the Society published 
was its American Jewish Year Book which began to appear in 1899 and was 
continued jointly with the American Jewish Committee in 1908. In addi- 
tion to the Jewish calendar it contained excellent articles on a variety of 
subjects, statistical data, lists and descriptions of Jewish institutions, and 
necrologies of important communal figures. It was and still is an indis- 
pensable reference work. 

The most frequently used books of the Society? Probably the Year 
Book and the English Bible. American Jewry had been using the Leeser 
translation since its publication in 1853 but it was expensive, massive; this 
was particularly true of the pulpit edition. Influenced by the highly suc- 
cessful Protestant book publishers the Jews began talking of a cheap light- 
weight English edition of the Bible. The Society of the 1870's was inter- 
ested but did nothing. In the last decade of the nineteenth century many 
deplored that the Jews were no longer a People of the Book; there were 
towns, so it was rumored, where there was not even a single Jewish home 
with an English Bible. To remedy the need, or the presumed need, the 
new publication society with Marcus Jastrow as editor (1892) asked rabbis 
to translate individual books of the Bible but only one was published, 
Kohler’s Psalms (1903). In 1907 the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis stepped into the breach and proposed printing a cheap edition of 
the 1885 Christian Revised Version, modified of course for Jewish read- 
ers. The threat of a Reform rabbinical version probably frightened the So- 
ciety into taking action. A conjoint committee of Reform rabbis and the 
Jewish Publication Society was formed with Margolis as editor. Scholars 
from the two seminaries and Dropsie were put to work and the Jewish 
Authorized Version, finished in 1915, was published two years later. The 
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indefatigable Henrietta Szold read proof twelve times. The translation 
was a good one. Exodus 20:13 of the American Revised Edition of the 
Holy Bible is translated: “Thou shalt not kill,” the Jewish translation 
reads: “Thou shalt not murder.” 


FAILURES AND SUCCESSES OF THE SOCIETY 


The book lists of the Society from 1888 to 1920 were uneven. It could 
only publish what it could get. It turned everywhere for material, relied 
heavily on translations from the Hebrew, French, German, and Yiddish, 
and resorted to copublication with commercial firms because money was 
scarce. American Jewry never had funds for cultural purposes; it never 
failed to respond generously to pogroms. There can be no question that 
most Jews were loyal, according to their own lights, but they were never 
avid pursuers of Jewish knowledge. The Society might have gained more 
readers if after the fashion of the contemporary yellow journals it too had 
stooped to conquer but in doing this it would have offended the intellec- 
tuals. The natives were intent on Americanization, not Judaization; the 
immigrants were concerned with bread and butter. Those who had the 
capacity to savor good fiction could read the classics and the best sellers 
without resorting to the fare that the Society dishes up. Culture in Jewry, 
as in the general population, is not a mass pursuit. It was the few, the 
elite, who were culture carriers in all periods of Jewish history. In 1910 
the Society had 10,000 members; this is a notable achievement. This core 
group had been encouraged and fostered by the Society. The Society 
which by 1920 had published about 130 titles, helped create a literature 
that enlightened and even moved Jews to reach out to one another. It had 
made a place for itself; its survival documents its success." 


THE JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY 


The Jewish Publication Society was only one of several institutions that 
rose in the last decades of the nineteenth century to help Jews survive in 
an open society. This was a period creative in the fashioning of institu- 
tions designed to help all Jews—natives, Americanized Germans, and 
newly arriving East Europeans—reconcile their Jewishness and their 
Americanism. The settlement houses, the Sabbath schools, the libraries, 
the National Council of Jewish Women were dedicated in part to this 
purpose. Still another attempt to educate Jews Jewishly, religiously, was 
the Jewish Chautauqua Society. It owes its origins to one man, Henry 
Berkowitz (1857-1924), a Reform rabbi. Berkowitz was probably the 
American rabbinate’s protosocial worker. He was certainly a dedicated 
educationist. As early as 1885, in response to a circular letter of the Union 
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of American Hebrew Congregations asking what could be done to raise 
the niveau of American Jewry, intellectually and morally, Berkowitz pro- 
posed a Jewish form of the Christian Chautauqua Society which had been 
established in 1874 as a Protestant organization to further Christianity 
and improve instruction in the Sunday schools. He was then the rabbi of 
Mobile. A few years later, in Kansas City, he fashioned a congregational 
society patterned in part on the Christian Chautauqua model. 

In 1893, now rabbi of Philadelphia’s prestigious Rodeph Shalom, he 
founded the Jewish Chautauqua Society after sketching its contours to a 
Jewish group at the World’s Parliament of Religions. In a few years it be- 
came a national institution. At first it was closely allied to the Christian 
Chautauqua which itself was part of a larger national movement to bring 
culture to the American masses, to men and woman eager to improve 
themselves. The Christian Chautauqua furthered home reading courses; 
in 1892 it had 100,000 students in its numerous circles. The Jewish 
Chautauqua Society set out to be Jewishly nondenominational, yet be- 
cause of its Reform Jewish sponsorship it was not accepted by other Jew- 
ish groups; it soon became an autonomous Reform Jewish association. In 
a Reformist and apologetic sense Berkowitz wanted to teach the world 
about Judaism and thus, as he believed, help dissipate prejudice and fur- 
ther good relations between Jews and Gentiles. Less apologetically he 
reached out to all Jews hoping to unite them under the banner of Jewish 
education and culture. 

Conceptually at least Berkowitz was one of the pioneer progressives 
in the field of Jewish education attempting through Chautauqua to imbue 
teachers with his ideas. Teachers he believed must know English well for 
their students are native born; mechanical memorization of catechism an- 
swers is deplorable; rote Hebrew reading has no moral value. Children 
must be taught the ideals of the Bible and Judaism; their intellectual quer- 
ies must be answered; their religious longings must be satisfied. In those 
preautomobile horse and buggy days the Jewish Chautauqua was con- 
cerned with the scattered people in the backcountry, in the villages and 
hamlets. As late as 1910 more Americans lived in rural districts and towns 
than in urban areas. The city Jews believed, possibly with reason, that 
these isolated Jews were threatened with assimilation. The Jewish Chau- 
tauqua therefore labored diligently in the small towns; it worked with or- 
phans in the asylums and with the youngsters in the South Jersey and in 
the North Dakota colonies.” 


STRUCTURE AND PROGRAM OF THE JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA 


Though Berkowitz’s Chautauqua reached people in all corners of the 
land, its personnel and budget were pitifully small. The staff consisted of a 
field secretary, and, probably, an aide or a typist. Minnie D. Louis, the 
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social worker, was appointed as the first field worker and she was later 
succeeded by Jeannette Miriam Goldberg, a Texan. Both women were 
exceptionally able. The Society opened a correspondence school and set 
up numerous reading circles which were provided with detailed syllabi to 
carry on their work by themselv-s. It is an indication of their modernity 
and the scope of their curricula that in 1895 a study of the Apocrypha and 
the New Testament was included. In summer convocations eager teachers 
could listen to talks on pedagogy and on current topics; as early as 1901 
there were lectures on social work. Hebrew too was taught, but this was 
not unusual, for the Christians in their Chautauqua could also elect to 
study the Bible in the original. Most teacher training was imparted during 
the summer assemblies which met at some popular resort; Atlantic City 
was a favorite gathering place. In 1902 Emil G. Hirsch, America’s most 
distinguished Reform rabbi, was invited to speak there to a Chautauqua 
group. Accepting the invitation the radical rabbi wrote Chancellor Ber- 
kowitz: “Perhaps my most profitable assignment for you will be to cage 
me and put me on exhibition in the act of devouring another piece of 
sound and safe Judaism.” 

In the early 1900’s one of the Jewish Chautauqua’s many study cir- 
cles was recruited from students attending the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. By 1901 Berkowitz was induced to go off in an entirely different 
tack in the country’s colleges. Professor Philander P. Claxton of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee at Knoxville invited the Society to send a lecturer to 
talk to Christians at the College’s Summer School of the South. The pro- 
fessor, later United States Commissioner of Education, had read some of 
the Publication Society’s books and was convinced that the Jews had 
made a contribution to the world’s culture which people ought to know 
about. Sooner or later Jews would start moving South and when they did 
the Christians would receive them sympathetically if the Christian intel- 
ligentsia had been prepared by lectures on the Jews. This was just a few 
years before the Leo Frank Affair. Berkowitz adopted Claxton’s sugges- 
tion and the following year sent Julian Morgenstern of the Hebrew 
Union College to talk to the Christians at the University. Thus it was 
that Chautauqua began to switch from educating Jews to becoming a 
light to the Gentiles. By the 1920’s intercultural and interfaith work had 
become one of the primary jobs of the Society.'® 


WAS THE JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY A SUCCESS? 


Give credit to Berkowitz and his organization for they did more than en- 
gage in fantasies. The small wispy creature that was Berkowitz was ag- 
gressive. In order to further the work of the circles and assemblies and the 
correspondence schools he and his cohorts, practically all Reform rabbis, 
prepared a series of helps, guides, syllabi, and course books on the Bible, 
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postbiblical history, Judaism, the Hebrew language, and Jewish characters 
in English fiction. A work by Harry Levy on the Jew in English fiction 
was very popular. Before 1900 the Chautauqua had students and follow- 
ers in over twenty states and a branch on the Pacific Coast; by 1905 there 
were 125 centers, about 2,500 active participants, and about 6,000 mem- 
bers. Chautauqua writings and texts were used by some “Ys,” Zionists, 
and the National Council of Jewish Women; its pedagogical tools were 
used in Canada as well as distant India, and there is every reason to believe 
that it was Chautauqua that induced the Union of Jewish Literary Soci- 
eties of Great Britain to hold a summer assembly in 1903. 

Yet this Jewish movement had no success comparable to that of the 
Christian counterpart. Many of the circles were quiescent, the member- 
ship did not grow as rapidly as it should; many were delinquent in dues. 
What happened? The Society never had an adequate staff or the necessary 
funds to carry on a national program. Unlike the Christian Chautauqua it 
did not resort to popular entertainment and amusement programs in order 
to attract and hold the masses. The auto, the cinema, the radio offered 
more attractive diversions or forms of instruction. The Chautauqua soon 
realized, as did the Publication Society, that Jewry as a whole was not in- 
terested in Jewish cultural pursuits. Even before Berkowitz died in the 
1920’s the Society had fallen into decline. The depression of the next de- 
cade almost destroyed it. It was rescued only in 1939 when its work was 
taken over by the National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods and it be- 
came a university interfaith and intercultural enterprise. But for over two 
decades after its founding it had been a national institution rallying 
around it a small but enthusiastic body of eager readers, eager Jews. 
Through its work in the small colleges of the country it reached thou- 
sands of attentive young Christians, many of whom were seeing their first 
Jew when a rabbi addressed them telling them about the people who were 
“the cousins of our Lord.”" 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


In large part the summer and winter assemblies, correspondence schools, 
and pedagogical literature of the Jewish Chautauqua Society were de- 
signed to train teachers for Sabbath and Sunday schools. But Chautauqua 
was not the sole agency working in the field. As far back as 1841 two 
American rabbis had pleaded for a Jewish normal school. These Germans, 
Isaac Leeser and Louis Salomon, were trying to establish the same type of 
teachers’ training schools here in America that had been flourishing in the 
fatherland since the early nineteenth century. No progress was made here 
till the 1880’s when the need to provide for a rapidly growing Jewry 
brought action on several fronts. Individual congregations set up training 
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courses; some New York schools fashioned a teachers’ college to which 
they even invited Christians; the nationwide Reformist Hebrew Sabbath 
School Union made a plea for better instructional training, and the Jew- 
ish Ministers’ Association of New York City established a seminary to 
train young women to teach Hebrew. None of these schools enjoyed any 
permanency.”° 

There are not sufficient data available to evaluate these attempt to cre- 
ate a professional teachers corps. One thing is certain; they did no harm. 
They demonstrated as well that some of the communal and religious lead- 
ers realized the importance of adequate training schools; their efforts 
failed for the same reasons that all Jewish cultural institutions trailed be- 
hind; inadequate communal support, lack of money, apathy. The only re- 
course was for the teachers to help themselves; for this purpose they 
banded together professionally. By the 1890’s various teachers’ associa- 
tions had begun to appear; there were organizations for religious school 
teachers, Hebrew instructors, and for the principals of the Hebraically ori- 
ented afternoon schools, the Talmud Torahs. By 1916 those Hebrew 
teachers who had received their pedagogical training at universities began 
to issue a journal, The Jewish Teacher; this organ of the Jewish Teachers’ 
Association was the first of the Jewish professional magazines. The Asso- 
ciation was destined to exercise a great deal of influence in the Jewish ed- 
ucational world of the next generation. 

Contrary to expectations the first permanent Jewish teachers’ college 
was not opened in New York City but in Philadelphia. This was Gratz 
College named in honor of Hyman Gratz (1776-1857), an older brother 
of Rebecca. After the failure of the family wholesale grocery business, 
Gratz had turned to insurance and had become a wealthy man. In his will 
he left money to found a college for Jews. Most denominations in those 
days had liberal arts schools; why not the Jews also? Discouraged by 
Christian college presidents from establishing a sectarian school for the 
humanities, the trustees listened to Rabbi Morais and finally decided on a 
teachers’ training school. It opened its doors in 1898 and speedily attained 
recognition. The New Yorkers then bestirred themselves. The Jewish 
Theological Seminary made a stab at training teachers in the early 1900’s 
but accomplished little till 1909 when, with a liberal grant from Schiff, it 
opened the Teachers’ Institute. The principal of this most successful new 
undertaking was Rabbi Mordecai M. Kaplan who later founded the lib- 
eral Reconstructionist Movement. The graduates of this school were 
trained primarily to teach Hebrew; in later years Hebrew itself became 
the language of instruction.?! 

The most influential personality in the drive for professional 
proficiency was a man who established no teachers’ seminary. This was 
Samson Benderly, head of the Bureau of Jewish Education of the New 
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York Kehillah. Determined to improve the schools, pedagogical skills, 
and curricula, Benderly encouraged his disciples to secure their technical 
training at the universities. His efforts to revolutionalize Jewish education 
in this country were rewarded by a substantial measure of success. 

The establishment of training colleges for Jewish teachers was 
speeded up from 1917 to 1921. The Orthodox Mizrachi group, willing 
to meet the challenge of the new world, opened a teachers’ school in 
1917 where the language of instruction was Hebrew and where the classi- 
cal Hebrew texts were studied. It was not long before the new academy 
was taken over by the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary which 
became Yeshiva University in the next generation. Other teacher training 
institutions followed. The pro-Zionist socialists opened a seminary for the 
instructors in their afternoon schools; the Jews of Baltimore and Boston 
established teacher training institutions that would one day become de- 
gree-giving colleges. All of these seminaries, with the exception of Gratz, 
were founded by East Europeans or men of East European background.” 

In a way it is surprising that the push for teachers’ schools came from 
newcomers, not the natives or the leaders of the older migration. Why 
was this? The sixty years after the Civil War was an age when the rabbi 
stood out not as a teacher but as the congregational and communal repre- 
sentative, as the man who confronted the Gentile world. Teachers were 
not given their just due. The standards for confirmation and bar mitzvah 
were not high. Obviously the synagogal elite was satisfied with a lick and 
a promise; apparently the leaders among the East Europeans were not. Yet 
the Reformers were not altogether quiescent; as it will be pointed out in a 
later chapter of this work, concerned rabbis and laymen did establish a 
Hebrew Sabbath School Union to improve the elementary school system. 
In 1906 the Union of American Hebrew Congregations did encourage 
the introduction of training courses for religious school teachers in Chi- 
cago. Three years later when Schiff endowed the Seminary’s Teachers’ 
Institute he gave a similar amount to the Hebrew Union College for the 
same purpose. Although the Cincinnatians never put together a formal 
teachers’ academy, they did use the money to advance teacher training. 
They organized classes in pedagogy for the rabbinical students; girls we:e 
given training as teachers; institutes were held in town and out of town, 
and impressive scholarly syllabi were published. The College faculty 
served as the instructors; they were learned, dedicated men but not one 
had ever received any professional pedagogical preparation for the task he 
undertook. Cincinnati was too small numerically to provide students for 
an effective permanent teachers’ seminary. 

In summary one can point out that by 1920 professional Hebrew 
teachers were being prepared for their tasks in the metropolitan areas but 
relatively little was accomplished in improving instruction in the Sabbath 
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school field, especially in the smaller cities and towns. A few congrega- 
tions were making a valiant effort to improve their school personnel by 
teaching post-confirmands. But the time had not yet come to effect radi- 
cal changes. Emanuel Gamoran, one of Benderly’s disciples, would in the 
decade of the 1920’s become the director of the department of education 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. Through the text 
books he edited he would exert a lasting influence on the Reform elemen- 
tary schools and on all of American Jewish education at the Sabbath and 
Sunday school level. The text books that were to come out of Cincinnati 
were for a generation among the best written and furthered a sympathetic 
attitude toward all Jewish religious denominations and World Jewry.” 


JEWISH COLLEGES AS NURSERIES FOR 
JEWISH EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


For about a generation at least the teachers’ colleges tended to limit them- 
selves to teacher training although their curricula included all the basic 
academic disciplines. These schools did not introduce secular studies 
though there were always Jews who favored the establishment of general 
colleges under Jewish auspices. About the same time that the rabbinical 
seminary was established in Cincinnati in 1875 there was talk also of 
founding a woman’s college that would combine Hebraic and non-Jewish 
classical studies. In 1900 some New Yorkers voiced the need for a Jewish 
nonsectarian university, a school where Jews would be completely at 
home though, to be sure, Gentiles would always be welcome. Stanley 
Hall, former president of Clark University, suggested in 1917 that a Jew- 
ish school be established to present the best in Jewish culture. Certainly 
by 1920 many Jews did want a college of their own; this pious hope was 
consistent with the oldest American traditions, but was not to be 
effectuated in that generation. 

Jews are nothing if not realistic. They were content with their rab- 
binical seminaries for they knew they had to have rabbis and they did pre- 
fer a learned ministry. This was solid Jewish tradition. In the sense that 
the Germans abroad understood the concept, the Hebrew Union College 
under Wise was not a scholarly institution. Most of the works he and his 
faculty wrote were geared to the classroom or to the practical rabbinate. 
Appreciative of scholarship, Henry Berkowitz urged the College to estab- 
lish postgraduate fellowships or to send men abroad. One way or another 
this country must train Americans as scholars. Wise, too, realized this 
need but it remained for Kohler to add a postgraduate year to the College 
curriculum. Schechter in his inaugural address (1902) emphasized that a 
seminary was not only a humanitarian institution but that it was also a 
place where one studied and learned. Kohler recognized the need for 
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sound Jewish knowledge and the growing importance of the new social 
sciences. These two seminary presidents expected their faculties to write. 
In the Hebrew Union College Kohler read portions of the New Testa- 
ment with his students; Christianity was a Jewish sect that merited study. 

If the Hebrew Union College president read the gospels with his stu- 
dents, may we infer from this that the school encouraged complete Lehr- 
freiheit, freedom of expression and teaching? Not at all, although within 
the limits of a theological seminary the students were given a great deal of 
latitude. Kohler fulminated from the chapel pulpit against “atheism” in 
the student body but otherwise limited himself, in his extended parting 
benediction, to a rebuttal of the humanistic sermon to which he had just 
listened. He always insisted that the school was a Reform institution with 
a very definite philosophy of its own. Schechter like Kohler had a com- 
mitment to the scientific method yet he was always the traditionalist who 
would never have tolerated any marked deviation from the ancestral ob- 
servances. Because, unlike Wise, he could not deny the validity of the 
new critical biblical methodology, the teaching of the Old Testament at 
the Seminary created problems that disturbed him.” 


DROPSIE COLLEGE 


It would seem that there was one school that was devoid of theological 
bias. This was Dropsie College for it was governed by no synagogal 
group and its founder had stipulated that it was open to all men and 
women, black and white, and Gentiles. Actually its first president was Cy- 
rus Adler, a traditionalist, and it is doubtful whether he, like Schechter, 
would have tolerated any member of his faculty who departed markedly 
in his religious practices from the norms of Orthodoxy. But, saving this 
reservation, this institution was dedicated to pure science. It had been es- 
tablished through a legacy of Moses Aaron Dropsie (1821-1905), the son 
of a Jewish father and a Christian mother, but when the youngster grew 
up he elected to become a Jew, a fervent observant one. After beginning 
life as a watchmaker and jeweler, he turned to law, wrote on Roman jur- 
isprudence and the trial of Jesus, and amassed a fortune in the practice of 
his profession. As a disciple of Leeser he was very much interested in Jew- 
ish learning; he supported Maimonides College and served as the first 
president of Gratz. He did nothing, however, for the Jewish Theological 
Seminary because its sponsors years before had refused to come to the aid 
of Maimonides when it began to founder. The Dropsie will left money 
for a graduate school where original research, especially in the Bible and 
rabbinical literature could be pursued in Hebrew and the cognate lan- 
guages. Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning opened its 
doors in 1909. One of its goals was to train scholars, Jews and Gentiles, to 
teach in institutions of higher learning. Welcoming Christian students 
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was not unique with Dropsie. The Hebrew Union College frequently 
numbered Christians among its students from the brilliant young Episco- 
palian who later became one of America’s distinguished scholars to the 
naive elderly minister who was determined to study Hebrew in order that 
he might properly address the Holy One Blessed Be He in his Heavenly 
abode. By 1920 President Adler had gathered about him an eminent fac- 
ulty; it trained a generation of scholars some of whom were destined to 
become men of distinction. Moses A. Dropsie had once expressed the 
hope that America would ultimately witness a Golden Age of Jewish cul- 
ture; fifty years after his death Jewry here was well on its way to reach the 
goal he had envisaged. 


RABBI ISAAC ELCHANAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (RIETS) 


Before Dropsie opened its doors its newly appointed board of governors 
sent out a circular letter to Jewish and Christian scholars asking for 
“opinions,” suggestions, for the curriculum. There was only one Ortho- 
dox rabbi on the rather long list of people solicited. At that time, 1906, 
there were very few Orthodox leaders, men competent to proffer advice 
on the conduct of an American-oriented academic institution. No modern 
Orthodox college was to open its doors in this country until 1915; its 
founder and first president was a Lithuanian immigrant who had received 
his Ph.D. from Dropsie only three years earlier; he was that school’s first 
recipient of a degree. This new Orthodox college was a fusion of two 
New York academies, an elementary and an advanced talmudic school. 
The new institution called itself the Rabbinic College of America, later, 
the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary. Its purpose was to train 
those Jews who wished to enter the Orthodox rabbinate or to enjoy a tra- 
ditional Jewish education. The founder of this seminary was Barnard Re- 
vel. Relieving that Orthodoxy could not survive successfully in this coun- 
try unless it came to terms with the dominant American culture, Revel 
and his sponsors set out to harmonize traditional Judaism and modern sec- 
ular scientific knowledge. They believed that Orthodoxy had a great fu- 
ture here. The curriculum was broadened far beyond the four cubits of 
talmudic study; the secular studies of a typical American college were 
added, and the critical approach to Jewish literature was not rejected. Ul- 
timately this seminary became a nursery of Jewish learning where new 
methods and new disciplines were taught to the students all of whom 
were at that time foreign born.” 

By 1920 Dropsie and the three rabbinical seminaries were committed 
to the Science of Judaism, in varying degrees to be sure. Scholarly produc- 
tivity was not high; the professors had heavy schedules, funds for publica- 
tion were not always forthcoming, yet by the end of the second decade of 
the twentieth century the writings of the men at these four schools had 
begun to assume promising proportions. 
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ART 


Reading and learning, writing and analyzing the biblical and postbiblical 
classics and telling the story of the Jews in the Diaspora are of course all 
aspects of Jewish culture, but so are the Jewish themes reflected in art 
forms and the musical compositions, chaunts, and melodies which pur- 
port to be traditional. Traditional is equated with “Jewish.” What is true 
is that if any form of art expression was adopted (read appropriated), and 
retained by the Jews over the decades and centuries then it became 
unique, theirs; it was indubitably Jewish! The people are never wrong; 
their decisions made history, for them at least. Since every acculturated 
Jew is more American than Jewish it was inevitable that Jewry here 
would be profoundly affected by the interest of the American people in 
art and in music. This was particularly true in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century when science and literature flourished, when industry 
brought wealth, leisure, study, and an appreciation of the fine arts. 

The typical cultured American Gentile assumed that there was such a 
thing as Jewish art. In 1889 the Smithsonian Institution staged an exhibi- 
tion of Jewish ceremonial objects and in 1893 there was a display of ritual 
silver at the Columbian Exposition. The first volume of the Jewish Ency- 
clopedia (1901) bore witness to the reality of Jewish art for it contains a se- 
ties of articles on various forms of art expression. American Jews were 
now conscious of the new cultural disciplines but in the nebulous field of 
art they lagged at least a generation behind their European confreres. By 
1920 Jews on the Continent could brag of fine artists who for decades had 
addressed themselves to Jewish subjects: painters, etchers, lithographers, 
sculptors. Among them were Moritz Daniel Oppenheim, Jozef Israels, E. 
M. Lilien, Max Lieberman, Lesser Ury, Hermann Struck, Joseph Rudko, 
Jakob Steinhardt, Mark M. Antokolski and a host of others. Here in this 
country aspiring young men and women, children of immigrants, were 
studying in the art classes of the academies and the settlement houses; 
their subjects were often Jewish, portraying the world in which they 
lived, the ghetto. Many of them would make their presence felt in the 
next generation.?’ 


JEWISH MUSIC 


Because music was an integral part of the religious service it was more 
cultivated than the graphic arts; the congregants sang hymns, psalms, and 
chaunted the prayers. What made it Jewish? In a Diaspora that reached 
back for well over 2,000 years Jews had ample opportunity to pick up 
melodies; they heard songs, liked them, and made them their own. The 
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Sephardim who came to settle the Americas brought their chaunts with 
them; some may still be heard in New York’s Shearith Israel. German 
Jewish cantors who started coming here no later than the 1840’s carried 
their Central European musical traditions with them. Back home Solo- 
mon Sulzer (1804-1891) of Vienna and Samuel Naumbourg (1816-1880) 
of Paris had been singing and publishing liturgical music since the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. And their Jewish sources? They were 
lost in the mists of centuries and Jewish experiences on three continents 
and in a dozen lands. By the 1860’s American Jewry had begun to publish 
its musical worship settings with Hebrew or German or English texts. In 
the 1870’s Alois Kaiser of Baltimore and three other cantors printed four 
volumes of liturgical music for the Sabbath and festivals, and in the 
1890’s Kaiser and William Sparger of New York assembled a collection 
of Jewish synagogal melodies which was published as a souvenir by the 
Jewish Women’s Congress of Chicago’s Columbian Exposition.” 
Cantors reached out musically from the reading desk or the pulpits; 
the congregants cacophonously and joyfully lifted up their voices in the 
pews. Hymnals to guide them had been published here no later than 
1842. In 1876 a good hymnbook was published in German by a non-Jew 
for Felsenthal’s Zion Temple. Some of the songs were of Christian prove- 
nance. Obviously their Christian origin did not embarrass Felsenthal who 
was an ardent Jew. Wise in the late 1880’s complained of the foreign, the 
Christian character of a hymnal edited by Gottheil, and the 1894 song 
book of Isaac S. Moses evinced excellent taste by borrowing tunes from 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Schumann. By 1920 the Moses work had gone 
through fourteen editions. It contained songs for the Sabbath and the hol- 
idays, for flower and harvest services, and for patriotic occasions. One of 
the most popular confirmation hymns of that generation was written by 
Felix Adler of Ethical Culture fame. Musically American Jewry was noth- 
ing if not ecumenical. In 1897 Kaiser edited the first hymnal of the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis; in this and later imprints the editors 
were frequently dependant on Protestant Christian composers. After the 
appearance of the first Union Prayer Book of the Reformers in 1892 cantors 
began writing and publishing musical services to complement the ritual 
manual. Some of these settings were written by Christians because most 
organists, choir leaders, and singers, too, in the larger temples were 
Christian. Some of these Christians were eminent musicians; on occasion 
they embodied traditional Jewish melodies in their compositions. Was 
this then “Jewish” music? Following in the footsteps of the Reformers, 
superficially at least, the rising Conservative synagog began to make its 
presence felt musically. In 1903 Israel Goldfarb, a Jewish Theological 
Seminary graduate, founded the Cantors’ Association of America; he 
wrote Hebrew, Yiddish, and English songs of a religious and secular na- 
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ture, taught synagogal music at his alma mater, and, together with a 
brother, wrote a Jewish songster.” 

By the twentieth century most Jews of East European stock luxu- 
riated in a musical world of their own. In the synagog of these Slavic 
émigrés, the cantor, if he had an exceptional voice, overshadowed the 
rabbi to whom one paid only formal obeisance. The new synagog in the 
ghetto needed the cantors for they attracted members who helped pay the 
mortgage. Beginning with the 1880’s the big city East European shuls 
were intent on importing cantors who came over in substantial numbers, 
increasingly lured by large salaries, the promise of America, and the desire 
to escape the disabilities and the wars in Russia, Poland, and the Balkans. 
No cantor is deaf to an appealing melody. Though the East European 
singers adhered to the traditional Oriental tones they, too, like the Ger- 
man precentors, incorporated themes from opera in their musical flights. 
Though many of these vocal virtuosos had fixed synagogal posts this did 
not deter them from concertizing and cutting phonograph records. Best 
known and most beloved of all these cantors was Josef (Yosele) Rosen- 
blatt who during World War I sang at soldiers’ camps, at bond rallies, and 
on behalf of the Jewish war relief agencies. His own compositions ran 
into the hundreds. 

Rosenblatt did not immigrate to the United States till 1912; a genera- 
tion earlier one of Russia’s most famous folksingers came to New York 
with the emigrants of the late 1880’s. This was Eliakum Zunser (1836- 
1913) who sang in Yiddish, the language of the people. Many Yiddish 
folk songs were born on the stage where they were first heard as arias. 
Abraham Goldfaden, the founder of the Yiddish theatre, lived for years in 
the United States where he produced some of his most popular operas and 
musicals. Wherever there was a Yiddish-speaking home with a piano 
there too one could find a pile of Goldfaden sheet music. In the second 
decade of the twentieth century Hebrew and Yiddish folk songs were 
taught by the Kehillah’s Bureau of Jewish Education. It was a day when 
proletarian poems were set to music, when choral societies were organ- 
ized by the Poale Zion and the Hadassah, and Jewish entrepreneurs began 
publishing Yiddish and Hebrew songs. Artists of the Metropolitan Opera 
House like Sophie Breslau concertized in Yiddish programs and even 
Gentiles came to swell the audience whose heart strings were torn apart 
by the plaintive melodies.*° 


The Growing Interest in Jewish Music 


The turmoil of World War I brought eminent Jewish musicians to 
America as in a later generation the German brutalities and World War II 
induced many others to seek refuge on these shores. Among musicians 
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who came were some who wrote what they deemed to be Jewish music. 
Ernest Bloch, a Swiss Jew, was among them. His compositions were Jew- 
ish, so he believed because he, a Jew, had composed them. In them was 
his Jewish heritage. Whether men like Bloch influenced the Jewish 
masses is very much a moot question but there can be no question that in 
the early decades of the twentieth century there was a growing academic 
interest in Jewish musical origins. In 1913 the Central Conference of rab- 
bis asked one of its members, a musicologist, to deliver a paper on “Jewish 
Music Historically Considered.” It is not without interest that he saw fit 
to allot but a single paragraph to synagogal music in this country. Six 
years later the Hebrew Union College Library bought the Jewish music 
collection of Germany’s scholarly cantor, Eduard Birnbaum. This was 
probably the best extant corpus of material on the subject.>! 


Certain Changes and Conclusions 


Gradually in many Reform temples—but certainly not in all—the cantor 
was discarded as the central musical figure of the synagogal service; his 
place was taken by the choir hidden away in a loft; more and more the 
rabbi occupied the center of the stage; he and he alone was God’s viceger- 
ent. As the American people became more interested in good music after 
1900 the Reform temples began to increase their budgets for better music 
and larger choirs. Certainly the European influences did not diminish; or- 
atorio and operatic themes were ever present; Italian and German secular 
melodies were constantly heard; Gounod’s Faust brought inspiration to 
Jews in dozens of American temples, and the majestic strains of Wagner, 
the vindictive anti-Semite, moved Jewish worshippers to bow their heads 
in reverence. Jewish art music remained essentially Occidental although 
on occasion cantors like Edward Stark of San Francisco stressed traditional 
Oriental tunes which all the listeners no doubt assumed to be Jewish. 
Jewish folk music, especially the Yiddish and Hebrew songs and liturgical 
chaunts as sung by stellar cantors, moved the East European masses to the 
highest pitch of devotion. Two generations later these melodies, aug- 
mented by new Hebrew songs from the land of Israel, exerted a powerful 
influence on American Jewry penetrating even the impenetrable walls of 
Reform classicity.?? 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 
ASPECTS OF JEWISH EDUCATION AND CULTURE, 
1860-1920: PART III 


GERMAN BELLES LETTRES IN AMERICAN JEWRY 


Av with music, belles lettres is an important aspect of culture, but 
unlike the unilingual American literature Jewish belles lettres in 
this country is quadrilingual. The Jews here have written in German, 
Hebrew, Yiddish, and English. German Jewish immigrants who immi- 
grated here before the Civil War lived to the turn of the century and with 
them lived the culture of their homeland. These men and women were 
dependent on the German culture which they had sucked in with their 
mother’s milk. Love of the mother tongue was in no sense unusual; for- 
eign-born Americans, whoever they are, wherever they are from, always 
attempt to hold on to their native language. Most German Gentiles here 
held on tenaciously to their German intellectual heritage, to the mores of 
the fatherland. In the opinion of many of them the Germanic culture was 
superior to the American; Americans of education and distinction were 
often strongly attached to Europe culturally. As late as 1914 about fifty 
daily German newspapers were still being published in this country. 
German Jewish periodicals were printed and read in this country as 
late as 1903. The all-day schools which the Central Europeans established 
continued to teach German to their Jewish charges in the decades after 
the Civil War. German Jews here wrote and read German poetry, corre- 
sponded with one another in their mother tongue, and employed it in the 
intimacy of the family circle. Jacob Schiff, it is said, stopped speaking 
German in public during World War I. A few literary societies stocked 
German books on their shelves; many prayer books carried translations in 
that tongue, and there were still fifteen congregations conducting services 
in German as late as 1916. German textbooks were not unknown in 
the Sabbath schools; scholarly rabbis here frequently contributed to the 
Central European Jewish newspapers and scientific periodicals. Indeed in 
the 1880’s George Foot Moore of Andover, of Scotch-Irish ancestry, 
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reviewed biblical studies in the United States for the Zeitschrift fuer alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft (Magazine for Old Testament Studies). Jewish Ger- 
mans here, though strongly rooted in the cultural traditions of the land 
that gave them birth, were fervent American patriots. Their American- 
born children were in no sense Germanic.’ 


HEBREW BELLE LETTRES AND CULTURE 


Because so much has been written about modern Hebrew culture in the 
United States one is led to believe that the Hebrew literary movement 
commanded a large enthusiastic following in the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century. Nothing could be farther from the truth. It is clear 
that biblical Hebrew was studied here since the first Jewish settlements 
were established; without Hebrew there could have been no services, no 
congregation, no community. American rabbis and other scholars never 
ceased cultivating the classical literature of the Old Testament through- 
out American Jewish history. No later than the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century learned Jews were hard at work in rabbinic literature; by 
1859 a Hebrew-English treatise on ritualistic slaughter had appeared in 
Philadelphia, and the following year a Polish rabbi who had settled in the 
United States published the first all-Hebrew book. 

All through the nineteenth century learned American Jews were 
writing in Hebrew on philosophy, exegesis, apologetics, polemics, homi- 
letics, history, Jewish law. Some Orthodox laymen and rabbis—a few Re- 
formers, too—read the better Hebrew magazines that were then appear- 
ing in Eastern Europe; a number, skilled in the Holy Tongue, tried their 
hand at versifying. In 1880 the American Hebrew published translations of 
old English nursery rhymes: Imagine Ding-Dong Bell and Old King 
Cole in Hebrew; that was quite a tour de force. That very year, 1880, a 
Hebrew literary society was established in New York City, and several 
years later, one in Chicago, too. Why did the Jews of that day write He- 
brew? They employed it as a medium to reach Jews of many lands and, as 
neoclassicists swayed by their own studies of Greek and Latin in the gym- 
nasia of Europe, they delighted to test their ingenuity in bending Hebrew 
to their own desires and needs. But the language itself was not then seen 
as an instrument for national political revival. Herman Eliassof typifies 
the inclusive cultural interests of an intellectual of that day. After study- 
ing in Russia and Germany, this native Lithuanian came here in 1871. He 
served as a rabbi, as principal of a Sabbath school, and as editor of an 
American Jewish paper. He wrote on American Jewish history, contrib- 
uted to the German, the Hebrew, and the American Jewish press, and of 
course tried his hand at Hebrew poetry. By 1877 a volume of Hebrew 
verse had already been published in this country by a relatively obscure 
poet. 
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Under the influence of the European Enlightenment a Hebrew maga- 
zine was published in Germany as early as 1784, but it was almost ninety 
more years before Zvi Hirsch Bernstein began printing a Hebrew periodi- 
cal in the United States. Actually in the Yiddish newspaper that he had is- 
sued a year earlier Bernstein had already included supplementary Hebrew 
material. His 1871 Ha-Zofeh (The Observer in a New Land) managed to 
stay alive for several years; this was quite a feat in a land of about 200,000 
Jews.” 

The efforts of the Central Europeans here to further Hebrew were 
fortified by the zeal of the East Europeans who had accompanied them to 
this country in antebellum days. These philo-Hebraists among the Rus- 
sians and Poles were known as Maskilim, Enlighteners. They were fully 
aware of the cultural implications of the French Revolution. In order to 
emancipate their fellow Jews from medieval beliefs and practices they 
were determined to use the Hebrew language as an instrument for the in- 
troduction of Western culture. Russian was of course out of the question. 
Few inhabitants of the Pale knew that language and they understood that 
advancement in Russia economically, socially, and academically would 
almost inevitably require apostasy—a price they would not pay. Individ- 
ual Maskilim despairing of making any progress in the reactionary Russia 
of the 1880’s came here. They too were looking for larger opportunity 
for themselves personally; they hoped to build a following here in this the 
land of freedom. All this was totally unrealistic. They could never become 
cultural leaders in the United States for they themselves had but little aca- 
demic training in the arts and sciences. The intellectually alert immi- 
grants here did not have to adapt classical and rabbinic Hebrew to modern 
needs; they did not need to create a new idiom for the transmittal of data 
on the physical and social sciences. Through English the whole world of 
civilization, education, learning lay wide open before them. The Maski- 
lim gained no recruits here. 

When by the 1890’s the Enlighteners realized that Hebrew would 
play no significant part in the life of the Jewish masses they, like their 
counterparts in Eastern Europe, did an about-face; they turned away from 
the West and oriented themselves to the East, and began working for 
Zionism and the rebirth of the Jewish people. Hebrew was to become the 
new Jewish language. Maskilim who had once moved in the direction of 
sheer acculturation now dedicated themselves to Palestinian Jewish na- 
tionalism. This romantic rapture, this interest in modern Hebrew as the 
vehicle to further cultural rebirth in the Holy Land even affected the fac- 
ulty and the students of the Cincinnati Reform seminary. Many of them 
indeed were of Slavic background. From 1897 to 1903 the Hebrew Union 
College Journal debated Zionism, modern Hebrew literature, and the 
teachings of Asher Ginsberg (Ahad Ha-Am), the cultural Zionist. One 
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student even wrote his thesis in the new language; it was a history of the 
Jews in the western hemisphere (1903). All this was during the days of 
Wise and Mielziner; Kohler, the new president, frowned upon this lin- 
guistic enthusiasm not only because he was an anti-Zionist but because 
the use of Hebrew in contemporary naturalistic drama was a shocking 
profanation of God’s Holy Tongue. Pornography in Hebrew, God help 
us!? 

America’s few professional Maskilim were themselves not immune to 
the seductive impact of Americanism despite their growing devotion to 
Palestine and Zionism. Many aspects of this country’s doings were 
touched upon in their numerous Hebrew periodicals; Benzion Eisenstadt, 
a typical Maskil who landed here in 1903, almost immediately began 
publishing Hebrew language biographies of American rabbinical wor- 
thies. Lovers of Hebrew could enjoy Longfellow’s Excelsior, general 
American history, the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, vi- 
gnettes of Washington and Lincoln, all in the language of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah. But the Maskil’s commitment to Western culture and distaste for 
religious obscurantism, stopped short of a critical evaluation of Judaism. 
The Maskilim were not as consistent as the Reformers and some of the 
Conservatives. The Enlighteners broke sharply with the left-wing reli- 
gionists who should have been their natural allies. The reasons are evi- 
dent: by emphasizing the English vernacular in the synagog and the reli- 
gious school and by deemphasizing Hebrew the Reformers cut the 
ground from under the feet of the Maskilim whose only commodity was 
the Hebrew language. The Enlighteners bitterly attacked the 
“assimilationist” Reformers even in the days before the Civil War. This 
antipathy to Reform and its followers was part of a very complex syn- 
drome: the Jews from the East looked with scorn on the Jews from the 
West; the reasons were economic, ethnic, cultural, religious. The 
“German” were Gentiles; their Union Prayer Book was consumptive; it 
was much too thin.‘ 

In the early years of the twentieth century America’s Hebrew literati 
became more creative. Among the many East Europeans who had sought 
refuge in this land there were some who had acquired a substantial secular 
education. The ravages of World War I brought Hebraists and Zionists 
here though some had come but to wait out the storm. And as the new 
nationalism grew, interest in the national language kept pace with it. Spo- 
ken Hebrew was cultivated in a few schools as early as the first decade of 
the twentieth century; Hebrew teachers trained abroad began to make 
their appearance on this side of the ocean; juvenile magazines in the new 
idiom were available to the young lovers of Zion; Hebrew-speaking clubs 
were established in many of the large cities, and by 1917 a national asso- 
ciation of modern Hebraists had come into being. This was the Histad- 
ruth Ivrith. 
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The Balfour Declaration recognizing some form of a Jewish home in 
Palestine gave a strong impetus to Hebraic studies in all lands. A new state 
was no longer a dream. With the rise of the anti-Zionist Bolsheviks in 
Russia, the hearth and nursery of traditional Jewish life, the United States 
became a more important Hebraic center. Hebrew magazines of literary 
quality now went to press reflecting the streams of European and Ameri- 
can thought in which the members of the younger generation had im- 
mersed themselves; they turned to literature as literature, not as polemics 
and propaganda. Not all writers limited their range of vision to their Eu- 
ropean homelands or to Jewish nationalism; as literary artists they were 
attracted by themes close at hand. It is not surprising therefore that one of 
America’s most talented Hebrew poets wrote of the American Indians, a 
minority whose lot like that of the Jews had been a sad one.5 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE NEO-HEBRAIC MOVEMENT HERE 


Like the Maskilim, the younger generation of America’s Hebrew littera- 
teurs was never successful in winning a large following. A Hebrew writer 
of note wrote in 1917 that only about 3 percent of all American Jews 
could understand Hebrew. Of the seventy or more Hebrew magazines 
that appeared in the United States after 1871 very few lasted as long as a 
year. Subscription lists were pitifully small. It is possible that one of the 
reasons that the editors and writers failed to win a larger measure of sup- 
port is that practically all were foreigners; because their interests were pri- 
marily Hebraic they may have failed to sense the rhythm of American 
life. No foreign language had a future here, not even Yiddish. Even that 
immigrant who was well-grounded in Hebrew embraced English if he 
aspired to succeed as a physician, a lawyer, or an engineer. English was 
the language of the land. Hebrew here never became a vernacular; it had 
never been a living language in the Diaspora. The modern Hebrew move- 
ment in the United States is described at length in the histories of Jewish 
literature because, if only modestly, it was a forerunner of the new Israeli 
culture that was to flourish in the late twentieth century. Hebrew did be- 
come a living language in the new State of Israel, and as Jewish Palestine 
assumed more importance, modern Hebrew literature in the United States 
diminished in importance. For America’s Hebrew literati, America proved 
to be only a temporary asylum after the rise to power of Palestinian 
Jewry. Those writers craving to be heard moved on to Palestine and to Is- 
rael where they had an audience, where the language was alive, where a 
renascence was in progress. Many individuals here did maintain an inter- 
est in the Hebrew revival and they in turn inspired others to study the 
language and even on occasion to move on to Israel, but the committed 
American neo-Hebraists who elected to remain here were relatively few 
in number.® 
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YIDDISH BELLES LETTRES AND CULTURE 


THE YIDDISH THEATRE 


Unlike modern Hebrew, Yiddish did produce a substantial culture here. 
Its manifest expression was in the ghetto of New York City and other 
metropolitan centers, for those were the areas where the masses lived. 
Yiddish-speaking Jews in towns and villages were more exposed to the 
overwhelming cultural impact of their English-speaking neighbors. It is a 
good guess that Yiddish was the language of a very large percentage of 
the Jews in the United States in the first two decades of the twentieth 
century, but it connoted more than a form of communication; it encom- 
passed a whole cultural world, a school system, tiny to be sure, a heavily 
patronized theatre, a vast literature reflected in a multifaceted extensive 
press. The Yidden were too poor to buy books; they could afford a news- 
aper. 

j The old migration, secure in itself, at least vis-à-vis the Slavic new- 
comers, saw the teeming gesticulating masses about them but often took 
no cognizance of them. The Yiddish theatre was very important in the 
life of New York’s foreign-born masses yet there was no article on the 
subject in the Jewish Encyclopedia. To be sure there was a learned discourse 
on Purim plays and entertainments which seemed to go back to talmudic 
days. Purim was the time for fun and play. Fortunately the Yiddish thea- 
tre was saved from scholarly oblivion in the new encyclopedia by a good 
article on Abraham Goldfaden (1840-1908). This man founded the Yid- 
dish theatre in 1876 when he actually built the first stage in Jassy, Ru- 
mania, wrote the play, composed the music, painted the scenery, and 
coached the actors. This Russian was a rabbi, a teacher, a Hebrew and 
Yiddish poet, and a musician who wrote romantic opera, historical musi- 
cals, and comedies; he was author, producer, manager, impresario. Seek- 
ing new worlds to conquer he came to the United States in 1887, but af- 
ter a brief stay here returned to Europe only to come back in 1903 to 
spend the last few years of his life in this country. 

Czarist suspicion of any gathering of the demos brought an end to 
the Yiddish theatre in 1883 but by that time it had already secured a toe- 
hold in New York’s Lower East Side. By the middle 1880’s the American 
Yiddish stage had become professional, good actors made their appear- 
ance and dramatists began to grind out plays by the dozens, catering to 
the feelings and sentiments of the newcomers. The two most popular 
writers of that day were Joseph Latteiner and Moses Horowitz. Latteiner 
was a garment worker who became America’s first Yiddish playwright; 
Horowitz, the “professor,” was an adventurer of dubious antecedents. 
Both men wrote sentimental plays, melodramas, and comedies with 
songs, dances, and buffoonery. They and others of their ilk dominated the 
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stage almost to the day of its decline. They gave the people, the humble 
workers and petty tradesmen, what they wanted: excitement, murder, 
mystery, vaudeville, humor. They helped the masses release themselves 
emotionally. There could be no show without horseplay, a touch of low 
comedy. Latteiner and Horowitz were hacks, pens for hire. 

There were also Jews in the ghetto for whom happy-ending potboil- 
ers had no appeal. These men and women, socially conscious, thought of 
the stage as a serious art form. The writer for these intellectuals was Jacob 
Gordin; their stellar performer was Jacob Adler, a dramatic actor of great 
talent and high intelligence. These men and their followers, influenced 
by the best in European thought, wanted a theatre as good as the best on 
the English stage; they were very conscious of the need for high standards 
in writing and acting. Gordin who came to the United States in 1891 was 
a cultured Jew who edited Russian language newspapers both in Russia 
and in the United States. In his concern for social reform, he founded a 
society devoted to ethics and took time out to write for the English press; 
it was his hope that his plays would one day receive recognition on the 
English stage. Gordin was a realist, concerned with the problems that 
haunted the family in a modern industrial society. He and other serious 
writers hoped to make the theatre a cultural institution and not merely a 
place for raucous laughter and passing entertainment. They attempted, 
not always with success, to eschew vulgarity but the vulgus would not be 
denied. He and those who shared his hopes adapted Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Tolstoi, Gorky, Sudermann, and other Russian and German writers. Ibsen 
spoke with a Yiddish accent. By the early 1900’s other realists, men of 
talent, carried on their work maintaining the traditions that Gordin had 
established. This dramatic school raised the level of writing and produc- 
ing; these writers taught many the subtleties of good taste. When Gordin 
died in 1909 thousands of mourners followed the cortege.’ 

Yiddish theatre flourished before the 1920’s on the Lower East Side, 
in Brooklyn, and the Bronx; Second Avenue was “Broadway.” Other 
towns opened theatres, if only for a brief time; New York troupes were 
constantly on tour. After a long generation of over thirty years the New 
York Yiddish theatre began to give way to what was soon to become the 
Yiddish Art Theatre; the play and the actors satisfied the artistic demands 
of the most critical. Yet this better theatre that now made its appearance 
carried within itself the seeds of its own destruction; possessed of higher 
cultural and artistic standards of appreciation, the dilettanti turned to 
Broadway and its English productions. The Yiddish theatre was also the 
victim of the increasing success of the newcomers. As they improved their 
lot, as they Americanized, the Jews left Manhattan for the suburbs; here 
they bought tickets at the nearest English theatre or vaudeville house; 
they were no longer greenhorns. The children were certainly not inter- 
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ested in the Yiddish stage; they would never understand the emotions 
that moved their immigrant parents to tears or smiles. By the 1920’s the 
Yiddish theatre had slowly begun to fade. Crowds no longer flocked to 
Latteiner’s melodramas; the Yiddish-speaking generation was dying off. 
In another two or three decades there would be no one left of the great 
stars, the comics, the leading ladies; there would be no more operettas, no 
more operas commemorating the great men and events of Jewish history. 
Many of the 2,000 Yiddish plays and adaptations have long been thrown 
into the ashcan; a few are still to be found in the archives of America’s 
Jewish document depositories. 


THE EARLY YIDDISH PRESS 


The theatre was not the most important institution in the life of the Yid- 
dish-speaking multitudes; much more determining was the vernacular 
press which in this country goes back at least to 1870, when Zvi Hirsch 
Bernstein published The Post (Di Post). Perhaps only a small fraction of 
American Jewry then could read the East European “jargon.” The Post met 
with no measure of success. Why a Yiddish press? What else should the 
immigrants read? This was their language and they turned to it for infor- 
mation and edification. There was a Jewish bookstore operated by East 
Europeans no later than the 1870’s and it may be assumed that Yiddish 
books, probably of a religious nature, were available there. The Yiddish 
newspapers that struggled to stay alive in the early 1870’s groped for a 
formula. At first some were bilingual in Hebrew and Yiddish and one was 
polyglot in Hebrew, English, German, and Yiddish, but by 1874 they had 
settled on the Yiddish weekly. This successful venture was followed in 
1885 by a daily. By that time there were so many readers in the country 
that two streams had already made themselves discernible, a radical one 
and a non-radical one. 


THE NON-RADICAL PRESS OF THE 1880’S AND 1890'S 


The pioneer Yiddish daily, probably the first in the world was published 
by the Hebraist Kasriel Sarasohn who had arrived in this country in 1866. 
He was a newspaper entrepreneur of pertinacity and competence and a 
communal worker who helped establish one of the first Jewish hospices 
in New York for the Russian refugees who began arriving in 1882. Sara- 
sohn picked good men to edit his papers. Among them was Goetzel Seli- 
kovitsch (1863-1926), an Egyptologist, author, journalist, and student of 
the Bible and Talmud. Young Selikovitsch had studied Semitic languages 
and Sanskrit in Paris in 1879, and in 1885 marched with the British Ex- 
pedition that set out to relieve Chinese Gordon at Khartoum. Sometime 
after his arrival in the United States in 1887 he joined the staff of the Yid- 
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dish Daily News. This polymath who commanded French, Yiddish, He- 
brew, and English, translated a Sanskrit work on the teachings of Buddha, 
recorded his travels in Africa, and described the civilization of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

Though America’s Jews were the world’s pioneers in publishing daily 
Yiddish newspapers, this country was not the recognized center of Yid- 
dish literary culture even as late as 1920. That remained in Eastern Europe 
where the masses lived and where the great classical writers continued 
their work. Yet this country followed close on the heels of the Russians 
and the Poles; here there was printing technology of a high order, wealth, 
and a freedom of the press that was absent in the czarist empire. Jews here 
speedily established Yiddish newspapers, dailies for the most part, in 
many of the cismississippi cities. No two of course were alike; each one 
had a posture of its own but they were all formally traditional reflecting 
varying degrees of Orthodoxy; some were quite sympathetic to Zionism. 
The motive that prompted the publishers of the non-radical papers was 
primarily a financial one. People read the journals because they wanted to 
know what was going on “at home,” in Russia, Poland, Galicia, Rumania. 
Equally important was the fact that the paper interpreted for the immi- 
grant the events of the day that affected him as an American, as a Jew, as a 
breadwinner. For those with some taste in literature there were the feuil- 
letons, the editorials, the essays, poetry, fiction. The serial stories were for 
the general readers; they were thrillers of non-Jewish content read as es- 
cape literature. In the New York of Pulitzer’s World and Hearst’s sheets it 
was inevitable that the Yiddish papers would also resort to sensation- 
mongering. Politically they often worked closely with the Republican 
and Democratic leaders, even with Tammany; eager to capture the immi- 
grant vote, a Boston English newspaper published a Yiddish paper for a 
brief period during a hot political campaign. The owners of America’s 
non-radical papers were not outstanding liberals though as agents of a dis- 
advantaged ghetto minority they pleaded for honest good government. 
Were the New York Yiddish journals superior to the contemporary Eng- 
lish papers? Only a carefully researched comparative study can provide 
the answer. The editorials, excellent in themselves, prove little; all papers, 
Yiddish or English, were vigorous in their demand for clean government; 
no one ever scoffed at civic virtue.? 


THE RADICAL PRESS 


The bourgeois press was only one side of the coin. Coeval with the Daily 
News and other dailies and weeklies there rose a radical press of the social- 
ists, the Socialist Labor party, and the anarchists. The associations that la- 
boriously succeeded in keeping these papers alive were not out to make a 
dollar; they wanted to save the world. Their paramount concern was to 
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change the social order to improve the sad lot of the workingman, to es- 
tablish unions, to create class conscious workers. Yiddish was only a ve- 
hicle to reach the common people; as anti-religious secularists the leaders 
had no desire to preserve Jewry or Judaism, so they said. Yet they could 
not help but identify themselves with Jews if only by virtue of the Yid- 
dish papers they published. The editors and labor leaders knew only too 
well that the general labor unions looked askance at the newcomers. 
Among the newspapers these social rebels published was the Jewish daily 
Forward (Forverts), edited continuously by Abraham Cahan (1860-1951) 
from 1902 on. He had come here from Russia twenty years earlier and 
had learned the newspaper business working for the Yiddish and the Eng- 
lish press. He was a well-trained newspaperman, a good one, for he built 
the circulation of his paper from 6,000 to about 200,000. Undoubtedly 
his experience as a writer of English fiction, short stories, and novels was 
helpful to him in building an attractive newspaper. Much that he wrote, 
like the fiction of the socialists, was realistic in its overt form, possibly 
even subtly propagandistic in its ultimate objective since it held up a mir- 
ror to society. All the papers, radical or conservative, carried news of do- 
mestic affairs, of the troubled lands abroad as well as articles on science, 
economic, history, hygiene. Fiction and poetry were always present. In a 
large measure the Yiddish Enlighteners succeeded where the Hebrew 
Maskilim had failed.'° 


YIDDISH LITERATURE FROM THE 1880'S TO 1900 


Much of the fiction that appeared in the Yiddish periodicals was written 
by penny-a-liners. The last two decades of the century were the halcyon 
days for literary hacks. From their pens there came pouring out a flood of 
cheap literature most of which appeared in the papers; it was romantic, 
gothic-type fiction. Bloomgarden, the poet, recuperating from consump- 
tion in Denver, ran a tailor shop; Israel Joseph Zevin, who described play- 
fully the woes of the peddler, sold newspapers and ran a candy shop be- 
fore his luck took a turn for the better. Zevin was multilingual for he 
could write in English and Hebrew as well as Yiddish. Many of these lit- 
erati were at home in several languages. Frequently they were men of real 
ability, creative, not scribblers, though often they had no choice but to 
work as hacks in order to stay alive. They were dramatists, poets, story 
writers. 

Some had mastered their trade in Europe; others, those who had 
come here as youngsters, learned to write after their arrival. All of them 
were bound up emotionally with the lands they had left; these ties are 
reflected in their writings. As newcomers themselves, struggling to sub- 
sist, they were concerned with the problems of the immigrants in making 
a living, with their efforts to come to terms with a new culture, with an 
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entirely new way of life. It is difficult, very difficult to exaggerate the eco- 
nomic hardships and the emotional stresses that confronted the immi- 
grants who landed at Castle Garden or Ellis Island. The non-Marxian 
newspapers reflected the problems of the middle-class and lower middle- 
class groups; the various socialist and anarchist journals stressed the needs, 
the battles, the hopes of the blue-collar workers. 

There were a number of proletarian poets. One of the most popular 
was Morris Rosenfeld (1862-1923) who came to New York after years of 
labor as a tailor in London and a diamond grinder in Amsterdam. In his 
homeland, Lithuania, his people had eked out a living as fishermen and 
tailors. In this country he continued to labor as a presser and tailor for 
fourteen years, yet persisted in writing poems and songs as the poet laure- 
ate of the workmen. In 1898 Leo Wiener of Harvard edited some of his 
writings, helping him to emancipate himself from the sweatshop. Invited 
to give readings both here and abroad he described the sad lot of the poor 
or sang of the beauties of nature and held out hopes for the Jew of tomor- 
row in a land of his own. His verse was translated into many European 
languages; some of his poems were set to music.'! 


YIDDISH LITERATURE FROM 1900 TO 1920 


Just as the new century and the increasing Russian pressures brought it 
about that Hebrew litterateurs made their homes here so the same forces 
worked to speed the immigration of Yiddish writers. Among them were a 
number of very talented craftsman. A Yiddish literary world of quality 
began to take on flesh. Literary standards seem to have risen after the turn 
of the century among the readers. The writers, the scholarly essayists, the 
publicists who were already hard at work on the journals were reinforced 
by those recruits. The newly arrived Yiddish writers, like the incoming 
Hebraists, were better educated in the humanities; they were in touch 
with new cultural currents; they were concerned with literature qua liter- 
ature. They were not propagandists, controversial partisans of a specific 
ideology. They formed a rather amorphous new school of writers, The 
Young Ones, all of whom were interested in the artistry of prose and 
poetry.!? 

By 1916 the United States had become the center of world Jewish 
literature and culture because of the war in Europe. Even the left-wing 
Yiddish writers whose sense of Jewish identity was dormant were now 
concerned with the fate of their people. The Dreyfus Affair, the Russian 
massacres, Zionism, Diaspora nationalism—all evoked ethnic loyalties. 
Many of the socialists evinced interest in the Balfour Declaration and in 
the attempt of the American Jewish Congress to guarantee rights for Jews 
in Eastern Europe and in Palestine; they supported the Jewish relief agen- 
cies working in the war zones. 
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AMERICANIZATION 


All Yiddish periodicals whether they wished it or not were acculturative, 
Americanist. Abraham Cahan wrote a two-volume history of the Ameri- 
can people, in Yiddish of course. Jews were patriotic if only because they 
had fled from a land of tyranny and had been accepted in a land of free- 
dom. Peter Wiernik, Yiddish journalist and American Jewish historian, 
documented his Judaism and his Americanism in his bookplate; it por- 
trayed a Scroll of the Law nestled in the ark; the decorative curtain is the 
American flag. One of the prime aims of the Yiddish press was to explain 
the American way of life to its readers. Every page of a ghetto daily was of 
necessity an exposition of Americanism, and this effort was more deliber- 
ately fostered by the English columns of the Yiddish periodicals. The 
publishers were not stupid; they knew that in the long run they would 
not be able to compete with the English vernacular press. Some of the ed- 
itors of the English page or column were craftsmen of exceptional compe- 
tence. The ultra Orthodox Tageblatt employed Abraham H. Fromenson, a 
native American who had served his apprenticeship on English papers as a 
reporter and editorial writer before taking a job with Sarasohn. Another 
English editor on that daily was the Polish-born Rose Harriet Pastor. She 
had come to the United States as a child of about twelve after a stay in 
London where she had two years of schooling. Here, in Cleveland, the 
little girl went to work as a cigar maker, wrote poetry, and finally became 
assistant editor of the Tageblatt giving advice to young women. She also 
wrote stories and essays for the American Jewish and the general socialist 
press. Shortly after her arrival in New York she interviewed the million- 
aire social worker and political liberal James Graham Phelps Stokes. This 
was the man who later became her husband. !? 


WHAT THE YIDDISH CULTURE DID FOR THE IMMIGRANTS 
FROM RUSSIA AND POLAND 


It is strange that the established Jewish groups in this country took a dim 
view of the massive Yiddish press; strange because they refused to recog- 
nize its imperative need for the immigrants. The old-timers were embar- 
rassed by its foreign exotic character, fearful lest they too might be brack- 
eted with the uncouth newcomers. Isaac M. Wise disdained the Yiddish 
idiom failing completely to understand that for the East Europeans Yid- 
dish was much more than a mere language; it was a heart-warming glow, 
a whole world in itself. Less than two decades after the great Reformer’s 
death almost 650,000 people were reading Yiddish newspapers and peri- 
odicals here in the United States. By 1920 there were ten dailies, four in 
New York City, three in Chicago, and one each in Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, and Milwaukee. Thanks to America’s marvelous printing presses 
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Jews here published dailies, weeklies, and monthlies. For whom were 
they publishing? For almost every group with an ideology of its own, for 
Zionists, for all manner of Orthodox, for socialists and anarchists, in a 
word for everyone. In addition to the dailies and weekly newspapers, 
there were journals of humor and papers dedicated to literature. Any 
union of size or pretension had a house organ: workers in clothing, furs, 
hats, caps; the butchers, the grocers, the tobacco people, the musicians, 
the theatre set, the chess players, the farmers, and even those lonely men 
and women looking for a spouse, all had a Yiddish journal of their own. 
America was truly a wonderful land. 

The inability of the Hebrew press to survive meant that the develop- 
ment of a Hebrew literature here would be severely hampered. Con- 
versely the rapid growth of the Yiddish press was a promise that there 
would be a Yiddish literature, and, what is very important, writers for 
that press would be able to make a livelihood, to survive and to create. 
The Yiddish dailies and weeklies brought the findings of the arts and sci- 
ences to immigrants who had been denied a secular schooling. Now they 
could read the best of the world’s classics in translation. The papers pro- 
vided a forum for literary criticism, for solid knowledge; the intelligent 
readers refined their taste and learned to distinguish between propaganda 
and good writing; a Yiddish literature in its own right now came to birth. 
The press was the greatest of Jewish schools for it taught myriads the 
story of their past; reading and hearing about Jews everywhere intensified 
loyalties and strengthened the bonds of sympathy that united American 
Jews with their fellows in the most distant of lands. The labor papers fur- 
thered the cause of good government and social justice; the Yiddish press 
as a whole helped make the United States a center of Jewish literary activ- 
ity; it raised the cultural level of its readers—all this during World War I 
when American Jews had no choice but to exercise hegemony over all 
other Jewish communities." 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE DECLINE OF YIDDISH 


By 1920 Yiddish linguistically, culturally, was at its height yet this was 
the catastrophic highpoint; it was about to decline. Even though Judeo- 
German was a living appealing vital tongue with a huge press of its own, 
the language of millions with a history as a vernacular going back for 
centuries, it was inevitable that its readers here, given time, would forsake 
it and turn to English. The constant arrival of Yiddish-speaking immi- 
grants from abroad delayed this decline; the Yiddish newspapers were to 
have a substantial following for years. But the decline could not be halted; 
the Americanized East Europeans gradually shifted their allegiance to 
English newspapers. Many of them still continued to read the Yiddish 
journals for specific Jewish news. With rare exception the children, stu- 
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dents at the high schools and colleges, looked to the American press for 
enlightenment and amusement. Leon S. Moisseiff (1872-1943), one of 
America’s notable bridge builders, was a publisher of a radical Yiddish 
magazine and a student of Yiddish culture; he prized it highly; he said it 
was an important “part of the creative evolution of the Jewish people” but 
he knew that the youngsters would turn to English and its culture. In the 
course of the third decade the number of Yiddish readers began to de- 
cline; less Yiddish was spoken in the home; and when the Jews began to 
leave the ghettos and to move into a suburban Gentile world the beloved 
tongue of their parents suffered an almost fatal blow. 

Students of history, if not the Yiddish devotees, realized that Yiddish 
was, is, a transitory culture destined by the twenty-first century to disap- 
pear as a folk vernacular and to be studied only in the classroom. What 
will be salvaged of their culture: the printed literature of course, “Jewish” 
foods which now stock the shelves of the supermarkets, expressive words 
and phrases that have already crept into the English dictionaries, a sar- 
donic, ironic, self-deprecatory humor, an exuberant spirit that may yet 
infiltrate and enliven the more stolid Anglo-Saxon psyche.!5 


AMERICAN JEWISH LITERATURE AND CULTURE 


By 1920 the Russians and Poles and other East European Jews here had 
created a literature and a culture of their own built on a “national” lan- 
guage, Yiddish. The Jewish settlers of the older migrations, the Sephar- 
dim and the German Ashkenazim, had not succeeded in creating a sub- 
stantial American Jewish literature, certainly not a belletristic one. The 
books they wrote, such as they were, were a phase of general American 
culture. The natives of older stock and the acculturated Germans read 
what their Gentile neighbors read. Even the German-speaking and Ger- 
man-preaching rabbis realized that the future for Jewry here lay in the 
English cultural sphere; Wise constantly emphasized the imperative need 
of turning to the vernacular of the land; the children of the Germans and 
of the East Europeans were, linguistically, wholeheartedly Anglophilic. 
The years from about 1880 to about 1900 are years of cultural growth for 
Jewry in the English language area. Influenced by their neighbors, native 
American Jews after the Civil War began to establish libraries and a press. 
They began to write though they produced very few works of 
significance, apparently none in the world of fine literature. A few poets 
and writers even addressed themselves to Jewish themes. 

The belletristic works published by Jews in English are on the whole 
not comparable to the best in the American Yiddish field. One may haz- 
ard the guess that the reason the natives, the “Germans,” and the children 
of the new migration did not create an English literature of any quality 
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was because of their drive to identify with everything American. They 
were most eager for low visibility as Jews. But they did turn to books; 
they were living in a generation when middle-class Americans had begun 
to read voraciously; these Jews, men, women, and children, were not dis- 
dainful of education, of knowledge. It is not of the highest importance 
that Jews did not produce notable works of literature; it is of significance 
that they did write the books and establish the press they needed to sur- 
vive culturally as Jews in an American milieu. Whatever they created is to 
be judged by its utility not by its classicity. 

What then was their Jewish fare? A potpourri of articles and books 
on the Science of Judaism, fiction, novels, dramas, poetry, religious works 
of all description, translations from the German and even from the Yid- 
dish. They imported Jewish works from London, for English Jewry had 
begun to develop a literature of its own. Historians now chronicled the 
Jewish annals of their towns and of their states; biographies of notables 
made their appearance; there were works on travel in Russia, on the per- 
secutions of Jews, on anti-Jewish prejudice. The rabbis published their 
Friday night and Sunday lectures some of which were of excellent qual- 
ity. There were books on Palestine, Zionism, and the Hebrew language. 
The literature for juveniles, stories and histories, continued to grow. 
There were textbooks for Sabbath schools and historical sketches for 
adults. Solomon Schindler, the Boston rabbi, published his lectures on the 
notable Jews who since the days of Moses had changed the course of Ju- 
daism and Jewish thinking. Henry Gersoni in his Sketches of Jewish Life 
and History (1873) told the story of the Bar Kochba revolt against the 
Romans (132-135 C. E.); he recounted tales of medieval martyrs and of 
the legendary Polish Count Valentin Potocki who was burnt at the stake 
because of his conversion to Judaism. In short, American Jewry had suc- 
ceeded in providing translations or writings of at least one English book 
or pamphlet on almost any subject.'® 

It was inevitable as an immigrant and as an “infidel” group that Jews 
would fashion a substantial literature in apologetics and polemics. Since 
the Jew and his religion are inseparable he could not defend himself with- 
out defending his faith, without trying to convince the Gentile world 
that Jews were a creative people, a boon to society. Constantly on the de- 
fensive throughout the nineteenth century Jews wrote handbooks and 
manuals instructing their fellow Jews how to answer those Christians 
who were citing Old Testament verses to prove the divine and messianic 
character of Jesus. Simon Wolf published long lists of Civil War veterans 
to refute those who said Jews were slackers, Charles Waldstein (Sir 
Charles Walston) wrote The Jewish Question and the Mission of the Jews 
(1894), to explain to his readers that even as the Jew had once brought 
culture to the medieval world so now it was his job to further cosmopoli- 
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tan humanitarianism. Rabbi A. J. G. Lesser, a staunch pillar of Ortho- 
doxy, wrote a Hebrew work in which he demonstrated that the Bible and 
God had promised to restore the Jews to their ancient homeland. He 
wrote this book at the request of a Zionistic Christian, William F. Black- 
stone; it was accompanied by an English translation by Herman Eliassof, 
the historian of German American Jewry. 

The line between apologetics and polemics is a very thin one, often 
invisible. Most Jews were not aggressive in their arguments, although 
they did not forbear to tell their evangelical Christian friends that Jesus 
was a Jew, a human being, not a God. In the opinion of most Jewish po- 
lemicists Jesus reflected Jewish views, the ethics, and the hopes of a gen- 
eration suffering under Roman tyranny. In Central Europe and certainly 
in Russia the climate of opinion and the disqualifications imposed by the 
states made it difficult, if not impossible, for Jews to mount an attack 
against Christianity. They had to keep quiet. In America the Jews were 
free to answer and they did. Wise, the boldest of Jewish polemicists, lec- 
tured frequently on the rise of Christianity to mixed audiences of Jews 
and Christians. Between 1868 and 1889 he wrote a series of works in 
which he stoutly maintained that Jesus was no God and no savior. He as- 
sailed the missionaries and gave Jews the ammunition, the arguments, to 
repulse the attacks of proselytizers. Christology, if not Christianity, he as- 
sured his audience was on the way out; a new religious day was dawning, 
a day that would usher in the universal religion of intelligence, brother- 
hood, and humanity. In 1909 Krauskopf in his pamphlet, Prejudice, 
pointed out that Christians glorified Jesus but crucified his people. The 
Jews could offset this bigotry by forswearing their nationalist hopes and 
by raising their cultural level. This panacea for anti-Semitism was com- 
monly recommended in those early years of the new century. Krauskopf’s 
discussion and remedies reflected a sense of inferiority which plagued 
many Jews in that generation. They accepted Gentile attacks at face value; 
Jews must conform slavishly to the Protestant way of life; that was Amer- 
icanism; every departure from established Christian norms of conduct was 
inhibited by the admonition: “What will the Gentiles say?”"” 

Inasmuch as there were many thousands of second-generation Jews in 
this country by the turn of the century it is not surprising that there were 
among them brilliant writers, essayists, publicists, and journalists. Most of 
these men had no interest in Jews; they could not conceive that one could 
be a good Jew, an observant one, and a good American. There were of 
course exceptions, like Bernard G. Richards, a native of Lithuania, who 
came here as a youngster and wrote for the Boston Transcript. Richard was 
a feuilletonist of sorts who later edited a Yiddish newspaper and played an 
important role in American Zionism. Some of the articles he wrote ap- 
peared in his Discourses of Keidansky which recorded his conversations 
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with his Zionist and trans-Vistula friends who had nothing better to do 
than to read Walt Whitman and George Bernard Shaw. “I am a character 
in life,” said Keidansky, “and nothing is so fictitious. . . . I want none of 
the Jewish State. The whole world is holy land.” 

In one respect the twentieth century was a renaissance century for 
American Jewry. Jews developed a sense of personality. They began to 
write memoirs. Lillian D. Wald wrote The House on Henry Street (1915); 
an envoy to Turkey, a Democratic stalwart, wrote Ambassador Morgen- 
thau’s Story; Simon Wolf, an ardent defender of his people, wrote a book 
describing his labors on behalf of American Jewry. He called it The Presi- 
dents I have Known from 1860 to 1918. Mary Antin’s The Promised Land 
(1912) was the most widely known Jewish book of that generation. The 
East Europeans and their sensitive children, aware of how Jews had 
suffered and were still suffering under the Romanovs, read it with appre- 
ciation; they did not sneer at it because of its devotion to American ideals 
of freedom; the America she painted for them was an America which they 
understood and loved. With numbers, acculturation, citizenship, and 
even wealth for some came a mood of security. Jews were moving ahead 
in the professions after 1900; they were accorded recognition; some even 
received appointments in the diplomatic corps. This feeling of security 
was sensed, too, in the area of religious publications. There was less of a 
need on the part of Jews to justify their unlikeness as followers of a non- 
Christian faith. It may well be that the early twentieth century was a time 
when religion was not central in the lives of many cultured urban Gen- 
tiles. At any rate the Jews seemed to be less disturbed by the efforts of the 
evangelists; missionary efforts seemed to be slackening; Christians were 
increasingly disillusioned by their lack of success in harvesting Jewish 
souls; consequently Jewish apologetics and polemics tapered off. 

In a positive sense the Jews were interested in creating a religious lit- 
erature for themselves, for both adults and children. Devotional works 
like Liebmann Adler’s Sabbath Hours Thoughts (1893) were published for 
men and women but most religious didactic literature was written for the 
youngsters in the Sabbath schools. New textbooks, catechisms, biblical 
histories, confirmation manuals continued to make their appearance. Sur- 
prisingly, German textbooks were still being used as late as 1890. There 
was always a demand for holiday plays and pageants for the children. 
Vicksburg’s rabbi of the 1880’s, Hermann M. Bien, innovative and imagi- 
native, wrote Hanukkah and Purim plays; his Passover home ritual was 
completely untraditional. With the exception of a few lines in Hebrew, 
this new haggadah, in the form of a play, was entirely in English. Its rev- 
olutionary break with the Hebrew-Aramaic prayerbook of the past is 
heightened by his reference to his new service as an Easter Eve ritual. 
Though there were apparently enough English books to satisfy the 
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diversified needs of the growing Jewish community there were not too 
many composed by American Jews. Better books were needed in every 
area. There was still no truly scientific history of American Jewry at a 
time when this was the second largest Jewish group the world had yet 
known. At the end of the second decade of the new century the Jews here 
were just beginning to find themselves and to express themselves in a 
Jewish cultural sense." 


POETRY 


Bien was a poet though not a literary artist of any distinction. There were 
many others who published verse, some of it Jewish in content, but most 
of these writers were too busy reaching out for the universal to concern 
themselves with the particular, the Jew. Poetry is not only a man’s realm. 
Grace Seixas Nathan (1752-1831), an ancestor of the twentieth century 
novelette writer, Robert Nathan, was one of the first American Jewish 
women to write verse. (There were probably others before her.) In the 
nineteenth century Adah Isaacs Menken, Penina Moise, and Octavia 
Harby Moses had their verses published. More illustrious than all these 
was their younger contemporary Emma Lazarus (1849-1887). She is still 
a living legend. The daughter of a wealthy sugar merchant of colonial an- 
tecedents, Emma Lazarus began to write very early. Some of her work 
had been composed when she was about fourteen years of age and her first 
volume, Poems and Translations, appeared in 1866 when she was still a 
teenager. Emerson heard of her and invited her to his home for a visit; 
other prominent literary men encouraged her; a talented Jew in the field 
of literature was something of an anomaly in those days. The young poet 
evinced little interest in Jews or Judaism, though she had read some Jew- 
ish history and had even written some Jewish poetry. Her family be- 
longed to the Orthodox Sephardic Shearith Israel but membership there 
for eighteenth-century families was a social requisite. 

The Russian massacres and the westward flight of the refugees moved 
her to become an ardent Jew, ethnically, if not religiously; influenced 
possibly by others like Michael Heilprin who sought to help the panic- 
stricken refugees, she too devoted herself to the newcomers. Emma Laza- 
rus now became a Jewish nationalist, a proto-Zionist, and a defender of 
those fugitives who sought the safety of America’s shores. She was cer- 
tainly moved to think in terms of nationalism by George Eliot’s Daniel 
Deronda. When in 1882 she began to work for her people her prose and 
poetry took on a new vitality; it was now marked by Jewish content and 
compassionate concern. She studied Hebrew, made translations of medie- 
val Hebrew poets on the basis of the better German translations, and 
wrote articles in the Century Magazine defending Jewry. In 1883, already 
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a celebrity, she was asked to write a poem that would be auctioned off to 
help pay for the pedestal to support Bartholdi’s huge Statue of Liberty. 
Thus it was that she composed her famous sonnet, The New Colossus, with 
its magnificent line: 


Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 


It brought $1,500 at the auction, a very large sum. The poem, cast in 
bronze, is now affixed to the base on which the statue rests. She died of a 
malignant disease in 1887, still a young woman. Now, many decades after 
her passing, she remains for Jews one of the most admired women of her 
century, not because she was their most eminent poet but because she ral- 
lied to the defense of her people and espoused the cause of Jewish nation- 
alism. She was not in any sense a great American writer but her sonnet 
will guarantee her that immortality, that recognition, for which she 
yearned.'9 


FICTION 


All through the nineteenth century there had always been some Jews 
who were writers of fiction, stories and dramas. A few, very few, were lit- 
erary craftsmen of quality. Around the 1840’s those who knew they were 
Jewish began to write on Jewish themes; that made their work “Jewish.” 
In the 1850’s and 1860’s Wise, as editor of the Israelite, dashed off histori- 
cal romances of the Maccabean and Herodean periods, romances which 
were published serially for the delectation of his readers. Moritz Loth, the 
lay founder of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, wrote a 
series of novels, often using the same dramatis personae, and even when 
he introduced no Jewish characters in these twenty-five cent paperbacks 
he managed to have his Christian heroes put in a good word for the Jews. 
Few if any of the Jewish fictional works of the nineteenth century have 
any real significance in the larger field of American literature, but a begin- 
ning was made. 

By the last decade of the nineteenth century publishers were discov- 
ering two groups of Jews who were interesting enough to be exploited, 
included on their lists for general readers: the wealthier German Jews and 
the fugitive East Europeans. This new market for books with Jewish 
themes encouraged talented Jews, among others, to write. In their novels 
and stories, the German immigrants or their American-born children 
tended to look backward to the fatherland, to the old country ghettos and 
villages. Rarely did they attempt to delineate the life of the contemporary 
Jews in the American hinterland where thousands had settled and where 
many still spent their lives. In Canaway and the Lustigs Joseph Leiser wrote 
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of the Jewish merchant in a small town, of his problems, and his efforts to 
maintain his Jewishness and thus ensure the survival of his children as 
loyal members of the faith.”° 

The German Jewish novelists and story tellers were frequently con- 
cerned with one basic subject, the relationship between Jews and Chris- 
tians. This included acceptance of Jews by Gentiles, conversion to Juda- 
ism, rejection of Jews through prejudice, conversion to Christianity, 
intermarriage, assimilation. Intermarriage and the resistance to it is the 
most common theme; indeed it had been touched upon as early as the late 
eighteenth century in general literature. In the post Civil War days, Dr. 
Nathan Mayer, in his novel Differences, wrote of a plantation owner’s son 
who married a Christian but she did become a convert in a formal sense at 
least. Dr. Mayer went out of his way to attack Jewish materialism. This 
reproach was not unusual among Jewish writers who seemed to enjoy dis- 
paraging their own people. In one of the Jewish novels of that day the 
scholarly hero intermarries, lives a saintly life exhibiting all the fine 
Christian virtues; he even looked like Jesus. In most instances intermar- 
riage was condemned; when it was occasionally condoned it was only 
when the Jew married into the nobility. Intermarriage was nearly always 
associated with love. The second half of the century was the age of Emma 
D. E. Southworth who wrote over sixty sentimental romances. These sto- 
ries of love and seduction were read eagerly by a generation of virginal 
maidens and prurient youngsters. In his Carrie Harrington, Hermann M. 
Moos, who had written a novel on the Bar Kochba revolt against the 
Romans, told the story of the seduction of a Jewish maid by a Gentile vil- 
lain.?! 

Publishers were interested in the Slavic Jewish group because it was 
exotic, different, non-Christian, because the East Europeans were the vic- 
tims of oppression and had come to these shores by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. It was only normal that Jews of East European origin writing in 
English, would turn to Russia and Poland for their background material. 
They could draw on family tradition or personal experiences for tales of 
conscription, mass murder, revolution. Even American Jewish natives 
found it exciting and rewarding to recount the adventures of these men 
and women as they took refuge in flight seeking safety and a future in a 
land of almost mythical opportunities. Thus it was that Milton Goldsmith 
of Philadelphia wrote Rabbi and Priest, a historical novel introducing some 
real characters whom he had once met. In the denouement the anti-Jew- 
ish priest, who turned out to be a kidnapped brother of the rabbi, dies de- 
fending a Jewish woman from a raging mob. The rescued heroine finds a 
haven in distant America but her father, the rabbi, remains behind to min- 
ister to his flock who needs him desperately. Goldsmith, a merchant, was 
a poet, musician, librettist, and a dramatist. He published his novel in 
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1891, the year of the massive expulsions from Moscow. Apparently it was 
not imperative that he know Russian or Yiddish though he took pains to 
salt his narrative with Yiddish expressions. The Russian Jews were very 
much in the limelight in the 1880’s and 1890's. 

Among the Americans of East European birth who wrote on the Pol- 
ish Russian Jews in their homeland and in the United States were Rabbi 
Adolph Moses, Abraham Cahan, Herman Bernstein, Henry Iliowizi, and 
Ezra S. Brudno. All of these men made careers for themselves in this 
country in the rabbinate, in journalism, or in law. In their quest for 
themes Jews from the Slavic lands not only turned to the Russian cities 
and villages whence they had come but also to the American ghettos 
where many of them spent their first years. The problems with which 
they dealt were on the whole similar to those that faced the Central Euro- 
pean Jews of an earlier day and indeed those that confronted all immi- 
grants, Gentiles, too: xenophobia, adjustment to the new and strange 
American culture, intermarriage, assimilation. New for the East Europe- 
ans was the strong pressure exerted on them by the earlier Jewish immi- 
grants to Americanize in a hurry. As it was these Slavic newcomers, vil- 
lage and small-town Jews coming from a largely agrarian world, were 
already plagued with the need of fitting into an aggressive urban in- 
dustrial economy. Americanization was a problem that the German Jews 
too had to face, but the pressures on them had been less severe. They en- 
joyed a degree of anonymity as a relatively obscure segment of the Ger- 
man Christian masses who flooded this country. The German Jewish 
newcomers were few in numbers; the East Europeans were a host; they 
could not hide in their metropolitan ghettos; their very density empha- 
sized their presence; the pressures on them were unrelenting. 

In certain sociocultural areas the problem of the East Europeans was 
more intense. Here in these new surroundings it was not easy to maintain 
the integrity of the family; sons turned against fathers; the wife, arriving 
years after her husband had become Americanized, was on occasion re- 
jected as uncouth by her husband. In addition poverty seems to have been 
more acute among the East Europeans than among the Central Europe- 
ans. Religiously, the East Europeans clung to their Orthodoxy, the effects 
of the Enlightenment and the French revolution were much less apparent 
in the East than in Central Europe. Orthodoxy had to be salvaged at all 
costs. Here where social controls were relaxed the intelligentsia set out to 
make a new life and broke with tradition. Some embraced socialism and 
anarchism and were joined by those workmen for whom the old beliefs 
had long lost their appeal. All this change was mirrored in the writings of 
the serious American Jewish litterateurs of East European origin. 

Montague (Marsden) Glass (1877-1934), was one of the first to intro- 
duce a new figure into Jewish fiction, one that would play an increasingly 
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larger role in the writings of the early twentieth century. This was the 
East European clothing manufacturer. Glass, a native Englishman who 
had grown up in Lower Manhattan, presented Potash and Perlmutter to a 
chuckling Gentile world in 1910. Through the courtesy of the Saturday 
Evening Post a whole host of readers enjoyed the ups and downs of Abe 
and Mawruss. The Jews loved them because Jews were not denigrated; 
the Gentiles loved them because they were a threat to no one; they had no 
ambition to join a Christian suburban golf club. In no sense did they real- 
istically present the problems of the industry. Glass was proficient in 
French, Italian, and German; it is questionable whether his Yiddish was 
anywhere as good. 

These two genial and friendly garment manufacturers appear to be 
unconscious of the sweatshop which was in full bloom when Glass sat 
down to recount the adventures of his unpicaresque heroes. But not all 
American Jewish litterateurs devoted themselves to romance, to the un- 
real, to the exotic, to the fanciful and the imaginative. Influenced by life’s 
actualities, by the new currents of realism in the American fiction of the 
1890's, Jews turned to social protest as early as the Gentiles. This human- 
itarian concern in literature was to become more and more evident during 
and after World War I. In 1896 a German Jewish professional journalist, 
Isaac Kahn Friedman, a college graduate and a trained economist, began 
to write of the struggles and problems of Chicago’s ghetto Jews. That 
same year Abraham Cahan described graphically the struggling Jews of 
Manhattan’s Lower East Side. 

The social interest, the humanitarian concern for the humble workers 
was never completely absent in Jewish literature. David Lubin, wealthy 
merchant, international social entrepreneur, wrote a sociological study in 
the guise of fiction. One of the leaders in a workman’s organization 
which he described was a Jew. In his Doctor Rast vignettes, James Oppen- 
heim told the story of a Jewish physician in the New York ghetto who 
labored for the poor. Oppenheim and his contemporaries, Edna Ferber 
and Fanny Hurst, were children of Jews of Central European origin. Fer- 
ber who had come from a midwestern town where she had experienced 
the anti-Jewish sneers of street corner louts wrote Fanny Herself, the story 
of a Jewish businesswoman. Fanny Hurst who hailed from a small town 
in southwestern Ohio wrote stories of the New York ghetto “with a 
laugh on life with a tear behind it.” This was her Humoresque which ap- 
peared in 1920. Ferber and Hurst were certainly not in the realistic tradi- 
tion. These two women are prime examples of writers who in their early 
days published books of Jewish interest and then moved on to bigger, 
more lucrative fields. Though Miss Hurst worked for a very brief period 
in a sweatshop—just for the experience—it would have been very 
difficult for her in later years, in her fourteen-room apartment on Central 
Park West, to think of herself as a realist.22 
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Anzia Yezierska (1885-1970) was not as fortunate as her two Ameri- 
can-born contemporaries. This Russian immigrant girl spent much of her 
life on the edge of poverty. It was not difficult for her to write simply, 
honestly, objectively about the family, the culture, the economic prob- 
lems of New York’s working people. The most able of these East Euro- 
pean writers who never divorced themselves from the grim actualities of 
the world of brutal fact in which they lived was Abraham Cahan. His Rise 
of David Levinsky (1917) is a classic. Soberly, plainly, he tells the story of a 
Russian Talmud student who drifted from a world of tradition to a world 
without restraint. He succeeded in becoming a wealthy businessman but 
he failed to become one with himself, to find contentment. In him two 
worlds met but are denied confluence. He exemplifies the eternal struggle 
of all Slavic Jewish émigrés who had the sensitivity to see themselves as 
they once were, as they became, and the ways they had failed themselves 
and their heritage. Because the problem is posed here Cahan’s book is his- 
torically important. 

It is probably only a coincidence that Ferber’s Fanny Herself, Cahan’s 
David Levinsky, and Sidney Nyburg’s The Chosen People were all published 
in the same year, 1917. If it does mean anything it is evidence that by that 
time some writers, Cahan and Nyburg, for instance, were attempting seri- 
ously, critically, to evaluate Jewish life. Cahan and Nyburg were East Eu- 
ropeans looking at their own Jews, ghetto Jews if you will. Nyburg in 
The Chosen People painted on a larger canvas; he pictured an entire com- 
munity, Baltimore, scrutinizing all its Jews, natives and recent arrivals. 
The Chosen People is the story of a social-minded Reform rabbi who was 
involved in the confrontation of the German Jewish employers with their 
East European factory workers. Nyburg focused on the problems of social 
justice, assimilation, the Russian and Polish radicals, intermarriage, loy- 
alty to Judaism, and the relationships of Jews to Jews and to the Gentiles 
about them. All these challenges are reflected in this book which pre- 
views many of the issues that were to face American Jewry all through 
the twentieth century.” 

In the year 1887 in a survey of the American Jewish community 
Krauskopf wrote that the Jews were emancipating themselves culturally 
from their coreligionists in Europe. This was wishful thinking. By 1920 
however, Jewish belletristic works in English were beginning to appear 
and their quality was improving. None was superlative though some crit- 
ics deemed Cahan’s, David Levinsky, a great work. American literature in 
the United States was still dominated by the Anglo-Saxon tradition, by 
Anglo-Saxon writers.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


Despite the books that Jews were beginning to write in both English and 
Yiddish most Jews read the papers. During this period there was a great 
growth in the number of serials partly because of the improved mail serv- 
ice. All told there were only ten Jewish papers in 1860; about the year 
1921 there were 177 American Jewish magazines; 129 were institutional 
organs and trade journals, 48 were newspapers and magazines. The 
greater number of these was published in New York City and fated, as in 
the past, to be short-lived. There were no English Jewish dailies; most 
papers were weeklies. This was typically American for in 1900 over 
45,000,000 people read weeklies and only 15,000,000 read dailies. 
Though all Jewish papers, none excepted, were influenced by the nation’s 
Anglo-Saxon postures and notions, each Jewish periodical was a conscious 
expression of fealty to one of the variant Jewish cultural streams. Because 
of the growing demand for a Jewish news agency one was put together in 
The Hague during World War I when Jews everywhere desperately 
sought information about their kin in the war zones; in the 1920’s this 
news service, the Jewish Telegraphic Agency, opened an office in New 
York. Later it began publishing a daily bulletin for its clients.” 


LOCALE 


Newspapers were established wherever the masses had settled, in New 
York City, of course, and in the East but Jewish entrepreneurs in the Far 
West began to publish magazines in San Francisco in the 1850’s close on 
the heels of the Gold Rush. Jews had flocked there in large numbers. As 
the population drifted westward from the tidewater and towns grew up, 
Jewish magazines began to appear in almost every place of size, even in 
distant Houston. In the deep South the Jews were in no hurry to rush into 
print. New Orleans in 1859 had a magazine that failed to survive; the one 
in Memphis (1885) was much more fortunate. The lack of Jewish papers 
in the states south of the Ohio was due as much to apathy as it was to a 
paucity of Jews. The decades after the Civil War were years of economic 
distress in the states below the Mason-Dixon Line. What is strange and 
not easily to be unriddled is why and how a number of small towns sup- 
ported Jewish newspapers. Typical examples are Montgomery, Alabama, 
with but 1,500 Jewish souls, Peoria with 1,000 and Ligonier, Indiana, 
with even fewer. On the other hand Detroit Jewry, destined one day to 
be one of America’s great communities, had no paper till 1900. Henry 
Ford did not begin to build his model-T car till 1908.” 
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WHY PERIODICALS WERE ESTABLISHED 


Many newspapers were established by individuals for profit. This was not 
true of those that served institutions, lodges, unions, and the like. The 
B’nai B’rith’s Menorah was designed to uplift the Jewish people spiritu- 
ally, culturally. An added motivation for all publishers was the desire to 
promote a philosophy of their own. Aiming at specific groups, Baltimore 
Jewry in one generation brought out papers in Hebrew, German, Yid- 
dish, and English. The Jewish newspapers, nearly always aligned with 
one of the religious camps, ran the gamut from ultra-Reform to right- 
wing Orthodoxy, but despite their denominational affiliations no two 
were alike. A newspaper might boast of its Orthodoxy yet be modern and 
enlightened even in the critical sense. Not uncommon were the “fair” 
journals published temporarily by the local Jewish charities in their effort 
to further a drive for funds through community bazaars. There were few 
literary papers; most journals catered to the needs of the community at 
large, others were spokesmen for congregations, lodges, the Zionists, the 
charities, the “Ys,” the various trades, the unions, the Sabbath schools and 
the women, too.”’ 


WOMEN’S PAPERS 


Despite the suffragist agitation, the rise of the National Council of Jewish 
Women, and the success of national periodicals like McCalls, The Ladies 
Home Journal, and The Woman’s Home Companion, Jewish women’s maga- 
zines were few and unsuccessful. The intellectual, cultured Jewish 
woman preferred to read the same national women’s papers which her 
Gentile neighbors read; they were superior in content, form, and illustra- 
tion. Enterprising Jewish publishers of limited means could not hope to 
compete, though they tried. Rosa Sonneschein made a valiant attempt in 
The American Jewess (1895-1899) which she edited in Chicago and New 
York. She was a charming, brilliant, and able woman, daughter of a dis- 
tinguished Hungarian rabbi. Sonneschein had strong Jewish interests, was 
sympathetic to Zionism, and was convinced that a woman should have a 
career of her own, but her views and energy could not keep the magazine 
alive. The Jewish content of her paper was limited; she had little to offer 
the women though she did urge equality for them on the boards of the 
charities and the synagogs. Wise’s German language Deborah may well 
have had the women in mind, too, when it first appeared in 1855; it hung 
on till 1902 read by a hard core of old-timers, men and women who 
wanted a familiar word in the beloved mother tongue, but it also gave up 
the ghost as its faithful died off.” 
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THE CHILDREN’S PRESS 


Though the Jewish elders were concerned about the education of the new 
generation the few children’s and youth’s papers that now appeared fared 
no better than the women’s magazines. Nothing the Jews published was 
comparable to The Youth’s Companion, a very successful nonreligious jour- 
nal. The first child’s periodical of which anything is known was the Ger- 
man language Freitagabend Klaenge (The Friday Night Chords) which was 
published in 1867; there are apparently no extant copies. Young Israel 
made its appearance in the early 1870’s and survived to 1900; one of its 
contributors was Horatio Alger, Jr. It was reborn again in 1919 with the 
same title under the aegis of the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. Two magazines designed for the younger generation came out in 
1874 and 1897. One was Helpful Thoughts (1897-1903) edited by Julia 
Richman and Rebecca Kohut; the other was the Cincinnati based Hebrew 
Sabbath School Visitor (1874-1893), also known as the Sabbath Visitor or 
the Sabbath School Visitor. Founded by Lilienthal and published by the 
Hebrew Sabbath School Union it held before it the goal of inculcating a 
love of Judaism in the youth. The Sabbath Visitor adhered to the pattern 
of most children’s papers of the late nineteenth century; it contained sto- 
ries, not necessarily Jewish of course, essays, anecdotes, riddles, and puz- 
zles. It was most intensely patriotic. One wonders if the editors under- 
stood the psychology of children; they were distinguished rabbis and 
scholars. The Letter Box was reserved for the correspondence of the chil- 
dren who wrote in from all parts of the country, from obscure towns like 
Taylorsville, California, Rock Springs, Wyoming, and Garnett, Kansas. 
There is no question that there was at least one Jewish family almost 
everywhere and that the youngsters were certainly happy to receive the 
paper, a Jewish paper, even if they could not understand all they read. 
One suspects, for this is a tradition, that some of the letters were doctored 
in the editorial offices. In 1910 the Zionist youth welcomed the Young Ju- 
daean; it was widely read by the children of the new generation of Slavic 
Jews.” 


THE POPULAR SCIENTIFIC AND 
THE SCHOLARLY PRESS 


Regardless of the language, all Jewish papers, whether designed for old or 
young, were concerned to some degree with learning. Few magazines, if 
any, were indifferent to an exact knowledge of the history and literature 
of the people. Modeling itself on the Jewish magazines published in Cen- 
tral Europe, the Occident (1843) reflected almost every aspect of Jewish 
lore. Thus in some respects it was a scholarly journal for it presented some 
of the findings of European Jewish social scientists, in translation of 
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course. The Orthodox Leeser was not hostile to the Science of Judaism. 
All this made the Occident a dull paper but Leeser had not set out to titil- 
late the emotions of his readers, only their minds. Aside from fiction, the 
pabulum he offered was solid fare. If the Occident was dull so is the pres- 
ent-day American Historical Review for the non-technician. The more pop- 
ular Asmonean of the late 1840’s and early 1850’s employed Isaac M. Wise 
as one of its editors and he too arranged for the publication of translations 
of European Jewish scholarly material. Wise’s Cincinnati Israelite was 
constantly printing brief essays of scientific import, particularly transla- 
tions of the medieval classics; the Jewish Messenger had scholarly articles by 
the elder Gottheil, Schechter, and Moses Gaster of London; the Reform 
Advocate published learned addresses by Hirsch on Jesus, Paul, the Bible in 
the light of science, and Unitarianism.” 

From a purely scholarly point of view the two best Jewish papers of 
the late nineteenth century were the Zeitgeist (Spirit of the Times) in Ger- 
man, and the Menorah in English with some German supplementary ma- 
terial. The Zeitgeist (1880-1882), published in Milwaukee, was edited by 
the two very able Moses brothers; later they coopted the left-wing maver- 
ick Emil G. Hirsch. It carried original articles by some of the best Jewish 
minds in this country and reprints of the writings of such notables as 
Heinrich Graetz of Breslau and Hermann Cohen of Marburg. The Zeit- 
geist was read even in Europe, for it was a good paper in a day when 
Americans were establishing standards through magazines like Harpers, 
Scribner’s, and the Atlantic. Yet the Zeitgeist soon folded; the new genera- 
tion read little German; the intellectuals among the older folk were too 
few in numbers. 

Four years after the Zeitgeist ceased publication The Menorah (1886- 
1907) made its bow. This monthly, the organ of the B’nai B’rith and later 
of the Jewish Chautauqua Society, set out to be a superior paper, and it 
was. Alexander Kohut wrote on Akiba, Felsenthal on Abraham Ibn Ezra, 
Kohler on the Jew in commerce, and young Gottheil translated the His- 
tory of Jewish Literature by Gustav Karpeles. Among the younger notables 
who contributed to it were Louis Ginzberg and Gotthard Deutsch; the 
editors even published a translation of a story by Stefan Zweig, then a 
young man of twenty. Wisely the publishers took into account the new 
migration. There was an article on the Yiddish drama by Louis Lipsky 
and a story by Herman Bernstein, the journalist and later minister to 
Albania. But even these men could not keep the paper from going down; 
The Menorah died for lack of funds; in that thrifty generation deficits were 
intolerable; culture had to pay for itself. 

Several years after the last issue of The Menorah went to press, The 
Menorah Journal was born (1915). There was no relation between the two 
papers except in the title which carried with it the implication of enlight- 
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enment. The new magazine (1915-1962), the organ of the Intercollegiate 
Menorah Association, was the best paper that American Jewry had yet 
published in the popular scientific field. It was beautifully designed and its 
illustrations were exemplary. All aspects of Jewish life were touched upon 
here. In light of the growing interest in the arts and social sciences it set 
out to foster the humanities and it did. Jewish problems were explored; 
the advantages of Zionism were discussed by Brandeis in a day when the 
movement was still in bad odor, and the Science of Judaism was culti- 
vated in its papers by such men as Louis Ginzberg of the Seminary and 
young Harry Wolfson of Harvard. Ludwig Lewisohn later remarked that 
it was the “one oasis” in American Jewish life. Its influence upon the uni- 
versity students of East European background was profound.*! 


MAGAZINES DEVOTED TO THE SCIENCE OF JUDAISM 


The line of periodicals extending from the Occident of 1843 to the last is- 
sue of The Menorah Journal in 1962 reflects the attempt to interest the 
American intelligentsia in Jewish learning. The approach is scientific yet 
popular; the scholarly apparatus of notes and citations was discarded; the 
primary appeal was not to savants. A parallel line, broken to be sure, of 
scholarly periodicals reaches from to 1920 to the present day. The line 
began in 1879 with the appearance of a monthly supplement to the Jewish 
Messenger, Hebraica; unfortunately it lasted but one year. This was a thor- 
oughly scientific attempt to publish papers by the best American Jewish 
scholars and translations of articles by distinguished European Jewish 
academicians. The work was continued in a somewhat lighter vein by Lil- 
ienthal in the Hebrew Review. In addition to the papers submitted by the 
rabbis, the Review published translations of the writings of French and 
German scholars; for the most part the articles were documented. The 
hope was expressed by the editors that a competent man would one day 
write a good introduction to the Old Testament, an impartial Jewish his- 
tory, and a new code. The last two suggestions were obviously an attack 
on the partisan Graetz and the Orthodox Shulhan Arukh, the standard le- 
gal manual. Through the Hebrew Review had but 189 subscribers this is, 
on reflection, not a bad record in view of America’s small Jewish popula- 
tion at that time. 

In 1893 the Jewish Publication Society seems to have been flirting 
with the thought of a quarterly devoted to research; by that time the Jew- 
ish Quarterly Review, a truly excellent journal, had been appearing in Eng- 
land for several years. The students at the Hebrew Union College put out 
a scholarly annual in 1904; it was followed several years later by a similar 
publication of the students at the Jewish Theological Seminary; the He- 
brew Union College Monthly of the students, though popular in its appeal, 
occasionally published papers based on careful research. By 1910 English 
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Jewry had abdicated its scholarly role, for the time being at least, by dis- 
continuing the Jewish Quarterly Review; it was then transferred to Phila- 
delphia and printed by Dropsie. The articles in the new Quarterly were 
severely scientific if not antiquarian. In 1919 David Neumark of the Cin- 
cinnati college published the Journal of Jewish Lore and Philosophy; unsup- 
ported, it enjoyed but a short life ceasing to appear in the early 1920’s 
when it was ultimately succeeded by the prestigious Hebrew Union College 
Annual.” 


THE QUALITY OF THE GENERAL JEWISH PRESS 


The women’s papers, the juveniles, The New Era on literature (1871- 
1875) the Maccabaean (1901) on Zionism, Jewish Charity (1902), the Jewish 
Farmer (1908), the popular scientific papers that appeared biweekly, 
monthly, quarterly, or annually were not representative of the American 
Jewish press. The typical American Jewish paper was a weekly pushing at 
all times to win more subscribers and advertisers. What were the contents 
of these magazines that by 1920 were found almost anywhere from Bos- 
ton to San Diego? There was American and European news, notes on the 
local lodges, even the non-Jewish orders to which the Jews belonged in 
numbers. There were always interesting tidbits on the Jewish commu- 
nity, its institutions, its philanthropies, its synagogs, its social and cultural 
doings. Face to face with the Gentile world the weeklies were always 
ready to emphasize disabilities, oppression, mass murder; they published 
stories, novels, poems, sermons, editorials, and reviews of books and plays 
which were not necessarily Jewish in content. They published letters to 
the editor, discussed politics, Jewish literature, the use of Hebrew in the 
liturgy, the virtues or the flaws of Reform and traditionalism. Intermar- 
riage was always a favorite theme. In the early days incoming German 
Jews were harangued on the importance of the amenities; later the luck- 
less East Europeans were reproached even though they had never enjoyed 
a course on American etiquette in their Lithuanian, Polish, or Ukranian 
villages. 

Papers often carried features. The Reform Advocate of Chicago pub- 
lished fat issues surveying the history of whole regions. Naphtali Herz 
Imber, ghetto denizen, Hebrew poet, and hack writer wrote articles on 
the Star of David, the significance of the number thirteen for the Jew, 
telephone and electricity in the Talmud. The ancient rabbis were wise; 
they had anticipated everything! The typical big city non-Jewish news- 
paper accentuated politics, business, and in a lesser measure, religion, cul- 
ture, education. The Jewish journals stressed the latter three and devoted 
little space to politics and commerce. One must constantly bear in mind 
that the English language American Jewish press was, nominally at least, 
religious. Generally speaking the Jewish weekly did not improve in the 
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twentieth century. In former days the man at the helm were rabbis or 
men of considerable learning; the twentieth century owners and editors 
were primarily journalists and business entrepreneurs; only too often their 
knowledge of Jewish life and literature was superficial.> 


ALMANACS AND ANNUALS 


A distinctive variety of Jewish serial was the almanac or annual. In no 
sense typically Jewish, almanacs had a long American history first appear- 
ing in New England in the 1600’s. For obvious reasons they were among 
the continent’s first publications; the almanac is an expanded glorified cal- 
endar. The Jews had a particular need for calendars to inform them when 
their holidays would occur; the secular calendar of the Christians did not 
do this. The oldest known American Jewish calendar was printed in New 
York in 1806 but there is no reason to believe that it was actually the first. 
The oldest Jewish almanac however did not appear till 1854. Its calendar 
covers the years 1853-1903. Historians love this volume of 178 pages be- 
cause it contains valuable data on the congregations of the United States, 
Canada, the Islands, Central and South America. The latter lands shelter- 
ing Spanish-Portuguese Jews were included because the editors Abraham 
De Sola and Jacques J. Lyons were both Sephardim. 

As the Jews here began to print and sell almanacs and annuals they 
patterned these pamphlets on Central European Jewish publications 
which had begun to assume the character of literary yearbooks. No later 
than the middle 1880’s Jewish almanacs of this type were being printed in 
Cincinnati. The Bloch Publishing Company put out an American Jews’ 
Annual in 1884. The owner, Edward Bloch, a brother-in-law of Wise and 
his partner in the Israelite since the 1850’s, was probably the first publisher 
of Jewish books west of the Appalachians. The initial volume of this liter- 
ary annual had articles on history, religion, the Jew in American politics, 
the Jew as a boxer, and a variety of other themes. It was interesting, infor- 
mative, America oriented; there was nothing cheap or vulgar in it; the ed- 
itors did not stoop to conquer.** 

As was to be expected the Jewish metropolis of New York had antici- 
pated Cincinnati in publishing almanacs. After all New York sheltered 
the Jewish masses. The almanacs that appeared there were illustrated with 
sentimental pictures of Jewish life; they included German language mate- 
rials among their English stories, poetry, and novelettes. One of the an- 
nuals—there was more than one series—carried a detailed list of the out- 
standing institutions of New York and Philadelphia. This information 
was very helpful both to historians and to schnorrers. The latter now had 
a ready made “sucker” list when they made their rounds. The literary 
contributors to these metropolitan brochures included a number of the 
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city’s best known rabbis. New York’s almanacs were often vulgar; their 
cartoons were caricatures and their jokes were anti-Jewish reflecting on 
the business integrity of the Jews. There was no hesitation apparently in 
portraying a Jew as a fence; certainly there was at least a touch of self- 
hatred in some of the witticisms. The humor could be “cute”: What ani- 
mal has death no affect on? A pig because directly you have killed him 
you can cure him and save his bacon. 

It would seem that almanacs were a profitable enterprise: wherever 
they appeared they were loaded with advertisements, flanking the pages, 
nestling comfortably at the top and bottom of each sheet, and as preface 
and postscript to the actual subject matter. Like commercials on the mod- 
ern television these appeals to buyers were often both instructive and 
amusing. In the midst of an article of some import the bottom of the page 
solemnly informed the readers that “Milk of Magnesia should be in every 
ladies toilet” or that “Dr. Coulton has given gas to 110,000 patients.” 
“Turn not away thy rosy lips,” implores one importunate swain, “you 
have been chewing Danheiser’s Fruit Gum and they taste delicious. One 
more for luck.” There were advertisements for day schools, boarding 
schools, Jewish books, liquors, steamship tickets, and kosher food. This 
last no doubt was designed to entice the isolated small-town Jews who 
yearned for some good Jewish food. The Reform Advocate offered bridal 
Bibles, a cure for bowlegs, and ham. There seems to be no doubt that by 
1880 most Central European Jews disregarded the dietary laws. In the 
American Israelite of the late 1890’s there are recipes for deviled crab, 
shrimp salad, and lobster, and when an observant Jew protested against 
this wanton defiance of the traditions, the editor informed his readers that 
there were still benighted people in this enlightened land. 

In 1899 the Jewish Publication Society began publishing its own 
yearbook with a calendar, statistics, and excellent articles dealing with 
almost all phases of Jewish life both here and abroad. The planning was 
done by Cyrus Adler; the work was done by Henrietta Szold. There was 
no fiction, no jokes; it was very similar to the best of the American and 
English publicistic yearbooks. The American Jewish Year Book was and still 
is an invaluable contribution to American Jewish history, scholarship, and 
sociology.” 


EDITORS AND THE QUALITY OF THEIR PUBLICATIONS 


From the point of view of sheer quality, not design or fiction, Bloch’s 
American Jews’ Annual and the somewhat similar Pacific Jewish Annual 
were among the better almanacs of those pre-twentieth century days. The 
quality of the American Jewish periodicals was often equally good though 
Felsenthal believed that the English language weeklies published twaddle 
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and vulgar gossip. This was an acid judgment. The liberal Jewish Times 
and the more conservative American Hebrew were good papers; the Jewish 
Messenger, the Zeitgeist, and The Menorah were equally good; the Israelite 
was always lively, imaginative, aggressive, and interesting. 

If, as has been already intimated, these papers were often superior, it 
was because their editors were men of learning. Moritz Ellinger (1830- 
1907) of the Times and The Menorah had studied Talmud in his native Ba- 
varia and was an active member of a number of literary societies and clubs 
in New York. This man, coroner of the city, was also a fellow of the So- 
ciety of American Authors. Professor A. S. Isaacs, the recipient of an hon- 
orary Ph.D. degree from the University of New York where he taught, 
edited the Jewish Messenger till it merged with the American Hebrew (1903). 
Philip Cowen, a founder and editor of the American Hebrew was a federal 
civil servant, a publisher of Jewish books, and a memoirist. His autobiog- 
raphy, Memories of an American Jew (1932), is a very useful source book for 
the historian of this period. Among the editors of the American Hebrew af- 
ter Cowen were Joseph Jacobs and Herman Bernstein. Sabato Morais’s 
son, Henry S., was the first editor of the Philadelphia Jewish Exponent, au- 
thor of the Jews of Philadelphia, and later a rabbi in Syracuse and New 
York city. Louis Lipsky, a former member of the editorial board of the 
American Hebrew, was the editor of the Maccabaean. He was one of the 
most important American Zionists in the early decades of the new cen- 
tury. It is patent that many of the editors of the Jewish magazines were 
men of competence, often of distinction.” 


THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
JEWISH PRESS 


Even in the big cities the English language Jewish weeklies had to strug- 
gle to stay alive. Most, usually sooner than later, ceased to appear. No 
Jewish periodical—with the exception of the Yiddish dailies—ever 
achieved mass circulation. Satisfied with the general press which met 
practically all their needs, many Jews saw no need to read a Jewish publi- 
cation; they were not interested. What then did the English Jewish press 
accomplish? The Hebrew press was important only in that it nursed a nu- 
cleus of lovers of Hebrew; the Ladino (Judaeo-Spanish) press was the 
cement holding together the Levant Jews who began arriving here in the 
early twentieth century; the Yiddish press, a mass medium, was emi- 
nently successful in helping its readers maintain their own way of life 
with dignity and self-assurance in this new environment that threatened 
their very spiritual, their psychological balance. Rut what did the English 
Jewish press accomplish? The English press spurred Americanization thus 
speeding that inevitable acculturation without which the Jew, immigrant 
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or native, could not hope to make his peace with his neighbor and him- 
self. It imparted knowledge, brought news of the Jews in other towns and 
places, both here and abroad, and served as a very important educational 
instrument in those pre-radio and pre-television years. In a larger sense it 
was almost immaterial if the journals to which one subscribed had solid 
content or not; the very act of reading them was a mark and act of 
identification. The Jewish weekly stimulated loyalty to the group, to the 
Totality of Jewry. In that age of the small-town Jew, when telephones 
were few and automobiles were almost unknown, the newspaper was very 
important and welcome to those who sought to keep in touch with the 
Jewish world. A Jewish journal might well become a core around which 
the town and region agglomerated. A few choice magazines were na- 
tional in their outreach, influencing thousands; such were the Occident, 
the Israelite, the Jewish Messenger, the American Hebrew, the Menorah, and 
the Menorah Journal. 

Cumulatively the entire Jewish press was important culturally and re- 
ligiously. Was it as influential as the synagog, the religious school, the 
home? No! The Jewish press in English was not all-powerful; the Yiddish 
press carried more weight but even here it is a moot question how deter- 
mining its influence was on the lives of the new arrivals.°’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 
ASPECTS OF JEWISH EDUCATION AND CULTURE, 
1860-1920: PART IV 


ADULT JEWISH EDUCATION 


LC measuring the cultural influences impinging on adults it is difficult, if 

not impossible, to estimate the precise impact of the newspapers. 
There is no question that subscribers were swayed by what they read; by 
the same token there can also be no question that they were influenced by 
the informal Jewish educational media to which they were exposed. 
There was no nationwide system for educating adults with the exception 
of the Jewish Chautauqua society, but its goals were limited largely to the 
education of teachers. Yet the various piecemeal attempts to bring Jewish 
culture and learning to adults may have been more effective cumulatively 
than would appear at first glance. 

Lilienthal in 1846 was teaching Talmud to a small group in New 
York City; Mordecai M. Noah and a fellow Jew asked Shearith Israel in 
1849 to give them a room where they might receive Hebrew instruction 
and listen to lectures. For some strange reason the synagogal authorities 
frowned on this suggestion of their own members. After the East Europe- 
ans began to land in the 1850’s there was no decade in which Talmud was 
not taught in some Orthodox synagogs. By the 1870’s there were adult 
groups in New York City studying the Hebrew Bible and its commenta- 
tors; in the 1890’s the Hyman Gratz legacy was used to fund public lec- 
tures in Philadelphia, and the Isaac Elchanan yeshivah opened its doors in 
1897 on the Lower East Side to train rabbis and to encourage laymen to 
pursue talmudic studies. That same year marked the rise of the Judaeans, a 
group of New York middle and upper-class professionals and business- 
men who were interested in furthering the intellectual and spiritual inter- 
ests of the Jewish people. They talked of Jewish literature, the Bible, 
Zionism, and a host of other subjects. Frequently they invited distin- 
guished scholars, notables, and their own members to address them; 
a number of these lectures were published; they still make interesting 
reading.’ 
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In 1903 the Union of American Hebrew Congregations established 
the department of Synagogue and School Extension to further Jewish ed- 
ucation for men, women, and children of all ages, especially for those liv- 
ing in the towns and villages. Adults benefited from the circuit visiting 
and preaching. It is difficult from the vantage point of the late twentieth 
century to understand this emphasis on the scattered settlers in the ham- 
lets when there were thousands who needed cultural ministrations in the 
urban centers. Mayhap they sensed that they were not welcome in the 
ghettos; it may well be that down deep they had no desire to assimilate 
the newcomers into their own socioreligious fellowship. Louis Marshall 
in 1908 wanted City College of New York to teach classical Hebrew on a 
par with Greek and Latin because of its cultural values and its spiritual po- 
tentialities, but he balked at modern Hebrew. To teach modern Hebrew, 
the Zionist vernacular, in a public institution would be favoring the Jew 
at the expense of the taxpayers! 

Wherever there was a Jewish community, even a small one there was 
at least one cultural agency bent on capturing the attention of the men. 
Women were less often the target. Jews were constantly exposed to infor- 
mation, learning, propaganda, in the lodges, in the Jewish publication so- 
cieties, in the libraries, the literary associations, the “Ys,” the National 
Council of Jewish Women, the Jewish Chautauqua, in the Zionist and in 
the Hebrew-speaking organizations. The various Zionist groups estab- 
lished departments of education for their followers; the Young Judaeans 
had a school of their own to train leaders for their faithful. There was 
hardly a Reform congregation in the early 1900’s that did not have at 
least one Bible class for adults; the Council of Jewish women in Cincin- 
nati could boast of five Bible circles (1905). Lecture courses in the larger 
towns were common; the Sunday morning talks in the urban Reform syn- 
agogs often brought large crowds who packed the halls; some of those 
who came to listen were Gentiles.” 


THE MENORAH MOVEMENT 


In order to reach the young men and women at the universities, the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis set out in the early twentieth century 
to carry on religious and cultural work in some of America’s colleges. The 
attempt failed because the Conference had no money or staff. Encouraged 
by President Charles W. Eliot, the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations in 1906 sponsored services during the High Holy Days for the 
students at Harvard; that same year some of the young men there, particu- 
larly Henry Hurwitz, established a Zionist association. By 1913 the Inter- 
collegiate Menorah Association was a national reality; two years later it 
began to publish the Menorah Journal. The movement flourished and in a 
very few years there were about sixty groups on the campuses of the 
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country. In some of the larger towns branches were established for gradu- 
ates by the men who had been supporters of the Menorah while still at 
school. 

The Intercollegiate Menorah Association, a national body like the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society, was dedicated to the pursuit of Jewish 
knowledge. Its approach was nonpartisan, nonsectarian. Study circles 
were set up, syllabi were published, and its members by virtue of indoctri- 
nation often found themselves later involved in the life of the Jewish 
community. In a very modest fashion the Menorah bridged the gap be- 
tween the students of the older and the new migrations; on the whole, 
however, the children of the old-line families were not interested in this 
Judaic renascence. Despite branch societies found in many of America’s 
colleges the total membership was actually small. It bears repetition: Jew- 
ish culture rarely had a mass appeal, particularly if it made for disparity in 
a conformist milieu. Adult education was not deemed of major impor- 
tance although there was a feeling on the part of some that this large 
affluent Jewry should bestir itself in this area. Thus the second decade of 
the new century witnessed the rise of teacher-training schools in a num- 
ber of communities. A diploma, such as it was, from a Jewish teachers 
“college” or a congregational course meant a job on a Sabbath or in an af- 
ternoon school. Jewish leaders and educators began to realize the impor- 
tance and the challenge of adult education.* 


YOUTH EDUCATION 


One of the reasons that adult education did not assume a high priority in 
the early twentieth century was that most Jewish grown-ups had already 
identified with their people. They had little choice; many gates in Ameri- 
ca’s “open society,” were closed to them. Elementary education was also 
not a desperate problem because most Jewish agencies were already devot- 
ing themselves to it very seriously. The real issue was the education of the 
youth, the in-between groups, the post-bar mitzvah and post- 
confirmation youngsters who were now beginning to think for them- 
selves. In the late nineteenth century the boys went to work after leaving 
public school; by the early twentieth century many decided to continue 
on through high school; they had no time for Jewish studies; secular edu- 
cation for them was far more important. But if the youth was not loyal 
and indoctrinated, Jewry was in trouble. This was a serious threat. Some 
of the youth, not unaware of the challenges that faced them, took the ini- 
tiative by identifying themselves as Jews in a pleasurable fashion; they 
founded “Ys” and literary societies. This was primarily social 
identification. The rabbis had their own solutions; because religion is the 
essence of the Jew there must be some form of religious education. 
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Even the antebellum generation, that of Leeser and the Board of Dele- 
gates, realized that religiocultural provision had to be made for the ado- 
lescents. Jewry’s leaders pleaded for secondary schools where secular and 
Jewish studies would be combined. Felsenthal in 1866 talked grandilo- 
quently of instruction in history, religion, Hebrew, the codes, the Tal- 
mud—a program completely unrealistic in post-Civil War industrial 
America. Ten years later with a jaundiced glance at the new Cincinnati 
Hebrew Union College the Orthodox and Reform rabbis of Chicago 
came forward with a proposal for a similar type of school in Chicago. 
Nothing happened.‘ 

More realistic was the creation during the 1880’s of congregational 
youth societies directed toward education, not amusement. Both Ortho- 
dox and left-wing synagogs began to organize such groups at this time. 
Some of them were successful, certainly for a time at least. For the Re- 
formers the simplest solution to the problem of youth education was to 
extend confirmation for a year or more and this is what some of the rabbis 
did in order to bridge the educational gap between the Sabbath schools 
and the cultural world of the adults. Another attack on the problem was 
to establish post-confirmation classes which would serve as teacher-train- 
ing schools. Holding out the carrot of a diploma and employment was 
undoubtedly effective in some instances. Chicago’s Sinai had such a class 
in 1880 and as late as 1916 Hirsch was meeting with the youth every 
Sunday morning. He entranced them with his scholarship, his personal- 
ity, and his incisive, sarcastic wit. Making provision for two years of post- 
confirmation instruction, the 1892 curriculum of the Hebrew Sabbath 
School Union included the English Bible, post-biblical history, and a ver- 
nacular translation of the talmudic ethical treatise on the Fathers (Abot). 
In addition there were to be lectures on the Mission of the Jew and the re- 
lationship of Judaism to Christianity. By and large these post- 
confirmation classes were not successful. The youngsters had other inter- 
ests; the rabbis were too busy doing other jobs to give the boys and the 
girls the attention they merited; most parents were not really concerned. 
As it has been pointed out, a saving remnant of the youth began to enroll 
in the new teachers’ colleges that were already open by 1920.5 

All the metropolitan teachers’ colleges taught Hebrew. The Holy 
Tongue (lashon ha-kodesh) played a very important part in Jewish educa- 
tion for it was not only a link that tied Jews together but it was the lan- 
guage of the Bible, most rabbinic works, and the medieval poets. The Re- 
formers met resistance in their efforts to teach their young charges 
Hebrew; papa and mama thought that English was good enough. Never- 
theless a number of Reform temples did teach Hebrew, even Chicago’s 
Sinai where there was an optional class in advanced Hebrew. A genera- 
tion earlier Hirsch’s father Samuel, of Philadelphia, the country’s out- 
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standing radical, had donned his skull cap and taught Talmud to a group 
of bright youngsters that included Cyrus Adler and Solomon Solis- 
Cohen. No radical is of one piece! 

For traditional Jews Hebrew was imperative in all forms of Jewish 
secondary education. Hebrew instruction for the youth was a common- 
place in the New York of the 1880’s. There were yeshivot, talmudic 
academies, in the Chicago and New York of the 1890's. Out of the Chi- 
cago academy the well-known Hebrew Theological College was later to 
emerge. By 1919 the Holy Tongue was even being taught in one of the 
Chicago public high schools; some of the New York youngsters founded 
Zionist societies in the public secondary schools which they attended. 
The Zionist youth clubs of the early twentieth century devoted them- 
selves to a study of Jewish history and, on occasion, to classical and mod- 
ern Hebrew. The socialists too organized their youth but with the excep- 
tion of the Workers of Zion (Poale Zion) Hebrew was no concern of 
theirs. Their vistas were universal, not confined to the welfare of the 
Chosen People. 

The most successful of the partisan youth groups seems to have been 
the Zionistic Young Judaea. It was founded in 1909; a year later it had its 
own English magazine and by 1917 it could even boast of a Hebrew peri- 
odical. The major interests of this subsidized branch of the national Zion- 
ist federation were of course in the areas of Zionism and Judaism, but it 
too was deeply rooted in America and its Jewish life. Sometime before 
1918 the Bureau of Jewish Education of New York City had organized a 
League of Jewish Youth for those members of the younger generation 
who were receiving no religious education. Under the auspices of the 
league they organized themselves into clubs where they studied Jewish 
and civic problems and pursued their interests in music and drama. On a 
higher level the Bureau conducted late afternoon “high schools,” one for 
boys and one for girls. The paramount concerns here were Jewish educa- 
tion and culture.‘ 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN THE AREA OF YOUTH EDUCATION 


For the youth, as for the adults, relatively few schools were developed by 
American Jewry; the literature for the education of the adolescents was 
sparse indeed. Yet by 1920 there were post-confirmation classes, some 
training for would-be teachers, a few secondary Jewish schools, yeshivot, 
and one “parochial” high school. Even the typical Orthodox Jew had no 
desire to remove his children from the public high schools. The welfare 
federations occasionally and hesitatingly subsidized Jewish elementary 
schools but had no wish to finance secondary schools. The paramount in- 
terest of the charities was centered upon helping the domestic poor and 
distressed foreign Jewries. Formal Jewish education for the Jewish child 
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stopped with the bar mitzvah ceremony and with confirmation. Strenuous 
efforts were make however to make good Jews out of these younger chil- 
dren. What was the nature of this elementary education?’ 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


There were many different ways and types of schools to educate a child 
Jewishly. There were itinerant teachers (melamdim) who visited the 
homes of the lower middle classes to teach Hebrew; there were highly 
educated tutors whose students were the elite. Emma Lazarus employed a 
cultured gentleman to teach her the rudiments of the Holy Tongue. 
There were private schools of quality, boarding and day schools; congre- 
gations established all-day or parochial schools. If the synagog happened 
to be the only one in town then the academy which it set up was de facto 
a “communal” school. But unlike the coeval typical American public 
school it was not free, lay, or compulsory. By 1880 most of the American 
Jewish all-day schools had already closed their doors. In the big cities the 
newcomers from Eastern Europe patronized the sedentary private teacher 
in his heder (“room”) or the congregational or “communal” schools, usu- 
ally established by special interest groups. The heder, the congregational, 
and the “communal” schools met in the late afternoon when the public 
school let out. And finally there were the Sabbath-Sunday schools, where 
instruction was imparted for one or two days on weekends. 

With very few exceptions all Jews in the United States were con- 
vinced that Jewish education must be supplementary to secular training. 
The road to opportunity lay only through the American educational sys- 
tem; secular, not religious training was basic. It was different in Eastern 
Europe whence the newcomers hailed. There Jewish education was im- 
perative; the three “R’s” would somehow or other have to be picked up. 
With certain exceptions American Jewish institutions of learning were 
concerned about the maintenance of Judaism, the faith; the socialists were 
not but even they sought to affirm their Jewish identity, to some degree at 
least.® 


MELAMDIM AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The melamdim seldom succeeded in teaching more than mechanical 
reading; rarely did they impart the meaning of the texts. These rebbes had 
a tradition going back to colonial times; by the 1890’s there were dozens 
if not hundreds of them in the large urban centers; by 1917 there were 
about 740 in New York City. They knew very little English; the Educa- 
tional Alliance ran an English class for these humble tutors; theirs was a 
profession of last resort; their pay, a pittance. People with some means, or 
parents in the hinterland who were in fear of assimilation, sent their chil- 
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dren to Jewish private schools that were found in the metropolitan cen- 
ters. As the public schools improved in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century middle-class Jews everywhere ceased patronizing the private in- 
stitutions of learning though these were to continue well into the twen- 
tieth century. The Kohuts, Rebekah and her son George, ran successful 
schools for boys and girls. Unlike the Christian private academies which 
were often located in rural settings the Jewish institutions were estab- 
lished in the large communities because of the multiple advantages they 
offered for visiting, culture, and Jewish social relationships. Though most 
of these academies gave instruction in Judaism and the Hebrew language 
the prime emphasis was always on the secular subjects.” 


THE HEDER 


The total number of Jewish boys and girls who patronized the private 
elite academies was inconsequential, but ever since the 1880’s thousands 
of East Europeans turned to the rebbe who ran a one-room school. His 
medium of instruction was Yiddish or fractured English. Most of his stu- 
dents were boys. By 1920 there may well have been 1,000 of these 
“rooms” in the United States. The tuition fee was often but fifty cents a 
month. By and large these schools were bad, often very bad; the instruc- 
tion was poor; the sanitary provisions were inadequate; on occasion the 
boys forty strong crowded together in a cellar room. Yet these heders 
were very popular with the immigrant parents. The boys had to prepare 
themselves for bar mitzvah; this was an imperative need. There were bet- 
ter “rooms” in the twentieth century, better teachers, better training, but 
these were the exceptions. Yet even the poor schools served a purpose; 
the lad in the heder accepted himself as a Jew. By the second decade of 
the new century the rebbes and the melamdim began to fade away. Mov- 
ing out to new areas the parents joined congregations and sent their chil- 
dren to the afternoon or the Sabbath schools where on the whole the 
instruction was better.!° 


THE JEWISH ALL-DAY SCHOOLS 


The Jewish all-day (parochial) schools had an enduring quality. Although 
prior to the mid-twentieth century they were never very successful, they 
never completely died out. They rose in the early 1700’s, almost disap- 
peared in the first decades of the 1800’s but received a new lease of life 
with the coming of the Germans. Like the Protestants and later the Cath- 
olics these Central European Jews wanted to combine secular and reli- 
gious instruction; they resented the attempts in the early public schools to 
ram Jesus down the throats of their children. Many of the Central Euro- 
peans also wanted German taught and even introduced it along with 
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Hebrew and religious subjects in some of their religious schools. How- 
ever, as soon as the public schools improved and Christian teachings were 
barred most Jewish parochial academies vanished. They were gone in the 
North by the 1870s but they hung on in the South for another decade for 
lack of an adequate public school system. The Southern Jews, relatively 
affluent, established all-day schools in the postwar period, institutions that 
were good enough to win the patronage of some Christians. Such Jewish 
academies were opened in Memphis, Alexandria, New Orleans, and 
Richmond. When in 1870 the city of Richmond inaugurated a system of 
public instruction that was acceptable the Jews closed their own school 
and even allowed the authorities to use their premises for the new public 
institution."! 

Though these Jewish “parochial” schools were doomed there were 
always some Jews in Chicago, Baltimore, and probably New York too, 
who were determined to save or resurrect the all-day academy. These de- 
votees loved Hebrew and German. “Racially” said Felsenthal, “I am a 
Jew.” “Politically I am an American. . . . Spiritually (intellectually) I am 
German.” In 1865 and again a decade later he and some others worked to 
establish a high quality all-day communal academy in Chicago that 
would teach the classical rabbinic texts and thus serve also as a preparatory 
school for the American rabbinate. The children have to be saved, said 
Felsenthal; Judaism has a great future in this country. However, he and 
his friends accomplished little or nothing; only Isaac M. Wise was suc- 
cessful.’ 

Yet just about the time that Felsenthal began to hammer away at the 
need for an all-day school for Jewish youth (1865) one was established in 
New York City but the motivations here were different. As the Central 
European Jews continued to arrive they were reinforced by substantial 
numbers of Slavic Jews. Most of these newcomers, Germans and Russians, 
were too poor to pay for Jewish schooling. Sensing an opportunity for 
themselves Christian missionaries during the late 1850’s rushed in to 
teach the children Jewish subjects free. It took about six years for the 
New Yorkers to rouse themselves to this threat. Finally, in 1864, eleven 
Uptown congregations banded together to organize the Hebrew Free 
School Association and to open an all-day school. It was patterned on ear- 
lier American Jewish parochial schools and, judging from the name, on 
the London Jews’ Free School (1817). Always worried lest the newcom- 
ers shame them the Uptowners were determined that the new school also 
teach the amenities and inculcate morality. The school was a success but 
in the 1870’s it too abandoned its secular studies and taught only Jewish 
subjects. 

The establishment of the New York all-day school was paralleled by 
the rise of similar free academies in Philadelphia and Baltimore. They 
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were Jewish in that they taught religion to counter American assimilatory 
influences, secular in that the curriculum included the standard three 
“R’s,” philanthropic and acculturational in that they preached virtue, 
handed out new clothes, and provided free baths. Cleanliness was next to 
godliness." 

The last of the “German” all-day schools in the South closed its doors 
in the 1880’s; the first of the East European academies in New York City 
opened its doors that same decade on the lower East Side. It differed sub- 
stantially from the older “parochial” schools; very little attention was paid 
to secular subjects; the Jewish subjects were stressed. The purpose of this 
new type academy was to shield the children from the cultural pressures 
of an environment that threatened the European traditional way of life. 
All in all the older pre-Russian parochial schools were acculturational; the 
new immigrant academies that now began to make their appearance were 
segregationist. Traditional studies were all important. It was this pioneer 
1886 academy that united with the Isaac Elchanan rabbinical college in 
1915. By 1920 there were several elementary yeshivot in the United 
States where secular and religious subjects were combined. In the decades 
that followed the non-religious courses were improved materially. On the 
whole the yeshivah students were a brainy lot well enough prepared to 
hold their own with the graduates of the best public schools. Until after 
World War II, the students in the new Slavic Jewish all-day academies 
probably numbered fewer than 1,000. Some of them may have had one 
eye on a rabbinic career. Back home across the seas the Russian or Polish 
youngster could look forward to an honored career if he was a good stu- 
dent of the Talmud; here in America the future for the same lad lay in the 
secular professions by way of the college and universities. 


AFTERNOON YIDDISH SCHOOLS 


Each wave of Jewish immigrants was concerned about its vernacular 
which it deemed sacrosanct. If the parish school of the colonial Sephar- 
dim was fostered it was because of the need to educate the children Jew- 
ishly, Sephardically, and the hope of teaching them the Spanish-Portu- 
guese idiom. The brave attempt made to perpetuate this language ended 
in failure as early as the 1740’s. The Germans and the East Europeans 
were far more successful. The Slavic Jews established their own Yiddish 
press, created a literature, a theatre, and hundreds of Yiddish-speaking 
mutual-aid societies, but they did not succeed in establishing Yiddish 
schools until the decade before 1920. The 1880’s, when the East Europe- 
ans arrived in large numbers, were the years which witnessed also the rise 
of good public schools. The newcomers had no money for their own all- 
day educational institutions; any such system they might set up could 
never hope to compete with the American public schools. They had no 
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precedent for such secular religious academies in the European ghettos 
whence they had come; their American children would never have gone 
along with them. In the realm of secular education most of the immi- 
grants were willing to accept the Anglo-Saxon culture gladly. 

If this is true who then wanted Yiddish schools? Why? In a way the 
afternoon Yiddish schools that began to appear here from about 1910 on 
were a romantic gesture. Totally dedicated to their beloved vernacular the 
Yiddishists set out to save a culture that was threatened by the defections 
of the young. The parents, rightly or wrongly, believed that they had lit- 
tle in common with the native Jews or the completely Americanized Jew- 
ish emigrés of earlier decades. In their efforts to tie the youngsters to 
themselves, to maintain the nexus between the families here and the folks 
in the old homeland, to cultivate a language that was culturally produc- 
tive and promising, to erect walls around their own non-religious Marxist 
fellowships, they established schools of varying socialist ideologies. Un- 
doubtedly many justified their separatist institutions by the contention 
that they hoped to counteract the capitalist public school system, but this 
well may have been a rationalization of their desire to strengthen their 
own group culturally and socially. They were huddled masses yearning to 
stay together. The stigmata of Russian cultural rejection were painful 
wounds, Out of fear that their sustaining past would be blotted out here 
they gave birth to a de facto pluralistic way of life. With the collapse of 
the 1905 Russian Revolution they may well have reasoned: Russia cannot 
be saved; let us at least salvage ourselves as a Yiddish subculture. This may 
well have been a counsel of despair, subconsciously of course. 

The first of the Yiddishists to establish afternoon schools for their 
young were the National Radicals who set up Folk Schools in New York 
City in 1910 and shortly thereafter in Chicago and other towns. They 
were both socialists and Zionists, hence not hostile to Hebrew nor to the 
whole body of Jewry. In their educational work they were aided by their 
order, the Jewish National Workers’ Alliance, the Poale Zion, the Zionist 
Laborer’s party. Soon another Yiddish group appeared on the scene. It too 
was secularist, but non-Zionistic and non-party, though not unsympa- 
thetic to socialism. Its paramount concern was Yiddish literature, not po- 
litical propaganda. In 1918 the largest of the factions, out and out social- 
ists hostile to the religious aims of the East European masses and 
unsympathetic to the national aspirations of the National Radicals, 
opened schools of its own. These Yiddishists were members of the Work- 
men’s Circle order, the Arbeter Ring. Over to the left of the other Yid- 
dishists they were strongly Marxist, class conscious, eager to rear their 
children as ardent socialists. In no sense were they sympathetic to the He- 
brew language, Zionism, or the Jewish faith. They would have been the 
last to acknowledge it but the schools of these internationalists docu- 
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mented a form of Jewish separatism, even ethnicism. By the 1920’s they 
were beginning to inch toward the center of the Yiddishist school move- 
ment; their bitter quarrels with the communists kept them from moving 
to the left. In the course of the next decades they deemphasized the class 
struggle; it was difficult to resist the pervasive influence of the American 
bourgeois nationalistic culture.'5 

These child-centered Yiddish schools emphasized singing and theat- 
ricals; they commemorated the holidays such as Purim, Passover, and Ha- 
nukkah which celebrated the escape of Jews from tyranny. The great not- 
ables in the millennial history of the Jews, from Moses, the lawgiver, to 
Moses Mendelssohn, the modernist, were lauded as pioneering social he- 
roes. In order to present their philosophy they created their own vernacu- 
lar textbooks, juvenile literature, and even published a child’s paper. 
Their approach was historicocritical. Despite the common tie of the Yid- 
dish language and a liberal or left-wing political stance, these groups were 
anything but homogeneous in their ideology. There were some left-win- 
gers who professed to have no interest in Yiddish culture as such. If they 
cultivated this language it was only because they thought of it as a tool to 
teach socialism to the Yiddish-speaking masses. The hard-working Jew- 
ish proletarians were not all of one piece. Some sent their daughters to the 
Yiddish schools but made sure the boys went to the heders to get a tradi- 
tional education. These parents wanted the best of both worlds for their 
offspring. é 


THE AFTERNOON SCHOOLS AND THE TALMUD TORAHS 


It must be emphasized that the Yiddish schools never commanded a large 
following among the students who patronized the afternoon schools. The 
very substantial percentage of Jewish children who did go to schools that 
held class after the public schools had closed for the day patronized insti- 
tutions that were under the aegis of the Orthodox. The majority of the 
Jews in the United States were traditionalists whether they were natives, 
Germans, or new arrivals from Eastern Europe. By about 1900 the me- 
dium of instruction was English, the vernacular of the younger genera- 
tion; the language taught in all these supplementary afternoon classes was 
Hebrew. A reading knowledge of it was imperative, for it was the lan- 
guage of prayer. True, the children did not understand what they 
mouthed, but God did; that was important. In the decades after 1860 only 
two Jewish educational institutions had a future, the afternoon and the 
weekend schools; the latter were popularly known as Sabbath or Sunday 
schools. Both systems had their beginnings in the antebellum period; 
both were destined to survive. They answered the religious needs of the 
groups that employed them. Borrowing a term from the old country, the 
East Europeans called these late afternoon schools, Talmud Torahs, 
schools for the Study of God’s law. 
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Beginning in the 1850’s, almost synchronously with the Germans, 
the Russians set up afternoon schools in New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. When the East Europeans poured in to the eastern metropo- 
lises in the 1880’s many schools were opened. The most numerous were 
the heders, but more substantial non-profit Talmud Torahs were also es- 
tablished, sponsored by groups determined to educate the younger gener- 
ation along traditional lines. Beginning in the 1860’s the elite Hebrew 
Free School Association of New York established a series of non-tuition 
schools for the children of the poor; before 1880 similar free academies 
were established in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco. By 1890 the several Hebrew Free Schools in 
New York City taught about 3,500 children in their many classes. Voca- 
tional training and instruction in English for foreigners were introduced. 
Before the century had come to a close the Hebrew Free School Associa- 
tion withdrew its support, merging itself into the Educational Alliance 
with its overall program of education, physical training, health and hy- 
giene, religion, Hebrew, and of course Americanization. The Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations reached out into the Bronx, the new 
ghetto, establishing “mission” schools for both boys and girls. Mergers, 
all embracing programs, were the trend in these decades of industrial 
growth and expansion. 

Present day Jewish educationists, with an axe to grind, speak of some 
of these afternoon schools as “communal” institutions. Most of them 
were not; there was no structured community in the larger towns during 
this period. There were communal schools in some of the smaller towns 
where the one congregation constituted the community. After 1917 the 
New York Federation of Philanthropies began to subsidize some after- 
noon academies. By virtue of these grants one might possibly dub these 
schools “communal.” Actually this New York Federation never was and 
is not yet to be equated with the metropolitan Jewish “community.” 
About this time a survey showed that of the 181 non-heder schools, sixty- 
seven were congregational and institutional afternoon schools, forty-one 
were weekend Sabbath-Sunday schools. The thirteen remaining were pa- 
rochial and private schools. Most afternoon schools charged tuition; pro- 
vision was nearly always made for the poor, even in the congregational 
academies."” 


Curricula of the Afternoon Schools 


The curricula in the non-heder type of afternoon schools, whatever they 
called themselves, were as a rule quite similar though no two schools 
were exactly alike. First the children were taught to read Hebrew, then 
they were made familiar with the Hebrew-Aramaic book of common 
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prayer (the siddur), and encouraged to sing the age-old hymns, though in 
most instances the youngsters did not understand what they read or what 
they were so lustily singing. In a few schools the children were inducted 
into the mysteries of the meaning of the biblical Hebrew texts; even more 
rarely did they learn the rudiments of Hebrew grammar. All students 
memorized the Hebrew blessings and acquired a knowledge of the cere- 
monies of the life cycle. Biblical history was taught, and the gifted among 
them, at most a handful, read and understood the basic rabbinic works 
such as the Talmud and the later codes. Instruction in advanced rabbinic 
texts was frequently in Yiddish." 


Afternoon Schools; 
Modernization in the 1880’s-1910 


Many of the men in charge of the afternoon school systems, whether they 
were natives or newcomers, were fully aware of the better European and 
American pedagogical techniques. This knowledge was reflected in the 
changes taking place in the different types of schools starting in the 
1880’s. Even a strictly Orthodox academy, the Machzike Talmud Torah 
(Supporters of Jewish Learning), announced a program that not only 
included rabbinic studies and codes, but also instruction in Bible, Hebrew 
grammar, religion, history, and penmanship. This was an exceptional cur- 
riculum for the American Talmud Torah of that day. In the 1890’s good 
schools of this type began to make their appearance in New York, Bos- 
ton, and probably in other towns too. Under the influence of the Lovers 
of Zion (Hoveve Zion) and the national Jewish renascence Hebrew was 
occasionally taught as a living language, influenced very probably by the 
Ollendorf method. After the turn of the century, but before 1910, a num- 
ber of schools throughout the country taught Hebrew as a modern 
tongue.!? 


Samson Benderly and the New York Bureau of Jewish Education 


In 1910 the Kehillah of New York City organized a Bureau of Jewish 
Education and asked Dr. Samson Benderly to take charge. The doctor, a 
native Palestinian and a physician, had been serving as superintendent of 
the Hebrew Education Society schools in Baltimore. The creation of the 
New York Bureau of the Kehillah itself was triggered by the specter of 
juvenile delinquency. Frightened, New York’s Uptown Jews were deter- 
mined to take action to raise the moral, intellectual, and religious level of 
the ghetto Jews and of their children. Education, they believed, was the 
answer. Benderly was of the opinion that an instrument to achieve this 
end was the modernized Talmud Torah; he saw no salvation in the Sab- 
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bath school or the all-day academy. The one did not allow enough time 
for content; the other was too separatist. Benderly’s road was a rough one. 
The Uptown Jews, Reformers for the most part, were not in sympathy 
with his Zionist and traditional leanings; the Orthodox, certainly the 
newcomers, were convinced that he was not sufficiently traditional. But 
Benderly persisted aided by such men as Judah L. Magnes, Israel Fried- 
laender, and others. In general this educator attempted to avoid partisan- 
ship though he was not enamored of Reform and its vigorous anti-Zionist 
attitude. 

In the Bureau which he led, Benderly made his presence felt through 
his disciples, college-trained, able, professional teachers and administra- 
tors, men, and women too, all thoroughly Americanized. Many of his 
ablest followers were foreign born but among them were also some na- 
tives who had turned to Jewish education under his tutelage. His first goal 
was to build pilot schools, exemplary models to influence others. It was 
his hope that central agencies could be established that would deal with 
Jewish education on a communal basis; the Jewish community must as- 
sume responsibility for the education of all its children. This was a radical 
concept then, as it still is today, one that Jewry has never accepted; only 
the poor are to be educated at the expense of the community. Benderly 
was one of a long line of Jewish leaders who hoped to see education made 
a communal responsibility. Long before the Civil War Leeser of Philadel- 
phia was talking of a community-wide educational system and in 1897 
Professor A. S. Isaacs suggested an overall Board of Education for New 
York’s Jews. 

Benderly was not successful in his struggle to make the community 
responsible for the Jewish education of its children even though the Bu- 
reau still exists in a somewhat different guise. He and his associates organ- 
ized the parents of the non-afhliated into Parents Teachers Associations; 
they influenced thousands of youngsters through a Circle for Jewish 
Children and a League for Jewish Youth; they insisted that girls too be 
given a good Jewish education. Hebrew instruction was improved for he 
followed the Hebrew through Hebrew method, the “natural” way to 
teach a language. He insisted on graded courses, accepted the best of the 
curricular changes already made in the better afternoon schools, encour- 
aged the arts, crafts, music, and drama for his students and urged the es- 
tablishment of summer camps. Standing four-square on Zionism he 
wanted to effect a synthesis of the finest in Jewish life and American tra- 
ditions. Benderly was a cultural pluralist, no segregationist, an affirmant 
of America; he looked forward not backward.” 

Obviously the Americanizing forces that had begun to operate as 
early as the 1880’s to modernize Jewish religious education in the after- 
noon schools were given a substantial push forward by Benderly and his 
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“school.” An important factor making for progress after 1910 was that 
eight of the ten years of the decade were years of economic well-being. 
Modern Talmud Torahs were established in many towns; some enjoyed a 
degree of communal support; curricula were expanded; the principals 
were often very competent and even included an occasional Ph.D. There 
was very little instruction in Yiddish; most schools used English; a few 
even experimented with modern Hebrew as the language of communica- 
tion. Here and there the Talmud Torahs were outstanding. In New York 
City the Central Jewish Institute offered a course in American Jewish his- 
tory; the Hebrew Institute of Pittsburgh had students who were learning 
not only to read the Hebrew Bible but to translate it. Yet though the Tal- 
mud Torahs were on the way up they were not destined to prosper in the 
decade after 1920. The Jews who had begun moving out of the core ur- 
ban areas joined congregations, developed new loyalties, and naturally pa- 
tronized the synagogal schools whose privileges they enjoyed as a con- 
comitant of membership. The curricula of these synagogal schools were 
much the same as the older Talmud Torahs; at least the teenaged boys 
learned enough to become bar mitzvah and to bring a glow of pride to 
their exultant parents. Congregational schools grew faster than the Tal- 
mud Torahs some of which were slow to desert the downtown areas 
which gradually became zones of deterioration.”! 


THE SABBATH DAY AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 1860-1920 


Like the afternoon schools, the Sabbath Day and the Sunday schools pros- 
pered during these years and found wide acceptance. First established in 
the late 1830’s by traditionally minded Orthodox women in Philadel- 
phia, Richmond, and Charleston, there schools speedily became popular. 
It is patent why parents and children embraced this institution. The chil- 
dren who had spent a large part of the weekday in the public school ob- 
viously preferred to have their afternoons free. In addition these schools 
were inexpensive requiring little if any tuition. Excluded from bar mitz- 
vah the girls came into their own in the colorful confirmation ceremony 
which was the crowning moment of the Sabbath schools. This was an 
important departure for the girls of Slavic background. Back in Europe 
they were frequently ignored in the established Jewish schools. Recogni- 
tion of Jewish women was keeping pace with the increasing visibility of 
the women’s movement. For most of the nineteenth century the Satur- 
day-Sunday weekend schools played a very important part in the educa- 
tion of the children of Reform and Conservative congregations. Except 
for the secular Yiddishist schools the instruction in practically all reli- 
gious schools was in English. It was a source of satisfaction to Jews that 
they could say to their Gentile friends that Jewish children also went to 
Sunday schools. The weekend school was typically American; it helped 
Jews identify with their Christian neighbors.” 
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Reform Jews looked upon the Sabbath school as their own particular 
institution and employed it as their prime medium for elementary educa- 
tion. But with the 1870’s the Reformers realized that the weekend school 
system was in need of major revision. The 1873 constitution of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations stressed the need for better 
education of the young; juvenile periodicals began to appear in this de- 
cade, and by 1873 Wise was pleading for parents to provide their young- 
sters with subscriptions to the Sabbath School Visitor and hammering away 
at the need for an adequate synagogal library. He hoped that a special or- 
ganization might be established to publish children’s textbooks. That 
same year a committee of the Union recommended the establishment of a 
Hebrew Sabbath School Union (HSSU) to unite the weekend Jewish 
schools. Two years later the Union circularized its leaders asking them 
how the budding generation could best be integrated into the community 
and aided in its intellectual and moral development. The decision finally 
made in 1886 was to organize the recommended union, the HSSU. This 
new national organization was not an integral part of the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations until 1905 when it was taken over by the 
Department of Synagogue and School Extension. It was affiliated with 
the national Reform organization but remained autonomous. The leaders 
of this new educational association apparently insisted on the retention of 
the adjective “Hebrew,” possibly to suggest to those Christians who be- 
lieved in the literal inspiration of the Hebrew Old Testament, that the 
Jews were justified in observing the Sabbath on Saturday, the seventh day; 
this was the direct command of God himself. Or were Jews at that late 
date still avoiding the adjective “Jewish?” In a long list of the names of 
Sabbath schools only one called itself a “Jewish” school. The new Sabbath 
School Union compiled statistics, recommended a national uniform sys- 
tem of instruction, a common curriculum, and a trained corps of teachers 
who had mastered the best pedagogical techniques. All this in the 1880’s. 

A questionnaire sent out in 1889 to about 200 Sabbath schools 
brought responses from 114 who reported that they had about 14,000 
students and 563 teachers of whom 377 were unpaid volunteers. Efforts 
were constantly being made to secure paid instructors, they may not have 
been better trained but they were certainly more responsible. Most of 
America’s congregations would not join the new HSSU fearing lest their 
autonomy be impaired; fewer than 20 percent of the known Jewish Sab- 
bath schools asked for membership. Nevertheless the school union en- 
couraged the establishment of new schools and held conventions which 
aided the teachers professionally. The HSSU did succeed in formulating a 
curriculum and in creating a body of literature that was widely used.” 
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MISSION SCHOOLS 


Disinterest in or fear of a national weekend school organization did not 
deter individual congregations from establishing Sabbath schools. In addi- 
tion to providing some Jewish education for their own they always had 
an eye on the children of the newly arriving Jews. Jewish leaders were 
particularly concerned about the little ones from the Slavic lands; they 
had to be “civilized.” One is tempted to venture the guess that the spon- 
sors of schools for immigrant children were as much concerned about 
Americanization as they were about Judaization. Sabbath schools of this 
kind were often called “mission schools,” a term borrowed from the 
Christians who had originally established Sunday schools to salvage the 
souls of the poor and the unaffiliated. In 1863 several New York synagogs 
set up at least six or seven mission schools in the city and in neighboring 
Brooklyn. There was little resistance in the ghetto to these Reformist 
Sunday schools. The immigrant parents wanted Jewish instruction for 
their young, especially the girls. But on occasion some devout immigrants 
looked askance at the mission schools. When in 1880 Minnie D. Louis 
solicited children for Emanu-El’s ghetto school some of the parents drove 
her off; they were convinced she was a Christian missionary.” 

Sabbath schools for the children of the newcomers were established 
throughout the country. The Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
reached out to the New York and Chicago ghettos. In the latter city the 
Union arranged courses to train teachers for service in the mission schools 
which had been set up by the city’s Reform congregations. The work of 
the National Council of Jewish Women in this very special area of immi- 
grant education was exemplary. In Pittsburgh alone its Columbian Coun- 
cil of ninety-two paid instructors taught 1,000 children in eighteen 
schools. Possibly in rivalry with the Reformers or moved by their exam- 
ple some Orthodox congregations began to organize Sabbath schools for 
their own children; they were conscious of the fact that the mission 
schools were especially attractive to girls who were eager to advance 
themselves. The immigrant lads who attended the Sabbath schools, Re- 
form or Orthodox, were doubly fortified for during the week they could 
patronize one of the local heders. Even the Zionists began to open week- 
end schools for their young; this was true of Chicago.” 


Curricula 


In the generation after the Civil War the religious leaders, both rabbinical 
and lay, were very mindful of the importance of pedagogy, curricula, and 
textbooks. An urban middle-class informed group, they knew what was 
going on in the better Christian religious schools. The subjects taught in 
the Reform and modern Orthodox schools of the late nineteenth century 
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were much the same: history, Hebrew, catechism, the English Bible, eth- 
ics, and the singing of hymns. The curriculum adopted by congregations 
under the influence of the Reformers required attendance for eight years 
of which the last two were devoted to post-confirmants, most of whom 
were trained to take jobs as teachers. The youngster in the religious 
school staged plays during the holidays and participated in the elaborate 
harvest pageants during the autumn Feast of Booths. The fruits and vege- 
tables which they brought were later given to charitable institutions. 

Reflective of both Protestant and American influence was the empha- 
sis placed on the study of the English Bible and biblical history. Postbibli- 
cal history was much less studied. Whenever they conscientiously could 
the Jews were ready to identify with their Christian fellow citizens; the 
common belief in the Old Testament was such a tie. By emphasizing the 
Bible and its notables such as the prophets, rather than the postbiblical lit- 
erature and its rabbinic worthies, the Jews tended, unwittingly of course, 
to accept the Christian view that the Judaism of the post-Jesus centuries 
was of lesser spiritual quality. On the other hand by studying the English 
texts and deemphasizing the rote reading of Hebrew, a language unintel- 
ligible to the children, the religious school was able to give greater con- 
sideration to the ethical import of the Old Testament. The inroads of 
Americanism into the teaching of biblical history is documented in one of 
the San Francisco congregations in the post-Civil War period. The stu- 
dents were taught that during the post-Mosaic centuries of the Judges the 
pre-monarchical Israelites lived under a republican form of government. 
One of the questions asked the youngsters was: “How many presidents 
did the Israelites have during that time?” Because Christianity of the first 
century was a Jewish sect and Jesus a Jew, a few of the Reformers felt that 
the new religion could not be ignored in the Sunday schools. They 
wanted to know how and why the Christians had seceded and what Jesus 
taught. And if his teachings were good then the man should be given his 
just due in Jewish history.” 


Hebrew 


The stress on intelligibility which militated in Reform schools against a 
mechanical reading of Hebrew did not materially reduce the emphasis on 
the study of that language in the afternoon schools and Talmud Torahs. 
Even for some Reformers the mere reading of the Holy Tongue was not 
without its emotional appeal. Hebrew was not neglected in the Reform 
Sabbath schools. In 1889 it was given more time in their curricula than 
any other subject except history. The Hebrew Sabbath School Union 
pushed the study of Hebrew and its grammar and required an ability to 
translate the text read in class. How successful it was is difficult to deter- 
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mine. Let it not be forgotten that most lay leaders of the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations were reared as Orthodox Jews back home in 
Central Europe; many of them knew Hebrew. In 1860 left-wing Emanu- 
El of New York taught more Hebrew than right-wing Shearith Israel. 
Decades later, however, the teaching of Hebrew was made optional in 
Reform Emanu-El. Another New York synagog, Anshe Chesed, taught 
its students Hebrew but did not demand that they keep their heads cov- 
ered (1866). The 1889 Sabbath School Survey and the 1892 curriculum 
of the Hebrew Sabbath School Union show that the teaching of Hebrew 
was compulsory in most schools. All circles, including the Reformers, 
agreed that enough Hebrew must be taught so that worshippers might at 
least understand the meaning of the prayers that they recited. In 1920 
most Sunday schools in New York City were still teaching Hebrew.” 


Textbooks 


The many Sabbath school textbooks were of varying quality. German 
works were still being used into the 1890’s. Some of them were excellent, 
among them Samuel Hirsch’s Systematischer Katechismus der israelitischen 
Religion (1877). This notable Philadelphia rabbi emphasized ethical mon- 
otheism, the messianic age rather than a personal Messiah, and quite 
properly pointed out that dietary laws may well have moral value for they 
encouraged personal discipline. The Talmud, he stressed, was not written 
as a book of ethics; it was an instrument to help Jews survive in a hostile 
world. In interpreting the Ten Commandments which all textbook writ- 
ers included, Hirsch primly evaded defining adultery; he explains the pro- 
hibition against it as a command to maintain friendly relations with one’s 
neighbors. 

The Hebrew Sabbath School Union took the lead in creating the lit- 
erature required in its schools and its work was continued in 1911 by a 
joint board of editors for the Central Conference of American Rabbis and 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. The rabbis were never 
completely happy with the books they used in their schools; actually they 
were not that bad; some were quite good. The problem was not with the 
texts but with the students and their parents. Both were apathetic; they 
did not accord the religious schools the esteem they did the public 
schools. 

Among the good books was the English School and Family Reader for 
the Use of Israelites (1883) compiled by H. Abarbanel. This excellent an- 
thology exploiting the writings of American and European scholars both 
Jewish and Gentile, sought not only to impart information but to teach 
good manners. Among the most common textbooks were graded Bible 
readers containing excerpts from the Pentateuch, the Proverbs, and the 
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Psalms. Following in the footsteps of the Protestant International Uni- 
form Bible Lessons, the Reformers issued pamphlets on Bible, history, 
and religion. Catechisms were employed well into the new century and 
there was a whole series of instructional manuals and brochures on the 
different subjects of the curriculum. There was even a pamphlet on how 
to organize a Sabbath school. Textbooks were of course always comple- 
mented by the children’s magazines.” 


HOW EFFECTIVE WERE THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS? 


The rabbis were never unconscious of the fact that there were only about 
seventy hours of annual instruction in the one-day weekend school and 
about 140 in the two-day Sabbath-Sunday school. The small number of 
hours were obviously insufficient. Krauskopf in 1887 said that the Sab- 
bath schools were crowded, ergo successful; by 1908, so it is said, about 
one-fourth of all Jewish children receiving a Jewish education patronized 
weekend schools. Admittedly these institutions with their voluntary un- 
trained teachers left something to be desired but the youngsters did ac- 
quire information and they did learn to think of themselves as Jews. The 
indoctrination process seems to have been effective.” 

How many Jewish children actually attended the elementary schools? 
Several contemporary statistical studies were made; it is a question how 
valid any of them were. Benderly estimated in 1910 that about 28 percent 
of New York’s Jewish children were getting a Jewish education—such as 
it was—at any one time. Another report claimed that 23.5 were getting 
some Jewish schooling. This means that 76.5 were not. A Baltimore 
study said that 60 percent of its young were in school at one time. In gen- 
eral the rule may be formulated that because of social pressure the smaller 
the town the higher the percentage of attendance. One may venture the 
guess—and that is all it is—that no less than 50 percent of the children in 
this country did get some Jewish education if only for a few months to 
train for the bar mitzvah ceremony.” 

The problems encountered in the Jewish elementary school must not 
be brushed under the table. Qualitatively and quantitatively these educa- 
tional institutions were frequently very disappointing. By and large the 
Bureau established by the Kehillah in New York was exemplary but rela- 
tively few cities followed in its wake; Jewish leaders were not ready to 
expend large sums to improve or establish schools. In far too many acade- 
mies and weekend classes the curriculum remained limited to a mechani- 
cal reading of Hebrew, to bits of translations from the Bible in the origi- 
nal, to catechism memorization, and to conning a few facts about biblical 
worthies. Many teachers and superintendents, too, had little if any profes- 
sional training; only too often the children and their parents were 
indifferent.*! 
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COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY AND IMPROVED ELEMENTARY 
RELIGIOUS SCHOOL EDUCATION 


If schools were inadequate part of the blame was the inability of the com- 
munity to organize and to assume fiscal responsibility for all its children. 
Because of disparate ideologies American Jewry was, and still is, reluctant 
to allow any central agency to prescribe a common type of Jewish educa- 
tion. Communal control of Jewish schooling has never been very success- 
ful. The various free school associations, mission schools, and the like 
were not so much an effort to further communal responsibility for ele- 
mentary education as an attempt to help the children of the poor. They 
were primarily social-welfare institutions imbued with the desire to 
Americanize, to provide vocational training, and to serve as a prophylactic 
against pauperism. On balance the elementary schools were not a failure 
and in the course of time received more and more financial support from 
the “community.” There was a growing sense that Jewry owed its people, 
especially the young, the advantage of a Jewish education. Leeser had set 
forth the need in 1841; the Kehillah, seventy years later, preached the 
same gospel, and some of the big city federations, as in New York and 
Boston, somewhat hesitantly began to offer modest subsidies. The ration- 
alization for envisaging culture as a welfare palliative was that religious 
instruction strengthened family life, taught ethics, and furthered good 
citizenship. Louis Marshall’s rationalization for personally financing Jew- 
ish educational work was even more universalist. The Jewish heritage, he 
said, was indispensable to civilization.** 

Chronological distance brings a perspective that is often very illumi- 
nating. This is certainly true in evaluating the development of elementary 
Jewish education. The Germans of the 1830’s and the East Europeans of 
the 1860’s confronted American Jewry with a challenge which on the 
whole it attempted to meet by creating a mélange of diverse institutions: 
Sunday schools, parochial schools, afternoon classes, free schools, mission 
schools, private schools, heders, itinerant tutors, yeshivot, and the Yid- 
dishist schools of the Zionists and the anti-Zionists. By the third decade 
of the twentieth century there was a school for almost every ideology and 
every need. Jewish educational leaders kept reaching out to new horizons 
from a Hebrew language kindergarten to normal classes established to 
improve teaching and the teachers. Schools changed as needs changed. 
The heders disappeared to be replaced by afternoon and weekend classes. 
The Talmud Torah, once a charity school in the East European towns, 
was upgraded here to become an urban afternoon tuition academy provid- 
ing a rounded out Jewish education for both boys and girls through an 
improved and expanded curriculum. 
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And whatever the educational institution, efforts were being made to 
insure its progressive pedagogical character. This is true of the schools es- 
tablished by the three religious denominations, the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society, the National Council of Jewish Women, the Hebrew Sabbath 
School Union, and especially by the members of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis. Often against their better judgment the natives and 
the Americanized Germans supported the Talmud Torahs in the belief 
that there could be no survival for Jews without Jewish education. In 
1927 Alexander M. Dushkin received a Ph.D. degree for a thesis on Jew- 
ish education in New York City. This was the first time an American col- 
lege gave a degree in that particular discipline. Obviously American Jew- 
ish education was coming of age. 

Pedagogical innovations had been introduced into the Jewish schools 
at least a generation before Benderly went to work for the New York Bu- 
reau but there is no question that he and his disciples did much to deslavi- 
cize and modernize—Americanize—Jewish education on these shores. 
They influenced the Orthodox and the Conservative schools, and 
through Emanuel Gamoran, a Benderly trained man, modified strongly 
the whole course of Reform Jewish education. Samson Benderly and his 
followers created a Jewish educational system that harmonized Jewish 
lore, American educational advances, and Jewish ethnicism. Benderly 
wanted not only better content, but better Jews, as he understood it. Cer- 
tainly by the year 1920 most American Jewish schools, influenced by ad- 
vances in the general field of education, had more appeal. They had come 
out of the dingy subterranean vestry rooms; some schools even had their 
own buildings. Trained teachers were no longer a rarity; there were 
teachers’ associations, bureaus of education, local religious school unions. 
Curricula were improved thanks in large part to the Department of Syn- 
agogue and School Extension of the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations. The instruction in Hebrew was no longer medieval; textbooks 
were written on a child’s level; history, which now included all periods, 
was taught more as a science than as a course in ethics. Music, art, danc- 
ing, games were becoming an integral part of the school program in a 
number of the urban centers. There was a real concern for the child not 
merely for his capacity to soak up knowledge. Standards were rising in all 
areas of education.* 

When the “German” and “East European” periods came to an end in 
1920 Jewish cultural vistas had begun to broaden in the areas of belief, 
practice, and history; the child had a better concept of his relation to the 
Jewish past and its hopes. The sense of loyalty to the people and its ethi- 
cal ideals was heightened. Identifying with Jewry and Judaism helped 
bridge the gap between the young Americans and their immigrant par- 
ents. The teachings, the influences, the atmosphere of the elementary 
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school constituted a form of acculturation of a Eurasian faith on the 
American scene. Yet despite all these real improvements most Jewish ed- 
ucationists assert, post-eventum, that elementary Jewish education during 
this period was inadequate or a failure. What is true is that education in 
the Jewish community in the sixty years after 1860 was not a children’s 
crusade: the number of boys and girls in school at any one time was never 
much more than about 25 percent; the youngsters were often reluctant 
stragglers. If large numbers and enthusiasm are basic criteria for success 
then the Jewish schools fell short. A critical historical study would proba- 
bly show that throughout the ages elementary education never really in- 
voked the enthusiasm of children or the adequate support of parents. The 
euphoric description of the seventeenth-century Polish Jewish school sys- 
tem by Nathan Hannover is very probably a gross exaggeration. The rela- 
tively high percentage of Jewish illiterates who landed at Castle Garden 
and Ellis Island is a fitting commentary on the cultural life in the Slavic 
hamlets. Success and failure are purely relative terms. 

What did the children actually learn in the post-Civil War years? A 
substantial percentage of the boys and girls learned something of biblical 
history and of the English Bible too. All of them acquired a knowledge of 
Jewish beliefs and a relatively good acquaintance with religious practices 
in the home and the synagog; they read Hebrew mechanically, enough to 
become bar mitzvah; and if they were of the Reform persuasion they were 
confirmed after a few years of instruction in the rudiments of the faith. 
For the educationist this was a sorry story; for the realistic Jewish histo- 
rian this was a measure of success. With rare exception the youngsters in 
school identified with Jews and Judaism. Success of a more substantial na- 
ture was achieved when brilliant students pursued higher Jewish educa- 
tion beyond the elementary levels. These of course were a tiny minority; 
some of these young adventurers became the cultural leaders of the next 
generation, but then this was true in all periods of Jewish history. 

In the population centers the non-congregational Talmud Torahs 
played an important role, but, in the smaller cities the elementary educa- 
tional activity was centered in each individual congregation. Indeed as the 
twentieth century moved forward congregations began to play an increas- 
ing role even in the larger cities as the people left the ghettos and started 
their upward climb. Working through afternoon and Sabbath Sunday 
schools, congregations became increasingly important as educational in- 
stitutions commanding the unquestioned loyalty of the members and 
their children. In order to strengthen these bonds the rabbis and their 
committees sought to improve their schools. Communal educational 
academies, bureaus, would grow in the next few decades but they would 
never seriously threaten the congregations in the area of child education. 
In a way one might venture the bald assertion that it was immaterial how 
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much or how little the child learned in his synagogal classes; the congre- 
gational complex, reinforced by the home, commanded his allegiance. By 
the third decade of the new century synagogal affiliations, worship serv- 
ices, bar mitzvahs, confirmation classes, schools, all of these constituted a 
Gordian knot that tied the child to the congregation, not to the larger 
community. The synagog and its appeal threatened the future of the bu- 
reaus, communal education, communal unity and organizations.’ 


A SUMMARY OF JEWISH EDUCATION AND CULTURE 1860-1920 


REALITIES AND INTIMATIONS 


In the areas of education and culture the Jews in the United States were 
subject to American and foreign influences. The latter were very strong. 
As late as 1900 many educated and cultured Americans still looked to Eu- 
rope for guidance despite the fact that the country had made remarkable 
advances since the 1870’s in its press, industry, trade, technology, educa- 
tion, libraries, wealth, literature, and fine arts. The Jewish immigrants 
from Central Europe never emancipated themselves from their German 
linguistic and cultural past. They had no desire to do so. Only in the area 
of politics did they break sharply with the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs. 
They became ardent Americans. The number of remigrants was relatively 
small; though Jews made frequent trips back to the old homeland, they 
loved America. They were a literate group proud of the secular heritage 
they had brought with them. Much of the preaching in American syna- 
gogs as late as the 1870’s was probably still in German, not English, and 
the fiction they wrote in both German and English looked back nostalgi- 
cally upon the scenes of their youth. The Jewish intelligentsia here 
tended to ignore the fact that the United States was a cultural entity that 
merited serious consideration. In his “Review of the Year 1903 in Jewish 
History,” which appeared in the 1904 Hebrew Union College Annual, Pro- 
fessor Gotthard Deutsch allotted the United States about twenty lines in a 
seventeen-page paper. In the areas of both popular and critical Jewish 
scholarship the United States remained a satellite of Europe into the 
1920's. In 1886 Rabbi Moritz Spitz prepared a reading list on Jewish sub- 
jects for a man who was the editor of a YMHA journal. Ten of the books 
noted were in German; ten were in English. Of the German books all but 
one were written by Jews; of the English books, four of the ten were 
written by Gentiles. 

The incoming East European Jews like the Central Europeans before 
them remained loyal to their Hebrew and Yiddish educational and lin- 
guistic traditions. Many of the Orthodox attempted to live here as they 
had lived in their Russian and Polish villages. They tried to ignore the 
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America in which they found themselves for it offered them no cultural, 
no spiritual sanctuary; the old world patrimony meant everything to 
them. A few, left-wingers, rejected the religious traditions of the fathers, 
but the preponderant majority of the Slavic immigrants remained loyal to 
their spiritual heritage. But for all of the immigrants, even for those Ger- 
man and East Europeans who steadfastly turned their heads toward Eu- 
rope, America insisted on obtruding itself. This land with its learning, its 
numbers, its virtues, its vices was reflected in the lives of every individual. 
Deculturation in the form of degermanization and deyiddishization pro- 
ceeded relentlessly. America would not be denied; the foreign-born par- 
ents could not escape its influences; the native-born children were totally 
American. The future of this Jewry always lay in the hands of the chil- 
dren. Despite their ties to their Jewish past the decisive cultural ingredi- 
ent in their lives was not the religious school but the American public 
school system and the Anglo-Saxon culture which dominated it. English 
was the language of the future. The seminaries, the bulwarks of Judaism 
and its particularism, employed English as the medium of instruction. 
Among the elite, the new Americans of the post-Civil War days, was a 
man like Henry Berkowitz whose life previews the future. As an educa- 
tionist and as a Jew this graduate of the American school and university 
system set out to effectuate a synthesis of Americanism and Judaism. This 
effort is the golden thread that runs through all of American Jewish his- 
tory; among its many manifestations in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies are the Jewish Chautauqua Society, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the Intercollegiate Menorah Association.” 

Education, cultural philosophies, and syntheses were on various lev- 
els. On one plane, possibly the lowest, Jewish culture meant more 
identification with Jewry even though at times there was no knowledge 
of Judaism itself or a formal affiliation with a Jewish institution. The typ- 
ical Jew—assuming that there was one!—was on a higher level. He was 
the man who could stagger through a Hebrew page, who sent his chil- 
dren to a religious school, practiced the folkways that he learned at his 
mother’s knee, and treasured a strong sense of kinship for his fellow Jews. 
He was convinced that his Gentile neighbors would never completely ac- 
cept him; he was positive that Jews were a special lot; down deep he be- 
lieved that they were superior. This man had little knowledge of the his- 
tory of Jewish ideas but he respected learning, in the abstract, even if he 
did little, concretely, to support cultural institutions. This respect for 
scholarship is reflected in the not uncommon use of the name of Maimon- 
ides for a school, a cemetery, a charity, a medical society, a library, a col- 
lege. Despite this genuflexion in the direction of Maimonides, the great- 
est of medieval Jewish savants, the paramount interest of the typical Jew 
was in general culture not Jewish education. 
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On a still higher level there were secularly trained Jews who knew 
something of Jewish history and the Jewish religion. This was a small but 
important group, for the leaders were frequently recruited from its midst. 
These were eager to bring learning to Jewry and to Christians too for 
they were of the opinion that if Gentiles would only understand Judaism 
they would be far more sympathetic. It was these laymen who worked 
closely with the rabbis to stage the Jewish program at the Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago in August-September, 1893. Men, women, Orthodox 
and Reform, were united in this presentation; their goal was enlighten- 
ment, not conversion; in no sense were these Jews evangelistic. On the 
highest level there was a handful of scholars, though not necessarily lead- 
ers, for a number of them were more at home in the library then in the 
forum. They wrote for the Jew. Even Benderly did not envisage a mass 
response to his educational crusade; only an enlightened minority can 
bring cultural salvation by adding still another link to the chain of tradi- 
tion that reached far back to pre-Christian days. 

Scholarship was of two styles, the talmudic and the historicocritical. 
America’s East European immigrant rabbis cultivated the talmudic litera- 
ture, the later codes, and their numerous commentators. Was this a crea- 
tive contribution? In a way, for these men, according to their lights, at- 
tempted to fit ancient biblical legislation and centuries of old rabbinic law 
into a radically different American industrial civilization. It was a tremen- 
dous challenge for them, one to which they often failed to respond. Uni- 
versity-trained men—often schismatics—appeared on the scene here in 
the 1850’s. The scholarly techniques which these pioneers brought with 
them were fructified here by their knowledge of the scientific method and 
by the opportunity offered for freedom of expression. It is regrettable that 
though they were endowed with capacity and knowledge they produced 
few works of lasting worth. These scholars, rabbis, realized that on this 
frontier first things must come first. It was imperative that they preach 
and write prayer books, catechisms, and Sabbath school textbooks. As late 
as 1895 Rabbi David Philipson deplored the fact that America could boast 
of very few scholarly publications. Conditions were not as bad as he 
would have us believe. Almost thirty years earlier (1866) fifty copies of 
Geiger’s scholarly Judaism and its History were sold in New Orleans alone. 
Five years after Philipson’s lament the United States could count among 
its eminent scholars men like Felsenthal, Emil G. Hirsch, Ehrlich, Koh- 
ler, Margolis, Malter, Ginzberg. These critical scholars were creative.’ 

Scholarly writings had been in evidence since antebellum days; there 
were a number of English translations of medieval Hebrew classics and of 
the writings of nineteenth-century European devotees of the Science of 
Judaism. A few original works of substance made their appearance here 
and Dropsie boldly undertook the publication of a scientific quarterly. 
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The Jews here were beginning to loom large economically, culturally, as 
they gradually developed their synthesis of European techniques, Jewish 
traditions, and the new American culture to which they were constantly 
exposed. Their progress since the Civil War was notable. In those six de- 
cades to the end of this period a Jewry of some 150,000 had grown to one 
of well over 3,000,000. On all sides there were synagogs, libraries, semi- 
naries, a college, national rabbinical and congregational associations, reli- 
gious schools, a religious literature, prayer books, textbooks, a permanent 
publication society, youth groups, settlements, and a countrywide wom- 
en’s organization. More important than all these agencies may well have 
been the Jewish home. All these influences and institutions impinging 
culturally on the Jew were supplemented by a multilingual press in Yid- 
dish, Hebrew, English, and German, a press that was conscious of the 
needs of the men, women, and the children also. There was belles lettres 
too in these four languages, fiction, poetry, drama. The hard core thou- 
sands who were the mainstay of all cultural enterprises could turn to 
works on apologetics, polemics, theology, history, and biography. There 
were lectures and essays for the intelligentsia, works on the Bible and on 
the Hebrew language. Musicians delighted in the service-settings and the 
growing variety of hymnals and songbooks. Youngsters gathered to- 
gether in their literary societies, the women did important community 
work and when they were home in the kitchen could prepare the savory 
kosher delights of Esther Levy’s, Jewish Cookery Book. 

Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Cincinnati were regional cul- 
tural centers. Cincinnati was important not only because it was the 
mother city of the Reform movement and sheltered its institutions but 
because it was the gateway to the South and the New Southwest. San 
Francisco, the second largest Jewish community in 1880 did not meet the 
Jewish intellectual challenges of its large numbers, though its B’nai B’rith 
lodges were proud of their library of 2,000 volumes. New York City was 
obviously the Jewish cultural capital with its large numbers and its impor- 
tant national associations. Eager for a career Jews of competence gravi- 
tated to this metropolis from all corners of the hinterland. 

Of all the institutions that touched the lives of American Jewry very 
few were more important than the Jewish religious schools. By the early 
twentieth century they were improving in content; teachers’ academies 
would soon graduate more competent instructors; new textbooks, new 
curricula, were written to meet the needs of the young. Girls were given 
opportunities to study that had long been denied them. The bureaus that 
were now established made strenuous efforts to raise standards to involve 
the community as a whole. The advances in youth and adult education, 
however, lagged behind elementary education. Was the concern for the 
education of young men and women, the future leaders, motivated in part 
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at least by the desire to prepare American Jewry to exercise hegemony 
over World Jewry? By World War I Jews here believed that they had a 
great future. They did not underestimate the significance of the Jewish 
Encyclopedia; it was the greatest Jewish cultural achievement of modern 
times. Its publication confirmed their conviction that this Jewish colossus 
of the West could stand on its own feet spiritually, educationally, cultur- 
ally, intellectually. Yet there is no intimation of this in Joseph Jacob’s 
Jewish Contributions to Civilization which was published in 1919. Jacobs 
was too immersed in American Jewish life, too deeply committed to Eu- 
rope, to achieve any real perspective. This book of his has one or two 
pages on the Jew in American economic life, nothing on either the 
achievement or the potential here for Jewish learning, scholarship, educa- 
tion.*8 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 
DENOMINATIONS WITHIN AMERICAN JUDAISM, 
1897-1920 


ORTHODOX JUDAISM 


[= Mayer Wise died in 1900. Despite his Reform protestations he 

looked backward; he was a child of the French and German En- 
lightenment who never succeeded in emancipating himself completely 
from Orthodoxy. Did his death make any difference for Reform? If so, 
how? What happened to the Conservatives and the Orthodox as they 
ushered in the twentieth century? Would Wise have recognized some of 
the new variants of Judaism as Judaism? There are almost as many Juda- 
isms as there are Jews. Since Judaism has no hierarchy it is impossible to 
define the Jewish religion authoritatively. Most—but even here probably 
not all—Orthodox Jews today accept Maimonides’s Thirteen Principles 
of the Faith which are included in every traditional Book of Common 
Prayer (siddur). The East Europeans who came in by the thousands rein- 
forced traditional beliefs; consequently American Jews remained tradi- 
tional in observance till the second quarter of the twentieth century. 
These true believers never questioned the authority of the Bible as inter- 
preted throughout the ages by the rabbis; with variations and heresies and 
sectarian breakups, this has been the faith of all Jews from pre-Christian 
days to the early nineteenth century.' 

But Judaism for all Jews is more than a theology, a credo. It is inti- 
mately tied up with religious practices, customary law, folkways, cher- 
ished institutions, and a host of morally-directed activities. The kosher 
butcher shop plays a not unimportant role in the Jewish way of life. The 
rabbi who in 1900-1901 wrote the article on Judaism in America in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia included a discussion of the “Ys,” the fraternal orders, 
and the settlement houses. It was, and still is, very difficult to make a dis- 
tinction between the sacred and the profane. Emil G. Hirsch said that 
“religion must be in all things or it is in nothing.” This meant that he as a 
religionist had to concern himself with sweatshops, organized labor, 
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women’s suffrage, and lynching of Negroes. Unlike the Protestants, the 
Jewish Orthodox newcomers were not sect-riven. The Protestants had 
hundreds of sects based on creedal divisions and variations in church or- 
ganization; the Jewish faithful tolerated only minor variations in ritual al- 
though the emotional Hassidim had an ebullient joyous way of their own. 
In New York City Jewish immigrants had over a thousand conventicles 
built on geographic, cultural, social, and customary similarities, religious 
differences. They were in effect hometown religious societies (landsman- 
shaften). As they met in their small halls or synagogs they were set on 
consorting with countrymen who shared their views. The Slavic Jews 
coming from different European lands pronounced or mispronounced 
their Hebrew as they saw fit. Some of these religious associations spon- 
sored mutual aid; the Zionists might well have had a favorite bethel 
where they congregated; a Chicago confraternity devoted itself to Tal- 
mud study but also provided free loans for those in need.” 

Congregations, whether in the big cities or in the backcountry, were 
often built by the efforts of one devoted layman, sometimes even a 
woman. In Petersburg, Virginia, it was Abe Gellman who was largely re- 
sponsible for the town’s Orthodoxy. His group built its own ark for the 
treasured Scroll of the Law but only those worshippers who observed the 
Sabbath were permitted to engage in this holy task. Intermarried Jews 
were not even allowed to become members. Gellman, an immigrant, also 
worked for the good of the larger general community into which he was 
integrated; he wanted Petersburg to have a large auditorium and a muni- 
cipal golf course. Wherever there were Orthodox congregations they 
were concerned with the need for a mikveh, kosher food, a hospice, care 
for transients, and the maintenance of a cemetery. Wherever possible they 
strove to meet daily in a prayer service where a mourner could recite kad- 
dish. This was important. In Charleston, South Carolina, the devotee 
who came to a mourners’ quorum was rewarded with cake and a glass of 
whiskey. Poor as these Jews often were they gave something to the local 
Jewish charities; some made sure that their mite was never missing to 
keep alive the talmudic colleges in the homeland across the seas. In the 
metropolitan synagogs, the cantor was often more valued than the rabbi. 
A hazzan with a beautiful voice was a financial asset for he brought in 
members to help pay off the mortgage. The rabbis in the Orthodox syna- 
gog were often ignored. Some so-called “rabbis” were adventurers who 
had come to this Jewish Frontier to hew out a new life for themselves; 
some of them were rogues. In the course of the years responsible spiritual 
leaders did arrive here, and as their congregants sensed the status of Chris- 
tian ministers these Jewish officiants were increasingly admired and often 
revered.’ 
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THE CHIEF RABBINATE 


The chaos, and chicanery too, in rabbinical legal decisions in the sensitive 
areas of marriage, divorce, and the dietary laws induced the émigrés in the 
larger cities to think in terms of an authoritative chief rabbinate. They 
wanted discipline, order, control in matters Jewish, such as they had en- 
joyed in Russia. In 1879 a substantial number of congregations in New 
York City came together determined to establish a chief rabbinate but the 
distinguished scholar on whom they had placed their hopes refused to 
come. Finally in 1887 several New York congregations chartered an asso- 
ciation to invite and support a chief rabbi. The budget was to be raised by 
a small tax on butcher shops, on kosher poultry, and on Passover flour. 
The total amount envisaged was minuscule and would in no sense cover 
the actual expense of the proposed organization. 

The following year the association brought over the scholar and 
teacher Jacob Joseph (1848-1902) from Vilna. The rabbi was not particu- 
larly eager to come but he was heavily in debt and thought that he would 
improve his lot over here. This is the man who was elected to save Or- 
thodoxy in New York, to rescue its younger generation from defection. 
He was called upon to supervise the kashrut of the city, to further Sabbath 
observance, to improve the Hebrew schools, and to issue certificates of 
ordination. The job was an impossible one: the butchers wanted no super- 
vision; the people would pay no taxes, small though they were A rival 
group of Hungarian and Galician synagogs resented the control of Joseph 
and his Lithuanian followers. In a relatively short space of time Joseph 
was almost completely bereft of income. This unfortunate man, incompe- 
tent and sickly, finally passed away in 1902. Now that he was dead the 
masses hastened to honor him. When the 20,000 men and women who 
followed his bier passed the printing press building of R. H. Hoe & Com- 
pany, jeering workmen showered the mourners with scraps of metal and 
garbage.* 

A chief rabbinate was established in Boston under Moses Zebulon 
Margolies (the Remaz, 1851-1936) and in Chicago, 1905, under Jacob 
David Willowski (the Ridvaz). This latter, an authority on the Jerusalem 
Talmud, hoped to make Chicago a center of rabbinic learning. He too 
failed. It was impossible in large communities like New York or Chicago 
to command the loyalty of rival Orthodox rabbis and of all the traditional 
synagogs in town. Vested interest offered powerful opposition. The com- 
munity as a whole was not interested in the talmudic wares of these often 
unworldly scholars. Slavic Europe and its Jewish cultural values was a 
world passed by. Unlike Russia the United States government could not 
exercise coercion in the levying of a tax on kosher food. In addition the 
Reformers resented the attempts of the Orthodox to establish an authori- 
tarian chief rabbinate. Let these scholars go back where they came from! 
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Nonetheless in some towns the East European rabbis, learned and compe- 
tent, won the respect if not the affection of many. Such were Bernard L. 
Levinthal in Philadelphia, Simon H. Album in Chicago, M. S. Sivitz in 
Pittsburgh, Abraham Jacob Gershon Lesser in Cincinnati, N. N. Zeichik 
in Des Moines. There were many others too.> 


THE UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS, 1898 


In 1897 in a bitter attack on Herzlian political Zionism, Isaac M. Wise 
broke sharply with the Orthodox who always cherished the hope—in 
their liturgy at least—of the Return to Palestine. The gap between Re- 
form and Orthodoxy was now widened even farther and the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations which had hoped to shelter all Ameri- 
can synagogs now slowly turned to the left; 1897 was thus a religious wa- 
tershed. A year later the Orthodox led by the natives and acculturated tra- 
ditional synagogs began to organize nationally. They established the 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of the United States and Can- 
ada (1898) whose job was to stop the Reformers and to give American 
Orthodoxy direction; the rabbis graduating from the Jewish Theological 
Seminary were to confront the Reformers and to lead the East European 
masses into the Promised Land of acculturation and undiminished tradi- 
tional observance. 

Constantly before the eyes of the native traditionalists was the pattern 
of the successful Union of American Hebrew Congregations; the Ortho- 
dox believed they could be equally successful in fashioning a union if they 
could only enlist the East European masses who crowded the New York 
ghettos. Notable among the cultured Orthodox leaders who envisaged 
these hopes was Henry Pereira Mendes (1852-1937). This native English- 
man, a rabbi and a physician, was one of the founders of the Union of Or- 
thodox Jewish Congregations and its president for many years. Shearith 
Israel was his pulpit. Although not a scholar in Talmud or in the Science 
of Judaism he was nevertheless a rabbinic leader of some stature. Mendes 
was a cultured Sephardic Jew, a poet and musician, a man who could hold 
his own with the Nathans, the Cardozos, the Phillipses, and the Hen- 
drickses. The rabbi was well known as a cultural Zionist and a patron of 
the YMHA. He wrote articles on American Jewish history, textbooks and 
plays for Sunday school children, and he distinguished himself as a social 
worker and a defender of his people. During the Spanish-American War 
he worked to secure Holy Day leave for the men in service; he interceded 
with the school authorities to excuse Jewish children from taking exami- 
nations on the Sabbath, voiced his objection to Christmas celebrations in 
the public schools, and fought the exclusionary anti-immigration bills in 
congress. His Orthodoxy was uncompromising; he was one of the found- 
ers of the Jewish Theological Seminary and when under Schechter it 
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shifted to the left Mendes aligned himself with the ghetto’s Isaac El- 
chanan seminary. There he taught homiletics. Like the elitists of his con- 
gregation this paladin of Orthodoxy probably shunned close social rela- 
tions with the Slavic Ashkenazim who had only too recently debarked at 
Castle Garden and Ellis Island.‘ 

The Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations which the natives 
had fashioned was based on an almost paragraph by paragraph denial of 
the several articles of the Pittsburgh Platform. The new Union stood 
four-square on God’s Bible; its pronouncements were immutable. It ac- 
cepted the Sinaitic revelation, insisted on retaining the old ceremonies 
and rituals, the traditional Hebrew and Aramaic prayer book, the circum- 
cision of proselytes, the coming of a personal Messiah, and the hope for 
an ultimate Restoration to the Holy Land, as God had promised. The new 
Union was not supported by the immigrants. With the exception of Kas- 
riel H. Sarasohn, the Yiddish newspaper publisher, the founders of this 
association were not their kind of Jews. The “Russians” wanted to be 
with their own; they refused to ally themselves with the acculturated na- 
tives and Germans despite their Orthodoxy. Cherishing their own culture 
the émigrés summarily rejected the graduates of the Orthodox Jewish 
Theological Seminary. These English-speaking rabbis had not filled their 
bellies with talmudic learning! The older traditional groups kept their 
distance. Ultimately the natives and Americanized Orthodox congrega- 
tions would move into the Conservative camp; a number would even join 
the Reformers. They would make no compromise with a Yiddish-speak- 
ing culture. Deserted by many of its founders the Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations was ultimately taken over by the East Europeans.’ 


UNION OF ORTHODOX RABBIS 


The Yiddish-speaking rabbis found their home in an organization of their 
own, the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the United States and Canada 
(1900). Adopting the title “Orthodox “ was a confession of defeat, an 
admission that there was a formidable body of non-Orthodox Jews. The 
monolithic Orthodoxy of earlier centuries was beginning to wane; ulti- 
mately the men who were loyal to the old traditions would find them- 
selves a minority denomination here in the United States. These rabbis 
were frightened men; they were fighting a losing battle; they feared ac- 
culturation. They were helpless before the assimilatory appeal of the 
American metropolitan centers so different from the Slavic towns and cit- 
ies of their oppressors. Some of the newly arrived Jewish scholars were 
opposed to secular studies, to the Kehillah’s Bureau of Jewish Education, 
and to the introduction of arts and sciences in the Isaac Elchanan semi- 
nary. These fundamentalists set out to create yeshivot, Talmud Torahs, 
and parochial schools of their own where they could control the mind-set 
of the students, where they could bar or limit secular studies. 
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These foreign-born spiritual leaders had a program for their follow- 
ers. Contemporary and later critics derided it but their rationale was 
sound. They fought valiantly in support of the new Jewish Sabbath Asso- 
ciation (1905) that strove to keep shops and factories closed on the Sab- 
bath; they scurried about to provide jobs for the men and women who 
would not desecrate that Holy Day. They were in the forefront of those 
who sought to abolish the discriminatory Sunday closing laws; this politi- 
cal activity was in itself a form of Americanization. They wanted the 
émigrés to observe kashrut and to use the mikveh; the commandments, 
the mitzvahs, were to be meticulously observed. This was a wise ap- 
proach; they did not emphasize ethics or theology for all Jews share com- 
mon basic moral and religious principles. Orthodoxy identifies itself and 
can survive only through distinct separatist practices, a particularistic way 
of life guarantees loyalty. Unfortunately the impact of America was too 
strong to be countered effectively by any device. The typical Orthodox 
Jews shaved and dressed like their fellow Americans; in some synagogs it 
was difficult to find a single bearded member. These men and women 
worked on the Sabbath, watered down the kashrut, and evolved yet an- 
other new style of Judaism, Orthodoxy, an American one. 

In the early decades of the twentieth century the Union of Orthodox 
Rabbis was barely able to stay alive. The European scholars tried to keep it 
an exclusive Talmud club. Although there were hundreds of so-called 
Orthodox rabbis in the United States there were only about 150 admitted 
to this rabbinical conference. During World War I the Union did what it 
could to help the East European Jews caught between the invading ar- 
mies. The maintenance of the schools and scholars of devastated Russia, 
Poland, and Austria was of particular concern for it. After the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917 these rabbis came to terms with Zionism working to 
make sure that the established Jewish “church” of Palestine would be 
Orthodox.® 


MODERN ORTHODOXY 


The traditional rabbis, those who oppose secular studies and looked upon 
the English-speaking Orthodox rabbi as an assimilationist, were few in 
number particularly after the turn of the century. More and more Ortho- 
dox rabbis and leaders realized that they had to make their peace with 
Americanism by introducing “profane” subjects into the rabbinic colleges. 
Precious though it was, Talmud was not enough. America’s appeal was 
sensed in the Orthodox congregations even before it confronted the clois- 
tered talmudists. No Orthodox conventicle was immune. As early as 1901 
a Des Moines traditional observant group opened a free Hebrew school 
for both boys and girls, hired a rabbi with a good secular education, and 
introduced sermons in English. One of the founders of this synagog had 
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once attended a Reform service in New York City and was determined 
that the worship in his shul be equally dignified yet not suffer a departure 
from established practices. A Denver congeries established a Sunday 
school; a Chicago rabbi was active in the local Jewish charities; some of 
the synagogs adapted the Friday night service of the Reformers; another 
synagog had a treasurer who was a Mason. If he enjoyed decorum in the 
Masons would he tolerate indecorum in the shul? In another congrega- 
tion the rabbi was not only a talmudist but also an accomplished linguist 
and a mathematician. His president was a Mason, an Odd Fellow, and a 
member of the Knights of Pythias. By 1912-1915 a number of New York 
Jews, oriented to the culture about them, had created the Young Israel 
Movement. They abolished the objectionable sale of honors during the 
services and introduced Friday night lectures and congregational singing. 
Their synagogs were to be models, harbingers of a renascent Orthodoxy. 
It would seem that no one could escape from the Americanistic influences 
that were all pervasive.’ 

Many of the “old-fashioned” rabbis as they are dubbed were highly 
intelligent brilliant thinkers; they tolerated acculturation for they had no 
choice. In order to comply with the laws of the land practically all ele- 
mentary and secondary rabbinical academies introduced secular studies. 
These schools taught the new generation here the language of the land 
and at the same time guarded it against the heresies to which it would be 
exposed in the public schools. Those who entered the rabbinate would be 
able to address their followers in English; the youth would be saved for 
Judaism; Orthodoxy would survive. Even the “chief rabbis,” Margolies of 
Boston and later of New York, and Levinthal of Philadelphia realized the 
imperative need for secular studies. Tradition-true rabbis with advanced 
academic degrees began to abound. Drachman and Philip Klein and Revel 
of New York, Schepsel Schaffer and Henry W. Schneeberger of Balti- 
more were all Ph.Ds. Drachman and Schneeberger were native Ameri- 
cans; the others were born in Europe and all except Revel had received 
their degrees on that continent. Schneeberger who served Chizuk Amuno 
was probably the first native American Jew to receive rabbinical ordina- 
tion (1871). This Baltimore rabbi, a leader in local Jewish welfare institu- 
tions, was eager to help the East European Jews who had begun arriving 
in numbers in that port town. He warned them against socialism and 
urged them to go on the soil. When the Orthodox Jewish Theological 
Seminary was founded he was one of its earliest supporters. Men of this 
type were found in many of the large cities; they integrated the old-new 
Orthodoxy into the Jewish community; by embracing the culture about 
them they helped salvage the faith of the fathers. 

As early as 1914 Los Angeles could brag that its Orthodox rabbi, 
Lithuanian-born Isaac Werne, was a doctor of philosophy; the St. Paul 
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officiant was a fine pianist, a student of Kant and Spinoza, and a talmudist. 
Aaron Mordecai Halevi Ashinsky (1866-1954) was another example of 
this new breed of rabbis. He served in a number of cities including De- 
troit, Montreal, and Pittsburgh. While in Detroit in the early 1890’s he 
attempted to establish a Talmud Torah but his bosses, who preferred to 
spend their money on a mellifluous cantor, withheld his salary and com- 
pelled him to move on. In Montreal he served also as a chaplain in the 
armed forces and spoke English of course although always with a discern- 
ible accent. In Pittsburgh where he carved out a career for himself he es- 
tablished a Sunday school that was as good as the best in the city. Some of 
his teachers were college trained. This was in 1907.'° 


Bernard L. Levinthal 


One of the most effective of the American-oriented traditional rabbis was 
Bernard L. Levinthal. He was learned, friendly, hospitable; his influence 
reached into the White House. He was made for America. Levinthal had 
studied English but hesitated to employ it; his published sermons and lec- 
tures were always in Yiddish. In Philadelphia he organized the supply of 
kosher meat and fostered such typical institutions as a burial society, an af- 
ternoon Hebrew school, and a yeshivah. Few Orthodox Jews in the coun- 
try could equal his range of interests and activity. He was a founder of the 
Union of Orthodox Rabbis, the first president of the American Mizrachi, 
a member of the elite American Jewish Committee, participant in the 
American Jewish Congress of World War I days, and a strong supporter 
of Revel’s new Isaac Elchanan Rabbinical Seminary. Levinthal was no ob- 
scurantist. He did not forbid his children to teach in non-Orthodox reli- 
gious schools where no skull caps were worn. Young Israel, his son, re- 
solved this knotty problem by running his hand over his head every time 
he pronounced the Ineffable Name. When papa, the rabbi, went bathing 
in the Atlantic city surf he swam in an area where women also were bath- 
ing. This was a daring innovation."! 


Bernard Revel 


Levinthal encouraged his literary secretary Bernard Revel to study at 
Dropsie and then pushed his nomination for the presidency of the Isaac 
Elchanan seminary. Revel’s Orthodoxy was unimpaired yet this immi- 
grant studied law, philosophy, economics, and wrote on John Milton and 
Abraham Lincoln. This socially conscious man manifested a deep interest 
in the Jewish welfare agencies and in the American Jewish Congress; he 
helped prepare an army Jewish prayer book that was acceptable even to 
Reform Jews. As president of the Orthodox rabbinical college he incor- 
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porated a recently established Orthodox teachers’ seminary and did not 
hesitate to introduce the study of Jewish history, Bible, and Hebrew as a 
language, ignoring the protest of those stalwarts who were interested 
only in Talmud. By their very nature the secular sciences which the new 
school taught were at variance with traditional cosmology. The inherent 
contradictions did not disturb him. His school was more than a rabbinical 
college, it was an effort to save Orthodoxy in America, to make it viable. 
This was all revolutionary; Revel helped rehabilitate traditional Judaism, 
synthesizing the ancient beliefs and American culture. In this area he was 
one with the Reformers and the Conservatives but unlike them his basic 
belief and practices remained inviolate.’ 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL 


But it was to be decades before the hopes of men like Levinthal and Revel 
were to burgeon and to flower. The struggle for survival was a disheart- 
ening one. The attempt to be both traditional and American reflects all 
the religious and cultural problems of that whole immigrant generation. 
Opposing the conscious accommodation of Levinthal and Revel were 
powerful conservatives like the learned Jacob David Willowski (Ridvaz). 
He was noted as a child prodigy. Before he was six he had already memo- 
rized the entire Pentateuch and the commentary of Rashi. So a biographer 
reported. Willowski of Chicago advised his people to leave a synagog if 
the preacher addressed them in English; rabbis who spoke English could 
not be talmudists; they did not know the law. Like Einhorn, who a gener- 
ation earlier had insisted on his vernacular, German, Willowski insisted 
on Yiddish. Their languages were almost sacrosanct. The more fright- 
ened the East European conservatives became, the more authoritarian was 
their stance. Having no modern education they denigrated it. The intran- 
sigent Orthodox rabbis of that generation had bodies in the West but 
their hearts were in the East, Russia or Palestine. They were destined to 
disappear. The Law was no longer a dominant interest in the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of immigrants. Rabbis and religious factotums of lesser 
repute were often mistreated and not given a living wage. Some received 
as little as $3 to $4 a week if they were on salary. In Des Moines the sex- 
ton was better paid than the rabbi. When the Bible translation committee 
met, no Orthodox rabbis were coopted; they were not deemed biblical 
scholars. This is eloquent testimony of their lack of standing in the total 
Jewish community." 

Like the antebellum “German” immigrants, these postbellum 
“Russians,” were a quarrelsome lot. Dissension was the order of the day; 
they were a struggling, impoverished group, hence unhappy men and 
women. Mayhap they fought because they cared, but they fought. There 
were times when the police had to be called in; at times they settled their 
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differences in the court. In Charleston, South Carolina, a group of metic- 
ulous observers, resenting Reformist inroads, seceded. Let them go, said 
the president. “Who wants you people with beards?” Ben Sammett in 
Denver was spared these quarrels in his congregation; he financed it en- 
tirely himself; if his people did not like the way he ran the place, they 
knew where they could go. In New York and other metropolitan centers 
the secularists, agnostics, atheists, socialists, anarchists, snarled at the reli- 
gionists among them but these hostile unbelievers, vocal and of high visi- 
bility, were relatively few in numbers. 

Even the Orthodox religionists looked askance at one another, or 
they were convinced of the superiority of their own particular liturgical 
practices which had been treasured in the old home provinces and towns 
since days beyond the reach of memory. These customs they deemed sac- 
rosanct. Thus there were Ukranian, Polish, Russian, Rumanian, Lith- 
uanian, Galician synagogs, etc., etc. Though they were often at variance 
with one another, they also always felt a larger sense of unity. They 
shared common problems; they were Jews faced by a Gentile world 
which they believed was at best merely tolerant of them. In a crisis situa- 
tion East European Jews joined hands not only with the other immigrants 
but with all the older established Jewish settlers. 

Centripetal forces were also always at work. Wherever a handful of 
the newcomers foregathered they held religious services, hired a func- 
tionary, patronized a kosher butcher shop, bought a cemetery, organized a 
burial society, purchased an old Christian church, remodeled it or even 
built a modest new synagog, and then proceeded to set up a school. Sym- 
pathy for the colonies in Palestine, Zionism, was a cement that helped 
bind them together. They enjoyed Hanukkah as a countervailing force to 
Christmas. On Hanukkah young Levinthal was given toys, a sled, games, 
a policeman’s or fireman’s suit. When the remodeled or new synagog was 
dedicated a rabbi who could speak English made the principal address; 
more often than not he was a Reform rabbi of classical bent. Of course the 
mayor or a friendly Christian politician was also asked to participate in 
the dedication. It is true that these new settlers were only too well aware 
that the liberal critical spirit of America was robbing them of some of 
their intellectuals and many of their children, but the spirit of the times 
was also a welcome ally. Religious liberalism was a minority position. 
The Christian masses, both Protestant and Catholic, believed in the iner- 
rant authority of Sciptures no matter what the sciences taught. Leo XIII 
in 1899 and Pius X in 1907 were attacking “Americanism,” and modern- 
ist trends; Protestants reacting vigorously against the new science, new 
ideas, and old heresies were hatching a reaction that was to emerge as 
Fundamentalism. It is not improbable that the new climate of thought 
and practice encouraged observant Jews to hold fast.' 
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It took time to organize for survival. Nineteen years elapsed after the 
first pogrom of 1881 before the émigrés here fashioned the Union of Or- 
thodox Rabbis; it was not until 1908 that the Baltimore Orthodox syna- 
gogs federated to promote schooling and kashrut. It was 1909 before the 
Orthodox religious Zionists established a branch of the Mizrachi here. In 
1912 the founders of Young Israel came together for the first time and in 
that same year the Agudat Israel, the right wing of European Orthodoxy, 
found adherents here too. In 1919 American Jewry published an edition 
of the Talmud. This is important. Traditional learning had found a new 
home! When in the Middle Ages rabbinic studies declined in Mesopota- 
mia only to build a new home in the West, Spain, so now rabbinism, Or- 
thodoxy, talmudic learning, found a secure resting place in a New West, 
America. Hundreds of sets were shipped to the academies of war-torn Eu- 
rope. The Orthodox Jews of the New World were paying their cultural 
debt to the Jews of the Old World. 

These immigrants had to be what they were, East European Jewish 
religionists. True, many were too poor to join a congregation or unwill- 
ing to pay dues; apparently they were apathetic, but when the High Holy 
Days rolled around they poured into the hired halls, the mushroom syna- 
gogs. This would satisfy their religious needs till the next year; they had 
paid their devoirs to the Holy One Blessed Be He. In the intervening 
months each immigrant made his own Judaism; he emphasized some 
form of observance if it was only to refrain from eating pork and to 
proudly denominate himself an Orthodox Jew. They have been excor- 
iated for their lack of decorum during services; there was noise, confu- 
sion, talking in the synagogs, but all this was a way of life. Discipline, de- 
corum, were Protestant worship concepts that were alien to them as half a 
century earlier they had been to the “German” newcomers. Orthodox 
services were warm, intense; these Jews found comfort and security in 
coming together, in gossiping in Yiddish, in reading the Hebrew prayers 
even when they could not understand them. They were proud of their 
faith: in 1906 the Rumanian Aid Society of Rochester escorted a new 
Scroll of the Law to its shrine in the synagog; 500 people marched in the 
procession led by a blaring band of twenty-eight musicians. By 1920 the 
Orthodox Jews of the United States had gained a great victory; they had 
survived; they were to persist as a distinct religious group.'5 


THE CONSERVATIVE MOVEMENT 


The Slavic immigrant congregations which were determinedly Orthodox 
yet America-oriented were slow in turning to the Jewish Theological 
Seminary for their rabbis; it was not yet a prestigious institution. Even the 
leftward moving Orthodox who were ready to reject the old-fashioned 
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rabbis probably still thought of a spiritual leader as a bearded talmudist; 
the latter was nearly always surrounded by an aura of veneration and sen- 
timent. The natives and German Orthodox congregations leaned toward 
Central European rabbinic leaders, learned, cultured men who sported 
Ph.D. degrees. By 1900 the Seminary was in limbo between the 
“Russian” Orthodox and the Reformers. It was moribund, rejected by 
both though it was loyally supported by a few rabbis and a number of de- 
voted laymen. One of the most dedicated of these lay friends was Joseph 
Blumenthal (1834-1901), a New York politician who also served in the 
state assembly for many years. Like other Jews of the generation he was 
interested in good government and served on the anti-Tweed Committee 
of Seventy. Blumenthal was typical of those cultured Central European 
immigrants who remained loyal to the religious traditions of their fathers. 
He presided as president of the YMHA, of Congregation Shearith Israel, 
and guided the destinies of the Seminary from 1887 to 1901. 

In his effort to keep the Seminary afloat Blumenthal was aided by the 
Hamburger Leonard Lewisohn (1847-1902), a student of the Hebrew Bi- 
ble, a devoted religionist, and a brilliant businessman. He was a member 
of that Lewisohn family that had turned to metals and mining and had 
done much to develop the copper industry. The Lewisohn brothers were 
a very philanthropic lot; Leonard was a patron of the Hebrew Free School 
Association, the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, the Educational 
Alliance, the Montefiore Home, and the Alliance Colony in New Jersey. 
He contributed liberally to guarantee the publication of the projected Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia. Like many other wealthy New York Jewish businessmen 
he was concerned with the welfare of the new émigrés and labored con- 
structively to Americanize their children. Lewisohn also worked to reorg- 
anize this New York rabbinical school in order to ensure its viability.'® 

The death of Blumenthal in 1901 and of Lewisohn in 1902 exacer- 
bated the crisis that had faced the Seminary for several years. The survival 
of the Seminary was so much in doubt that there was even talk about 
merging it with the Cincinnati rabbinical college. Wise died the year be- 
fore Blumenthal passed away leaving Cincinnati bereft of a leader of na- 
tional stature. Many Reform leaders including Emil G. Hirsch wanted the 
College to move to a big city near a good university. Hirsch of course had 
in mind the University of Chicago where he taught. The Hebrew Union 
College, these leaders believed, ought to become a graduate institution in- 
stead of ordaining men as soon as they had received their B. A. degree. 
New York Jews, constantly reaching out for national Jewish leadership, 
were to supplant the Cincinnati Midwesterners. Not only was Cincinnati 
Jewry only about one-fortieth the size of the New York Jewish commu- 
nity, but the New Yorkers felt that they were “good” Jews from tradi- 
tional backgrounds, very concerned about the future of their people and 
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their religion. Lewisohn was observant; Schiff never forgot his Orthodox 
origins; Louis Marshall enjoyed reading Sholem Aleichem in Yiddish. 
The prime motivation of the New Yorkers was concern for the immi- 
grant masses in the ghettos; it was imperative that the process of Ameri- 
canization be speeded up. These newcomers must be deorientalized reli- 
giously; it was important that the Christians be presented with an image 
of the Jew that would not repulse them. To non-Jews Orthodox services 
were outlandish. 

Merger was a popular word; it was an age of mergers; the great 
United States Steel Corporation had just been put together in 1901. 
There were many New Yorkers who believed that their city was the only 
one suited for a college that could satisfy the needs of its huge Jewry as 
well as the Jews in the back country. New York City sheltered the largest 
wealthiest Jewish community in the republic. As late as 1921, decades af- 
ter it was obvious that Reform and Conservatism were parting company 
ideologically, Julius Rosenwald was still advocating the union of the two. 
The New Yorkers justified their advocacy with the arguments that they 
had better universities; money could be saved by joining the two seminar- 
ies. Because they were above all businessmen they were also well aware 
that the Cincinnati school through the Union had a built-in following, 
financial resources. The Easterners were eager to concentrate authority in 
American Jewish life in their own hands. Their unspoken motto was: A 
maximum of power with a minimum of expenditure. Eager to assert 
themselves, they were rivals of the Union in Cincinnati and of the B’nai 
B’rith in Chicago. One overall school in New York could further New 
York Jewry’s desire for “political” and religious hegemony. Structural 
unity was important; ideological differences apparently were of lesser 
concern." 

However, those people with strong religious convictions who were 
unmoved by financial considerations were strongly opposed to a merger. 
There could be no freedom of thought if the Seminary Orthodox and 
College Reformers were yoked together; divergent ideologies and prac- 
tices made compromise impossible. For the Seminary stalwarts merger 
had always been a counsel of despair despite lack of funds and following. 
They had already been rejected by the Reformers and the East European 
rabbis. The Cincinnati college trustees did not even entertain the possibil- 
ity of a merger. They had local pride and dreaded the threat of Eastern 
control; the East-West rivalry was never absent. The New Yorkers had 
never supported the Hebrew Union College. In 1898 there were 300 do- 
nors to the Cincinnati school; only two—rabbis, alumni of the institution 
—were New Yorkers. The merger fell through.'® 
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THE COMING OF SCHECHTER 


If the New York elite, predominantly Reform Jews, was alerted to the 
importance of keeping the Jewish Theological Seminary alive this was 
due to Cyrus Adler. This scholarly, cultured, second-generation Ameri- 
can, a practitioner of Orthodoxy, pushed through a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the school. He believed the newcomers could be recruited for a 
viable thoroughly American Orthodoxy, a position the Seminary had 
maintained since its founding in 1887; some of its students went down to 
the East Side to teach and to lecture. It was the consensus of all those in- 
terested in saving the school that the man for the job, one who could sat- 
isfy the Reform sponsors and stand up scholastically to the émigré tal- 
mudists, was Solomon Schechter. Schechter had begun his academic 
career as a yeshivah student in Rumania but eventually decided to seek a 
new life, to westernize himself. He became a cultured cosmopolitan, yet 
he always remained an Orthodox loyalist. He studied in Vienna, then 
went onto the Berlin Jewish Hochschule where he was exposed to reli- 
giously liberal and Reformist influences. In 1886 the religiously radical 
Claude Montefiore brought him to London as his tutor. Schechter studied 
at Oxford and taught in London and Cambridge. By the time he left for 
America in 1902 he had achieved international recognition as a scholar. 
The London Jewish Chronicle said that he “had made great spaces in Jew- 
ish destiny very luminous.” His fame came not only from his sound learn- 
ing but through his exploitation of the old manuscripts stored in the geni- 
zah of Cairo. Eager to emigrate here, Schechter had negotiated quietly 
but effectively for many years. He knew this country well for he had lec- 
tured here in the 1890’s. The English Victorian class system annoyed 
him; he was not the man to kowtow to anyone; his salary and opportuni- 
ties in England were severely limited and he was ambitious. Finally, he 
was offered the position of president of the Seminary and he arrived here 
in April, 1902.19 

The reorganized Seminary announced its new program: the perpetua- 
tion of the tenets of Judaism, the training of rabbis and teachers, the culti- 
vation of Jewish scholarship. Under pressure from the apprehensive trus- 
tees of the older Seminary, the new school solemnly affirmed that it 
would teach a historical Judaism based on Bible and Talmud. It was to 
continue as an Orthodox institution. (Pace Isaac M. Wise in Cincinnati in 
1855 who had made the same solemn promise to Leeser and his cohorts 
in order to reassure them!) Schechter was fortunate in securing the help of 
Cyrus Adler. Though a sophisticated academician Adler’s loyalty to the 
age-old observance could not be impugned. In religious matters he may 
even have been over to the right of Schechter. In the pre-Schechter days 
he had found time to volunteer as an instructor in biblical archaeology in 
the Seminary. Aside from the new president, Adler was the most impor- 
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tant administrator in the school. After Schechter passed away in 1915 Ad- 
ler ran the Seminary till 1940. At the same time he served as president of 
Dropsie (1908) and the United Synagogue (1914-1917). Indeed he was 
probably the most powerful American Jewish institutional executive in 
the first half of the century, for his authority extended also to the Jewish 
Publication Society, the American Jewish Committee, and the Jewish 
Welfare Board. Adler cherished the hope, an illusory one as it turned out, 
that the Conservative Movement would be able to work very closely with 
the older Orthodoxy. Schechter in his latter days was much less san- 
guine.”° 


THE SHAKEDOWN PERIOD OF THE 
SEMINARY AFTER 1902 


The growth of the Union of Orthodox Rabbis in the early 1900’s may be 
looked upon as East European Jewry’s rejection of the new school and its 
leader. The man Schechter was a very competent rabbinist but he was not 
interested in employing Yiddish as his instructional medium; he had one 
foot solidly planted in the Gentile world of secular studies. Worse, he 
looked askance at the East European rabbis. Gradually the gap widened 
between the Seminary and the Isaac Elchanan school and the allied Union 
of Orthodox Rabbis. Religiously the Seminary was suspect; socially the 
old rabbis and the new rabbis kept their distance. The enticements of 
Conservatism posed a real threat to the rigidly Orthodox; the heretical 
Reformers were no danger. Henry P. Mendes and Bernard Drachman, 
survivors of the Morais regime, felt isolated religiously in the Seminary 
and they finally left. Ideologically, religiously, and culturally the new 
Seminary was moving away from East European Orthodoxy.”! 


THE OLD PRACTICES AND NEW IDEAS 
OF THE CONSERVATIVE JEWS 


Almost imperceptibly the Seminary and its followers were creating a 
movement of their own. Viability was achieved because of the personality 
of Schechter, the prestige, financing, and administrative skills of the Ger- 
mans and the natives who rallied around the reconstructed school. More 
important, a movement was to emerge because it gave immigrants and 
their native-born children what they sought. The Seminary’s philosophy 
was most attractive; it recognized the important changes that were occur- 
ring on a congregational level. It has already been pointed out that a num- 
ber of traditional synagogs were accommodating themselves to the Amer- 
ican scene; it was the people, not the rabbis, who were relentlessly 
pushing the religionists to the left. Overtly the Seminary teaching was 
completely Orthodox employing the old liturgies and chaunts in an all 
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Hebrew service; the traditional ceremonies and folkways were respected 
and enjoyed. In most synagogs women were still separated from the men; 
shrouds and mourning customs were retained, burial societies were still 
active; festivals were observed for two days, not one; the mohel, not a 
physician, was employed for circumcisions; Zionism was encouraged. 
Praying shawls and phylacteries were worn; the head was covered during 
worship; yet it is interesting to note that in the period 1914-1915 when 
the faculty and the students of the Seminary sat for a group photograph, 
not a single skullcap was visible. Was this a portent of things to come??? 

But devotion to customary practices did not necessarily mean rejec- 
tion of new ideas. Observant Jews who desired to keep their children 
Jewish adopted changes in order to fit into the cultural milieu; it was im- 
perative that they respect the amenities so important in American society. 
There must an accommodation if the new generation was to make its way 
in the Gentile world. The Germans discovered this truth in the early 
nineteenth century; now it was the turn of the East Europeans. Congrega- 
tions like individuals bowed to the demands of the times; by 1920 there 
were many synagogs whose common practices characterized them as 
somewhat non-Orthodox. 

Following are some of the changes these new type congregations 
might make: The bimah or reading desk was removed from the center of 
the synagog and put with the pulpit near the ark. Decorum was imposed 
like the service of the Reformers. One congregation called itself a temple; 
another, in Easton, denominated itself, Children of Israel Semi-Reform 
Congregation. When some of these synagogs moved out of the ghetto 
they built sanctuaries which included a social hall, a kitchen, a gymna- 
sium, and schoolrooms. They met on Friday night, introduced English 
into their services, and listened to a sermon in the new vernacular by 
graduates of the Seminary. Men and women sat together in a family pew; 
there was a choir of males and females, Jews of course; the cantor was a 
modern trained musician. Some congregations, not many, tolerated the 
introduction of an organ. Sabbath schools for boys and girls were estab- 
lished and the colorful ceremony of confirmation was taken over fromt he 
Reformers. Standards of kashrut began to decline, for the Jews bought 
bread and wine whose production had not been supervised; they carried 
umbrellas on the Sabbath. There were Boy Scout troops, Young Judaea 
clubs, adult education classes, Zionist societies, junior congregations, pro- 
grams of dancing, drama; there were lectures and entertainments, and al- 
ways a ladies auxiliary. Like their sisters in the Reform congregations— 
and in the Christian churches—the ladies sponsored strawberry festivals, 
Hanukkah (Christmas) parties, and charity balls. These deviations from 
Orthodoxy were almost infinite in number and variety. 
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The leftward moving Jewish religionists were becoming a relatively 
affluent middle class, rubbing shoulders with the older-stock Jews. It was 
not common, yet a few of the older reform congregations were led back 
to Conservatism; the choir became Jewish; hats were restored in the wor- 
ship service. Some Conservative synagogs started ab initio as Conserva- 
tive; others had been secessionists. One of the former was B’nai Israel or 
Emanuel of Hartford. It was organized in 1919 and had established itself 
in a Methodist church which it had purchased. One of its leading laymen 
and a later president was Herman P. Kopplemann (1880-1957). He had 
started life as a newspaper boy and later became a distributor of papers and 
magazines. Ambitious, he became a politician, served in the state legisla- 
ture, and then went on to Congress where he supported liberal bills. Kop- 
plemann sponsored widows’ and teachers’ pensions, child labor laws, 
workmen’s compensation and strove to ameliorate living conditions in 
the slums. In the second decade of the twentieth century some middle- 
class Orthodox Jews in Brooklyn hired young Israel H. Levinthal to serve 
as their spiritual leader. He preached twice a week and initiated a full 
complement of cultural, social, and religious agencies. For a while his was 
the only service in his part of town where English preaching could be 
heard. People flocked to hear him. His officers who came to service in 
frock coats and high hats, had named their synagog, Petach Tikvah, the 
Gate of Hope. Influenced by Mordecai M. Kaplan’s Synagogue Center 
which had been established in 1916 a similar congregation was soon 
called into being in Brooklyn. Levinthal became its rabbi; his Brooklyn 
Jewish Center served as a prototype for similar synagogs throughout the 
country. 

Most Conservative congregations, however, began as Orthodox syna- 
gogs which made major or minor changes as they moved to the left. Chi- 
zuk Amuno, The Strengthening of Faith, of Baltimore, founded by the 
Friedenwald clan, was so rightwing that in the late 1870’s it would not 
even fill out a statistical survey submitted by the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations. In 1898 it joined the newly established Union of 
Orthodox Jewish Congregations but in 1913 switched its allegiance to 
the United Synagogue, the synagogal union of the Conservatives. A Den- 
ver group which had been organized in the 1890’s insisted that it was an 
Orthodox institution but employed a Seminary rabbi and introduced 
confirmation and the family pew. The Tree of life in Columbia, South 
Carolina, found it difficult at first to define itself. It was liberal in its 
membership requirements; even females age fifteen or over, could join. 
Dues were uniform, fifty cents a month. Worshippers were urged to keep 
their voices down and not drown out the reader. Services were first held 
in a home, then in a fire house, and when such quarters were found want- 
ing the founders went to New York City and induced Schiff and War- 
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burg to help them build; the new synagog was dedicated in 1905. For 
years the service remained in the twilight zone between Orthodoxy and 
Reform; there were many arguments about hats on or off; the use or non- 
use of an organ was hotly disputed. Attendance was often bad; sometimes 
only two people were present on a Friday night; these were the two who 
had pledged themselves to come to services as long as they lived.” 


THE UNITED SYNAGOGUE AND THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE 


The new third Jewish denomination came of age in a formal sense in 
1913 when the United Synagogue was chartered. This was the congrega- 
tional union of the Conservatives. Of the 2,000 synagogs and conventi- 
cles in the United States, twenty allied themselves with the United Syn- 
agogue. It was inevitable that this new style Orthodox-Reform group 
would want a union of its own. The Orthodox looked upon the Jewish 
Theological Seminary as a training school for rabbis on the way to Re- 
form; the Conservatives, on the other hand, would have no part of those 
German leftwingers. Schechter feared that some of his congregations 
might drift to the Reform union; actually the United Synagogue was 
influenced structurally and programmatically by the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis and the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 
The congregations in the Conservative union were eager to establish 
women’s auxiliaries, to intensify the religious education of the children 
along modern lines, and to develop children’s services; the United Syn- 
agogue furthered youth groups, worked where it could with the Menorah 
Association and other students in the colleges, opposed Sunday closing 
laws, and fought for observant students who could not conscientiously 
take examinations on the Sabbath. Like the Reformers this new union was 
eager to help the black Jews (Falashas) of Abyssinia and the refugees 
caught in the war zones of Slavic Europe. Unlike the Reformers obser- 
vance of the dietary laws was seen as imperative although there is reason 
to suspect that many of the congregants had already ceased to be meticu- 
lous in their niceties. 

Schechter and his associates had to reconcile themselves to the 
thought that they could not win the committed Orthodox. The best they 
could hope for was to unite all Americanized traditional congregations 
under the banner of the United Synagogue. The program of the new 
union was well-deffined: devotion to “traditional” Judaism, observance of 
the Sabbath and the dietary laws, retention of the Hebrew language, res- 
toration to the ancient homeland where once again religious idealism 
would flourish. The Torah, rabbinic tradition, is authentic! But having 
postulated all this it took full cognizance of modern Jewish scholarship 
and its implications. Decorum and the English sermon were de rigueur; 
traditions sanctified by the centuries must be adapted to modern needs, 
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but Reform permissiveness is to be rejected at all costs. To their own satis- 
faction at least the Conservatives were convinced that they had resolved 
the conflict between faith in the Torah, ancient belief and practices, and 
acceptance of modern critical thought. 

After Schechter’s death his wife Matilda took the lead in establishing 
the National Women’s League (1918) which united the auxiliaries 
affiliated with United Synagogue congregations. By 1920 there were sev- 
enty such sisterhood groups. Like the women’s societies of the Reformers 
these conservative associations developed extensive programs of religious 
and social activities. In New York City they worked closely with the Re- 
form women aiding the sick and the impoverished. During the panic of 
1907 the women of New York B’nai Jeshurun brought relief to 500 im- 
poverished families. The overall organization, the League, devised a very 
broad program of education for children, youth, and adults; it encouraged 
the introduction of home ceremonies and the establishment of libraries. 
The social and welfare goals set by the United Synagogue were in part, if 
not in large part, implemented by the women’s auxiliaries. They are the 
ones who endeavored to provide kosher food for university students and 
funds for overseas relief. The women established nurseries and kindergar- 
tens, aided the Jewish blind, and organized sewing circles.” 


THE RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY 


In 1901 an alumni association of the Seminary had been set up by the 
graduates of the pre-Schechter school; in 1919 it became the Rabbinical 
Assembly of America. It was destined to become a powerful and effective 
association in the second quarter of the twentieth century. Its prime con- 
cern was to reconcile Jewish laws—some of them biblical in origin— 
with modern-day needs: marriage laws, funeral and burial customs, Sab- 
bath observance, dietary prohibitions, and conversions to Judaism. These 
Conservative rabbis were very troubled by the plight of the wife whose 
husband was missing. Under the Law she was forbidden to remarry unless 
divorced or proof of death was forthcoming. This created an almost insol- 
uble problem when during wars a husband was reported missing in ac- 
tion. Though most difficulties were insoluble, given the eternal binding 
character of the Torch, these Conservatives made every effort to amelio- 
rate the difficulties through liberal interpretations.” 


SCHECHTER: HIS PHILOSOPHY 


Schechter insisted on loyalty to the Torah—whatever that means. Yet he 
was not an Orthodox Jew and did not wish to be identified as such. Rab- 
binic literature must be evaluated critically. He could not live without the 
western amenities, but his practices were traditional. Possibly over to the 
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left of Isaac M. Wise, Schechter did not believe in a direct Sinaitic revela- 
tion; all Jewish institutions and beliefs had risen historically. In theory he 
was quite ready to admit of change; in his personal religious, ceremonial, 
and ritual conduct he was an Orthodox Jew. He had no interest in estab- 
lishing a creed. Basic with him was the concept that all Jews must bow to 
the World Jewish consensus of practice. Only thus could they ally them- 
selves with the Body of All Israel, the Universal Synagogue; he called it 
Catholic Israel. For the Jew, unity is imperative in a Gentile society 
where the Children of Israel are never fully accepted. Schechter and his 
followers were eager to enter the new world of tolerance and enlighten- 
ment, yet, fearful of assimilation, they always looked to the past. When 
faced with the need of retaining an obsolescent practice or deferring to 
the cultural demands of the times Schechter would probably genuflect in 
the direction of the amenities. He led a counterreformation against Re- 
form; he did not seriously impede it, yet he helped save Orthodoxy by 
modernizing it, by acclimatizing it in the American milieu.”’ 


SCHECHTER AND ZIONISM 


Schechter was a Zionist. His immersion in Jewish religious tradition left 
him no choice; Zionism too might well serve as a barrier to assimilation. 
But Schechter, above all a religionist, had no respect for its secular leaders 
such as Herzl and Nordau. For years he hesitated to affiliate himself with 
the movement. He finally did so in 1905, yet he was never impressed 
with the need for a political state. He was no nationalist in the modern 
sense; Zionism divorced from religion was a menace; for him it was vital 
that the new Palestine further the Jews spiritually and morally. In 1913 
when the Haifa technical school was about to be established World Jewry 
was riven: shall the language of instruction be Hebrew, German, or some 
other modern tongue? Schechter opted for Hebrew but because of the 
limits of its scientific vocabulary he recommended that other languages be 
used for instruction until the time Hebrew should prove adequate for the 
need. He was a much better Diaspora nationalist than a Palestine nation- 
alist, a Zionist.”8 


SCHECHTER AND REFORM 


The Reformers were never bitter against Schechter; they never felt 
threatened by him or his movement. They respected him for his learning 
and welcomed his orientation to western Jewish scholarship. Though far 
over to the right he was really one of them, so some of them believed. 
The Seminary president numbered many Reformers among his friends 
and supporters but he rejected Reform unequivocally; the Reformers had 
gone too far. He could not accept their critical dissection of the biblical 
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texts; he was convinced they were flirting with Christianity; their adula- 
tion of Jesus annoyed him. The refusal of the Reformers to pray with 
covered heads was a violation of a universal Jewish practice. The mission- 
ary labors of the Reformers among the East European newcomers was as 
dirty as the Christian missions to those Jews. The vaunting liberals were 
ignoramuses. It hurt him that they declined to use more Hebrew, the lan- 
guage of Holy Writ. At the Seminary modern Hebrew was taught; at the 
College in Cincinnati it was removed from the curriculum. 

The Reformers rejected the Law; this was Paulinian, antinomian, 
Christian. Schechter always accepted the Law in principle yet lent himself 
to polite evasions through adaptation and neglect. It was his contention 
that changes could always be made through reinterpretation, but this was 
easier said than done. He would tolerace no overt breaks with the past; 
Jews must be united; the Reformers are divisive. Schechter measured his 
opponents by their adherence to the consensus. What he failed to under- 
stand was that the liberals, too, had their own Jewish consensus which, so 
they believed, left them securely ensconced within the ambit of World 
Jewry. After the Central Conference of American Rabbis had permitted a 
distinguished philanthropist, a radical layman, to address it, the auditors 
would not even discuss his appeal for an extreme move to the left. That 
man has stepped out of the magic circle that encompassed all Jews. As a 
middle-of-the-road man Schechter had to fight on two fronts at the same 
time, the Orthodox and the Reform. The Reformers could not sanction 
his almost total acceptance of traditional practices and forms; the Yiddish- 
speaking rabbis could not sanction his western orientation which could 
only lead to disaster. In English the word “Schechter” means a butcher; 
this was the man who had come to America to slaughter Judaism!” 


THE CONSERVATIVE MOVEMENT AND 
JEWISH SCHOLARSHIP 


Schechter’s critical approach is amply documented in his editions and 
evaluation of rabbinic tests. It took courage and vision to establish a great 
seminary which, though rooted in traditional Judaism, dared to divorce 
itself from the concept that talmudic learning was the sole requisite of the 
Jewish scholar. Like that of the Hebrew Union College the curriculum of 
the new school was quite modern. Schechter went farther; because many 
of his students were foreigners he encouraged them to study good English 
literature. To build America as a cultural center he hoped that an 
“academy” in the European sense would one day be established on these 
shores where savants of calibre could meet together and discuss their re- 
searches. All in all Schechter is the man who is primarily responsible for 
making the Jewish Theological Seminary a cradle of Jewish culture. This 
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was part of a process which had already started when Isaac Mayer Wise in 
Cincinnati coopted the services of Mielziner, Deutsch, Buttenwieser, and 
Malter, a process which was continued even more consciously by Kohler. 
Because of these efforts of the two schools America was to emerge by 
1920 as a respected subcenter of the Science of Judaism. 


SCHECHTER: SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Schechter was very witty, folksy, a down-to-earth human being; he was 
emotional, somewhat mystical, not unsympathetic to Hassidism, intellec- 
tually honest, an enlightened Conservative, a right-wing liberal. He was 
also irascible, quick to attack, not always a good politician, but this may 
well be deemed a virtue. Schechter was more interested in Judaizing Jews 
than in Americanizing them. This is why he resigned from the Educa- 
tional Alliance; too much emphasis was laid on Americanization, too little 
on Judaization. He wanted to make good Jews out of the youngsters; he 
was sure America would make good Americans out of them without his 
aid. He was naive, however, in thinking that he could resolve the anti- 
nomy of religious authority and intellectual freedom. 

In 1902 Schechter, on his way to America, was given a farewell ban- 
quet. Zangwill with a glint in his eye expressed the hope that this distin- 
guished scholar would influence the old American families who had dis- 
posed of their Sabbath lamps as ghetto grotesques to begin buying them 
back as aesthetic antiquities and be persuaded to relight them. Certainly 
in this effort, if there was one, Schechter had no success. If this man was 
brought to these shores to unite all traditional Jews—and apparently he 
was—here too he fell short. If he was brought over here to Americanize 
the East European immigrants religiously, even here he was found want- 
ing. In no sense did he reach the goals set by his sponsors; it is unlikely 
anyone could. Though Schechter, like the aging Luther, was unhappy 
with his achievements there was much of which he could boast. He estab- 
lished guide lines for all traditional Jews. He brought new life to the 
Seminary. More than anyone else he is the man who created the Conserv- 
ative Movement and gave it direction. He dominated it.*! 


THE CONSERVATIVE MOVEMENT: 
SOME ASPECTS OF ITS EVOLUTION 


If Schechter’s congregations had anything in common it was this: no two 
were alike. This may well be due to the fact that these synagogs, much 
more than the Orthodox and the Reform, were in process of finding 
themselves. The following is the description of a Midwestern Conserva- 
tive congregation, Adath Israel of Cincinnati. It would be futile to specu- 
late whether it was typical or not. This antebellum synagog, German 
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Polish in its original membership, was still Orthodox in 1910. This did 
not in the least deter it from inviting a Hebrew Union College professor 
to preach on Passover. Its permanent officiant was a hazzan whom it paid 
$35 a month, The ladies’ auxiliary, which called itself the Ladies’ Hebrew 
Benevolent Society had the job of helping to pay off the mortgage. Like 
most congregations, no matter their denomination, Adath Israel always 
found it difficult to balance its budget. Income was derived from the sale 
of cemetery lots and membership dues. Some of the members were from 
Kentucky across the Ohio River from Cincinnati. Undoubtedly these 
Kentuckians had joined to be sure of a seat on the High Holy Days and a 
lot in the burial ground. Women too were members, they paid half price; 
their late husbands probably belonged to the synagog. There was a daily 
minyan: some of these “minyanaires” were hired to round out the daily 
quorum. The services were, as far as it is known, traditional; there were 
flowers on Pentecost, the citron and branches on the Festival of Booths. 
All members were to a large degree Americanized, not only the old-time 
Germans but even the Slavic Jews who had joined more recently. Deco- 
rum? A committee of two was appointed to keep order on the Holy Days. 

There was a congregational school and a school board; sometime be- 
fore 1920 women were appointed to this board; on Hanukkah the chil- 
dren were given a party. In 1912 Adath Israel joined the Union of Ortho- 
dox Jewish Congregations; three years later as the trek to the suburbs 
began the trustees realized it was time to sell their sanctuary downtown 
and buy or build a new one where the members now lived. This took 
time but by 1917 they had sold their house of worship and had dedicated 
a new synagog in Avondale. Adath Israel was now referred to frequently 
as the Avondale Synagogue. Four Hebrew Union College professors, Re- 
form Jews of course, were among the dedication officiants. The following 
year Adath Israel called Louis Feinberg, a graduate of the Seminary, to 
serve as its rabbi, but till he appeared it employed a Hebrew Union Col- 
lege student to conduct Orthodox services for them. Later the synagog 
joined the Conservative United Synagogue. By this time most of the 
members were of East European stock. In a way Adath Israel had run the 
gamut of the denominations, for in 1876 it had joined the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, yet it never ceased using the Orthodox 
book of common prayer.*? 

It was no easy task for the Conservatives to find themselves. Some 
were modern Orthodox; others were conservative Reformers; most were 
somewhere in between. What they did have in common was their desire 
to maintain a unity based on traditional practices. Like a giant colossus 
they had one foot in Orthodox Europe, the other in modernist America. 
After a fashion they were dissenters, reluctant Reformers. They were 
ready to adapt the Law, to a degree, to meet the demands of the times but 
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they were determined to hold on to that Law. For them it was authorita- 
tive; they might at times ignore it but unlike the Reformers they would 
never repudiate it. They struggled with their problems, moving to the 
left hesitantly. The Orthodox also continually made changes but only 
very slowly, over the centuries; the Reformers made them precipitate; the 
Conservatives required decades. 

Congregations had numerous questions to be decided, and they were, 
but often not without strife and anguish: the family pew, the organ, mod- 
ern art and music, acceptance or rejection of intermarried Jews, the degree 
of kashrut to be observed, the continued use of the old prayers. The rela- 
tively slow pace of change in Conservatism annoyed some Conservatives 
who wanted to speed up the process. By the 1920’s a small group among 
them organized the Society for Jewish Renascence. These Jews were ea- 
ger for immediate innovations and did not hesitate to introduce them. In 
practice they were strict conformists; in belief they were radical. In the 
next decade this group established a movement of its own—a fourth de- 
nomination?—which they called Reconstructionism.* 


THE GROWTH OF THIS MIDDLE GROUP 


Conservatism grew. Why? The Conservatives relied to a large extent on 
their own resources, yet it was the patronage and support of wealthy New 
York liberals that made it possible to reconstitute the Seminary. Without 
the help of the prestigious Schiff and his associates the Seminary could 
hardly have survived. In a more positive sense Conservatism owes its 
growth and success to Schechter. The school was known as “Schechter’s 
Seminary.” Total identification with Judaism and with the American way 
of life made the new movement very attractive to the Downtown immi- 
grants who were eager to be good Americans and good Jews. Decorum, 
dignity in the service, the aesthetic approach, the family pew, the late Fri- 
day service, the English sermon, confirmation, improved religious schools 
—all these are factors making for a growing Conservatism. Scholarship 
was encouraged; in a latitudinarian sense all Jews were welcomed into the 
new the fellowships; the rank and file were historically romantic, senti- 
mental, warm; they loved the Hebrew language and were sympathetic to 
the new Zionism. 

Like the Orthodox, Conservatives drew moral support from the spirit 
of the times. It was a generation when the vast majority of all American 
churchgoers were conservative, if not evangelical. The political reaction 
after World War I tended to keep people from veering to the left. It was a 
period of race riots, attacks on Marxists, Ku Klux Klan excesses. American 
Jews were upset by the Dreyfus Affair, the Russian pogroms, the racially 
motivated anti-Jewish immigration laws. The East Europeans here were 
counting their dead in the war zones while the Reformers were still 
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dreaming of a Messianic Age. Resentment against a Slavic Gentile world 
that was crushing Jews in Europe kept many American Jews on the right, 
committed to tradition; they looked askance at Reform and its liberalism. 
Jews in this new movement were at ease with one another; they were a 
socially integrated, relatively successful middle-class people of East Euro- 
pean ancestry. 

Unwittingly to be sure, they were working out a program for sur- 
vival. They retained very many orthodox religious practices and customs, 
the hat, the Hebrew prayer book, the Sabbath, even the old chaunts and 
melodies, but they were flexible. Every man a Moses, a Judaic legislator. 
This tolerant approach won recruits from the new generation of Slavic 
Jews, many of whom had been here since the 1880’s. Erosive time was on 
the side of Conservatism making it a catch basin for thousands who had 
glimpsed new horizons. Yet it would admit of no break with tradition; 
what the fathers had taught was sacrosanct. Obviously this was an incon- 
sistent philosophy but a convenient and gratifying one. It worked. Con- 
servatives ignored logic and luxuriated in their prepossessions. They were 
content to be good Jews paying lip service at least to the whole past, and 
good Americans, welcoming the amenities, the sciences, and the folkways 
of their new home. Most of them were hostile to Reform for it had 
crossed the line of that which was allowable. But let this be clear, Conser- 
vatism did not acculturate the immigrant; America did. Conservatism 
made him welcome religiously; it offered him an acceptable form of tradi- 
tional Judaism.” 


WHERE THE CONSERVATIVES STOOD AS OF 1920 


As of 1920, this middle-of-the-road group was already organized; it had a 
union of congregations, a rabbinical conference, a sisterhood league, 
men’s clubs, youth organizations, junior congregations, and as its cap- 
stone a firmly established rabbinical seminary. It also had problems, for 
the synagogs the Conservative rabbis served, dominated on occasion by 
uncouth laymen, proved unattractive, inducing a few of the rabbis to seek 
Reform pulpits. There were problems of attendance and kashrut obser- 
vance, and, unlike the Reformers, there was no modernized commonly 
used prayer book, so vital to ensure uniformity and unity. But the Con- 
servatives could console themselves with this: they had retained their link 
with Orthodoxy, adopted attractive Reform practices, accepted Protestant 
concepts of decorum, improved the religious schools, and elevated the 
status of women in their synagogs. This appealing fusion of the old and 
the new was reflected in the statistics of growth. The number of affiliates 
of the United Synagogue just about doubled in its first two years; after 
about four years there were thirty-two Conservative congregations in 
New York City alone and a growing number in the hinterland.*5 
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WAS CONSERVATISM A SEPARATE MOVEMENT DURING THIS PERIOD? 


The Conservatives never set out to become a third denomination. It was 
their belief that they were Americanized Orthodox Jews whose task it 
was to halt the alarming advances of Reform. In the 1901 Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia article “America, Judaism in,” there is no mention of the Conserva- 
tive Movement as such although the writer did believe that the ultimate 
faith of the American Jew would be a compromise between extreme ori- 
entalism and radical Reform. Although the Seminary was deliberately re- 
organized in 1901-1902 to further traditional Judaism, as late as 1905 an 
American Jewish scholar referred to the Conservatives as moderate Re- 
formers. That same year when exercises were held in Carnegie Music 
Hall to celebrate the arrival of the Jews in this land in the 1650’s, the 
Conservatives were not represented. The spokesmen for American Juda- 
ism were Reform and Orthodox rabbis. In 1908 the Seminary parted 
company with Rabbi Drachman, an Orthodox notable who had been 
teaching there since it was opened in 1887. Apparently Schechter was 
breaking with Orthodoxy. The rise of the United Synagogue in 1913, 
fifteen years after the establishment of the Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations, is tantamount to the admission that the Conservatives had 
finally broken with their coreligionists over to the right. Certainly by the 
third decade of the new century Conservatism had become a third de- 
nomination, nestling uneasily between the Reformers and the immigrant 
masses.” 


REFORM JUDAISM 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT AND ITS STRUCTURE 


Solomon Schechter in an address at the dedication of the new Hebrew 
Union College in suburban Cincinnati (1913) referred to Reform as His 
Majesty’s Opposition. If he was implying that Conservatism was the au- 
thoritative form of Judaism this was misleading. Conservatism was in no 
sense a power; it was just beginning to organize itself. When this notable 
English scholar landed in 1902 there was as yet no association of Con- 
servative synagogs; the Union of American Hebrew Congregations al- 
ready had 113 affiliates. Power was resident in the Reform Movement. 
Reform was the dominant Jewish religious group in this country; it was 
well-organized, aggressive, often overconfident. With some exceptions 
the Reformers, both rabbis and laymen, ignored or pretended to ignore 
the religious quality, the significance of the immigrant masses, the tradi- 
tionalists. Reform was dominant because of its affluence, its culture, its 
flourishing institutions, the Union, the College, the Central Conference 
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of American Rabbis. In actual numbers the Reformers were a minority; 
this must be constantly borne in mind; they were only the tip of Ameri- 
ca’s religious iceberg. In a way, therefore, Schechter was right when he 
referred to the Orthodox and his own followers as the party in power and 
to the Reformers as the minority opposition. Because there is a plethora 
of documentary materials on Reform Jews, this movement can be dis- 
cussed and described in detail. This is not true of the Orthodox and the 
Conservatives.*” 


THE REFORM JEWISH INSTITUTIONS 


The overall synagogal organization of the Reformers, the Union, owes 
much to George Zepin (1878-1963). This was the man who built it struc- 
turally and planned its long-range programs which envisaged a total 
American Jewish society. With the exception of three years as a social 
worker and as a rabbi in a Texas town, he served as the executive officer 
of the Union from 1903 to 1941. Though some religious work was done 
by the Union in the ghettos in New York and Philadelphia, much of its 
attention, certainly at first, was directed to the Jews in small town Amer- 
ica. This reflected a perception of nineteenth-century German Jewish 
need during pre-auto days. In this emphasis Zepin and his board erred; the 
Jews, whether Central European or East European, were in the cities. Be- 
cause the lay leaders were thinking of their early days as peddlers in the 
countryside, the Union sent rabbis out to the smaller towns to organize 
the scattered few, to preach to them, and to teach them; a literature of 
sorts was created for all who wished to read. Later regional rabbis em- 
ployed by the Union scoured the country establishing congregations and 
visiting public philanthropic and penal institutions. In 1913 Zepin created 
the National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods; in 1916 the brotherhoods 
were federated. The sisterhoods were more successful than the brother- 
hoods; the men were tied down to business; the women had time; they 
were looking for a career and they found it in their associations. 

Had Zepin been supported by a more imaginative board he might 
well have played a more important part in American Jewish social, cul- 
tural, and religious life. Zepin had the vision; his board members did not 
respond. Vision costs money; that was a thrifty generation. Nevertheless 
Zepin persisted. He sent tracts to the Jewish soldiers in the Philippines 
and worked with the students in the universities. He thought of bringing 
young men from Mexico and South America to train at the College. He 
dreamt of making the Union a Pan-American association of synagogs. 
This was not altogether farfetched. The Union still cherished the hope of 
embracing all American Jews, Reform, Orthodox, and even agnostics; ac- 
tually in Zepin’s early days it did still include some Orthodox synagogs. 
Some of the Hebrew Union College board members maintained stoutly 
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that the school could train men to serve Orthodox synagogs; the College 
did not have to move to New York to provide spiritual leaders for the 
newcomers; it could do all this from the vantage point of Cincinnati. 
However, even in those days very few of the Cincinnati graduates took 
non-Reform pulpits. Each congregation in the Union was completely au- 
tonomous; the only demand made on it was to support the College and to 
unite in defending Jews both here and abroad. For some Union leaders 
overall unity was almost an end in itself; it was a greater desideratum than 
ideological concurrence.*® 


THE HEBREW UNION COLLEGE AND THE 
CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RABBIS 


After the death of Isaac M. Wise the College burgeoned. Kohler, the new 
president, was a scholar of international renown. He built a good faculty 
and through Adolph S. Oko established a great library. The College 
moved from what was once a private home in downtown Cincinnati to 
an eighteen-acre campus on the outskirts of the city. In every sense of the 
term the seminary became an academic rather than a professional school. 
Theology was taught but not stressed in the curriculum. Kohler’s courses 
in historical, not systematic theology, were supplemented by his long 
prayers in which he rebutted the errors of the student preachers. By 1920 
the College was a prestigious institution; the graduates were often the 
ablest, the best educated ministers in the cities where they served; they 
were leaders in the larger general community. 

Most American rabbis of Reformist inclinations joined the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. The word “Central” now meant more 
than “Midwestern”; it had become a synonym for “national.” This Con- 
ference looked with disfavor on the Eastern and the Southern liberal con- 
ferences. The Eastern Council founded in 1912 nursed national preten- 
sions; centered in New York, it resented any leadership west of the 
Hudson. The Southern Rabbinical Conference, reestablished in New Or- 
leans in 1904, reflected the regionalism of the South that still resented 
northern industrial and cultural hegemony. The thirty some rabbis in this 
body spoke of Southern Judaism. Neither of these two associations lasted 
long; the problem resolved itself with the integration of the South into 
the larger American polity, and with the lack of rabbinical leadership in 
the East. With the increasing speed of railroad transportation the rabbis 
were more closely knit together. 

The Central Conference became a very vigorous and influential or- 
ganization despite the fact—or because of the fact—that it never exer- 
cised binding authority. Agreements were reached through consensus and 
this in turn was achieved through discussions and resolutions. The media 
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of communication were debates and papers. The Conference programs 
embraced every facet of Jewish life and concern here and abroad. The 
members were edified by monographs on the lives of Jewish notables, on 
archaeology, Jewish history, the Bible and Semitic languages, Zionism, 
theology, ceremonies, marriage and divorce, apologetics, social justice, in- 
termarriage, the fraternal orders, World War I, schools for the next gen- 
eration. One could almost write a history of contemporary American 
Jewish interests based solely on the extensive reports in the yearbooks of 
the Conference. On the whole the point of view of this group was non- 
parochial, latitudinarian.” 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNION AND THE CONFERENCE 


The yearbooks of the Central Conference were after the prayer books the 
most important publications of the Reformers; they were usually well- 
edited. The Proceedings of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations were 
not as well-edited as they might have been but they are also a mine of in- 
formation on the congregations, the College, and American Jewry in 
general. Other Reform writings were a hymnal, a Passover ritual (Hagga- 
dah), a manual for family devotion, a minister’s handbook, tracts and ser- 
mons that were read or preached, and congregational bulletins that began 
to appear in the first decade of the new century. Indicative of the thinking 
and the concerns of the Reformers are the titles of two of the earliest 
tracts: What Jews Believe and The Jew in America. Originally the Jews had a 
tract commission—a good Protestant institution—but when “tract” be- 
came a nasty word associated with Christian attempts to convert Jews, the 
Reformers adopted the name Commission on Information about Judaism. 
The Union Prayer Book was the cement that held the Reformers together. 
By 1908 over 90,000 copies had been published; it was a Jewish best 
seller; its prayers, universalistic and humanitarian, couched in beautiful 
English, were read in 150 congregations in 1909. In the following de- 
cades as the East European influence began to make its presence felt in Re- 
form, more Hebrew was introduced; the rabbis and laymen were willing 
to accept changes in the revisions that were now published; there was a 
slow move to the right, toward closer identification with Total Jewry. 
The 1920’s was a decade of anti-Semitism in the United States. 


RIGHT-WING REFORM 


Despite the fact that the prayer book was a best seller it was only grad- 
ually adopted by congregations as their symbol of Reform affiliation. 
“Union” might be the important adjective, but there was no uniformity 
among the Reform synagogs; there was a right wing, a leftist extremist 
body, and a centrist group. Some of the right-wingers could well have 
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been classed as left-wing Conservatives. Among the rightists were Marcus 
Jastrow, Benjamin Szold, and Frederick de Sola Mendes. These men, and 
others too, did not adhere to the 1885 Pittsburgh Platform. Most of them 
tolerated organs in their synagogs. Szold’s congregation, Oheb Sholom of 
Baltimore, was typical of these conservative Reformers. Its rabbi after 
Szold’s retirement in the 1890’s, William Rosenau (1865-1943), served as 
president of the Central Conference in 1915-1917. When Rosenau was 
first called to Baltimore many of his congregants still observed the dietary 
laws, worshipped with covered heads, and refused to ride on the Sabbath. 
The scholarly Rosenau also followed many of the older traditions never 
failing to say grace in Hebrew after meals. He was friendly with Cardinal 
Gibbons, worked closely with Orthodox Jewry, and prepared dozens of 
young men for the Reform rabbinate. They loved and revered the “boss,” 
as they called him. He was a cultured gentleman, an exemplary spiritual 
leader.*! 


Judah Leon Magnes 


Another right-winger was Judah Leon Magnes (1877-1948). Like Ro- 
senau he was a graduate of the College where for a very brief period he 
taught Bible, history, and grammar. He was a founder of the American 
Jewish Committee, a brother-in-law of Louis Marshall, and thus close to 
the New York power elite, yet he was very often in disagreement with it. 
Working closely with the American Jewish Committee he became the 
first chairman of the Kehillah, The Jewish Community of New York 
City. He was a maverick Zionist, a rabbi of prestigious anti-Zionist 
Emanu-El which he left to become the spiritual leader of Conservative 
B’nai Jeshurun. During World War I he was a pacifist, yet as a stalwart of 
the Joint Distribution Committee he raised large sums for overseas relief. 
Later he helped establish and then led the Hebrew University in Jerusa- 
lem, striving at the same time to tie Jews and Arabs together into a bina- 
tional community. This bold and courageous effort met with little ap- 
proval. Magnes was a rabbi in search of himself; it was an unsuccessful 
odyssey. On the whole he faced backward, eager to hold on to the past 
and to a traditional Jewish way of life. He was a forerunner of those Re- 
formers who were to turn to the right in Hitlerian days. Magnes, a ro- 
mantic who very much loved his people, wanted more observance, more 
education in Hebrew. He opted for modern music in the synagog but not 
the organ; he urged that rabbis establish study circles and reintroduce the 
bar mitzvah ceremony. He pushed for a return to the all Hebrew prayer 
book, a stricter observance of the Sabbath, and minimal congregational 
dues for those with little means. He was a dreamer with brilliant intima- 
tions of the needs of his people. Always ready for new ventures he spread 
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himself very thin and though he had a host of admirers in the end he ex- 
erted but little influence upon American Judaism. Handsome, charismatic, 
he was a Jewish Sir Galahad in search of a Beckoning Ideal he was never 
to glimpse.*? 


LEFT-WING REFORMERS 


It is difficult to determine how many right-wing synagogs there were but 
the number was substantial; there were very few left-wing congregations; 
it is doubtful whether there were more than a half-dozen in the United 
States. However there were probably several radical rabbis who served 
middle-of-the-road synagogs; these ministers were not free to implement 
their left-of-center views. There were some left-wingers who refused to 
remain within the bounds of Jewry. The Ethical Culturists did not con- 
sider their movement Jewish yet many deemed it Jewish because of Felix 
Adler and his Israelitish followers. Some of these identified themselves 
ethnically as Jews and were unquestionably accepted as such by their 
neighbors. The Ethical Culture group was small; the Jews in it, conse- 
quently, were in absolute numbers not numerous. Christian Science at- 
tracted more Jews some of whom never broke their ties with their Jewish 
friends. Upset by defections to this new cult, the rabbis denied that these 
adherents were Jews yet refused to denounce them as apostates. 

Charles Fleischer, the rabbi of Adath Israel in Boston, withdrew from 
Judaism and established the Sunday Commons, a local nondenomina- 
tional community church which lasted about a decade. His followers 
were few. Out in Cleveland, the leftist Moses Gries sought to remove the 
Scroll of the Law from the ark (1899), but was checked by some of his 
board members. He held no services on the Sabbath, only on Sundays and 
the Holy Days. The Torah, however, was taken out of the ark and read 
on the Holy Days. Yet the Central Conference chose him as its president 
in 1913; the passing years may have dampened his radicalism; his succes- 
sor Abba Hillel Silver was a classical Reformer, a fervent Jew, a world 
Zionist leader. 


Emil G. Hirsch, Religious Radical 


There were but two outstanding radicals in Reform, Emil G. Hirsch of 
Chicago and Stephen S. Wise of New York City. Both, good friends, ex- 
ercised considerable influence on American Jewry because of their patent 
devotion to the people and the faith. Despite their departure from cus- 
tomary Jewish practices they were acknowledged to be good Jews and 
were highly respected. The two were very different, yet they had some 
things in common. Hirsch, the elder of the two, was a scholar, a rabbini- 
cal aristocrat, a brilliant man, an orator in the grandiloquent tradition. 
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One of his later synagogs had no ark for the Torah; he loved the Bible 
but a manuscript Pentateuch was an archaism; he saw to it that one of Sin- 
ai’s manuscript Torahs was given to the University of Chicago. In no 
sense was he observant yet he stayed well within the ambit of formal tra- 
dition for he insisted that his teachings were in consonance with histori- 
cal Judaism. 

Hirsch was not a defender of the established social order though he 
was the world’s best paid rabbi. He believed in prophetic Judaism, in so- 
cial reform, social justice; he was a friend of labor. Yet, and this is inter- 
esting, despite his reformist bent he was a political conservative. Hirsch 
was not in favor of suffrage for the Southern Negro. Ceremonialism, rit- 
ual, held few attractions for him; ethics, not creed is important. To those 
Jews who urged him to give up the Sunday service and to restore the Sab- 
bath he retorted by suggesting that they first close their shops on the sev- 
enth day of the week. Zionism, the return to Palestine, to the soil, re- 
pelled him. The Jew had no future on the farm; nationalism is the 
antithesis of prophetic universalism. As he interpreted Judaism, there was 
no middle group between Orthodoxy and Reform. As a rationalist he had 
little understanding of the attraction of ritual and ceremonial for the 
masses. He was a theist who believed that Divinity must be reflected in 
the moral conduct of every human being. Man is free, therefore he is per- 
fectible. Revelation is rational, continuous; if the Jew but fulfilled his 
Mission, the messianic age will come to pass. Reform emphasizes hope, 
the future; Orthodoxy accentuates the past. Judaism, as Hirsch interpre- 
ted it, was the religion of humanity; of all of the faiths it was most per- 
fect, the most moral, the most universal.“ 


Stephen Samuel Wise (1872/1874-1949) 


Hirsch was offered the Emanu-El pulpit in 1896; the New Yorkers 
wanted the best, but Chicago would not let him go even though on occa- 
sion he gave his trustees a very rough time. He could be very abrasive. In 
1905 Stephen S. Wise, then rabbi of Portland, was considered for the 
New York plum. Hirsch and Wise shared a distaste for the somewhat 
pompous Reform rabbinic establishment. Indeed both had joined the 
Eastern Council Reform Rabbis as a protest against the Central Confer- 
ence. Neither ever received any official recognition from their colleagues; 
they were never to become president. This was due in part to envy, in 
part to the lack of collegiality displayed by both of them in their relations 
with their fellow rabbis. They did not mix with the throng though Wise 
was much more friendly than the Chicago notable. Both were Sunday 
service men, communal workers, social reformers, fighters on behalf of 
good government. 
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At twenty-some Wise who had already served as a New York rabbi 
for several years, pulled up stakes and went west to Portland. He may 
have hoped to make a name for himself in a distant state and thus induce 
the trustees of Emanu-E] to call him to their pulpit. He wanted to be rabbi 
of that very rich and prestigious synagog. It is believed that Gustav 
Gottheil preferred him as his successor when he realized that his own son 
Richard was not acceptable. In Portland the young Wise fought for civic 
integrity, the underprivileged Negro; he spoke out boldly against the 
criminal elements; there was even talk of running him for the United 
States Senate. Like Hirsch in Chicago, Wise in Portland dominated the 
trustees; they tolerated his Zionism and his political crusades, but when 
he left they were glad to see him go. 

When Wise received the long awaited call in 1905 he certainly 
weighed the invitation with mixed emotions. He wanted to go but he 
knew the marriage would not work. The problem was freedom of the 
pulpit. Wise insisted on the right to speak out on all subjects though he 
made it quite clear that he would never speak ex cathedra. The congre- 
gants were free to believe and to do what they wanted. Louis Marshall 
and his friends on the board made it equally clear that the final decision 
on views expressed in the pulpit rested with them. The leaders of Emanu- 
El had no desire to give free rein to a man who would not hesitate to at- 
tack many of the economic principles to which they were committed. 
There can be no question that underlying the rejection of Wise was the 
fear that he might dominate them; that they would not tolerate. Wise re- 
jected the call in an Open Letter, January 5, 1906.45 


THE FREE SYNAGOGUE 


Wise had at least two strings to his bow; even before the break with the 
Emanu-El board he had discussed the idea of a Free Synagogue with Felix 
Adler. Wise was undoubtedly influenced by nondenominational Protes- 
tant liberals, possibly even by Emil G. Hirsch who insisted on a free pul- 
pit. In this respect the young rabbi was no innovator. The Free Syn- 
agogue was opened in 1907; it was a synagog with a social-welfare 
program. It was a “People’s Church” where everyone, Jew and Gentile 
too, was welcome; dues were voluntary, seating was free. It was a religio- 
social forum that had the support of liberal Christians, Jewish labor, Zi- 
onists, the new generation of East Europeans. Through branches on the 
East Side and in the Bronx Wise reached out for these young men and 
women; he sensed that the future of American Jewry lay with them. Even 
though this brilliant preacher had dispensed with ritual and the age-old 
liturgies he identified himself completely with Jews and Judaism. People 
in all walks of life came to hear him on Sunday morning; to accommodate 
them all he moved into Carnegie Hall.** 
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WISE: THE MAN AND HIS INFLUENCE 


Hirsch received recognition in religious circles because of his learning. 
He also had political influence in Chicago; his congregants included some 
of the city’s wealthy industrialists. Wise was a national figure in politics; 
he lectured all over the United States to Jews and Gentiles; wherever he 
went he was admired. But if he became a national figure in politics it was 
because he was the darling of New York’s East European masses. The 
state was very important for its electoral vote and the Jews were 
sufficiently numerous to influence national elections. If Washington was 
sympathetic to the Zionists, to their hope for a Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine, if Wilson was ready to guarantee minority rights for Jews in the 
new East European republics, it was in part due to the intercession of 
Brandeis and the eloquent Wise. These men had the president’s ear. As in 
Portland, Wise continuously sought to help the disadvantaged blacks; he 
pleaded for recognition of the League of Nations. His support of labor 
during the great steel strike of 1919-1920 did not sit well with some of 
the rich members of his congregation; his salary was not paid by the nick- 
els and dimes of enthusiastic proletarians. It is very probable that by 
speaking out boldly on controversial issues he encouraged other Jewish 
and Christian clergymen to stand up and be counted in the pulpits of this 
country. 

Wise’s free pulpit in Carnegie Hall became a national forum. There 
were few Jews in the United States better known than this rabbi. Wise 
was dynamic, charismatic. Unlike Hirsch he exerted little religious 
influence on his contemporaries, except—and this is important—to teach 
Jews and Christians, too, to interpret their faith in terms of social justice. 
In this sense he was in the line of the prophets. In a more formal fashion 
he influenced American Jewry in the 1920’s through the rabbinical semi- 
nary which he founded. His Jewish Institute of Religion was patterned on 
the German Jewish Lehranstalt, a nondenominational school of Jewish 
studies. Wise’s institution, Zionist, folkist, ultimately became part of the 
Hebrew Union College. Here was a man with a common touch; born in 
Europe, he felt close to the New York Jewish masses whom he hoped to 
weld together despite their many differences. He led them in the fight for 
political and economic rights on all levels, both here and abroad; he was 
one of the important leaders of World Jewry. Because of his ceaseless 
pounding many American Jews learned to think in sociopolitical terms, 
liberally.” 


THE REFORM ATTITUDE TOWARD EXTREMISTS 


When the hoary Isaac M. Wise heard in 1899 that Moses Gries would 
not read from the manuscript Sefer Torah during his services tears came 
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to Wise’s eyes. Yet no Jew was read out of the faith unless he read him- 
self out. Charles Fleischer, the darling of the Boston intellectuals, merited 
no posthumous biography in the Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. In matters 
theological the Jews were very tolerant. There was—there still is—a tacit 
agreement among them that belief and practice were really not all that 
important as long as the Jew identified himself with his people and their 
problems. An Orthodox Jewish congregation was happy to have classical 
or radical reformers like David Philipson or Emil G. Hirsch dedicate their 
sanctuaries. For this purpose these reformers were quite kosher, reflecting 
glory on all Jews. These rabbis were great men! 

American Jews, even when lumped as a whole, had their concept of 
the Jewish consensus. If a Jew violated it they brushed him aside and ig- 
nored him. Isaac Wolfe Bernheim (1848-1945) of Louisville was a case in 
point. Bernheim came to the United States in 1867, a teenager. Starting 
life here as a peddler, he shouldered a pack, turned westward and finally 
—it took him a year—reached Kentucky. After taking a job as a book- 
keeper in Paducah, he traveled for a local wholesale liquor house, and was 
fortunate enough and able enough to organize a company that in later 
years became America’s largest distributor of Kentucky whiskey. His 
headquarters were now in Louisville. He was highly intelligent, self-edu- 
cated, and early made clear that his sociopolitical goals envisaged both 
Jew and Gentile. He established the local YMHA and commissioned 
Moses Ezekiel to model a statue of Jefferson. His generosity was exem- 
plary; the beautiful library on the Hebrew Union College campus, now 
housing the American Jewish Archives was built by him. The Jews who 
seemed to have shaped his thinking were the two Louisville rabbis 
Adolph Moses and Hyman G. Enelow, both on the left. But with that 
lack of historical perspective that often characterizes the autodidact Bern- 
heim evolved a Judaism of his own. In an evangelical mood Bernheim 
wrote the Central Conference in 1918 and addressed the Union in 1921. 
The Central Conference read and buried his letter; the Union minutes 
ignored what he had to say. But they could not deny him a hearing; he 
was one of Jewry’s most prominent laymen. He was a distinguished phi- 
lanthropist, a member of the Union board, a pillar of the American Jew- 
ish Committee, an honorary vice president of the Jewish Publication 
Society. 

He attacked Zionism bitterly; going back to Palestine was a return to 
the ghetto; one cannot be loyal to America and to a Jewish state. He 
called for a convention that would work to make the world safe for Jews 
as the war then being waged would make the world safe for democracy. If 
his anti-Zionism was probably shared by many of his auditors, his reli- 
gious views were not. He proposed a new Judaism, the Reform Church of 
American Israelites. The word “Jew” must be discarded; it invites preju- 
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dice. The word “church” must be substituted for synagog; the Sabbath 
must be changed to Sunday and Gentiles invited to join the Israelitish 
church. Stephen S. Wise, a religious extremist, attacked Bernheim 
sharply; the Conference and the Union ignored his proposals completely. 
Bernheim had crossed the line that marked the boundary between Jewry 
and the Gentile world; he had violated the consensus. Defeated, Bern- 
heim stepped back within the magic circle; he continued to give liberally 
to Jewish causes and he lived long enough to learn the lesson of the 
Holocaust. 


THE CENTER: CLASSICAL REFORM 


BACKGROUND FOR CLASSICAL REFORM 


The religious extremists can be counted on the fingers of one hand; the 
right-wing Reformers were more numerous; the centrists, the classicists, 
were typical of the Movement in the decades before 1930; they domi- 
nated it. Yet as late as 1920, one year before the Immigration Act of 
1921, there were all told but 256 Reform rabbis in the Central Confer- 
ence. This sober figure should serve to put Reform in its proper perspec- 
tive, numerically at least. Most affiliated Reformers, immigrants and na- 
tives, were classicists because they and their children were thoroughly 
Americanized. A few had gone to the university; practically all were high 
school graduates in a day when over 80 percent of all Americans received 
no secondary education. Ideologically this acculturated laity kept pushing 
the rabbis to the left although there is every reason to believe that there 
was a real consonance between laity and rabbinate, as the participation of 
Hebrew Union College graduates in the radical Pittsburgh Platform elo- 
quently testifies. Isaac M. Wise was to remain around until 1900 but he 
had shot his bolt long before that. 

There is no question that there was a substantial number of Jews in 
this country including many of the newcomers who were patterning 
themselves culturally on liberal and emancipated Gentiles. In this sense 
thousands of non-Reform Jews, many of whom were traditional in obser- 
vance, were classicists in potentia. What then is classicity in Reform? In 
an age of respect and reverence for the rational and the scientific many 
Jews accepted the findings of the physical and the social sciences. The Bi- 
ble is great literature but it is not literally the word of God. Morals and 
ethics merit the greatest stress in the articles of faith. Because man is per- 
fectible social justice is possible, if not imperative. As Isaac M. Wise had 
long ago preached, the messianic age was galloping over the horizon; the 
new century would inevitably bring to birth a humanity united by com- 
mon ideals which were essentially those of the Reform Jews. However it 
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cannot be overemphasized: these acculturated Reformers were not assimi- 
lationist. They did want to be good Americans, united culturally with 
their neighbors. This is why they played down Jewish particularism. 
They believed in decorum, the amenities. But they also believed in God, 
ethics, and in a socioreligious complex which they called Reform Juda- 
ism. In a way their basic theology was a reborn twentieth-century Deism; 
their Reform was also a social folkist, common sense faith. Rarely was it 
an emotional, existential, mystical experience.‘ 


PERSONALITIES AMONG THE CLASSICAL REFORM RABBIS 


It is difficult to describe the classical Reform leaders except in the most 
general terms. Like the Orthodox and Conservative rabbis each of the Re- 
formers was unique; no two were cast in the same mold. David Philipson 
would not officiate at an intermarriage; Max Landsberg of Rochester, an 
anti-ceremonialist, believed that kaddish, the sacrosanct prayer for the 
dead, was a superstition. He encouraged brilliant Jewish lads who lived 
across the railroad tracks to enter the Reform rabbinate but he did not 
seem particularly eager to bring their parents into his congregation. Con- 
versely there is no question that most of Rochester’s newcomers would 
have had no interest whatsoever in going to his synagog. Not all the clas- 
sical Reform rabbis were of Central European background; a number of 
them were of Slavic origin. Outstanding among these was Hyman G. 
Enelow of Louisville and New York City. Enelow had come to the 
United States from Lithuania as a youngster and after serving in Louis- 
ville was called to Emanu-El in New York because of his scholarship and 
his high intelligence. Claude Montefiore had once appealed to him in 
vain to come to England to lead the new Liberal Jewish movement. This 
scholarly man helped Orthodox talmudists publish their works; he him- 
self edited a four-volume Hebrew medieval classic. It was he who 
influenced Nathan Littauer to establish a Jewish chair at Harvard and 
urged the Nathan Millers to endow a comparable professorship at Colum- 
bia. His colleagues who admired and respected him elected him president 
of the Central Conference. 


Joseph Krauskopf 


Krauskopf of Keneseth Israel in Philadelphia was more influential than 
Philipson or Landsberg or Enelow; he was also more aggressive. A bril- 
liant preacher, much more so than the above three, he attracted large 
crowds of Jews and Gentiles to his Sunday lectures. It is no surprise there- 
fore that his congregation became one of the largest in the United States. 
Religiously he was a left-wing classicist; he too did not read from the 
manuscript Hebrew Scroll of the Law; he preferred an English transla- 
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tion. Two liturgical works came from his pen: The Saturday- and Sunday- 
Sabbath and The Service Manual (1892). Hebrew was kept to an absolute 
minimum in his prayer books; rejecting the traditional kaddish he substi- 
tuted a Hebrew melange of his own. At times it was difficult to determine 
whether one was in a church or a synagog. This man was not trying to es- 
cape his Judaism; he was appealing to ethical human beings who hap- 
pened to be Jews. Essentially he was an out-and-out universalist, a hu- 
manitarian concerned with saving all mankind, not merely the children of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Among his heroes were Moses, Isaiah, Jesus, 
Tolstoy, Karl Marx. It was his pious hope that the Christian would dis- 
card his paganism, the Jew his particularism, and that both would wor- 
ship at a common altar. 

Krauskopf was a social activist. This he had in common with the 
young Stephen S. Wise. He had begun to preach the Jewish social gospel 
in the 1880's. In the course of a career that extended over almost four de- 
cades he pleaded for good government, votes for women, pure food laws, 
unpolluted air, rights for Negroes, better working conditions for labor. 
During the Spanish-American War he visited the Jewish cavalrymen who 
served in Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. One of the achievements of which 
he was inordinately proud was his establishment of the National Farm 
School. Little if any provision was made for the needs of the Jewish stu- 
dents; the Sabbath was not even observed. Because he was a clergyman to 
the world rather than a rabbi to Jews, he wore a clerical collar as did his 
associate J. Leonard Levy. After Levy had visited the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege—he was then the spiritual leader of Pittsburgh’s Rodeph Shalom— 
all the students came to class with reversed collars, but only for a day. 
They were not “clergymen”; they were “rabbis-to-be.” Krauskopf had 
been sent to the Cincinnati seminary at the suggestion of a pious Massa- 
chusetts Christian woman who sensed his ability. She recommended him 
to Isaac M. Wise as a youngster who had “all the Christian virtues.” After 
Krauskopf’s death, Russell H. Conwell of Acres of Diamonds fame said that 
the rabbi was a Christian at heart; in other words he was a worthy servant 
of mankind. He was.*! 


Kaufmann Kohler 


Kohler was much more of a Jew than Krauskopf. His roots were in South 
German intransigent Orthodoxy; as a youth he had been a devoted fol- 
lower of the devout Samson Raphael Hirsch and though Kohler had re- 
volted as a university student against his Jewish teachers he always re- 
mained a pious man. God was very much of a reality for him. Krauskopf 
was no scholar in any sense of the term; Kohler was a great scholar by any 
standard. When in 1903 Kohler was appointed president of the College it 
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was thought that he was the man who could counter the internationally 
recognized Schechter. It was hoped that Kohler of Beth-El in New York 
would bring with him the metropolitan influence and funds needed to 
strengthen the Midwestern rabbinical college which had been resting on 
its laurels for years. As an academician he began at once to turn the school 
into a graduate institution. Ideologically Kohler followed the straight 
classical line. This put him over to the left of Isaac M. Wise who had 
never divorced himself from the Orthodoxy of his youth. Kohler’s ap- 
pointment is historically important; it was testimony that finally the East- 
ern and Western Reformers of this land were moving closer to one an- 
other, cemented to a degree by their common distaste for the new heresy, 
Zionism. In Wise’s day the East of Einhorn, Kohler et Cie bitterly re- 
sented Western leadership; through Kohler, the East came to Canossa, 
but instead of standing barefoot in the snow doing penance Kohler 
stormed the gates of the Cincinnati Reform castle. True it is that the new 
president of the College was the outstanding classical Jewish theologian 
of his day, yet he was no original thinker. His works, however, do reflect 
the practices and beliefs of contemporary American Reformers. What was 
Reform Judaism after the turn of the century?* 


WHERE REFORM JEWS STOOD 


The new century ushered in few if any Reform innovations in religious 
practices; the older Reform way of life was maintained. As in the past the 
principle was honored that exotic practices which were seen as unsuited 
to the times were dropped; changes deemed necessary were made imme- 
diately; the authority for these changes lay in reason and in respect for the 
(American) amenities. The Reformers continued to reject animal 
sacrifices, resurrection, a personal Messiah, the return to Palestine; the 
United States is the messianic land. To keep husband, wife, and children 
together the family pew was adopted; separate seating was an unaccept- 
able Oriental custom; confirmation was to replace the bar mitzvah; there 
was to be no praying shawl, no head covering, no futile blowing of the 
shofar causing tittering; biblical laws of divorce and levirate marriage 
were ignored, proselytes were accepted without circumcision; services 
were held in the vernacular, not in Hebrew, for the vernacular is intelligi- 
ble, meaningful; the stress in the liturgy was always to be on the ethical. 
Reform deemphasized the gulf between Judaism and Christianity. 
Little effort was made to moderate the differences between Reform and 
Orthodoxy; it was difficult to bring the two closer together in their 
thinking and religious conduct. The liberals emphasized prophetic uni- 
versalism, not the particularism which separated the Jew from his neigh- 
bor. The Orthodox and the Conservatives believed in the halakah, the 
binding authority of traditional practice; the typical Reform layman did 
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not know what the word meant. The early twentieth century brought 
with it a massive wave of Slavic Jewish immigrants whose language, reli- 
gious services, and customary practices alarmed the Reformers and forced 
them even farther to the left. Fearful for their status in a Gentile world, 
most Reformers wanted to enlarge the gap between themselves and the 
newcomers. 

These Jewish religious leftists were very selective in their choice of 
teachings from the Bible and rabbinical literature. They were of course 
not unmindful that all Christians accepted the Old Testament. No Bible 
readers themselves, the Reformers nevertheless emphasized this book 
rather than post-biblical, rabbinical works because in their opinion it ac- 
centuated justice, peace, universal brotherhood, rather than numerous cer- 
emonial observances. There is no question that their attitude to custom 
and religious practice was most permissive yet they were careful not to 
veer too far to the left; they wanted to remain in touch with the total 
group, World Jewry. This is certainly one of the reasons why Kohler in- 
sisted that Reform was a natural evolutionary development in Judaism, a 
response to the demands of the modern world. First, said the Reformers, 
came biblical prophetism, then post-exilic Judaism, then the Pharisaic 
revolution, then the rabbinism of the Middle Ages, and finally Reform 
Judaism, the culmination of 3,000 years of religious development. Were 
Kohler and his generation deluding themselves when they said that they 
were in the main line of Jewish tradition? Did it in this resemble Pharisa- 
ism? Pharisaism too was a radical break with the past but it was careful to 
create the fiction that its roots reached back to the Wilderness, to the Sin- 
aitic revelation, and to the Mosaic code. Pharisaism paid allegiance to all 
that came before it. Classical Reform refused to accept the authority of its 
predecessors; it broke abruptly with them. It was and still is schismatic, 
but it glosses this over unhesitatingly, for folk ties are stronger than theo- 
logical and ceremonial differences.*° 

It is obvious that no liberal who wanted to be numbered among his 
people would admit that the Movement was schismatic, but because of 
the absence of any binding authority every Reformer tended to formulate 
his own theology and establish his own practice. Thus there were many 
differences, apparent anarchy. The leaders were embarrassed; they were 
torn between their insistence on freedom of conscience and their desire 
for uniformity. What are the “articles of faith” which most Reform Jews 
accepted, at least in a formal sense? There was always an unwritten creed, 
a belief in ethical unitarianism, communion with God through prayer, 
ongoing revelation, the perfectibility of men, reward and punishment, 
free will, repentance and atonement, immortality. As in earlier decades, 
the Reformers of the twentieth century laid no emphasis on the salvation 
of the individual soul through specific tenets and forms of conduct; they 
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were not interested in saving individuals for the world to come; they 
wanted to save society through justice and peace, through a messianic age 
to be ushered in by Jews, but until that age dawned they were determined 
to remain a separate spiritual brotherhood. Actually the Reformers of that 
generation had no real interest in theology; they were too busy tinkering 
with this best of all possible worlds. In 1912 the Central Conference de- 
cided to publish a comprehensive work on theology; it never appeared; it 
was too dangerous; acerbities were keenest where differences were least, 
so someone once said. The 1917 Minister’s Handbook speaks of the princi- 
ples of faith to be recited at confirmation but the manual discreetly forgot 
to record them. The reason that Reform never promulgated a formal 
creed was the fear that it might split the Movement; it would have 
damned the Reformers as a separate Jewish sect; this the rabbis did not 
want; a new theology meant a new religion; that was how Christianity 
started. 


WHERE THE TYPICAL (?) REFORM LAYMAN STOOD 


Reform theological and religious concepts were primarily subjects for rab- 
binical not lay discussion. What then of the laity? If it is possible to speak 
of a typical Reform layman what then did “Mr. Cohen” believe? When a 
Jew in Rome, Georgia, a judge, married a Gentile woman she made a 
public profession of faith after conversion. She said she believed in one 
God, no mediator, in immortality of the soul, the validity of the Bible, 
and the mission of the Jew to bring the truth to the nations of the world. 
She solemnly declared that she was ready to die as a martyr for Judaism. 
This statement of belief was very probably dictated not by the judge but 
by the rabbi who had come down from Chattanooga to perform the con- 
version and marriage ceremonies. What then did “Mr. Cohen,” the 
judge, believe? He believed in a beneficent deity, in a universal system of 
ethics, in the practice of a few favored ceremonies, particularly the recital 
of the Hebrew-Aramaic prayer for the dead. Every Jew had a different 
level of identification and of commitment but “Mr. Cohen” was always 
willing to acknowledge his responsibility for his fellow Jews wherever 
they dwelt.* 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 
ASPECTS OF AMERICAN JEWISH RELIGIOUS LIFE, 
1897-1920: PART I 


THE SYNOD IN THE UNITED STATES 


Rizs the need for unity in observance, America’s first Jewish reli- 
gious leaders, Leeser and Wise, both labored to create a national 
authoritative ecclesiastical body. From the 1840’s on every decade was to 
witness attempts to insure uniformity in religious practices, at least within 
the several Jewish denominations. Hope was held out that all American 
Jewish religionists could be subjected to some authority; there was talk 
even of a world synod—under American auspices, no doubt. The chrono- 
logical sequence of uniformity-seeking religious conferences and organi- 
zations is impressive. Wise called a group together in 1855 in Cleveland; 
four years later a congregational union, the Board of Delegates of Ameri- 
can Israelites was called into being; during the years 1869-1871 rabbinical 
assemblies met and talked in Philadelphia, Cleveland, New York, and 
Cincinnati. In 1873 the Union of American Hebrew Congregations fed- 
erated a substantial number of synagogs in the Midwest and South; in 
1885 the Reformers in Pittsburgh made a drive to lay down a common 
liberal platform and a year later the Orthodox reaction produced the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary Association. 

Talk of calling together an authoritative religious synod was heard 
more frequently in the decades of the 1880’s and the 1890's; the Reform- 
ers solved one of their problems by publishing a Union prayer book; the 
right-wing traditionalists founded the Union of Orthodox Congregations 
in order to achieve a degree of unity. But every attempt to create a reli- 
gious body with authority to legislate failed; organizations were estab- 
lished but they were devoid of power; the Jews would not compromise 
their religious autonomy. In 1899 the enterprising American Hebrew col- 
lected opinions on the need for a synod. Practically all the respondents re- 
jected the suggestion. Rabbi Mendola de Sola of Montreal was one of the 
few symposium contributors who favored such a gathering. He thought 
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the Zionist world conference might even develop into a Jewish parlia- 
ment.! 

The American Hebrew symposium probably induced the Reform rabbis 
to review the synod proposals. From 1900 to 1906 the issue, synod or no 
synod, became actuel for them. Enelow read a paper that incited consider- 
able discussion. Some Reformers believed that a synod would help resolve 
the problems of theological differences, Sabbath observance, the permissi- 
bility of cremation, the reception of proselytes, intermarriage. The syno- 
dal scope became enlarged; religious issues were no longer paramount. 
The killings at Kishinev were traumatic; the Jewish people had to be 
helped. A national authoritative body was needed to deal with all prob- 
lems of all Jews both here and abroad. There was a general dissatisfaction 
with the B’nai B’rith and the Board of Delegates on Civil and Religious 
Rights. They were deemed impotent. In 1905 when hundreds of Jews 
began to perish in the massive Russian riots the Central Conference pub- 
lished a source book recounting the efforts since the 1840’s to summon a 
synod, to create national religious organizations in the United States and 
Germany. This was Views on the Synod. 

The drive toward unity, centralization of authority, intensified dur- 
ing the year of crisis, 1905. The alarmed East European masses here, con- 
cerned for their kin, reached out for effective representation and help. 
The Reform rabbis shifted their emphasis from calling for a religion-cen- 
tered denominational synod to a larger representative organization that 
would adequately cope with American and foreign problems. And while 
the Conference was talking of a Central Jewish Association during the 
early months of 1906 the New York establishment stole a march on the 
rabbis and proceeded to fashion a new national organization, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, that wisely divorced itself from all religious is- 
sues. Of the almost sixty members in this new national body, five were 
rabbis, representing the three denominations. Two of those rabbinical 
leaders of the Conference who had sponsored the Central Jewish Associa- 
tion were put on the American Jewish Committee. For practical purposes 
this was the end of the Reform call for a synod, a Reform legislative body 
of laymen and clergy; the rabbis had no money, no personnel and it is 
very questionable whether any denominational body would have been 
able to sponsor an effective overall national association. 

However the drive for unity, uniformity, denominationally or na- 
tionally, did not die in 1906 with the birth of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. The push for religious and folk consolidation grew with increas- 
ing intensity as the years passed and new problems and crises confronted 
American Jewry. In 1913 the Conservatives were finally able to put to- 
gether their United Synagogue. At the outbreak of World War I Reform 
rabbinical leaders, unhappy with the American Jewish Committee be- 
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cause of its lay domination and its oligarchic structure, talked once again 
of an overall national association, not of elite individuals but of represent- 
ative organizations. They hoped to participate in the making of peace on 
behalf of disadvantaged East European Jewry. These proposals of Rabbis 
Gries of Cleveland and Philipson of Cincinnati aroused no national inter- 
est; the country’s immigrant Jews had already taken action. By 1915 an 
American Jewish Congress was established to secure Jewish rights in Pal- 
estine and equal if not minority rights for Jews in the Slavic lands. In 
these efforts the American Jewish Congress was not without a measure 
of success. The Congress enjoyed widespread grass roots support; it did 
not interest itself in the religious problems of American Jewry; that was 
not within its jurisdiction. The tragedy of Europe outweighed all other 
considerations.” 


THE ULTIMATE REASON FOR THE DRIVE FOR A SYNOD 


It bears repetition: Why a synod? The gap between the Orthodoxy of the 
East Europeans and the non-Orthodoxy of the Central Europeans and na- 
tives stimulated many of the latter to attempt to determine where they 
stood religiously. Because of the threats of religious anarchy, defections to 
Ethical Culture and Christian Science, and disregard of the Sabbath, the 
Reformers wanted to establish religious standards. Alarmed by the Slavic 
masses with their disparate way of life the Reformers may have thought it 
necessary to present a common front. There was an unwitting drive by 
some liberals for authority, stability, a Reform halakah, albeit a flexible 
one. Yet the Reformers and the Orthodox too could never divorce them- 
selves from an ever present ambivalence. They wanted to consolidate 
themselves denominationally but were equally set on affirming their 
identification with all other Jews. Very few made any distinction between 
religious goals and their hope for the physical survival of the people. 
Many if not most American Jewish organizations throughout the nine- 
teenth century held firmly to this basic concept: save Judaism, save it my 
way, but save Jews first, unite them. 

The Board of Delegates of American Israelites was an Orthodox asso- 
ciation; the Union of American Hebrew Congregations was primarily a 
Reform agency but both made religion secondary. Cohesion at any price? 
Well, almost! Despite its apparent parochial character the synodal move- 
ment reflected a desire for close cooperation of all the Jewish denomina- 
tions, of a desire even for international ties. It was always reaching out. 
The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America (1908) at- 
tained at least a semblance of religious unity; American Jewry never did. 
Though the Reformers never succeeded in effecting a synod the root mo- 
tivation behind their hopes, religious liaison with all Jews, folk unity, de- 
nominational conformity, never died. Whatever the form it might take, 
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religious, secular, or a combination of both, Jews here were constantly 
looking for union, togetherness. Since “community” on a common reli- 
gious platform was impossible to attain, Jewry settled for the next best, an 
overall defense organization, but even here the unity of action sought was 
never achieved. To meet the crisis in Russia the American Jewish Com- 
mittee was established but even it failed to meet the need or the desire for 
one overall Jewish civic protection agency. It merely added a new associa- 
tion to the two already in existence. It did reflect the attempt of the East, 
where the masses and the money were to be found, to emancipate itself 
from the West, from the Union in Cincinnati and the B’nai B’rith in 
Chicago. It documented the shift in power to where power lay, in the 
East. By 1906 it had succeeded in redressing the balance in American 


Jewry.’ 
WHY THE SYNOD FAILED 


The immediate aim of any proposed synod was religious conformity, a 
goal never reached by any of the denominations despite all appearances to 
the contrary. All groups shared a common aversion to any action that 
threatened religious self-determination. Most Reformers believed that a 
synod was medieval in its character, that it would stifle freedom of 
thought, that it would split Jews into sects. They finally recognized that 
decline in observance was due not to lack of organization and programs 
but to the seductions of modern critical thought. The Conservatives and 
Orthodox had this advantage; they could always console themselves that 
faced with the enticements of modern civilization they could fall back on 
the injunctions of the halakah: thus saith the Lord (or the rabbis)! Re- 
form, faced with the antinomy of complete religious freedom for the in- 
dividual and the alluring promise of conformity as the answer to anarchy, 
opted for rejection of religious authority. But as early as 1899 Max Hel- 
ler, the New Orleans rabbi, intimated that the liberals actually had all the 
authority they needed; that power lay in the common agreement on prac- 
tice heralded constantly in pulpits and press. There was a consensus and 
consensus is authority.’ 


ANTI-DEFAMATION AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


One of the prospective uses of a synod was that it would help Jews cope 
with the problems that constantly challenged them. Since they tended to 
make little distinction between the religious and the secular almost any- 
thing that affected the individual Jew was in the province of the religious. 
Whether religionists or secularists all Jews were sensitive to anti-Jewish 
prejudice, real or imaginary (Gentiles lumped all Jews together). Defense 
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was every man’s business, but the Reformers assumed responsibility; of all 
Jews they were the most insecure. The Conservatives and the Orthodox, 
immigrants for the most part, were not as well organized as the natives 
and the “Germans,” not as articulate, not as influential, and perhaps, less 
sensitive. Protection against hostile encroachments was the job of the 
well-established national agencies, the Board of Delegates on Civil and 
Religious Rights, the B’nai B’rith, the American Jewish Committee, but 
the rabbis in the Central Conference faced with immediate problems in 
their hometown communities felt called upon to address themselves to 
any threat to their status as Jews. The congregations and their religious 
leaders were sensitive to any infringements on their rights and immuni- 
ties as American citizens; their well-being was at stake. Until the rise of 
the Anti-Defamation League (1913) the Central Conference was active in 
protesting ridicule of the Jew and the publication of “Hebrew” joke 
books. Though it was not its major concern the Central Conference 
worked with the Orthodox and the Conservatives when legislation 
threatened shehitah, the ritual slaughter of animals. Ever alert to viola- 
tions of their rights, the rabbis, in 1904, authorized a Committee on 
Church and State. 

The Jews watched the public schools where their children were con- 
stantly exposed to mind control. In the early years of the new century the 
rabbis set out to stop the singing of Christian hymns in the classes; they 
opposed Bible (New Testament!) readings and the use of textbooks with 
anti-Jewish content. Though defeated more often than not they sought to 
hinder the churches which, unwittingly at least, were determined to Pro- 
testantize the public schools. The Jews wanted to protect their young. It 
was immaterial to them that the Protestant strategy was not directed pri- 
marily against the Jews but the Catholics; the public system of instruction 
was to become a Protestant weapon to hold the parochial schools in 
check. In their church-state campaigns the rabbis were not without occa- 
sional successes. The Jewish clergymen in Mississippi succeeded in induc- 
ing the legislators to withdraw a bill making Bible reading compulsory. 
In their insistence on rearing a wall between the church and the state 
most rabbis were not absolute libertarians. They, too, wanted exemptions, 
courtesies for clergy. There was one exception, Moses P. Jacobson; he 
wanted to tax church property and abolish all governmental chaplaincies. 

All Jews resented the blue laws; they harmed the Jews who sus- 
pected, probably not without reason, that they were touched by anti- 
Jewish bias. Sabbath-observing attorneys who lost two days in every 
seven, Saturday and Sunday, were consoled by Louis Marshall. He told a 
young lawyer he would be able to survive even if he refrained from work- 
ing on the Sabbath and cited the example of eminent practitioners like 
Judge Myer S. Isaacs and Adolph L. Sanger. In 1905 the Union of Ameri- 
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can Hebrew Congregations appealed to the authorities in the big cities 
where immigrant children, men, and women, were beaten and even mur- 
dered. The national Jewish lay organizations passed resolutions condemn- 
ing the persecution of their coreligionists in Russia, Poland, Rumania, 
and Palestine; they protested the Russian refusal to honor American pass- 
ports presented by American Jews; they raised their voices against an illit- 
eracy bill which was bound to affect Jews even though refugees for con- 
science were exempted from its provisions. The rabbis pointed out the 
injustice of the anti-Jewish Polish boycott; even American Jews were 
hurt, for the boycott was extended to this country by Polish immigrants; 
they refused to patronize American Jewish shopkeepers. More significant 
were the local civic defense efforts of rabbis like a Philipson in Cincinnati 
or a Krauskopf in Philadelphia. They were highly respected. Prior to the 
rise of the Community Relations Committees in the 1930’s it was often 
the local Jewish minister who performed notable service in rousing the 
public against the more blatant forms of prejudice.’ 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY: RELATIONSHIPS 


Gentile prejudices against Jews were manifested on various levels. Social 
gospel liberals read German Christian works which solemnly announced 
that Judaism had been superseded by the new Christian religion of love; 
obviously then Judaism had outlived its usefulness; if it had been a truly 
noble faith there would have been no need for Jesus. Hostility to the Jew 
reflected in the gospels influenced Christians profoundly; this was inevita- 
ble. It was the job of the articulate rabbi in the towns and cities to defend 
Judaism and this is a task to which many addressed themselves. The ra- 
tionalist Krauskopf was sharply critical of the miracles and myths asso- 
ciated with the birth and career of Jesus. Summarily he rejected the 
Christian contention that Jesus died to save mankind. The rabbis deplored 
Christian passion plays which depicted the Jew as the eternal deicide. 

The rabbis knew that Christianity was a Jewish sect, that much of its 
ethics was rabbinic in origin; as realists they knew that it was imperative 
that Jews learn to live with their Christian neighbors. Never forgetting 
that numerically they were but an inconsequential part of the body poli- 
tic, they were eager to foster close relations with their non-Jewish neigh- 
bors. Mrs. Sadie Kirsch, president of Richmond’s Beth Ahabah Ladies 
Auxiliary, sold doughnuts on the street during a Salvation Army Drive. 
The Central Conference passed a resolution attacking the Turks for the 
murder of Armenian Christians. Many liberal Christians acknowledged 
their kinship with the Reformers knowing that they had much in com- 
mon. Charles F. Aked of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church of New York 
(1908) wanted a Jewish millionaire to build a cathedral and a Christian to 
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endow it; it was to be a sanctuary where all men and women could wor- 
ship together. Most liberals, Jews or Christians, were more realistic than 
Aked; they nursed no visionary hopes of the speedy coming of a messianic 
age.® 

Frightened, probably, by the specter of Catholic growth, even some 
of the more conservative Protestants were inclined to work with Jews; 
the latter were always willing to cooperate. Ever since the 1890’s various 
state and national interfaith associations had asked the Jews to join with 
them; with the new century People’s Churches were established in the 
larger towns where creedal differences were ignored and Jews were wel- 
comed. The New York State Conference of Religions prepared a book of 
common worship in 1900 and invited Rabbi Gustav Gottheil to help edit 
it. In Rochester, the social justice devotee Rabbi Horace Wolf held a pub- 
lic dialogue with a local Baptist minister. The Christian spoke about the 
Old Testament; the Jew about the New Testament; their common subject 
was, The Great Agreements of Judaism and Christianity. Hundreds were 
turned away; there was no room for them. The rabbis of that generation, 
of that blissful dawn, gloried in their ecumenical dreams. Christians and 
Jews opened their churches and synagogs to each other after destructive 
fires; the Protestant Episcopalians meeting in national assembly in Rich- 
mond asked a rabbi to address them. Christians made liberal gifts to new 
Jewish sanctuaries. The activities of Philipson are quite typical. He spoke 
in private Christian schools, in colleges and churches; he addressed non- 
Jewish audiences on the life and work of Jesus, exchanged views with the 
students at the Meadville Unitarian theological seminary, and lectured in 
Cincinnati’s YMCA on the prophets of Israel. On Christmas eve, 1905, 
Maurice Feuerlicht of Indianapolis invited the Chinese ambassador to 
speak in his pulpit. After the talk the rabbi presented him with a gift of 
Graetz’s multivolume History of the Jews. On it was inscribed: “From a 
Congregation of Jews to a Buddhist on a Christian holy day.”’ 

Continuing a time-honored tradition, Protestant churches, evangeli- 
cal, too, asked rabbis to speak in their sanctuaries. Jewish congregations 
frequently asked Christian ministers to come and help dedicate their 
houses of worship. Joint Thanksgiving Day services with Protestants 
were common in the new century. In 1899 Jews, Presbyterians, Method- 
ists, and Baptists joined together in Montgomery in prayer; this in the Bi- 
ble belt of the Deep South. Occasionally the communion of love came 
undone. In Cincinnati, after the churches had agreed on a common 
Thanksgiving service, the evangelicals withdrew, annoyed that the Jews 
were campaigning against the singing of Christian hymns in the public 
schools. If the Jews don’t like it here let them go somewhere else, said a 
Christian minister; this is a Christian country. For Christians interfaith 
activity connoted attending Jewish services or inviting Jews to worship 
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with them. In neither case was there any conversionist intent. Liberals 
among them were willing to acknowledge, tacitly at least, that Judaism 
was, is, a living universal faith. For Jews interfaith relationships involved 
amicable religious discussions on their differences and their agreements; 
above all for the Jew they implied a radical reevaluation of the place of Je- 
sus. The historicocritical study of Jesus as a man, not God, was devoid of 
any hostility to Christianity’s central figure. The educated and cultured 
American Jew was able to view the historical and mythical Jesus without 
antipathy. Actually most of them were not interested in him; those who 
discussed his teachings acknowledged him to have been a Jew. Young 
Israel, the Sabbath School paper, told its youthful readers that Jesus was no 
God; it was sinful therefore to sing hymns to him or to celebrate his 
birthday, as if he were Deity. However, the youngsters were told that he 
was a great man. 

There was hardly a Reform rabbi who did not at some time preach on 
Jesus. Some said his teachings were common to the Jews of his day, that 
he taught nothing new, that he was not an important figure in the history 
of his people. Others pointed out that the gospel picture of him is that of 
an ideal Jew even though it is almost impossible to portray the man as he 
really was. There were some who insisted that he was a rabbi, a great eth- 
ical teacher who still had something to teach modern day Jewry. Stephen 
S. Wise and Richard Gottheil hoped that the Sabbath schools would look 
upon him as a Jewish prophet and study what he had to say. For Enelow, 
Jesus was the most fascinating figure in history; the Jew cannot help but 
glory in what he has meant to the world. All this recognition, this adula- 
tion, was deeply resented by the Slavic immigrant masses. For them Jesus 
was the quintessential symbol of a religion that had butchered their par- 
ents, their children, their kin, and had driven them into exile.® 


INTERMARRIAGE 


The objective or sympathetic attitude of some Jews toward Jesus was not 
an assimilatory gesture. When Jews intermarried it was rarely because of 
devotion to Jesus or attachment to Christianity. Most intermarriages took 
place for purely personal reasons; the prime motivation was romantic 
love. Most Jewish leaders opposed intermarriage at least in principle. 
Even the radical rabbis of the nineteenth century refused to go along with 
out-marriages: Samuel Hirsch seems to have been one of the very few ex- 
ceptions. Einhorn and Kohler were opposed; Krauskopf vacillated but 
finally decided against such marriages on social grounds; intermarriage in- 
creased the difficulties of achieving a successful marriage. His views were 
also shared by the radical California layman Harris Weinstock; more hap- 
piness could be hoped for if one married within the faith. In 1909 the 
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Central Conference passed a resolution which declared that Judaism pro- 
hibited such unions in order to preserve the integrity of the religion. One 
suspects that many rabbis voted for this resolution in order to ward off the 
pleas of distraught parents who besought their spiritual leader to officiate 
at a mixed marriage; that made it more Jewish. This 1909 resolution 
helped many a rabbi to bolster his refusals to participate in a marriage if 
both parties were not Jewish. Puzzling is the fact that though the final 
vote on this very controversial subject stood at forty-two to two, ninety- 
seven rabbis had been in attendance. Did many keep silent or did the men 
go home early for reasons of their own? Leftist rabbis who were inclined 
to be permissive in the area of mixed marriages were compelled to move 
with caution; many of their congregants deeply resented such marriages. 

In 1912 seven rabbis admitted that they performed intermarriages; 
this was only a small percentage of the members of the Conference. Two 
or three others said that they too would marry mixed couples in excep- 
tional circumstances. In all probability several others officiated but were 
afraid to admit it. That same year the rabbis denied that intermarriage was 
on the increase but there is no doubt that it had been a matter of concern 
for years; the number marrying out was constantly increasing. Still the 
percentage of exogamous unions was very small compared to that of the 
years following World War II. Jews in the small towns found it difficult 
to avoid mixed marriages; in the North, Jewish men married Gentile 
girls; in the South, Jewish girls married Gentile men. The reason in both 
areas was the same; the Jewish men and women married out because often 
they had little or no choice; there was a shortage of acceptable mates. In 
theological terms the rabbinical rationalization for the refusal to officiate 
at a intermarriage was the imperative to implement the Jewish Mission. 
The Jew must survive qua Jew in order to rescue mankind morally, ethi- 
cally, spiritually. A more compelling motivation is the fact that Jews 
nursed very strong in-group loyalties; they were proud of their past and 
determined to survive.’ 


PROSELYTES AND CIRCUMCISION 


Most Jews offered a strenuous objection to intermarriage but many par- 
ents were reconciled when there was a conversion, hoping that the grand- 
children would be salvaged. Going along with this line of thought many 
rabbis made conversion little more than a formality; circumcision was not 
demanded; very little study was required; all that was asked was a simple 
avowal of ethical monotheism and a promise to remain loyal to the new 
faith. Jews had little interest in making converts; they suspected the sin- 
cerity of the proselytes. When no marriage was envisaged by the Gentile 
who petitioned for admission into the Jewish community the rabbi 
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tended to shunt him off to the Unitarians. As Emil G. Hirsch wrote to 
Edward N. Calisch: “We are liberal until a non-Jew believes us to be in 
earnest.”!° 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


One of the major concerns of Judaism, the religion, was charity but by 
1920 much, if not most social-welfare work was carried on by secular or- 
ganizations and trained personnel, not by the synagog. Charity was no 
longer a congregational or rabbinical obligation except among the Ortho- 
dox where a leader like Bernard Levinthal was ready to offer help and 
hospitality to those in need. The one notable exception to this rule among 
the Reformers was Stephen S. Wise whose Free Synagogue, as it has been 
pointed out, carried on a program of social welfare in New York City. 
On special occasions, as in World War I, synagogs throughout the coun- 
try were thrown open to the men in the armed forces; they were offered 
food and entertainment, as well as the opportunity to worship. 

Fearful lest New York’s ghetto Jews, packed into one square mile, 
might turn to crime, the Union of American Hebrew Congregations in 
1903 endorsed the dispersal work of the Industrial Removal Office. 
Though undertaking no actual programs itself the Central Conference 
was very much interested in social-welfare work. It urged rival national 
organizations engaged in overseas relief to unite and thus improve their 
help for impoverished Jews in the European war zones. Here in this 
country the Conference did not find it necessary to work with Jewish al- 
coholics; obviously it felt that there was no problem on that score, but it 
did denounce those Jews who were in the white slave traffic. Very much 
worried by the increase in the number of Jewish criminals in 1907 it es- 
tablished a Committee on Dependents, Defectives, and Delinquents 
which functioned for several years. Trying to rehabilitate those already 
behind bars, it asked the rabbis to visit the prisons to set up religious serv- 
ices, to offer counsel, and to make sure that the men were accorded the re- 
ligious courtesies to which they were entitled. Atlanta Jews did good 
work in the federal penitentiary, opening a Sabbath school and holding 
daily services for the inmates. When the warden in 1914 attempted to 
stop them they went over his head and appealed successfully to the attor- 
ney general. Ultimately the government itself provided the Jewish pris- 
oners with a chaplain of their own. Whether this type of social service 
was helpful cannot be determined. It was certainly not harmful." 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE 


What turned the rabbi to social justice? By the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century a number of Reform ministers, emancipated from charita- 
tive chores, enlarged and broadened their social vision. The goal of these 
men was not only to help all those who had difficulty in coping with the 
new industrial civilization but to create a better world for all people in all 
lands. This was their conception of social justice. What influences moved 
the rabbis to this ideal? Biblical and rabbinical ethics were paramount. 
Many were ready to declare that there could be no religion without good 
deeds. This was sound Jewish tradition and practice and it fitted in well 
with current American thinking. The years from the 1890’s to World 
War I were years of protest against social ills, a period of ferment, social- 
ism, populism, of muckraking. This was the Progressive Age when many 
Americans were at least conscious of political, economic, and social goals 
that might well further democracy and the well-being of the masses. 

The strongest, most direct influence on the Reform rabbis was the 
Protestant social gospel. Leaning on the Jesus of the evangels, Protestant 
idealists set out to build a kingdom of heaven here on earth; the church 
had a responsibility to society. Individual Christian liberals going back to 
the sources from which Jesus drew, emphasized the humanitarian so- 
cially-directed teachings of the Hebrew prophets. One of these was Pro- 
fessor Edward C. Baldwin of the University of Illinois, author of Our 
Modern Debt to Israel (1913). He is the man who influenced Rabbi Benja- 
min (Big Ben) M. Frankel to build the Hillel Movement. Drawing their 
inspiration from the writings of the ancient prophets the rabbis envisaged 
the same goals as the preachers of the social gospel. By 1908 the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church and the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America had embraced a social creed that was written to counter 
indifference to organized religion and to win the loyalty of cultured liber- 
als.!? 


JEWS AND THE SOCIAL JUSTICE MOVEMENT, 
1890’S-1910 


The Jews were not pioneers in the fight for social justice but neither were 
they altogether newcomers. Jewish laymen, men of business and affairs, 
labored as civic reformers; in the 1870’s they were very active in the effort 
to expose the Tweed Ring. There were always Jews in the larger cities 
who fought corruption in government. Though interest among the rabbis 
in the new social justice movement did not begin to manifest itself till the 
early 1900’s there were at least three distinguished pioneers, Emil G. 
Hirsch, Joseph Krauskopf, and Henry Berkowitz. What did these few pi- 
oneers of the 1850’s want? They wished to help organize labor, they 
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wanted a six-day work week, elimination of the sweatshop, an improved 
penal system, and suffrage for women. They were conscious of the evils 
of imperialism, of the obligation of the affluent to provide for the under- 
privileged; property is to be held for the good of all. Fully aware of the 
horrors of lynching, rabbis and laymen made an effort to help the Ne- 
groes. Abraham Joseph Messing of Montgomery delivered a commence- 
ment address at Booker T. Washington’s Tuskegee Institute but he found 
it necessary first to secure permission from his board (1905).'? 

The social justice interests of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations were minimal; as a body it represented typical American busi- 
nessmen. It did, however, come out in favor of a Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Arbitration with authority to police its decisions (1898). 
Walter Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis (1907) was not 
without its influence on the younger men in the rabbinate. The Central 
Conference evinced an interest in the peace movement and in 1908 
voiced its disapproval of child labor. By 1909 it turned its attention to the 
Jewish blue-collar workers but this interest was not economic or social; it 
was religious; the rabbis were concerned to bring the Jewish workingman 
into the synagog. Samuel Gompers of the American Federation of Labor 
had told them the church (read synagog), allied to capitalism, was no 
friend of the laborer. The Conference now talked of bringing the prob- 
lems of industrial society to the attention of the students at the Cincinnati 
seminary, of the need for a democratic synagog open even to those of 
modest means. The synagog must stand for the unity of all men. But even 
as late as 1909 it was a measure of the limited understanding of this prob- 
lem that social justice lay within the province of the Committee on the 
Instruction of the Blind, Deaf-Mutes, etc.'* 


THE RABBIS AND THE SOCIAL JUSTICE MOVEMENT, 
1911-1920 


By 1911 the Conference had begun to manifest a greater interest in social 
and industrial reform. The economic liberals among the rabbis—there 
were some—believed that social justice was one of the cornerstones of 
Reform Judaism. It is difficult to determine why the Conference was now 
ready to do something. Was it influenced by the gallant struggles and mi- 
nor successes of the Jewish men and women in the garment industry? 
Had labor become respectable? Much more probable is the conclusion 
that after a lag of three years the impact of the economic proposals of the 
Federal Council of Churches was only now being felt by the Conference. 
If social justice programs were kosher for conservative Christians then 
surely the Jews, too, could go along. This was an argument that might 
well appease synagogal presidents to whom liberal economic notions 
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were unacceptable. From 1911 on a series of committees and commissions 
was established in the Conference. Often they overlapped; sometimes 
two were appointed at the same time; one might even fail to make a re- 
port. The Conference was feeling its way. There was an increasing sym- 
pathy for labor, a desire to recruit the Jewish workingmen for the syna- 
gog, an appeal to young immigrant Jews to go into social work, the 
admonition to document one’s Jewishness by furthering justice between 
every man and his neighbor. None of these proposals was original; all had 
been borrowed from the Protestants. The Conference was not radical; 
when war broke out in 1917 it refused to support conscientious objectors 
who opposed military service. 

In 1918 the rabbi of Rochester, Horace Wolf, was the chairman of 
the Committee on Synagogue and Industrial Relations. By that time he 
had already served on earlier committees and had demonstrated his com- 
plete devotion to the cause of social justice. Unlike his predecessor in the 
pulpit, Landsberg, Wolf was sympathetic to the immigrants many of 
whom worked in the local garment factories; he made a special effort to 
enroll their children in his Sabbath school. In 1918 in imitation of 
Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points Peace Plan Wolf's committee for- 
mulated a program of its own. Its list of recommendations included: the 
right of labor to organize and to bargain collectively, a minimum wage, 
the eight-hour-day, mediation and arbitration, industrial, health, and un- 
employment insurance, old age pensions, workmen’s compensation, a 
sanitary hygienic working environment, housing reform, employment 
bureaus, special provisions for women in industry, mothers’ pensions, 
uniform marriage and divorce laws, equal rights for women in the syna- 
gog, care for defectives, minimal congregational membership fees for the 
poor, freedom of speech and assembly even for Communists, release of 
political prisoners, and vigorous repression of lynching. Emphasizing an 
aspect of trade union policy that was peculiarly Jewish the rabbis asked 
for closer cooperation between labor and management; employers too 
have rights which must be respected. In their home towns rabbis had been 
serving as arbitrators in industrial disputes for decades. Philipson once de- 
cided in favor of the workers in a building-trades dispute which he was 
arbitrating. The employers rejecting his decision sent him a check as a 
placatory gesture. He returned it. 


SOME COMMENTS ON THE JEW AND THE 
SOCIAL JUSTICE MOVEMENT 


Prior to the second decade of the twentieth century, so it would seem, 
there were fewer than a dozen rabbis who were actively preaching the 
gospel of social justice. Though the recent immigrants were the manifest 
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victims of social injustice their European-born rabbis were not equipped 
to help them. They were talmudic disputants, not social reformers; nor 
were the non-Marxist Jewish masses concerned with saving the world; 
they were content if they could but save themselves economically. 
Though there was more interest in social change in the second decade of 
the new century the number of activists among the Reform rabbis was not 
impressive. This was even more true among the laymen, Reform and Or- 
thodox; most of them were born abroad or were sons of immigrants. The 
synagog and temple members were middle-class shopkeepers; there was 
no poverty on a large scale, no impetus to storm the bastions of economic 
privilege. America had given them at best the chance to reach out for 
riches; they did enjoy political privileges; as far as they were concerned 
this was social justice. God forbid that they should rush in to criticize; for 
them America was very precious. When there was talk about social justice 
among the Reform clergy much of it was only wishful thinking. Wolf's 
recommendations were blandly referred back to the Executive Board of 
the Central Conference; in other words they were buried. In 1915, in a 
critique, the forthright Max Heller said that the Conference had made no 
indictments of existing wrongs, given no guiding principles; as for him- 
self he was not interested in homiletic statements. 

Heller’s arraignment of his colleagues would not have been justified a 
few years later. A growing number of young rabbis wanted more than 
generalizations. Yet the Conference as a body could do little; the rabbis 
were weighed down by the daily business of the ministry; their laymen 
were not in sympathy with the social justice recommendations. In the 
eyes of the men who sat in the pews all these new demands smacked of 
socialism. Like the churches, the synagogs looked askance at organized 
labor which they associated with violence; the apprehensive Jewish mer- 
chants wanted low visibility; they shied away from these new social goals. 
Through the Federal Council of Churches the Protestant church at least 
confronted the socioeconomic challenges of that day; the Catholic hier- 
archy in this country was also coming to grips with the problems of the 
social order and in so doing incurred the wrath of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers which protested to Cardinal Gibbons. The Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations was exceedingly cautious; it passed 
no important social action resolution for decades. Individual Jewish syna- 
gogal worthies could bare their fangs when confronted with “radicalism.” 

When in 1909 Stephen S. Wise reproached his colleagues for failing 
to help the workers some of the rabbis answered that they could do noth- 
ing; they did not have a free pulpit. Obviously the Jewish labor unions 
and their sympathizers were vitally interested in social justice; they had 
everything to gain. They refused to work with the synagog; the antago- 
nisms were mutual. Yet it would be wrong to say that the social justice 
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movement was entirely without effect on the Reformers prior to 1920. A 
few laymen were indoctrinated; some of them were to become active in 
the movement in later decades; the youngsters, idealistic, were open to 
universalist, humanitarian appeals. Is it too much to say that from 1918 
on the official pronouncements of the Conference may have had some 
impact on the larger general forces of public opinion? Certainly the rabbis 
assembled annually in the Conference listened carefully to their col- 
leagues who served on the social justice committee and, it would seem, 
began to sense the socioeconomic needs and problems of all workers.'* 


THE JEWISH MISSION 


Social justice, the social gospel, is a conception operating on two levels; 
on its lower level it seeks to improve working and living conditions for 
the underprivileged masses; on its higher level it aspired to salvage uni- 
versal society morally and ethically. Reform Judaism, thinking reli- 
giously, called this latter hope, which it also cherished, the Mission of Is- 
rael. In its “Mission,” Reform, too, operated on two levels. On the lower 
level it sought to aid the disadvantaged Jews in the United States, immi- 
grants primarily. It wished to help them religiously, charitably, and edu- 
cationally, emphasizing always the importance of acculturation. The Re- 
formers and the native Orthodox began to assist needy East Europeans in 
the 1870’s when they first came here in larger numbers. Some of the 
older settlers wanted to reject them; their counsels did not prevail. The 
leaders of the established communities reached out a helping hand to the 
newcomers because they were struggling fellow Jews. The numerous 
welfare institutions that rose in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
were directed primarily toward the incoming aliens. The Temple Emanu- 
El brotherhood went down to the East Side in search of its brethren. 

After the turn of the century the Union and the Central Conference 
realized that man does not live by bread alone. They stopped emphasizing 
circuit work in the scattered towns and, if only briefly, made an effort to 
reach the ghetto masses, spiritually. The Central Conference talked of 
producing tracts in Yiddish; it thought even of winning over the humble 
Sephardic newcomers from the Levant who had only recently begun to 
emigrate. On the High Holy Days many of the younger East Europeans 
in the crowded quarters of the core city did wander into the People’s Syn- 
agogues, if only out of curiosity, but the Orthodox rabbis carried on a 
campaign against these heretical proselytizers. They were accused of 
being conversionists, intent on destroying Jewish families. These Reform 
home missions failed. Theologically, culturally, the Reformers were 
closer to Unitarians, Ethical Culturists, than they were to their coreli- 
gionists who had only yesterday clambered out of steerage. The religious 
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rapprochement between the two groups was a failure; the gap between 
them was still unbridgeable."” 

The half-hearted effort to recruit the Slavic Jews religiously and give 
them economic aid was but one phase of the Jewish Mission; really a neg- 
ligible one. On a higher level the Reformer like the social gospel Protes- 
tant announced that he was called upon to save society at large, the world 
if you will. It was his job to further humanity morally, religiously, to 
usher in the Kingdom of Heaven here on earth. Apparently the leaders 
treated this visionary hope seriously; every liberal American rabbi talked 
about the Mission. Though in its origin the concept is biblical it was 
probably strengthened here by Protestant missionizing, American na- 
tional optimism, and spiritual imperialism. As far back as 1885, the year 
of the Pittsburgh Platform with its emphasis on the Jewish Mission, Jo- 
siah Strong, a Congregational clergyman, challenged America to bring 
the blessings of political liberty and Christianity to the whole world. This 
belief that the United States had the mission to raise all the world to its 
own high level was shared by Theodore Roosevelt and other notable 
Americans in the early twentieth century. 

In a limited religious sense the social gospel is a Christian version of 
the Jewish Mission. The Mission is the belief that God has providentially 
scattered the Jews throughout the world in order that they might work 
for the unification of all mankind. They are to help establish the final uni- 
versal religion, one based on justice and peace. This aspiration to pave the 
way for a messianic age is as old as the prophets and the later rabbis. The 
Orthodox prayer book is replete with references of a broad universalist 
nature; this hope for the flowering of an enlightened humanity is found 
in nearly all the Reform Jewish religious platforms of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries both here and in Germany. Schechter poked fun at 
the Reformers and their Mission; they had no missionaries and could 
point to no achievement, yet he too wrote that it was the job of the Jew 
to hasten the coming of God’s kingdom here among men. In 1890 Cyrus 
Adler had said: It is the mission of the Jew “to teach mankind the exist- 
ence of one God, the duty of right living, and of forbearance towards all 
men.” On the cornerstone of a present-day Philadelphia Conservative 
synagog the following phrase from the Orthodox prayer book is chiseled: 
“To help perfect the world under the kingdom of the Almighty.” Many 
Orthodox and Conservative intellectuals did not, could not, object to the 
spiritual prospect inherent in the Mission of Israel; they did resent the 
implied rejection of the Return to the Promised Land, making the Exile a 
virtue. '® 

In one form or another Judaism would one day become the world’s 
religion, so the Reformers preached. But if this messianic dream was to 
become reality the Jew had to work for it; he was to protest all wrongs, 
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strive for that which was good; every Jew was to be a shining exemplar 
making for righteousness. Jews were to work with the nations, not to cre- 
ate a nation of their own. Only rarely did an individual call for a mission- 
ary campaign among the Gentiles as did the Central Conference president 
in 1901. His suggestion was quickly frowned upon by his colleagues; they 
did not want to be taken too literally; proselytization, they hastened to 
point out, was foreign to the Jewish spirit. Ideologically the Mission idea 
played an important role in Reform; it appears frequently in the Central 
Conference presidential addresses; little as converts to Judaism were re- 
quired to avow, they did have to declare solemnly that they would seek to 
further Israel’s Mission. Was the word “Mission” only a pulpit phrase as 
Felsenthal called it? Did the Reformers really believe that they were 
called upon to save society? They talked as if they did; they were certainly 
convinced of the superiority of their teachings. Down deep, very deep, 
the Mission ideal was rooted in apologetics; refusing to assimilate, the 
Jew justified his separateness by insisting that God had enjoined the Jew- 
ish people to maintain their distinctiveness in order to speed the coming 
of the new day." 


AMERICAN JEWRY’S ZIONIST PROBLEMS 


In still another sense the Mission concept was for some a rationalization, 
this time for “sin.” The “guilt-ridden” Western Jew was at ease in the 
Diaspora, enjoying its comforts, remembering Jerusalem only in his pray- 
ers and in his charities. There were others who took the words of the 
Psalmist seriously: “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget 
her cunning” (Psalm, 137:5). These Jews who believed that the Western 
world would never accept them wholeheartedly favored Zionism, the 
hope for a free Jewish state in Palestine. This movement, a rejection of 
the West, infuriated vast numbers of European and American Jews who, 
having been born unfree, felt that their recent emancipation was threat- 
ened. Anti-Semites would accuse them of dual loyalties and invite them 
to go back to Palestine. You cannot be loyal to America and to Zion! 
Most American Jews, accepting the validity of this potential anti-Jewish 
denunciation, became anti-Zionists. This anti-Zionism is thus the apolo- 
getics of fearful Jews replying to an accusation before it was actually 
made. 

Zionism is as old as the year 70 C.E. when Jerusalem fell. Since that 
day Orthodox Jews have prayed for the Restoration; they still pray for a 
new Zion despite the existence of the State of Israel. There are some 
right-wing traditionalists who maintain that if the Holy Land is to be re- 
built God alone will do it; he promised it in his Bible. Evangelical Chris- 
tians still support this view. Pragmatic Americans saw no reason for not 
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giving the Holy One, Blessed be He, a helping hand. In 1825 the publi- 
cist Mordecai M. Noah announced that he would set up a refugee colony 
on Grand Island, New York, one that would prepare Jews to rule them- 
selves in Palestine in the days yet to come. In 1818 and 1844 he told the 
Christians that the Jews may yet buy or conquer Syria, Palestine, from the 
Turks, and establish a Jewish state. The new Palestine would be dedicated 
to peace and good will on earth. During the middle decades of the cen- 
tury Raphael J. De Cordova, the English preacher at Emanu-El, addressed 
the congregation on the subject of Jewish nationalism; annoyed, the 
board said that in the future his talks would have to be submitted to Rabbi 
Samuel Adler for review. With the increase of ethnic nationalism in Eu- 
rope and murderous riots in Russia the millennial dream of Restoration 
took on new life. During the 1880’s Emma Lazarus became a total Zion- 
ist; the East Europeans here established branches of the Lovers of Zion 
(Hoveve Zion) and the Returners to Zion (Shavé Zion); their interests 
were primarily in colonization.” 

Zionism became more of an issue in the decades of the 1890's. Wil- 
liam Blackstone of Chicago, preacher and missionary, sponsored a peti- 
tion to President Benjamin Harrison and James G. Blaine, Secretary of 
State, asking them to write the European powers to call a conference for 
the purpose of assisting the Jews to reestablish their old homeland (1891). 
Even Kaufmann Kohler and Simon Wolf signed this petition as did many 
Jewish and Christian notables. College students at the Seminary and at 
Columbia organized a Zionist society, calling themselves the Young 
American Zionists. This was one of the earliest American uses of this new 
word (1896). Two years later, after the opening of the first Zionist Con- 
gress at Basel, delegates assembled in New York to establish the Federa- 
tion of American Zionists (1898). Richard Gottheil was elected president; 
Stephen S. Wise became the secretary. Some of the important personali- 
ties in the movement in the early days were Reform rabbis; among them 
were Gustav Gottheil and Bernhard Felsenthal. For Gottheil, Palestine 
was the answer to anti-Semitism; it was the land where Judaism could be 
reborn; for Felsenthal it was to become a home for the persecuted Jews. 
These Polacks are our brothers whether you like them or not; they have 
great potentiality. Germans and Italians have a new state; why not the 
Jews? They need one to protect themselves, said the Chicago rabbi.?! 

At first some Orthodox rabbis were wary of political Zionism because 
they viewed a number of the international leaders as religiously suspect. 
This suspicion of the secular Zionist notables was shared by the men who 
led the Conservatives. By the second decade of the new century, how- 
ever, many Conservatives had come closer to the new Jewish nationalism 
hoping, probably, that identification with this growing group would 
bring them recruits. The Conservatives were not secularists; they wanted 
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a state rooted in Jewish tradition. Morais, the Seminary’s first head, was 
no partisan of the new Jewish political redeemers; Solomon Solis Cohen, 
Israel Friedlaender, and Mordecai M. Kaplan were interested primarily in 
Zionist cultural, religious, and spiritual emphases. They were convinced 
that the Diaspora had a future; all Jewish communities in exile should be 
encouraged; the Diaspora was not doomed. After hesitating for years 
Schechter announced his allegiance to the movement in 1906. As a fer- 
vent religionist he hoped that Zionism would prove a bulwark against as- 
similation, furthered, so he believed, by the permissive Reformers. In the 
last years of his life he stated specifically that Conservatism as such was 
not committed to Zionism; secular nationalism could end only in spiritual 
disaster. Adler, his successor at the Seminary, had no desire to help fash- 
ion a political state. In 1900 he referred to Herzl, sarcastically, as the Vi- 
enna Messiah. In 1897, corresponding with Herzl, this American recom- 
mended colonization in Mesopotamia for the persecuted East European 
Jews; he admitted, however, that colonization was not the answer to the 
Jewish problem. If the European Jewish masses were to resettle let them 
come to the Western Hemisphere. But Adler, whose prayer book was the 
traditional one, was not an anti-Zionist fanatic, he made a home for the 
Zionists, Margolis and Malter, at Dropsie. In 1917, only months before 
the Balfour Declaration was made public, the United Synagogue came 
out for restoration of Palestine as a land where Judaism could be fur- 
thered. Though this very cautious religiopolitical statement was tailored 
to meet Adler’s objections it did not satisfy him; he resigned as president 
of the Conservative union of congregations.” 

As far back as 1864 Leeser had implied that his Orthodox coreligion- 
ists who recited their daily prayers were not really interested in the old 
homeland; pleading for the Restoration was only a ritualistic exercise. 
Though a few of the Conservative and Orthodox rabbis of the early 
twentieth century were opposed to a purely political state in Palestine this 
was not true of the observant masses. Membership in the Zionist societies, 
however, was relatively small; many were indifferent, others could not 
afford the few pennies to pay the required dues. Unlike the traditionalists, 
almost all Reformers, including the rank and file, were hostile to the 
thought of a reborn Jewish state. Being an American citizen gave Jews all 
the status and dignity they craved. Palestine they believed would never do 
as much for the acculturated Jewish citizen. In 1869 and 1885 Reform 
rabbinical conferees came out against a return to the Holy Land. Even be- 
fore the Zionists first met in Basel, Samuel Schulman of Kansas City had 
already disavowed the new Jewish nationalism; the Jew was a patriotic 
citizen (1896)! Many Jewish newspapers, edited as they were by accultur- 
ated men who were completely oriented to the United States, also re- 
jected the new movement. For Emil G. Hirsch, Zionism was a chapter in 
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the pathology of modern Judaism; for Wise it was “a prostitution of Is- 
rael’s holy cause.” Yet even after this denunciation Wise did not stop his 
students or his faculty from writing on Zionism and defending it. Mielzi- 
ner, his successor at the College, took no action against the new political 
philosophy. 

The Central Conference first went on record against Zionism in 
1897 and continued for years to adopt anti-Zionist resolutions; the fol- 
lowing year the Union of American Hebrew Congregations announced 
its opposition. Gustav Gottheil was not allowed to preach Zionism from 
Emanu-El’s pulpit though the vestry rooms were opened to him for that 
purpose. In the years 1906-1907 Kohler’s suspicion that some of the Zi- 
onists on his faculty were conspiring against him brought about their res- 
ignations. During the 1914 battle over the language of instruction at the 
Haifa technical school the Central Conference recommended Hebrew for 
this purpose though other vernaculars were not ruled out. The rabbis 
waged no war against Hebrew. Three years later, on the eve of the publi- 
cation of the Balfour Declaration, the Conference voiced its disapproval 
of any form of political nationalism. It would be another two decades be- 
fore it would change its position.” 


ANTI-ZIONISM 


In 1917 about four months after the Central Conference Committee on 
the President’s Message had rejected any form of political nationalism the 
Balfour Declaration was issued. It looked with favor on the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people. For many Reform 
Jews Zionism now became much more respectable. The Conference 
spoke of rehabilitating “Palestine”; the St. Paul rabbi who had been an 
anti-Zionist before the Balfour Declaration was out raising money for the 
Zionists by 1920. There were of course intransigents among the rabbis 
and the laity who never made their peace with the new movement. On 
the other hand even in the pre-Balfour Declaration days there were non- 
Zionist rabbis who opened their pulpits to the political heretics. Even 
Kohler at the behest of his board allowed his students to preach on Zion- 
ism in the chapel as long as the sermon was religious in tone. The Reform 
rabbis never rejected the Promised Land as a potential cultural center. 
They were ready to help Eliezer Ben Yehuda publish his massive Hebrew 
dictionary; they read with sympathy and interest Asher Ginzberg’s (Ahad 
Ha-Am’s) essays on spiritual Zionism; Kohler suggested that Palestine 
might even become a cultural center. Few if any of the diehards opposed 
the colonization of Palestine by East European refugees; all were inter- 
ested in settling Jews on the soil. This of course appealed to Krauskopf, 
the Tolstoyan. American Jewry never forgot that the Palestine colonies 
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were a marvelous showcase proving to the world that Jews could become 
palm-blistered dirt farmers.” 

When the Reform rabbis met after the publication of the Balfour 
Declaration they persisted in their rejection of a Jewish political state in 
Palestine. Philipson in 1918 tried unsuccessfully to organize sentiment in 
this country against a Zionist state; Marshall declared such activity was 
“an act of treachery.” The next year, following in the wake of the rabbis, 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations (1919) declared that a 
Jewish state was a step backward; the Jews have a message for mankind. 
Equal rights for all, now about to be guaranteed at the Versailles Peace 
Conference, would obviate the need for a Jewish homeland. In a formal 
statement to the Peace Conference Rabbi Henry Berkowitz and his 
friends protested against the implementation of the Balfour Declaration. 
But their remonstrances like those of Philipson and his associates were 
ignored. In answer to a letter from Berkowitz, Harvard’s Leo Wiener, a 
Russian Jewish émigré, wrote that he was a Unitarian and had no reli- 
gious relationship to Jews or Judaism. 

Although the mandate over Palestine was assigned to Great Britain, 
many non-Zionists were still unimpressed; the Reform establishment re- 
mained obdurate. The Union, the board of the College, and the Confer- 
ence itself continued to reject the concept of a reborn Jewish state. Leo 
Franklin, the president, refused to attend the meeting celebrating the 
granting of the mandate to the English. All Reformers by 1920 expressed 
their willingness to speed the economic and cultural growth of Palestine 
but they still refused to accept any political goals. A few short years would 
modify their dissent radically. The closing of the immigration gates in 
this land, the rise of anti-Semitism here, in Poland, and in Hitlerian Ger- 
many, made Palestine more acceptable. In 1929 America’s social and 
financial Jewish elite joined the expanded Jewish Agency (the Zionist or- 
ganization) whose job it was to help build the Jewish national home. 
There had to be at least one place where Jews would be admitted as Jews. 
In 1937 the Conference meeting in Columbus promised to help rebuild 
Palestine as a Jewish homeland.” 


THE WHYS OF ANTI-ZIONISM 


Why were American Jews indifferent to Zionism in the two decades after 
1897? Why were large numbers hostile? Many felt there was no need for 
a state in Palestine; the United States offered all a secure haven, political 
rights, economic opportunities. Palestine? It was a semi-arid land; the 
Turks were tyrants; they would never surrender the country to aliens; its 
holy places were sacred to Christians and Moslems. And if the Jews were 
permitted to establish a government of their own they would only quarrel 
with one another. They had no sense of unity. A Jewish land would in- 
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vite a union of church and state with all its accompanying evils. Farmers? 
They were not fitted for such labor. At all events it was only a matter of 
time before all Jews everywhere would be emancipated. The best in Juda- 
ism, said Emil G. Hirsch, had developed in the Diaspora; Sinai was not 
located in Israel. Isaac M. Wise denounced the Zionist leaders as politi- 
cians taking advantage of the people; Kohler feared a godless state.” 

If before 1917 there were relatively few Jews in the United States 
who joined the new national movement—and their numbers were small 
—why then were the Reformers, powerful and influential, so embittered 
against it? Why such vitriolic attacks? As it has already been suggested, 
many American Jews feared that espousal of Zionism exposed them to the 
charge of dual loyalties. Our enemies will say that we are foreigners, trai- 
tors. As far back as 1831 Leeser had to assure his fellow Jews that loyalty 
to Judaism and prayer for the restoration of Zion implied no political 
conflict. If miraculously the ancient land of Israel was once more restored 
to power it could serve as a refuge for Europe’s persecuted. The implica- 
tion here is that he, Leeser, would still remain in these United States. 
During World War I when patriotism was at fever’s heat some Jews 
condemned Zionism using these arguments. Several years earlier Kohler 
had told the Cincinnati press that Reform, American Judaism, stood 
for America. The early twentieth century Reform leader emphasized that 
the hope of Reform lay not in nationalism but in universalism. Zionism, 
said Kohler, seeks to unite Jews; Reform seeks to unite the entire human 
family.” 

The Reformers and some of the native Conservatives and Orthodox, 
too, were very disturbed by the Zionist intimation that Jewry’s only hope 
lay in Palestine, in a land of its own. Diaspora pessimists, Zionists, were 
implying that the Jews had no future in the Western World; the Dreyfus 
Case they said, proved that they were not wanted even in France, the first 
European state to grant them equality. For the Jew who loved his Amer- 
ica the implied suggestion—and it was only implicit—that Palestine was 
to be preferred was traumatic. He reacted by attacking Zionism vehe- 
mently. On the highest level, Reform based its rejection of Zionism on 
religious, theological grounds; the world needs our spiritual message; the 
world invites and challenges us; retreat to tiny Palestine is defeat. This is 
something of a rationalization, for Reform was as much people-centered 
as it was religion-centered. Anti-Zionism was a phase of acculturation 
aimed at making survival for Jewry here in America more pleasant, more 
possible, more consistent. It was the Jew’s declaration that he would do 
much better in the United States than in the Holy Land. In a more inclu- 
sive sense it was a conviction that Jews survived through their sense of 
community, their peoplehood, rather than through life in one specific 
piece of land, sacred though it be. There is still another facet to this war 
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against Zionism. It reflects the struggle for power in the American Jewish 
community of the second decade of the new century. The scene of the 
battle was the American Jewish Congress, 1915-1920; the prime issue at 
stake was the program that was to be presented to the peace makers at 
Versailles in 1919. The “Russians,” the “Zionists,” compelled the 
“Germans,” the natives, to go along with them, but behind even this bat- 
tle was the larger question: who will dominate American Jewry in the fu- 
ture? Anti-Zionism therefore was but another aspect of the social, cul- 
tural, economic, and religious confrontation between the new immigrants 
and the older established Jewish communities.” 


REFORM JUDAISM IN RELATION TO THE 
ORTHODOX AND THE CONSERVATIVES, 
1897-1920: A SUMMARY 


Despite the acerbities that characterized relations between the American 
Jewish communities the Reformers vigorously denied that they were sec- 
tarian; they were Jews and wished to be identified as such at all times. 
Both Schechter of the Seminary and Kohler of the College agreed that 
Judaism could not live without Torah, Jewish traditional teachings, but 
each gave the word a different connotation. Each maintained that his 
school of thought was rooted in the traditional faith. Conservatism, tied 
to the halakah which it never rejected, dared not introduce radical inno- 
vations despite the fact that it was ready to admit that Judaism was in con- 
stant flux. The Reformers selected what they wanted from the quarry of 
the past, made what changes were needed to cope with modernity, and 
made them immediately. They rejected the ritualistic and emphasized the 
ethical. History, the spirit of the past, is the sanction for present-day Re- 
form; Reform is the inevitable product of Jewish history. This was em- 
phasized in the Pittsburgh Platform and reiterated by Philipson, Emil G. 
Hirsch, and Kohler. “We have not broken with our past,” said Hirsch. 
These men believed that Reform was a link in the chain of Jewish tradi- 
tion. Reform, said Kohler, conserves the spirit of Israel; it is as construc- 
tive as Mosaic and talmudic Judaism. This much is true; Judaism was 
never an unchanging monolith.” 


INTERNAL POLEMICS AND INTRAPAITH RELATIONS 


Reformers would not have denied that much of Orthodox and Conserva- 
tive theology was acceptable to them: God, revelation, reward and pun- 
ishment, a body of ethics that embraces all mankind. All Jewish religion- 
ists had synagogs, schools of their own, ceremonials and rituals which 
they held in common, but this did not preclude intrafaith polemics. No 
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one religious philosophy could contain all of them. It is true that individ- 
ual Jews were anti-Orthodox but this bias was in no small part ethnic, so- 
cial, cultural, and economic. The rise of the Slavic Orthodox and the 
Conservatives annoyed many leaders of the older communities, yet even a 
left-wing classicist like Landsberg warned the College graduating class of 
1899 not to attack Orthodoxy. 

Through the Committee on Contemporaneous History, the Confer- 
ence documented its Jewish ecumenicity. The prevailing differences did 
not deter the Reformers from identifying themselves wholeheartedly 
with all other Jews. Condolences were sent to the anti-Reform leaders of 
Germany’s Rabbinerseminar on the death of Adolf Berliner and Hirsch 
Hildesheimer. Deutsch, the chairman, and his CCAR history committee 
recommended a subvention for an edition of the Jerusalem Talmud to be 
published in Palestine by the blind scholar Abraham Moses Luncz. Notice 
was taken by the Conference of the death of Isaac Loeb Peretz, the Polish 
Yiddish writer, of Abraham Goldfaden, Jacob Gordin, and Hirsch Bern- 
stein in America. None of these notables was in any degree sympathetic 
to Reform Judaism; in some instances this is very much of an understate- 
ment. Brandeis was congratulated on his appointment to the Supreme 
Court though the Conference could not fail to know that he had no in- 
terest whatsoever in Judaism as a religion. In 1909, memorial resolutions 
were adopted and representatives were sent to the funeral of Joseph M. 
Asher, professor of homiletics at the New York Seminary. Asher was very 
Orthodox and anti-Reform. Equally well over on the right was the Balti- 
more rabbi Henry William Schneeberger yet when his congregation cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth year of his service at Chizuk Amuno, Mielziner of 
the College did not fail to congratulate him. When Schneeberger died 
the eulogy was delivered by Rosenau, a Reform rabbi. In most towns few 
important Jewish celebrations took place without the participation of the 
local Reform rabbi. Despite Philipson’s Reform intransigence he was 
careful to observe the Jewish amenities. He refused to let his aristocratic 
wife Ella, the sister of Jacob Hollander of Hopkins, hang a copy of Ra- 
phael’s Sistine Madonna on the walls of his home. When Ella asked her 
dinner guest, Israel Zangwill, to intercede with her husband, Zangwill 
with tongue in cheek reminded the rabbi that Christ’s mother was a Jew. 
There is every reason to believe that the intercession was unsuccessful.» 

On the whole, good relations characterized the intercourse between 
the Conservatives and the Reformers. When Schechter was inaugurated 
in New York City, Mielziner and a number of Reform rabbis congratu- 
lated him; several were present in person. In 1903 Kohler spoke at the 
dedication of the new Seminary building and when that same year the 
New Yorkers gave Kohler a banquet on his departure for Cincinnati 
Schechter was called upon to congratulate the new president of the Col- 
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lege, his rival. They would get along, said Schechter, for both were stu- 
dents of Torah. Schechter respected Kohler; he had no use for other Cin- 
cinnati Reformers; he referred to them sarcastically as the “Cincinnati 
saints” and the “ignoramuses of the West.” The College students wrote 
in their paper that they were at one with the Seminary students in spirit 
and in fellowship; the editors could have added that their curricula had 
much in common. Called upon to help dedicate the new College in 1913, 
the distinguished Seminary head said that both groups sought to proclaim 
the great truths of Judaism. The collected essays of Schechter were pub- 
lished by a Cincinnati Reform Jew; the New Yorker’s bibliography was 
compiled by the librarian of the Hebrew Union College; when the Con- 
servative leader passed away, the College held memorial services and the 
students dedicated an issue of their monthly to him.?! 


THE QUEST AND HOPE FOR RELIGIOUS UNITY 


In 1902 the president of the Central Conference welcomed Schechter to 
the United States, saying that Reform and Orthodoxy are opposing ten- 
dencies, not opposing truths. Even when Wise denounced Zionism in 
1897 he was placatory in his references to Orthodoxy and Conservatism. 
The following year Kohler expressed the hope that all American congre- 
gations would unite into one union and that all liberal-minded Conserva- 
tive rabbis would join the Conference. Was he trying to counter the divi- 
sive effects of the Zionism-anti-Zionism struggle? In 1903 Louis Marshall 
resigned in a huff from a Reform committee raising money for the Col- 
lege because the Reformers resented his efforts at the same time to secure 
funds for the Seminary. For Marshall there was but one Judaism. That the 
Conference was willing to work closely with all Jewish religionists is 
documented by its participation in helping produce the new Jewish Publi- 
cation Society translation of the Holy Scriptures and in its acceptance of a 
single book of prayers for all Jews in the armed forces. The ideological 
compromise adopted in this khaki-bound missal was a starred warning to 
Reform worshippers that they need not pray for a personal messiah, the 
restoration of animal sacrifices, or the reestablishment of the Davidic 
state. By 1920 the Jewish clergy in some towns, as in Chicago, were 
meeting together for scholarly discussions or uniting in local rabbinical 
associations, although for the most part, the Orthodox ministers kept to 
themselves. The rabbi of Temple Emanu-El in the early 1900’s said that 
the Reformers, the Orthodox, and the Conservatives, were all part of 
American Judaism. There can be no question that there was a growing 
tendency for all Jews and their religious leaders to work together for 
common purposes.°? 
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The Reform willingness to work for Jewish unity was challenged and 
attested by its coming to terms with the new immigrants. Is it possible 
that after the massive Russian pograms of 1905 the Reformers were less 
concerned with intrafaith Jewish polemics and more concerned with 
helping Jews in distress? Addressing the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations Emil G. Hirsch said that the East Europeans here were 
good citizens; we must help them and win them for our cause. Concerned 
with the sufferings of the East Europeans in their native lands and the 
threat to their well-being here, the Conference and the Union helped 
raise funds for pogrom victims, spoke out against illiteracy and restrictive 
immigration bills, fought to terminate the Russian-American treaty, pro- 
tested against the classification of “Hebrews” apart from other immi- 
grants, and opposed the boycott against Jews in Poland. The Conference 
could not understand how the Poles who always pleaded for liberty tram- 
pled on the human rights of others. The Reformers were willing to send 
money to Europe to help the oppressed Jews; they were ready to take the 
lead in building a social-welfare and Americanizing educational complex 
to aid the newcomers, but they were slow, very slow, to accept them so- 
cially. The two groups were worlds apart linguistically, culturally, and 
ritually. The natives and the Germans were anti-Zionist; the East Euro- 
pean synagoggoers were, at worst, indifferent to Zionism. The immi- 
grants gave the temple a wide berth; the temple elite did not welcome 
them. “How shameful it is,” said the Baltimore Reformer, Morris Laza- 
ron, “for descendants of German Jewish peddlers to look down upon the 
descendants of Russian Jewish tailors.”** 

By the 1890's a few of the newcomers had found their way into the 
temple; by 1910 liberal synagogs were somewhat more friendly to the 
immigrants, especially to the children. In Vicksburg, Rabbi Sol Lysander 
Kory went out of his way to welcome the newcomers. This was in no 
sense typical. The rabbi encouraged them to wear their skullcaps, his La- 
dies Aid Society even made shrouds for the Orthodox, and thus it was 
that in time the new arrivals were absorbed into his congregation. Had 
other Reformers patterned themselves on him, the Movement would 
have been the gainer; they missed their opportunity. By 1920 the Re- 
formers, Conservatives, and Orthodox were moving somewhat closer to- 
gether because of certain basic beliefs and practices, because of the com- 
mon need to help Jews abroad and to fight prejudice here. The 
inescapable impact of Americanism was the cement, the strong bond that 
held them together, but even more important was their image of them- 
selves as a distinct people.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 
ASPECTS OF AMERICAN JEWISH RELIGIOUS LIFE, 


1897-1920: PART II 


PEOPLEHOOD AND THE AMERICAN JEW 


iG the final analysis all Jews, the religionists and the Marxists, and the 

Nothingarians, too, identified themselves with their people with- 
out regard to religious practice or non-practice. All Reform leaders, even 
the most radical, accepted and even proclaimed the fact: The Jews are a 
people. As Marx of Atlanta put it: “We are all Jews and should not be sep- 
arated in serious problems by mere adjectives.” It is not easy to plot the 
influences that made for identification. One of the reasons, an important 
one, is that Jews believed that they were being rejected by the Gentiles; 
they were very proud. More obvious and more important is the impact of 
home, family, the larger Jewish community with their demands for con- 
formity to the prevailing mores. In compensation those who complied 
were offered security both of a physical and an emotional nature. This 
was very important. Most American Jews of that generation had come 
from Orthodox homes; even though many had revolted against their past, 
moving to the left, they still retained some degree of loyalty; they still 
had a wistful longing for some religious practices, for dietary habits, for a 
Jewish way of life. All this made for a sense of community with all other 
Jews.’ 

The source materials on the religious life and practices of the tradi- 
tionalists have not yet been adequately exploited. Many of their records 
were thrown on to the rubbish heaps when they started moving out of 
the ghettos. Because of the abundance of Reform synagogal records the 
data exploited in the following pages will emphasize its religious life, but 
it bears constant repetition that though the Reformers dominated practi- 
cally every community of size they represented only a minority of Ameri- 
ca’s religiously affiliated Jews. 
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THE TYPICAL REFORM SYNAGOG 


The historian in his effort to summarize would like to speak of the typical 
Reform synagog. This is not easy. There was a great deal of fluidity in the 
movement; the homogeneity was only apparent. As late as 1900 only one 
Reform congregation in all of Chicago used the Union Prayer Book; the 
others still held on to more conservative or employed more radical litur- 
gies. Some congregations with traditional leanings moved only slowly 
into Reform. By 1908 the Gates of Prayer congregation in New Orleans 
had joined the Union but the worshippers refused to doff their hats; they 
employed the old Jastrow ritual and retained their cantor. Temple Israel 
of New Rochelle voted down a motion in 1910 to forbid the wearing of 
headgear; the Reform services on the High Holy Days that year followed 
an early morning assembly where all the standard Orthodox prayers were 
chaunted. The rabbi was to hold no Sunday services unless the board had 
first approved. Under the impact of the cultural milieu worship in all Re- 
form synagogs was decorous and aesthetic. 

By 1920, the organizational structure, program, and practices of Re- 
form congregations had much in common. The chief service was on Fri- 
day night; many if not most congregations had Saturday morning services 
where the elderly women were much in evidence. The liturgy and the 
sermon were in English. There was an organ, a mixed choir, men and 
women, Jews and Gentiles. On special occasions there was instrumental 
music; one could even hear the dulcet tones of Massenet’s Last Sleep of 
the Virgin. Husband, wife, and children sat together in a family pew; no 
hats were worn; the two-day Holy Days were reduced to one, and large 
crowds turned out to enjoy the pageantry of the confirmation. Increasing 
recognition was given to women in synagogal administration. Board 
meetings were constantly preoccupied with financial problems; savings 
were sometimes achieved by whittling down the teaching staff in the Sab- 
bath schools. Yet despite the sometimes petty devices of thrift there was 
nearly always something left to help another congregation build; appeals 
for the distressed Jews of Europe were seldom rejected; the response to 
the call for aid to the victims of the San Francisco earthquake was a gener- 
ous one.” 


SMALL TOWN JEWRIES 


Not all congregations had rabbis; some were too small, too poor. Often a 
dedicated layman would conduct the service out of the Union Prayer 
Book and then read a tract or sermon sent by the Union, the Conference, 
or a nearby community. Richmond provided neighboring towns with the 
latest sermon of their rabbi. The 1898 community of Meridian, Missis- 
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sippi, did have a rabbi and a printed constitution which proudly an- 
nounced to the world that its Jewry was ready to perpetuate a “pure” Ju- 
daism. The phrase was taken from the founding document of the Union 
itself; ultimately it stems from the Deists of earlier centuries. In this town 
any young man of eighteen or over could join the congregation; the pres- 
ident was required to attend all Sabbath services; during the High Holy 
Days non-members sat in the “charity seats.” The officers were charged to 
keep an eye on the building, the services, the school, the choir, the ceme- 
tery, and the employees. Individual members who wanted to rent the syn- 
agog for a wedding were charged $25. Two men received salaries: the 
rabbi and the sexton. It was the duty of the latter to take care of the build- 
ing and the ritual equipment, to attend all marriages and funerals, and to 
report daily to the president for orders. No one could be buried from the 
temple if he had died from a prevailing epidemic, usually yellow fever. 
Harmony in this tight little community? No! Dissension, yes! One can 
almost formulate a rule: the smaller the group the greater the contention. 
This explains why Beaumont, Texas, in advertising for a rabbi asked for 
“a good mixer.” The Anglo-Jewish press sneered and said that what the 
congregation really wanted was not a rabbi but a bartender. 

Very frequently the rabbis in the small towns were foreign born; they 
found it hard to compete with the native-born, college-trained, Ameri- 
can-accented, aggressive youngsters who were favored for the better 
posts. Some of the country parsons were not successful in their ministries, 
but they were never uninteresting personalities. Julius Mayerberg 
officiated in Goldsboro, North Carolina, from 1890 to 1928. His father, a 
Lithuanian, had come over in 1867 and had saved enough in four years to 
bring his family. Julius had been trained in Jewish disciplines in Europe 
and continued his studies here but he made his living as a cigar maker. 
Years later it was his custom to roll cigars for himself and his intimates in 
the congregation. As an East European he felt close to the immigrants in 
town and helped them when he could. He studied law and represented 
them in court till his congregants objected. The rabbi was always sup- 
posed to be something of a stuffed shirt and he had disappointed them. 
On Saturday night when the farmers shopped he would go downtown, 
stand behind the counters, and help his landsleit wait on customers. On 
the second day of Rosh Hashanah he would attend the Orthodox services 
and would even lead the prayer. As a mohel he traveled throughout the 
Upper South circumcising the newborn; when the family had no money 
he paid his own way. His son Rabbi Samuel Mayerberg was one of the 
courageous men who helped break up the Tom Pendergast gang in Kan- 
sas City; his grandson Selig Adler was professor of American history at 
the University of Buffalo. 
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In addition to a synagog, a cemetery, and a school, practically all 
smaller towns could also boast of a Ladies Hebrew Benevolent Society, a 
B’nai B’rith lodge, and, on occasion, a men’s social welfare society and a 
section of the National Council of Jewish Women. Services were not al- 
ways held regularly on the Sabbath, yet in their own way these people 
were determined to remain Jewish. The Southern Jews were, it seems, 
devout, reflecting the evangelical influence. The Northerners were less 
pious, more rationalist, more interested in cultural matters. But whether 
they lived in the North or the South they gave to charity, if only mod- 
estly. It was very difficult to shape them into a homogeneous whole be- 
cause of the social gap between the acculturated and the aliens but a union 
of some sort was usually effected. They knew they had to have a synagog 
if only to avoid the reproaches of the Christians; they had to prove to the 
world that they were not godless freaks; even the Negroes had their 
churches.? 


CHANGING NEIGHBORHOODS AND NEw BUILDINGS 


By the turn of the century the more affluent Jews, the Reformers and 
their congregations, were moving to better neighborhoods, to the sub- 
urbs. They built new synagogs, often close to one another; “synagog row” 
was not an unusual phenomenon; huge sums were spent on magnificent 
sanctuaries. The architectural pattern was nearly always the Protestant 
church; sometimes congregations bought an older Protestant structure 
and renovated it. Ever since postbellum days the traditional reading desk 
(the bimah) in the center of the building had been removed; this desk and 
the altar were put close together at the eastern end of the synagog. The 
new structure now had stained glass windows; this of course was typically 
Christian. The electric light bulb began to replace the gas mantle. In 
1890 Isaac M. Wise and Rabbi Israel Aaron dedicated Buffalo’s Reform 
synagog. It was a dramatic moment when Aaron thundered forth in He- 
brew, “Let there be light,” pressed a button, and the beautiful chandelier 
became a blazing sun illuminating the entire sanctuary. 


THE REFORM SYNAGOG: MEMBERSHIP, SERVICES, AND 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The Meridian Jews, it was pointed out above, accepted members at eigh- 
teen; most congregations were glad to get members under almost any cir- 
cumstances as long as they could and would pay dues. The typical Reform 
Jew was probably as latitudinarian as Felsenthal. He was ready to accept 
any man who said he was a Jew and was willing to live a religious life. In 
addition to the main services on Friday night synagogs were ready to 
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open on Saturday morning if they could be guaranteed a baker’s dozen. 
An additional Sunday assembly was built around a lecture but the number 
of temples conducting such services on the first day of the week was rela- 
tively small. People thronged the synagogs on Rosh Hashanah and Yom 
Kippur; Purim and Hanukkah, the fun holidays, were celebrated by the 
children in the Sabbath and the Sunday schools, but the pilgrimage festi- 
vals, Passover (Pesah), Pentecost (Shavuot), and the Feast of Booths (Suk- 
kot) were something of a problem. Sukkot was salvaged by a children’s 
harvest pageant which many turned out to witness; Pentecost, the festival 
of the revelation of the Ten Commandments, became confirmation day. 
In many places this holiday was celebrated on the closest Sunday; mem- 
bers would not leave their stores in the middle of the week; the children 
did not want to absent themselves from the public schools. 

Special services were not uncommon; Detroit Jews met to mourn the 
men who went down on the Maine; they memorialized the assassinated 
McKinley, celebrated the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, and worshipped 
with Christians on the Thanksgiving holiday. Some larger congregations, 
possessed not only of means but of a sense of responsibility, made provi- 
sion on the High Holy Days for the unaffiliated; no charge was made. 
From 1890 on services were held for vacationers at the Atlantic Coast re- 
sorts; some congregations even decided to give themselves a vacation; 
they closed down for the summer; they gave God a whole summer to re- 
cuperate from his labors.‘ 


THE INSTITUTIONAL SYNAGOG 


The normal big city Reform congregations were influenced by the Prot- 
estant institutional church only to a limited degree. These very special 
churches had elaborate programs of religious, social, and cultural activities 
directed largely to the recent immigrants and the underprivileged. In 
their work and goals they were closely related to the settlement houses. 
Most Orthodox synagogs and conventicles had no such plans of action; 
they had no means, no leadership, no vision. Their sole desire was to 
communicate with their God. The Reform institutional temples, far from 
the zones of deterioration, catered not to slum dwellers but to their own 
people and those young immigrants who were eager to patronize their fa- 
cilities. These modern synagogs were not engaged in social-welfare work 
—that was the job of the benevolent societies, of the new federations— 
but they did seek to become sociocultural as well as religious centers. 
Except for the larger metropolitan temples where the sense of 
“community” was not very perceptible, most Reform synagogs were in- 
deed associational in nature but they were not social centers. Not many 
temples were actually of the institutional types; the few that were had a 
gymnasium, a swimming pool, a social hall, a playroom, a stage, a library, 
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and a kitchen. (It is interesting to note that late twentieth-century syna- 
gogs have all these facilities except the pool and the gymnasium.) In 1912 
Hirsch in Chicago had a separate Sinai Social Center with 7,500 mem- 
bers. The cultural was emphasized; there were classes, lectures, discussion 
groups, training in the drama. The department of music included an or- 
chestra and instruction in piano and violin; there was an opera club where 
one could listen to Wagnerian recitals. The German Jews here had long 
forgiven Wagner for his anti-Semitism. Sinai Social Center had an ath- 
letic department with over 2,000 members. One could even study ball- 
room dancing. When Marx of Atlanta permitted dancing in the sacred 
temple precincts one of his shocked members resigned. Atlanta was in the 
Bible belt. By 1916 Mordecai M. Kaplan had founded his Jewish Center 
in New York City. It is not improbable that he was influenced by the 
YMHA and St. George, the country’s most famous institutional church. 
Kaplan stressed Jewish culture and helped initiate the Reconstructionist 
Movement of the 1920’s and 1930’s with its unique combination of mod- 
ernism, Jewish education, traditionalism, and ethnicism. The goal of the 
Reform and Conservative institutional synagog was to further American- 
icity, togetherness, a sense of “community.” Whether the associational 
emphasis furthered religiosity is a moot question. Its cultural impact was 
impressive.° 

Though the typical Reform synagog was not institutional in nature, 
it was often a hive of activity; by 1905 the larger temples had begun to 
publish bulletins describing their programs. The bulletins spoke of Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, of the YMHA, the Council of Jewish Women, 
the ladies’ auxiliary, the B’nai B’rith, all of which at times might meet on 
their premises. There was a choir and a choral society. On occasion Beth 
El of Detroit gave a special Sunday afternoon sacred concert. The Central 
Conference appealed for “Jewish” choirs and Jewish organists in the con- 
gregations and for cantorial training and courses in synagog music in the 
Cincinnati college. Congregational libraries began to take on form; there 
were art exhibitions. Constant emphasis was placed on the religious 
schools. In the battle to save the younger generation these schools were 
made more attractive; teacher training classes were initiated. The amount 
of Hebrew to be taught, if at all, was always in dispute; there were a few 
who thought that Hebrew was unnecessary; teaching it was even un- 
American. Eager to pay its teachers, impoverished Akron compromised by 
giving them trolley car checks for transportation; later they were able to 
pay $1.50 for a Sunday morning stint. The children looked forward to 
picnics and to the plays, food, and gifts on Purim and Hanukkah. During 
World War I the youngsters participated in patriotic programs.® 

Nearly all temples had Bible classes, social and literary clubs for the 
adults and the adolescents. Baltimore teenagers staged plays, studied the 
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Bible, and current events. One group had 500 members. In some cities 
the students at the local or neighboring colleges were invited to attend 
services. Rabbi Mayer of Kansas City taught a ten-year-old to box; he 
thought that was important. The Central Conference constantly came 
forth with good ideas. It talked of a national lyceum to provide speakers 
who would give Jewish talks to the congregations, lodges, and societies. 
Like the other Jewish denominations the Conference had no money to 
finance its projects; they were all stillborn. Congregations had brother- 
hoods, sisterhoods, and sewing circles; a few had parsonages for the rabbi; 
Galveston called theirs, the rabbinage. Temple Sholom of Chicago organ- 
ized committees to help the blind, visit the sick, and comfort the be- 
reaved. During World War I many congregations worked with the sol- 
diers in the camps, showered hospitality on them in their homes and 
synagogs, and worked like beavers in their vestry rooms to help the Red 
Cross. Many went out on the streets selling Liberty Bonds. The cemetery, 
whether separate or part of a larger non-Jewish complex, was given a 
great deal of attention; it was important if only because it was a source of 
income. Goldsboro Jewry bought additional ground for its cemetery be- 
cause the original tract was water-soaked; the new plot, on high ground, 
met with the complete approval of one of the local merchants; the old 
parcel he told his friends, was unhealthy.” 


THE RELIGIOUS PRACTICES OF REFORM JEWS 


Contrary to commonly held views, Reform was not opposed to ceremo- 
nial in Judaism; its followers did object to those practices that had no rele- 
vance to modern needs or were performed mechanically. Ceremonies are 
needed; they make for better human beings. All this was stressed by the 
Reform theologian, Kohler, and many of his contemporaries. Children in 
the Sabbath schools were taught how to conduct a seder for Passover; the 
Passover meal was inaugurated in the synagog in order to encourage 
members to hold this family celebration in their own homes. A new cere- 
mony was introduced, influenced to a minor degree possibly by a some- 
what similar Christian practice: infants were named and blessed in the 
congregation. The members were urged to light the candles every Friday 
night and at the time of the December Hanukkah festival. 

Cremation was not forbidden; kashrut was not encouraged though 
Felsenthal, always sui generis, approved of dietary laws, to a degree. For 
some reason or other the classicists objected to the huppah, the wedding 
canopy, and they rejected summarily the breaking of the glass at the wed- 
ding; this was superstition. Circumcision for male proselytes was not re- 
quired; the objectionable laws of divorce and marriage were ignored. In 
many temples the trumpet was substituted for the shofar, the ram’s horn. 
Early in the 1890’s the Akron congregation hired a man named John 
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McTamany to blow the shofar; judging from his name he was probably a 
Gentile. The Akronites then turned to a Jew to serve as a Master of the 
Blowing; they picked a tall robust man; he blew till his face turned brick 
red, but no deafening blast shattered the walls of the local Jewish Jericho; 
out came a tiny squeak and the congregation tittered and laughed.® 

It is not always easy to understand how Reformers made some of 
their choices, viewing some ceremonies as superstitious—to be discarded 
—and accepting others. Reformers turned against some ceremonies 
which if not edifying were certainly innocuous. More important these rit- 
ual acts were often deeply rooted in tradition. Sometimes the Reformers 
provided substitutes: the rite of confirmation was stressed replacing the 
bar mitzvah ceremony when the youth of thirteen was accepted as a man. 
The rabbis said no boy of thirteen was a man; the ceremony was Oriental 
and antiquated; girls were excluded; all this is not in the spirit of modern- 
ity. The Rabbi’s Manual for 1928 dismisses the bar mitzvah service in one 
page. Confirmation which included girls was a more attractive practice. 
Was it preferred by many Jews because it was also a Christian practice and 
furthered identification with the religious mores of the majority? This is 
probable. 

The Conference was troubled about many religious matters; it 
wanted guidance because the rabbis and the members, too, rooted often in 
Orthodoxy wanted to follow the “Law” even though in principle they re- 
jected its authority. In crises members turned to tradition and became ob- 
servant. To satisfy these needs a Committee on Responsa was established; 
its job was to “respond” to questions. Many of the decisions of the com- 
mittee are illuminating despite the fact that there was no compulsion to 
accept the opinions proffered. Head covering was not required in prayer. 
Burial of Jews in a general cemetery was tolerated; interment of a non- 
Jewish spouse in a Jewish “eternal home” was also permitted. The old- 
fashioned mourning customs such as tearing of the garment, sitting on 
the ground or on a low stool were frowned upon; grape juice instead of 
fermented wine was acceptable for religious purposes; some parts at least 
of the biblical weekly portion (sidra) must be read in Hebrew during the 
Sabbath services; the prophetic selection may be in English; as the kad- 
dish, the prayer for the dead, is recited, the congregation also may rise to 
manifest its sympathy for the mourners. Any day is good for a marriage, 
except the Sabbath and the Holy Days; this decision eliminated a number 
of days where marriages were taboo. It is obvious from the reports of the 
Responsa Committee over the years that the Reformers were slowly on 
the way to formulating a code of their own.’ 
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BROTHERHOODS 


A synagog was a microcosm, a little world of its own embracing a number 
of organizations intimately tied to it, among them were the brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods. Male synagog auxiliaries, whatever they were called, 
were rarely outstanding. The temple itself served as the religious club for 
the men; it satisfied their religious needs. Socially more demanding men 
found outlets in the dining, card-playing, and literary clubs which they 
founded in every Jewish community of size. After a fashion the New 
York Emanu-El brotherhood was exceptional for it engaged in social- 
welfare work on the East Side (1903). Most brotherhoods did not win 
many adherents with their programs. Thus it was that the National Fed- 
eration of Temple Brotherhoods, established by the Union in 1916, did 
not cut a wide swath.” 


THE SISTERHOODS AND THEIR WORK 


Three years before the Union united the brotherhoods it called into being 
the National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods. This soon proved to be 
one of its most successful, flourishing, and influential arms. The word 
“sisterhood” was probably taken from the Roman Catholic church which 
long included sororities engaged in contemplation and good works. Mod- 
ern Jewry had no contemplative women’s associations; the Union’s 
women interested themselves in education, culture, and to an extent, phi- 
lanthropy. American Jewry began to employ the term “sisterhood” in the 
late nineteenth century. Prior to that time it had a host of female synago- 
gal auxiliaries with a variety of names. The institution as such antedates 
the Reform Movement in this country going back to the early decades of 
the nineteenth century. Some congregations had more than one women’s 
society; these subgroups were in effect confraternities where charity 
rather than religion was emphasized. 

What did the sisterhoods do? What did they not do! To a substantial 
degree they were the money-raising arm of the synagog. They held fairs, 
whist parties, rummage sales, and published cookbooks, thus raising the 
funds to build the organ and to outfit the temple; they equipped the 
kitchen, catered the annual seder and the congregational dinners. It was 
the “ladies” who paid off the mortgage and provided scholarships for the 
Hebrew Union College students. They gave musicals, organized classes 
and lecture series, and worked with college students. Funds to maintain 
the Sabbath schools frequently came from their coffers; they would even 
provide clothes for an impoverished confirmand. It was the sisterhood 
which gave parties for the school children on the holidays, which estab- 
lished a junior female auxiliary, and called a parent-teachers association 
into being. Occasionally, rarely, the women themselves would conduct a 
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service in the sanctuary. In Atlanta when the East Europeans started arriv- 
ing the women opened a soup kitchen in the basement of the temple. The 
men were glad to let their wives do the work; busy in their stores they 
were happy to delegate responsibility; charity was woman’s work. These 
female auxiliaries were always a very important link between the synagog 
and the home." 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN 


The sisterhoods flourished like the psalmist’s green bay tree. In two years 
Kansas City’s auxiliary more than tripled its membership; Nieto’s Sherith 
Israel in San Francisco had 70 members by 1900. The congregations were 
dependent upon them, for on the whole they did an excellent and very 
useful job. Recognition of their efforts, however, was slow; it was only at 
the end of the century that the women themselves began to demand con- 
sideration. The rabbis, an enlightened body, admitted the justice of their 
plaints. In 1892, in convention assembled, the rabbis declared that women 
were entitled to more than a secondary position, that they had the right to 
membership and office in the synagog. The congregants moved much 
more slowly; in some temples in the early 1900’s women were allowed to 
vote and to serve on committees; in Atlanta the president of the sister- 
hood was put on the board in 1916. Yet three years earlier the Confer- 
ence refused to go on record favoring women’s suffrage. With the passing 
of the nineteenth amendment enfranchising women, the Reformers could 
not afford to be less patriotic than Congress and the states. From then on 
women were admitted as members and made eligible for congregational 
office, but it was to be a long generation before the first woman was 
elected president of a synagog.'? 

One would think that certainly by 1920 the Hebrew Union College 
would be ready to ordain women. It was not. There was rarely, if ever, a 
decade since the 1870’s when women were not studying at the College. 
Even before Wise died some women had received Bachelor of Hebrew 
degrees, yet as late as 1922 Jacob Z. Lauterbach declared in a responsum 
that the ordination of women would be contrary to the spirit of tradi- 
tional Judaism. It probably did not occur to him that Reform itself was a 
radical departure from rabbinical Judaism. At the same time, however, 
Lauterbach himself signed a resolution of the Conference that women not 
be denied ordination. Stephen S. Wise refused to ordain women in his 
Jewish Institute of Religion. 
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THE ACTIVITIES OF THE REFORM SYNAGOG 
The Role of the Rabbi 


What role did the rabbi play in the Reform synagog? The congregation 
was often—or too often—the lengthened shadow of its minister. The 
Orthodox rabbi was often a talmudist who devoted much of time to his 
studies though there were, it is true, quite a number of learned immi- 
grants who were active in the communal life of the newly arrived East 
European Jewry. Conservative clergymen influenced by their innovative 
Reform colleagues began to evince an interest in the needs of the larger 
Jewish community. The Reform rabbis had radically changed the scope 
of rabbinical work as it had been conceived for almost 2,000 years. Al- 
though most of the Reform Jewish leaders had some scholarly interest 
and a few were actually scholars, the typical Reform clergyman was 
something new, something different. He was a pastor, counsellor, social 
worker, educationist, fund-raiser, and officiant at most of the rites of pas- 
sage. 

Much of all that was done in the synagog was sparked by him; he was 
the leader, the man in the limelight. The entire worship service centered 
around him for he read most of the prayers solo. The role of the congre- 
gants in the pew was not too important; the minister spoke and they lis- 
tened. He was a preacher in a day when oratory was all-important. The 
rabbi declaimed, almost ex cathedra, on Jewish and on non-Jewish topics, 
on anything of a national or international character which might appeal 
to his congregants as Jews and as Americans. The sermon was central; 
from his elevated tribune he spoke down to his people. Above all he was 
an ambassador to the Gentiles. For many of his flock this was his most 
important function. The local merchant, often an immigrant, was re- 
spected in his home town but not accepted socially. Even his native-born 
children received little social recognition. Thus both the parents and the 
younger generation were often troubled by a feeling of insecurity that 
was heightened by the arrival of the “Russians,” many of whom were 
poor, some of whom were uncouth. It was important to have an eloquent, 
educated, cultured rabbi speak for them, defend them against calumnies, 
and emphasize the virtues of Judaism. In many West European towns and 
in most non-Reform American congregations the rabbi was little more 
than a religious functionary; in the United States the Reform rabbi was 
the prime Jewish agent in town to establish rapport with the Gentiles. 
This was an important and very necessary responsibility. Often the Re- 
form rabbi was the most educated clergyman in the city. Jews of means 
and social aspirations joined his congregation because they were eager to 
shine in reflected glory. Even the Slavs accepted him as their secular 
leader. In Pittsburgh, J. Leonard Levy was adored by most of the city’s 
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observant Jews despite his clerical collar and his disregard of the dietary 
laws." 


The Rabbi in the Jewish Community 


Even a small community like Meridian, Mississippi, had a rabbi in 1898, 
although his role is not delineated in detail in the constitution. This, 
however, is clear: he was to lead in worship, preach, conduct services for 
mourners in their homes, go to choir rehearsals, run the Sabbath school, 
and register all births, marriages, and deaths. He was not permitted to 
serve any non-member without permission of the president. William Ro- 
senau of Oheb Sholom, Baltimore, was not an untypical example of the 
big city minister. In 1904 he gave fifty-six sermons, made twenty ad- 
dresses in town and out of town, performed one conversion and thirty- 
four marriages, conducted thirty-five funerals, made 637 calls with his 
wife, and 1,122 calls alone. At the same time he was teaching at Hopkins, 
writing articles, and working on a book. In addition to his normal rabbin- 
ical duties Morris Lazaron of the Baltimore Hebrew Congregation pre- 
pared liturgies for the Sukkot harvest festival and for Simhat Torah (Re- 
joicing of the Law) where grandfather, father, and son carried Torahs in 
the circuit procession. He encouraged the Boy and Girl Scout troops in 
his synagog, kept an eye on a club for adolescents and on a drama group, 
led Bible study classes, helped Jewish social workers on their cases, set up 
an art exhibition, presided at a congregational seder, and planned the pro- 
grams of the brotherhood and sisterhood. The more traditional Rabbi 
Samuel Deinard of Minneapolis made it his business to get a Ph.D. in 
Semitic languages. He gave leadership to the local Zionists, spent the sec- 
ond day of the Holy Days in an Orthodox congregation, addressed it at 
times in Yiddish, and edited the local Anglo-Jewish newspaper. 

If the rabbi had even a modicum of ability and tact he exercised con- 
siderable influence. He married, buried, and was respected if not loved by 
the families he serviced; the congregants deferred to him. David Marx 
came to Atlanta at the ripe age of twenty-three and almost from the first 
day began to hand down the “Law” to his people, the Reform law. That 
generation of rabbis was nothing if not authoritarian. Yet Marx’s job was 
not always a bed of roses. When he was elected to office the vote was 
thirty-seven to thirty-four; the traditional Jews looked askance at him; 
Marx had to fight for his innovations. These Georgia Jews, living in an 
area where the Bible was the word of God, had no relish for the young 
rabbi’s theories on Higher Criticism. He opposed bar mitzvahs, made the 
old-timers take their hats off during the services, and finally induced them 
to dispense with their more traditional prayer book. The rabbi was indefa- 
tigable, working with the charities, the Council of Jewish Women, with 
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the YMHA, and the settlement house. He visited the Jews in the peniten- 
tiary and even found time to help organize congregations in nearby 
towns.!5 

If a rabbi had a problem it was his board; the trustees were his bosses. 
Marx’s board called a special meeting in 1912 and instructed him to go to 
a Shrine convention in Los Angeles. Because the convention date coin- 
cided with Pentecost, the rabbi refused to go. He carried the day in this 
struggle. Marx was a great Mason, a thirty-third degree notable, but his 
religion came first; obviously the board had other priorities. In many con- 
gregations boards and rabbis were often in conflict; the tradition that the 
rabbi was a hireling never died. A Milwaukee Reform congregation had a 
ritual committee which presumed to instruct the rabbi but did not assume 
the obligation to attend services regularly. Isaac Moses, its rabbi, once 
slapped the face of an impudent thirteen-year-old; this indulgence 
brought him a stern rebuke from the board; he was fortunate that it did 
not call for his resignation. The trustees of the San Antonio synagog rep- 
rimanded their preacher because he had scolded them; they ordered him 
to dispense with the Saturday service and limited the Friday service to one 
hour, the holiday services to two hours. All this in the 1890’s. About 
twenty years later the pulpit incumbent in this same synagog was rebuked 
for publishing an article in the newspaper attacking Prohibition; he had 
not previously obtained the approval of the president of the board. Yet 
the leaders of this congregation passed a resolution that all members must 
keep their places of business closed on the High Holy Days. 

This tough approach by the congregants in dealing with the minister 
was not uncommon in synagogs and in churches too. Even in the best of 
Protestant churches the minister was to preach but never offend. Synago- 
gal pulpits tended in the twentieth century to be somewhat more free; 
Emil G. Hirsch, Joseph Krauskopf, and Stephen S. Wise had taught con- 
gregations to move discreetly in admonishing their spiritual leaders. Allen 
Tarshish is of the opinion that by the 1880’s more leeway was given to 
the officiants but the Reform rabbi’s right to free speech has continued to 
raise difficult questions. The Orthodox rabbis stayed well within the four 
ells of the Jewish Law and rarely expressed themselves on controversial 
issues; some Conservative ministers, harassed by their boards, moved into 
the Reform rabbinate much to the dismay of Schechter. But in every con- 
gregation there were at least a few devoted laymen who labored alongside 
the rabbi; these men loved Judaism and the synagog; they were not adver- 
saries. Charles Hutzler of Richmond is an example. He had been choir- 
master, secretary, treasurer, a teacher in the Sabbath school, and its assis- 
tant superintendent. On occasion he led the services himself; when he 
died he was president of Beth Ahabah. Without the support of men like 
Hutzler rabbis would often have been discouraged; they helped make the 
rabbinate worthwhile.'® 
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The Rabbi in the General (Gentile) Community 


In the early 1900’s David Marx’s board may have reproached him for ne- 
glecting his pastoral calls. The complaint was very probably justified. He 
was too busy being a good citizen; most Reform rabbis were. It is probable 
that many of these men spent more time away from their congregations 
than in them. The rabbi was the town’s renommé Jew, the one the Gen- 
tiles knew best. Why was he known? This was the man who was active in 
nearly all civic affairs; he gave the baccalaureate address and received a 
degree honoris causa. It was he who fought political corruption, who 
pleaded for peace, who attacked capital punishment, and like Philipson of 
Cincinnati raised his voice against imperialism after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

It was the rabbi whose voice was often heard in the Protestant 
churches, who led interfaith work, who took the initiative in launching 
interdenominational services on Thanksgiving. A St. Paul rabbi was even 
called upon to install a Christian minister. All rabbis took pot shots at 
Christian missionaries, often apostate Jews who were out hunting for 
Jewish souls. Most of these Jewish divines were active in the general phi- 
lanthropies, certainly on the local level; they were on the different charity 
boards; they worked with the blind and the Big Brothers, helped the vic- 
tims of tuberculosis, and assumed responsibility in the drives to raise 
money for the Red Cross and the persecuted Armenians. A number of 
these Jewish ecclesiastics were given high office and recognition in the 
state and national philanthropic associations, in the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, in the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Unless repulsed by snobs the rabbis were active in the art societies and 
on the symphony boards. Calisch of Richmond made an address at Mount 
Vernon on the 100th anniversary of the death of Washington; in 1915 he 
dined with Woodrow Wilson in the White House and made the blessing 
in Hebrew. David Marx had sufficient influence with the city’s Board of 
Education to induce it not to give Jewish children unexcused absences on 
the High Holy Days. He was a member of the biracial committee that at- 
tempted to stop the recurrence of lynching in Atlanta after twelve Ne- 
groes had been murdered by mobs. The rabbi, said one of Marx’s congre- 
gants, “made us proud to be Jews.” Max Samfield of Memphis was a 
highly respected member of the Elks and Masons, a leader of the commu- 
nity during the sad days of the devastating yellow fever epidemic (1878- 
1879), and founder of the state Society to Prevent Cruelty to Animals and 
Children.” 

Reform Jews had diverse interests and concerns, many of which they 
shared with other Jews; some of them were specifically linked to their 
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own Reformist philosophy. Intermarriage disturbed them, hence, unlike 
the other Jewish denominations, they made conversion to Judaism rela- 
tively easy. They wanted to judaize the non-Jewish spouse. They were 
always worried about the assimilatory impact of the cultural milieu, about 
the grosser forms of anti-Semitism. They did what they could to help op- 
pressed Jews wherever they were to be found. Keeping the wall between 
church and state unbreached was always a challenge; the Protestants never 
ceased their efforts to Christianize the public schools. Above all, the Re- 
formers never stopped attacking Zionism; they thought it reflected on 
their American loyalties. As the East Europeans began to arrive in num- 
bers the acculturated Reformers helped them at the ports of debarkation, 
and as the incoming émigrés enveloped them the liberals urged accultura- 
tion. They even made an attempt, a half-hearted one, to integrate them 
religiously. By 1920 the Reform rabbis began to ally themselves with the 
social justice movement. 

Circuit work in the small towns, preaching to the adults there, and 
educating their children were always of prime importance for the Union. 
The Reformers created a body of liturgical literature; they tried unsuc- 
cessfully to rehabilitate the Sabbath. As early as 1895 the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis wanted to work with students in the colleges of 
the country, although there were few Jews who were then seeking higher 
education. By 1906 the Conference had a committee busying itself with 
the men and women on campus; at that time the Jewish students had al- 
ready begun to organize themselves; there were Jewish Greek letter fra- 
ternities, social clubs, Menorah societies, Orthodox prayer groups, and by 
1914 at least one Reform student congregation. That year the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis had already emphasized the need for a 
full-time rabbi on campus, one who would work with the students; this 
was not to come till 1923 when the first Hillel association was estab- 
lished. The Conference was not happy about Jewish Greek letter fraterni- 
ties. It made one exception; it had no objection to the honorary academic 
society, Phi Beta Kappa. The Jewish youngsters in the colleges needed no 
urging or stamp of approval from the rabbis; many of them had already 
earned the right to wear the coveted key. The goals of the Reformers, the 
Central Conference and the Union, were cultural, intellectual, and reli- 
gious but these religionists had little influence with the college students; 
with exceptions that generation had little desire to stress religious loyal- 
ties. 

The Reform congregations also took the lead in working with sol- 
diers during World War I, organized synagog brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods, and succeeded in raising the status of women in Judaism. The fol- 
lowing incomplete list of standing committees of the Conference in 1921 
is an index to its religious interests: there were committees on synagogal 
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music, on prayer, on religious work in the universities, on responsa, on 
cooperation with national organizations, on church and state relations, on 
a survey of Jewish religious conditions, on systematic Jewish theology, on 
religious education, on contemporary history, on marriage and divorce, 
and on social justice. In 1912 in a formal statement the Conference ex- 
pressed its willingness to cooperate in all lands with all parties in Judaism, 
morally, culturally, and economically.'® 


DEMOCRACY IN THE SYNAGOG 


One of the achievements of Reform was the democratization of the syna- 
gog. This was due, possibly, to the example of the Protestant churches 
and the impact of the liberal spirit of the Progressive Age. Constitutions 
were revised to provide for rotation in office; presidents could no longer 
stay in power for decades; there was to be no more one-man rule; others 
were given a chance to serve and to lead. There were some synagogs 
where those who paid little were not enfranchised. Slowly but surely the 
open pew or unassigned pew system was adopted; any one could sit any- 
where; the rich were given no special privileges. Many hoped that volun- 
tary or low dues would bring in people of lesser means. Gone was the day 
when an impoverished saintly Jew could not even hope to become a 
member; no longer was the dues structure to serve as a perpetual black- 
ball. 

In 1896 Isaac S. Moses started a synagog in Chicago where fees 
would be modest and where there would be complete freedom in the pul- 
pit. His synagog was not to be a rich man’s club. Originally the dues seem 
to have been fifty cents a month but when Moses dedicated his sanctuary 
in 1898 he had to raise the minimal dues to $1 a month; just a few weeks 
later they were doubled again. Thus the annual charges were $24, a great 
deal of money in 1898; apparently he had no choice. A Milwaukee con- 
gregation warned those local Jews who could afford to join but had not 
yet affiliated that if they wished to use its facilities for marriages and buri- 
als they would first have to pay a full year’s dues. The open pew system 
was adopted by Franklin of Detroit in the early 1900’s; Stephen S. Wise’s 
Free Synagogue apparently had no fixed charges; it certainly reserved no 
seats. Yet the Conference in 1911 refused to opt for low dues and an un- 
assigned seating system. Were the rabbis afraid of their boards? Did these 
clergymen believe that with a minimal dues plan they would never be 
able to budget a viable program? In the course of time—it took decades— 
private pews were abolished; all seats were open except on the High Holy 
Days when members were admitted by card only, but even then seats 
were not reserved.!° 
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FAILURES AND SUCCESSES IN AMERICAN JUDAISM 


INDIFFERENCE AMONG THE REFORMERS 


Religious indifference has always been a problem in American Jewry. 
(This was true too in Central and Western Europe.) To be sure, all syna- 
gogs were crowded on the High Holy Days; most Jews even those whose 
religious loyalties were weak, attended at least one of the services on Rosh 
Hashanah (New Year) and on Yom Kippur (The Day of Atonement). But 
rarely were they filled on other days. The bar mitzvah family always 
brought its own crowds and the confirmation ceremonies on Pentecost 
jammed the sanctuary with the confirmands’ kin. There were synagogs 
where even the Sunday lectures failed to entice large audiences; Sabbath 
services in some towns were so poorly attended that the morning worship 
assemblies were cancelled. This was not uncommon. The National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women passed a resolution at one of its conventions that the 
seventh day must be sanctified; the caustic Hirsch suggested that the 
Council would do better to keep the day than to pass resolutions and then 
ignore them. Mamma was too busy on the Sabbath to take her children to 
the synagog but always found time on that day to spend hours at the 
dancing school watching the aesthetic gyrations of her offspring. In many 
towns there was so little interest in the synagog that offices went begging. 
One of the contributing reasons for the prevalent indifference was that 
the role assigned the layman in the service was negligible; he was a pas- 
sive auditor. The service was focused on the man in the pulpit.” 

Speaking of the religious apathy of English Jews, Zangwill once told 
Schechter that they were dead but didn’t know it. This was an exaggera- 
tion; it would certainly not be true of American Jewry. There was 
indifference. The apathy of Jews in the early twentieth century is 
reflected in the refusal of many to affiliate, in the disregard for religious 
observance. Orthodoxy lost ground all through the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. Cyrus Adler remarked that there was considerable neglect 
of the ceremonies and the rituals, constant religious drifting, but little 
apostasy. As early as 1901 the American Hebrew had already pointed out 
that the rabbis of the more traditional synagogs were observant but the 
members were not. It was obvious to all that the native-born children of 
the newcomers were not synagoggoers. Those among them who were re- 
cruited for the Menorah Movement were interested in Jewish culture but, 
as they made clear to the Central Conference, they and the organization 
had no interest in Reform, the religion (1912). Was this because they 
were cold to all forms of religion and certainly to the alien Orthodoxy of 
their immigrant parents? Not necessarily. They had an interest that was 
paramount in their lives. They had little time for anything but them- 
selves; they were hurrying to carve out careers for themselves. Some, not 
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the Menorah men, sought low visibility as Jews for they were students at 
colleges that were barely tolerant of Jews. The historian Charles Beard 
said that nine-tenths of all Jews in the United States were not affiliated; 
this is a statement that would be very difficult to prove. There is no ques- 
tion that most American Jews were not members of synagogs; many 
could not afford to join; most of them were too busy becoming Ameri- 
cans; non-afhiliation, however, is not proof of religious rejection." 


ACCULTURATION AND RELIGION 


The statement vox populi vox dei certainly applies to American Judaism 
in the first two decades of the twentieth century. If Reform rabbis made 
changes it was often because they were being pushed by their congregants 
who insisted that the clerics sanctify the concessions which the laity had 
already made to the contemporary American culture. The Reformers 
were Americanizing themselves. Einhorn was lucky that he had died in 
the 1870’s. Had he survived he may well have been retired against his 
wishes, as was Samuel Hirsch and, probably, Samuel Adler. The synagogs 
wanted English-speaking, not German-speaking spiritual leaders. Even 
the arriving East Europeans started shaving their beards, ignoring the die- 
tary laws, and dropping many of their religious practices. The young Re- 
form Jews in Denver refused to shift their New Year’s Eve dance when it 
fell on a Friday night; the editor of Atlanta’s Jewish paper said that cere- 
monies that separated the Jew from his neighbor must be dropped; such 
customs were not congruent with twentieth-century civilization (1900). 
The students’ H.U.C. Journal for October, 1902, carried the old dictum 
on its masthead in Hebrew, “Custom (practice) annuls the Law,” meaning 
follow the new American tradition. 

There were those who were convinced that cultural integration 
would reduce anti-Semitism; such people were prone to genuflect in the 
direction of the Christians. By the turn of the century many of them 
looked upon Christmas as an American national holiday; even congrega- 
tional leaders were known to have Christmas trees in their front rooms; 
others gave Christmas dinners. Protestantism was making its impress on 
the American Jew, on Judaism. This was inevitable; the Jews were such a 
small percentage of the population, they were culturally overwhelmed by 
the millions of Gentiles about them. An Orthodox congregation of West 
Roxbury in Massachusetts bought a church chapel and turned it into a 
synagog; it had stained glass windows with portraits of Christian hero- 
ines, Mary, Martha, Dorcas, and others. When reminded by a Reform 
rabbi that it could not pay homage to these Christian women the congre- 
gants simply changed their names to Miriam, Sarah, Rachel, and Debo- 
rah. There were always individuals—how many will never be known— 
who were ashamed to be Jews. Some of these, breaking with their friends 
and associates, divorced themselves completely from Jews and Judaism.” 
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APATHY IN AMERICAN RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


Indifference to religion was not a characteristic of Jews alone. In the Fif- 
teenth Assembly District of New York City, in 1897, half of the residents 
did not belong to a church or attend services; some of the Protestant 
churches had pitifully small memberships. Many of these Christian com- 
municants were not primarily interested in saving their souls; they had 
joined for social and business reasons or wished to give their children the 
benefit of a good Sunday school. The educational motivation was also de- 
cisive for many if not for most Reform Jews. Harold Laski was probably 
right, however, in saying that the largest church in the United States was 
the Church of the Indifferent. Zepin of the Union warned his colleagues 
in 1905 that even a well organized national synagogal program would not 
necessarily fill the pews. He was right. If there was unaffiliation, 
indifference to organized religion, it was in large part due to the zeitgeist; 
the spirit of the times had shattered traditional religious beliefs. Yet many 
of these unafhliated men and women, Jews and Christians, who could not 
find a spiritual home in the liberal churches and in the synagogs were not 
necessarily hostile to organized religion and its institutions; they chan- 
neled their idealism into other areas of service to humanity.” 


RIVALS OF THE SYNAGOG 


Those unaffiliated Jews with strong social concerns found spiritual and 
emotional satisfaction by turning to social-welfare work. For them pro- 
viding philanthropic and educational aid to the immigrant was very im- 
portant. Congregations were faced with many rivals, attractive ones. It 
was difficult to compete with the clubs, the lodges, the social gatherings, 
above all, the card table. The Zionist conventicles, the labor organiza- 
tions, and especially the immigrant hometown societies all had devoted 
followers. These sociophilanthropic cultural confraternities, these lands- 
manshaften, offered the immigrant an intimacy, a sense of comforting to- 
getherness that was noticeably absent in the larger synagogs. 

Like their Christian neighbors many Jews did not venture far from 
their homes, unless it was to spend an evening at the cinema. Others, na- 
tives and Americanized newcomers, joined those non-Jewish associations 
in the general community which were fighting for social and political re- 
form; for them getting rid of disease and civic corruption was more im- 
portant than a Friday night service or a Sunday morning lecture.” 


SOME FAULTS AND FAILURES OF THE REFORMERS 


Having no knowledge of their long history, many Reformers had no 
pride in their past and its traditions; there was not sufficient cultural con- 
tent in these men and women to generate loyalties. Religious programs 
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for the children and the youth were inadequate; there was not much in- 
terest in the Hebrew language. The Reform synagog was not a poor 
man’s institution; social and economic differences often made for intra- 
mural prejudices. Only too often the “successful” rabbi was a prima donna 
who tended to ignore the needs and sensitivities of his flock; he was not a 
pastor. The universalistic ethical reach of Reform was conceptually su- 
perb; its theology was unsurpassed in its logic and liberality, but the 
movement failed to emphasize folkist elements, the particularistic; there 
was a very perceptible lack of warmth. The Orthodox and their religious 
cousins, the Conservatives, encouraged congregational participation in 
the services; everyone joined lustily in the singing; the Orthodox were 
very much at home in the house of their God. The Reformers were ra- 
tional, disciplined, disinclined to accentuate the supernatural; their cold 
unyielding irrefutable classical tenets made of their faith a petrified ortho- 
doxy of its own. The templegoers may have been impressed even satisfied 
with their services, but were they moved? A contemporary critic said: “A 
church should not be an icebox”; another had remarked, “decorum is a 
cool substitute for devotion.” 

Euphoric nineteenth-century Reformers believed that all Jews would 
accept their new Jewish way of life but by 1900 they realized that this 
was wishful thinking, rhetoric. Their rivals, the Conservatives, cherished 
the hope that they would win the loyalties of the American Jewish 
masses. The leaders of this new Jewish denomination realized soon 
enough that this prospect was unreal, though this group was destined 
within a generation to win thousands who were slowly moving to the 
left. Every Conservative advance was a defeat for the liberals; the Con- 
servatives proved to be very formidable rivals. 

The Reformers, the “Germans,” rejected the East Europeans reli- 
giously and were rejected with equal vehemence by the latter. This con- 
frontation was inevitable. The reasons for this mutual hostility were to a 
large extent valid. The Reformers made no real effort to win the new- 
comers and the historian can offer no assurance that the liberals would 
have been successful even had they tried seriously. Neither the Orthodox 
religionists nor the assertive Zionists could or would make compromises 
in matters of ritual, kashrut, the use of Hebrew, decorum, or the determi- 
nation to establish a national Jewish state. For the Russian, the Pole, the 
Rumanian Jew, the Reform service was Christian in tone. Actually the 
divisions between the newcomers and the old-timers were ethnic and so- 
cial. Was not the rejection of the Catholic masses by the Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants a similar social rejection of untutored and impoverished immi- 
grants from Southern and Eastern Europe? The “Germans” and the 
“Russians” would have to die off in America’s affluent wilderness before 
their children would bridge the gap between the two in this Promised 
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Land. It was not until 1950 that the Reformers set out earnestly to win 
the children of the East Europeans; in the process the former were all but 
taken over by the East Europeans.” 


Tue SATURDAY-SUNDAY WORSHIP PROBLEM IN THE 
EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The Reform leaders knew they were making little impress on the new- 
comers; indeed one wonders if they ever nursed any real expectations of 
winning over these denizens of the metropolitan ghettos. The prime con- 
cern of the liberals was to salvage their own followers religiously. 
Throughout the period the Reformers were well aware that they could 
not restore Saturday as the day of rest; their congregants could not and 
would not come to worship on the biggest business day of the week. 
These templegoers were shopkeepers; bread and butter came first. But the 
Reformers did make an attempt to attract worshippers on another week- 
end day, Sunday. Was this effort a failure or a success? Actually by 1890 
the substitute Sunday service had already been rejected although a few in- 
dividuals as late as 1897 continued to flirt with the thought of substitut- 
ing Sunday for Saturday as the weekly day of rest. At that time Sinai of 
Chicago was the only congregation in the country that limited itself to a 
Sunday service; it would later be joined by Wise’s Free Synagogue (1907). 

The debate therefore from 1897 to 1920 was not on a Sunday-Sab- 
bath but on the question of a supplementary service on Sunday to solve the 
problem of synagog attendance. By 1901 about twenty congregations 
conducted additional services on Sunday; some of these, it would seem, 
were in small towns where the circuit rabbi would come only on the first 
day of the week. Retaining the Saturday-Sabbath was never in doubt 
among Reform Jews at any time; the laity would never have tolerated the 
abrogation of Saturday as the Sabbath. That would have been a step in the 
direction of Christianity. There were, however, some rabbis who felt that 
the Saturday rest day was obsolete; their hope lay in emphasizing a Sun- 
day assemblage. Krauskopf, always on the left, put his hopes on the Sun- 
day supplementary service, though he never gave up his Saturday worship 
and continued it twelve months a year. In many towns, not all, these Sun- 
day gatherings drew crowds, bringing in Jews who otherwise would not 
have come. Krauskopf bragged of the large numbers of his printed Sunday 
discourses that were widely distributed. Sunday meetings were to con- 
tinue in his congregation for a generation after his death; they came to an 
end with the rise of Nazism in Germany. 

In 1903 the Central Conference went on record that it intended to 
retain the historical Sabbath; it was the bond that united World Jewry. 
However, this is strange: the vote on this occasion was small, many rabbis 
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did not vote or so it would seem. Did the cautious clerics fear the few lay 
radicals in their congregations? The following year the Conference 
officially sanctioned the supplementary Sunday service but it took but two 
years to teach the rabbis that this innovation was no panacea. Its prime at- 
traction—no gain for the religious-minded—was the lecture where cur- 
rent problems and issues were ventilated. Indeed the Jewish lecture plat- 
form was looked upon as a communal institution to which even Gentiles 
came in relatively large numbers. It was important for that generation 
that Gentiles visit the synagog; the Jews were flattered. The supplemen- 
tary service never became popular; in 1912 a survey of more than 100 
congregations showed that only twelve met for worship and a lecture; 
nine had no Sabbath service. This may well be because they could not 
muster a quorum of ten. The Sabbath as such had not been rejected.” 

Statistically then in 1912 probably less than 10 percent of all Reform 
synagogs conducted Sunday services or lecture forums. Obviously the 
Sunday “service” was not the answer to a passé Sabbath. In 1905 Hirsch 
had already lamented that Sunday services were not successful; apparently 
even his crowds were diminishing. It is a fact that the Sunday service did 
appeal to Jews who otherwise would not have come. Why then did the 
Reformers ultimately reject even the Sunday service? Is it possible that 
they were already turning to the right in the early twentieth century be- 
cause of American anti-Semitism and Russian pogroms? Was it because 
the Sunday service was a form of identification with a Christian world 
that had not yet ceased to disable, to murder Jews? This is certain: the Re- 
formers were determined to remain Jewish and the Sunday service tended 
to become a symbol of schism. The solution eventually worked out by the 
liberals was to accept the Friday evening gathering as the most important 
religious exercise of the week. The Saturday morning assembly was re- 
tained despite its poor attendance; it was a holding operation; the Sunday 
convocation was deemed a lecture forum. In sum, Reform failed to recruit 
large numbers for worship. It was no consolation that affiliation and at- 
tendance in the Orthodox and Conservative synagogs left much to be de- 
sired. The demands of the economy and the indifference engendered by 
the spirit of the age kept Jews of all beliefs and unbeliefs away from syna- 
gogal services.?” 


THE SUCCESSES OF THE JEWISH DENOMINATIONS 
THE HOPE FOR AMERICAN JEWISH SPIRITUAL UNITY AND 
WORLD HEGEMONY 


It is obvious that only a minority of Jews of the three denominations was 
affiliated with synagogs and temples; these Jews were the bearers of the 
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religious traditions; in a free and open society those who joined synagogs 
did so voluntarily. Very many European Jews, under strong social and 
even legal controls, were nominally members of the Jewish community, 
but it is questionable to what extent they were religiously committed. 
Romantic hindsight is prone to exaggeration. Here in the United States 
the small ratio of affiliation and the lack of observance distressed all reli- 
gious leaders yet Jewish religionists were not without their achievements; 
the picture was not altogether bleak. 

After the Spanish-American War the United States government be- 
gan to move toward imperialism, nursing aspirations to world hegemony. 
These hopes of the secular state were probably reflected, unwittingly at 
least, in the growing American Jewish community. America reached out 
for authority, power; to a degree its Jewry, too, began to sense and to ex- 
ercise its influence. By 1900 this was the third largest Jewish community 
in the world after Russia-Poland and Austria-Hungary. The Jews here in- 
tervened politically and philanthropically on behalf of their coreligionists 
in Europe and Palestine. The gifts they so generously sent to suffering 
communities abroad added to the stature and authority of this young 
transatlantic Jewry. As late as the first decade of the twentieth century the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations still dreamt of uniting and 
dominating American Jewry; the need for unity seemed imperative after 
the Kishinev massacre of 1903. Ostensibly the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations was a Reform organization; actually its goals were in 
large part latitudinarian and secular; it sought to tie all Jews together, not 
in order to “Reform” them but to strengthen them in their effort to con- 
front the problems that faced Jews in all lands. Its vision was interna- 
tional, subtly hegemonic. There were no Jewish tests for the admission of 
any Jewish congregation into the Union. And when the appeal to unite 
under its banner was rejected, it was willing to invite the cooperation of 
every Jewish national association and society in this country in order to 
create a federation that would undertake to cope with the needs of Ameri- 
can and World Jewry. In such a federation the voice of the Jewish reli- 
gionists would at least be heard. The new and powerful American Jewish 
Committee ignored the religious denominations as such; the pragmatic, 
realistic businessmen of the Committee had brushed them aside as 
ineffectual agencies. 

The Union was ineffectual and when it stopped its drive for one 
overall truly representative American organization the struggle was car- 
ried on by the Central Conference of American Rabbis. It had the identi- 
cal goal in mind. These rabbinical religionists refused to abdicate their 
right to representation in the effort to aid Jews; they wanted to be ac- 
corded equality with the lay elite. The pleas of the rabbis were also in 
vain though they had correctly sensed the coming power of the American 
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Jewish community; they foresaw American Jewish hegemony and they 
wanted religious influences to be very much in evidence. After World 
War I when Germany and Austria-Hungary had collapsed and Eastern 
Europe had been shattered, Israel Friedlaender of the Seminary was con- 
vinced that American Jewry would emerge as the Diaspora’s dominant 
community. Almost a generation earlier Schechter had already prophesied 
that Jewry’s religious future lay in the United States; his friends even 
hoped that he would became America’s master craftsman uniting the Jews 
here through a faith that would be exemplary for all Jews in all lands. In 
the belief that America would one day give birth to a Jewry of spiritual 
and religious magnitude, the rabbis were right. 

The desire of the Union and the Central Conference for one um- 
brella organization embracing all American Jewish national organizations 
was effectuated in part in 1916 with the rise of the American Jewish Con- 
gress which addressed itself solely to the political needs of European and 
Palestinian Jewry. Because its goals were severely limited it never met 
with the approval of the national Reform institutions. The narrow pro- 
grams of the powerful American Jewish Committee and the successful 
but temporary American Jewish Congress were a warning to this coun- 
try’s Jewish religionists that they had been bypassed; the secularists were 
in the saddle. From now on national leadership would be neutral in mat- 
ters religious; the denominations were deemed divisive; American Jewish 
hegemony would be political, philanthropic, never religious.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN REFORM 
ON EUROPEAN JEWRY 


Ultimately the Jews of the United States did exercise a large degree of 
hegemony over World Jewry, a leadership that was shared but in a very 
minor degree by the Jewish religious denominations of this country. 
There is no evidence that American Orthodoxy and Conservatism 
influenced transatlantic Jewry prior to 1921; the Reformers did. The vari- 
ous European Jewish liberal religious movements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were undoubtedly patterned on German Reform; the twentieth cen- 
tury liberal religious movements in Europe, even in Germany, formed 
themselves to a degree on the American model. This influence is particu- 
larly evident in twentieth-century England. One of the prime sponsors of 
the Jewish Religious Union (1902) in the country was Claude G. 
Montefiore, a left-wing classicist. When he addressed the Central Con- 
ference in 1910 he expressed the pious hope that Reform would one day 
become the religion of the races and peoples of the world. Two years later 
he and his friends brought the American rabbi Israel Mattuck to London 
where he succeeded in developing a large liberal congregation with leftist 
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tendencies. The Berlin Jews who petitioned in 1898 for Sunday worship 
were repulsed by the communal chiefs but were told they could have a 
late Friday evening service, a suggestion obviously patterned on the 
American compromise. The Union of German Liberal Rabbis (Vereini- 
gung der liberalen Rabbiner Deutschlands, 1898) laid down Guidelines (Richt- 
linien, 1912) which were similar to those of the American classicists. The 
twentieth-century liberal groups in Sweden, France, and Holland were 
minuscule in size; the German and the English congregations were more 
numerous.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF REFORM ON 
NON-JEWISH AMERICANS 


The impact of the American brand of liberal Judaism on European Jew- 
ries is certain though it is not always easy to document. It is equally true 
that the Reform rabbis here through their personalities and teachings 
influenced thousands of Christians; in turn these very rabbis had already 
drawn heavily on the writings of distinguished socially-minded Christian 
clergymen. Rabbis, some of them scholars of note and religious liberals, 
were frequently called upon to teach in the colleges of the country. 
Hirsch in Chicago, Voorsanger in California, Feuerlicht in Indiana were 
among the Jewish clergymen who over the years taught thousands of 
Christian students, many of whom were preparing for the ministry. 
There was hardly a Reform rabbi in the United States who was not en- 
gaged in some form of interfaith work. They joined literary societies 
where they had an opportunity to expound their radical views to the 
Christian intelligentsia, but their strongest impress was in their Sunday 
morning lectures. Ultimately thousands of non-Jews came to listen; the 
writer James Michener wrote in one of his best sellers that he had been 
profoundly influenced by Krauskopf. In these talks the insistence of the 
preachers that religion make its peace with the sciences served as an en- 
couragement to enquiring Christians and as a challenge to evangelicals. 
Every Christian who listened to a rabbi was moved perforce to reexamine 
his basic beliefs. The teachings of the Reformers were a source of encour- 
agement to the Unitarians, the Universalists, and to many liberal preach- 
ers in the mainline churches. In their zeal to appeal to Christians who sat 
in their audiences some rabbis tended to forget their particularism. When 
Rabbi Morris Newfield dedicated his synagog in Birmingham in 1914 his 
words would have been welcomed in any Christian church: “I consecrate 
this whole house and the whole congregation to the worship of the Liv- 
ing God and Humanity.”” 
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INFLUENCES OF REFORM JUDAISM ON AMERICAN JEWRY 


The Conservatives and the Orthodox continually attacked Reform for its 
departure from tradition, yet both groups patterned themselves structur- 
ally on the liberals. Congregational members and cultured Gentiles were 
not the only ones who listened to the Sunday sermons of the rabbis. The 
younger generation of East Europeans who had come here as children or 
who had been born here flocked to listen to Harry Levi of Boston, Hirsch 
of Chicago, Krauskopf of Philadelphia, Philipson of Cincinnati, Leon 
Harrison of St. Louis, and Stephen S. Wise of New York City. Through 
these addresses men and women became conversant with the historicocri- 
tical method; they were introduced to modern thought if they were not 
already college students. There were other gains. They were taught the 
amenities of American religious worship, the importance of praying in an 
intelligible vernacular; they learned to associate decorum with worship. 
In the sanctuaries which these newcomers later built many of them intro- 
duced the Friday night service and the pageantry of confirmation. Their 
acceptance of this rite was a forward step in the emancipation of women 
among those Jews who were still loyal to the older traditions. Back in 
Baltimore of the 1880’s an immigrant Russian Jew, discontented with 
Orthodoxy, sent his children to the Reform Sabbath school where David 
Philipson was then rabbi. Later this man migrated to England and became 
wealthy through a cigarette-making machine which he had invented. He 
joined Mattuck’s Liberal Synagogue in London and was one of its most 
generous members. This man, Bernhard Baron, gave huge sums to Eng- 
land, his adopted country, but refused to accept a title. After his death his 
son Louis accepted a baronetcy.*! 


THE RELATIVE SIZE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE THREE JEWISH 
DENOMINATIONS, 1897-1920 


In 1900 United States Jewry was still an immigrant community. Some of 
the émigrés were born in Central Europe, most of them hailed from East- 
ern Europe. The majority was nominally Orthodox, even the workers in 
the garment industry, though not their leaders. Actual affiliation with Or- 
thodox synagogs was minimal though there can be no question that these 
unaffiliated religionists were overwhelmingly sympathetic to Orthodoxy. 
At that time there were about 791 congregations in the country; only 
about fifty were formally members of the Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations; about ninety temples were enrolled in the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations; the Conservatives as yet had no na- 
tional congregational federation. Thus practically all Orthodox synagogs 
were unaffiliated. It is estimated that by 1920 there were over 700 Ortho- 
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dox conventicles in New York City alone. In the United States with its 
population of some 43,500,000 people and about 3,500,000 Jews there 
were, it is said, close to 400,000 Jewish householders afhliated with 
houses of worship. In 1900 there were some 525 rabbis in the country; in 
1917, about 1,500. The title “rabbi” must not be taken too seriously; al- 
most any Jewish officiant could assume the title with impunity. Los An- 
geles in 1899 had one congregation; in 1920 it had ten. By 1920 there 
were about 2,000 congregations and prayer groups in this country. 

In comparison with the Central Europeans, the Slavic newcomers 
had little status but these Russian and Polish immigrants were perfectly 
content in the shuls where they gathered and where they could chat in 
Yiddish with their neighbors. Many of these “synagogs” were hired halls, 
at best modest buildings. This new immigration had no impact on Re- 
form, none on religion in the United States. These worshippers were un- 
concerned about their “image” in the larger general community; they 
were not pretentious. Conservative Judaism often accompanied accultura- 
tion and affluence; these traditionalists began moving out of the core city 
into the better sections of town and into the suburbs. By 1920 there were 
over thirty Conservative congregations in New York City. It was a grow- 
ing movement. The Reformers were growing too; in the two decades 
since 1900, they had about doubled in size; they could then boast of more 
than 220 congregations. Despite the fact that they numbered but 10 per- 
cent of all America’s synagogs they were powerful and prestigious. Their 
congregations were the most important; their national institutions over- 
shadowed all others. Most of the laity in the public eye were pillars of 
their “church;” this was true of any town in the United States whether it 
was a Schiff in New York City or an Isaias Hellman in Los Angeles or 
San Francisco.*? 


REFORM AND ITS SUCCESSES 


Though the Reformers were few in number their high degree of visibility 
in the community and their more than adequate history source materials 
make it possible to evaluate their accomplishments. Actually their 
achievements after 1900 were but a continuation of programs that had 
been initiated in the 1840’s. Growing numbers, administrative improve- 
ments, and a willingness to loosen purse strings produced a series of suc- 
cesses. The Central Conference established in 1889 gave Jewry its first 
permanent rabbinical organization; in 1921 it was the largest Jewish asso- 
ciation of its kind in the Diaspora. Its all-embracing program excluded 
nothing of Jewish interest; it worked with the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations, identified itself religiously and philanthropically 
with all Jews both here and abroad, and opposed all Christological en- 
croachments of both the state and the church. Yet these rabbis, consistent 
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libertarians, set out to cement good relations with their Christian neigh- 
bors; in this effort they achieved a measure of success. 

In his own bailiwick the Reform rabbi was regarded as one of the 
city’s outstanding ministers. The College had educated him to meet the 
challenges of the times; often he was the only religious liberal in town, in 
the forefront of the movement for progressive legislation. His was an all- 
encompassing humanitarian philosophy that appealed to both Jews and 
Gentiles. Liberal Christians realized that they had a strong bond with 
Jews in their common dependence on the social idealism of the Hebrew 
prophets, an idealism that was mirrored in the humanitarian teachings of 
the Christian gospel. For those Christians who wished to become Jews 
because of religious conviction or for reasons of marriage, conversion was 
made easy by many Reform rabbis. The Reform clergy made a bold but 
unsuccessful attempt to save the Sabbath; moved by expediency the daring 
among them inaugurated Sunday services. Despite their public repudia- 
tion of halakah, the authoritative way of life, they adhered to it when cer- 
tain problems arose. They looked for guidance to the Committee on Res- 
ponsa whose decisions helped keep these rebels in the mainstream of 
customary law. The move away from rabbinism and its prescriptions was 
not an arbitrary act of rebellious ecclesiastics; the rabbis were but respond- 
ing to the demands of the people they served. How many of these leaders 
realized that theirs was the greatest revolution in Judaism since the first 
century when the Pharisees broke with the priests and the temple cult to 
build a new faith that would ensure the survival of the Jewish people? 

After a fashion the Reform rabbis were “home” missionaries; these 
ministers worked closely with the Council of Jewish Women, the “Ys” 
and the settlement houses to help the newcomers. Reform “missions” 
among the “Russian” adults were a failure; the children were won over 
for they attended the Sabbath schools by the thousands until they were 
confirmed. Throughout the Midwest dozens of small towns were visited 
biweekly by the Hebrew Union College students; during the High Holy 
Days almost every HUC youngster was given a pulpit that he might learn 
to barber sermonically on the beards of the grateful auditors. After a stir- 
ring address (borrowed of course from a notable rabbi), some of these six- 
teen and seventeen-year-old neophytes were solemnly greeted by the con- 
gregational patriarchs: “Doctor, you done noble.” This was heady wine. 
Beginning with Mattuck in London the Cincinnati men carried the Jew- 
ish gospel abroad; fifty years later it was literally true that these Reformers 
were found on every continent of the globe; since then the sun has never 
set on a graduate of the Hebrew Union College. 

It is probable that the outstanding achievement of these rabbis on this 
soil was to forge a homogeneous Reform community. This sense of soli- 
darity was effected through negative and positive factors. Anxious con- 
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cerns lest the East Europeans threaten their status yoked the Reformers 
together through commonly shared prejudices; anti-Semitism bound 
them even tighter. In a positive sense the Union Prayer Book brought 
real unity; ultimately it was adopted by almost every Reform congrega- 
tion in the United States. It was a beautifully written book, harmonizing 
the prayers with the highest moral aspirations of the worshippers. As 
early as 1906 Stolz said it was the most popular Jewish book ever pro- 
duced in this country. As a work in the vernacular it reflected the inten- 
tion of the Reformers to make worship a rational, intelligible experience, 
decorous and dignified, enhanced in its beauty and appeal by vocal and in- 
strumental music. The Reformers were pioneers in improving the Sab- 
bath school curricula, in adult education. Through the Conference and 
the Board of Delegates on Civil and Religious Rights they led the fight 
against disabilities and the constantly recurring Judeophobia. 

Inevitably all immigrant Jews here would have to adjust themselves 
to the new American way of life. The Reformers helped prepare the way 
for a synthesis of Jewish tradition and the country’s cultural demands. As 
exponents of the Science of Judaism they taught their people to evaluate 
their past critically, intelligently, thus instilling within them a pride that 
was often an effective deterrent to defection. It was they who were the 
leaders in the attempt to dispel misunderstanding in non-Jewish circles 
about the Jewish way of life. They stressed the importance of secular edu- 
cation for the immigrants, urging them to embrace the teachings of the 
social and physical sciences and thus emancipate themselves from out- 
moded concepts. Because Reform was completely dedicated to the 
findings of the sciences, it shone, with liberal Protestantism, as a beacon 
of rationality in a Christian world that was still very conservative. Yet in 
all its turning away from the older traditions it insisted on complete loy- 
alty to Judaism and to the Jewish people. By encouraging coreligionists 
here to reject what was unacceptable, by aiding them to enter into a new 
world of critical thought and knowledge, the Reformers brought them 
intellectual freedom. All this served to strengthen their ties to Judaism. 
When the Reformers brought their wives down from the latticed and 
curtained galleries and accorded equality to their daughters in the Sabbath 
school, they helped emancipate the Jewish woman religiously. Women 
were gradually admitted as members into the congregations; they began 
to serve on committees and on occasion even as officers. The process was 
not a rapid one but progress was perceptible by 1920. 

As a rational idealistic faith Reform had no superior during this pe- 
riod; its constant emphasis was on the ethical, the spiritual in the Jewish 
tradition. It was not difficult for it therefore, by 1920, to begin addressing 
itself to the evils of contemporary industrialism. The rabbis talked of so- 
cial justice in the prophetic tradition. Allied to this concept of a better 
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world for the workingman was the dream of a messianic age for all hu- 
manity. The Reformers persisted, at least in the pulpit, in preaching the 
gospel of the Mission of Israel. Denuded of hallowed practices Reform for 
many had almost ceased to be a folk religion. Whether this departure 
from traditional rituals was a virtue or a sin was decided in the negative by 
the Reformers of a later generation. For the present Reform prospered by 
opting for the universal rather than for the Jewishly national. Reform 
prospered in the 1920’s when Jews reared in Orthodoxy finally began to 
find their way into the temples in substantial numbers; they felt that its 
English service was Americanistic and their greatest ambition was to be- 
come exemplary Americans. For these neophytes, as for all adherents of 
the liberal movement, the Reform way of life was a means of surviving in 
the modern society that had first begun to accept them after the fall of the 
Bastille. 

No one can doubt that the rabbis were the men who led Reform; 
they are certainly to be credited with many of its achievements. This em- 
phasis on them tends to obscure the part played by laymen. Every congre- 
gation sheltered one or two devoted workers who not only supported the 
rabbis loyally but assumed leadership. These are the men who took office 
and not infrequently set and implemented the religious policies of the 
synagog. In their own way they were dedicated, devout, although their 
mode of piety, of religious expression, had little in common with the 
mystical posture so characteristic of Christians. The Christian modes of 
religious expression were avoided if only because they were Christian.* 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON AMERICAN JUDAISM 


Though American Judaism was making notable strides in the first decades 
of the twentieth century the seminal thinkers and religious leaders in Ju- 
daism, with few exceptions, were in Europe. Hermann Cohen, Leo 
Baeck, Franz Rosenzweig, and Martin Buber were all writing in Ger- 
many. Among the leaders in Orthodoxy—and they were very numerous 
—were Isaac Meir Kahan (the Hafetz Hayyim), Isaac Jacob Reines, Hay- 
yim Soloveichik, and Abraham I. Kook. The last lived in Palestine; the 
others, in Russia. Recognizing the importance of Judaism as the faith of 
several million American citizens, the United States government granted 
it equality with Catholicism and Protestantism. This was certainly true in 
the armed forces. 

By the end of the second decade of the new century the three Jewish 
denominations were clearly differentiated; each went its own way; within 
each group there were numerous differences and shadings. Over on the 
left the Reformers, still in the vanguard, were busy with their prayer 
books, their services, their schools, and their efforts to cultivate good rela- 
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tions with the larger Christian community. The Conservatives, still small 
in number, were beginning to recruit the acculturated East Europeans and 
their native-born children. Willing to make their peace with the arts and 
sciences they gladly accommodated themselves to American culture by 
neglecting any religious practice which they found unacceptable. Their 
pragmatic compromises and their devotion to tradition augured a bright 
future for them. Over to the right stood the Orthodox, a massive block of 
natives, “Germans,” and East European immigrants, groups that were still 
loyal to the teachings of the fathers. For the “Russians,” the process of 
deslavicization had already started. Taking root here they were learning 
to survive religiously, securely ensconced in the ambit of their ancestral 
beliefs. One thing all three denominations noticeably had in common: 
the stubborn insistence that each congregation was totally autonomous. 
Each was determined to make its own decisions and mistakes, and it did.» 


THE FUTURE 


Like their Christian counterparts the Jews also faced the problems of 
unafhiliation, inadequate religious schools, financial stress. As late as 1920 
religion and the synagog were still dominant in the Jewish community 
but they were already faced with a threat that was ultimately to over- 
power them, the increasing spirit of secularization. Religion was not the 
prime interest in the lives of many laymen; many able affluent Jews 
identified through non-religious institutions; they gave their time, their 
money, their devotion to the charities, the “Ys,” the hospitals, the orphan 
asylums, the new community centers. But changes were coming. The 
universalist Jewish religion of the 1910’s preparing to usher in the King- 
dom of God was confronted in the 1920’s by a rising tide of American 
anti-Semitism. The German torment of the 1930’s dampened humanitar- 
ian ardor; Jewish particularism was no longer denounced; by the middle 
of the century the Reformers began to turn to the right. Adolf Hitler 
guaranteed the rise of a common American Jewish front; he brought to 
the fore the strong sense of accord, identity, among Jewish religionists 
that had always been present in all periods of American history. An accep- 
tance of the same spiritual verities and the pressure of the common Amer- 
ican culture made Jews think and act as one. Far more decisive was their 
conviction that all Jews were kin, that they had to work closely together 
if they were to cope with the common problems of outer pressures and 
internal cultural and religious needs. In 1901 Frederick de Sola Mendes, a 
right-wing Reformer, had written that the American Jewish religion of 
the future would be a compromise between extreme Orthodoxy and ex- 
treme Reform. In 1920 there was as yet no sign of this. Two generations 
later the impact of the Holocaust on all American Jews would tend to 
make Mendes a true prophet.” 
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consensus as method and source of 
influence of, 640, 647, 654, 660 
and East European immigrants, 675, 686 
and East-West conflict, 136, 530 
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effort of to gain national hegemony, 709, 
710 

and Greek-letter fraternities and 
sororities, 701 

and Haifa Technion, 680 

and Hirsch, 651 

on intermarriage, 399, 669 

on “Jewish” choirs and organists, 692 

on Jewish Christian Scientists, 396 

on Jewish education, 613 

on Jewish law/tradition, 128, 694 

and Jewish music, 558 

on Jewish nationalism, 680 

on Kaiser’s hymnal, 556 

latitudinarian approach of, 648 

and Luncz’s edition of Jerusalem Talmud, 
684 

and Mission of Israel, 675, 677 

as model for United Synagogue, 637 

Montefiore’s address to, 710 

as most Reform of Reform Jewish 
institutions, 136 

nonbinding resolutions of, 85 

and peace movement, 672 

presidents of, 649, 650, 656, 681 

program and activities of, 85, 126-127, 
648, 713 

and proposed Central Jewish Association, 
662 

on proposed Jewish encyclopedia, 541 

proposed missionizing campaign among 
Gentiles, 677 

and proposed national lyceum, 693 

and proposed national rabbinic synod, 85, 
662 

publications and proposed publications of, 
74, 545, 610, 648, 660, 662, 675, 688 

on ritual slaughter, 665 

Rochester convention (1895), 128 

and Russian Jewry, 686 

on Sabbath, 707 

and Schechter, 685 

and Sephardim, 675 

size and membership of, 655, 713 

small-town focus of, 675 

and social justice movement, 494, 671, 
672, 673, 674, 675 

as sounding board for discussion of issues, 
127, 136 

standing committees of, 673, 701-702 
church and state, 186, 665 
contemporaneous history, 684 
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dependents, defectives, and 
delinquents, 671 
instruction of the blind, deaf-mutes, 
etc., 672 


president’s message, 680 
responsa, 694, 702, 714 
social justice, 675 
synagogue and industrial relations, 673 
on Sunday service, 708 
on synagog dues and unassigned seating 
system, 702 
on Turkish slaughter of Armenians, 666 
and Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 610, 713 
and Union Prayer Book, 127 
and Wise, 71, 127, 128, 136, 530, 541 
on women’s status, 469 
on women’s suffrage, 696 
and Zionism, 680, 680 
Central Conference of American Rabbis 
Yearbook, 648 
Centralization and unity, trends toward, 
476, 504 
Central Jewish Association, 662 
Central Jewish Institute (New York City), 
606 
Central Park (New York City), 338 
Central Relief Committee, 502 
Central Society of German Citizens of the 
Jewish Faith, 185 
Century Magazine, 286, 576 
Ceremonial objects, seized to pay debt, 381 
Chaliapin, Feodor Ivanovich, 337 
Challenge Accepted (Newman), 513 
Chamberlain, Houston Stewart, 145, 534 
Chamber music, 334, 337, 339, 341, 354 
Chambers of commerce, 381, 490 
Chapel attendance, compulsory, 150 
Chaplaincy Law, 43, 55 
Chaplains 
congressional, 149 
hospital, 460 
military, 43-46, 149, 385, 627, 716 
prison, 381, 491, 514, 527, 671 
Chapultepec, battle of, 31, 32 
Charity, as a mitzvah, 446. See also 
Philanthropy 
Charity federations, 418, 442, 467, 470, 
474, 476, 477, 478, 480, 481, 481, 482, 
483, 483, 485, 485, 486, 487, 490, 497, 
504 
Charity Organization Movement, 494 
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Charity Organization Society (Colorado), 


463, 478, 480 
Charleston, S.C., 513, 621 
blacks in synagog of, 17 
boycott of antislavery merchants in, 15 
during Civil War, 26 
commerce and industry, Jews in 
banking and finance, 265 
merchants, 26 
newspapers, 309 
printing trades, 406 
slave trade, 26 
soft goods, 232 
wholesalers, 247 
communal services and institutions, 
Jewish 
benevolent society, 381, 451 
burial society, 452 
child care, 453, 456 
Jewish education, 606 
earthquake of 1886, 500 
East European Jews in, 451, 629 
interfaith relations in, 381, 384 
intermarriage in, 399, 400 
philanthropy by Jews, 26, 381, 451 
as spiritual/cultural capital of southern 
Jewry, 54 
Charleston, W.Va., 93 
Charleston College, 161 
Charleston Hebrew Benevolent Society, 
381, 451 


Charleston Orphan Care Association, 453 


Chase, Salmon P., 54 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 388 
Chattanooga Commercial, 313 
Chattanooga Times, 314 
“Cheer Boys Cheer” (Russell), 335 
Chekhov, Anton, 321 
Chemists, 307, 339, 353-354, 495 
Chess players, 274, 286, 304, 315 
Chicago, Ill., 471, 498, 626 
bathing beaches, 325 
commerce and industry, Jews in 
advertising, 246 
banking and finance, 261, 266-267 
baseball-team ownership, 247 
department stores, 250 
doctors, 356 


garment manufacturing, 232, 233, 234, 


239 
meat-packers, 227 


movie exhibitors and distributors, 332 
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peddlers, 261 
scrap iron dealers, 224 
shoe manufacturing, 230 
waste materials, 277 
communal institutions, Jewish 
charity federations, 477, 479, 484, 497 
chief rabbinate, 622 
free-loan societies, 621 
hospitals and hospices, 458 
Jewish Agriculturalists’ Aid Society, 
434 
newspapers and periodicals, 570, 583, 
587 
old-age homes, 461, 494 
schools, 595, 596, 596, 599, 601, 603, 
608 
settlement houses, 416, 471 
cultural activities, Jewish, 340, 508, 560 
East Europeans in, 234, 236, 484, 621 
fire (1871), 266, 387, 447 
Friedman on ghetto of, 580 
Hebrew in public schools of, 596 
as major Jewish regional center, 284, 618 
militia companies, Jewish, 33 
opposition to statue of Queen Isabella, 
310 
philanthropic activities by Jews, 367, 369, 
447, 449 
politics and government, Jews in, 40, 195, 
207 
rabbis and rabbinical associations in, 623, 
626, 685 
social clubs, Jewish, 426, 427 
synagogs, 67-68, 702 
unions and strikes in, 236, 239, 240 
Chicago, University of 
Felsenthal’s honorary degree from, 523 
Jewish faculty at, 115, 303, 352, 353, 
354, 356, 513, 519, 529, 631 
Jewish philanthropy to, 367, 369, 426, 
519 
Jewish students at, 496 
Sinai Congregation’s donation of Torah 
scroll to, 651 
Yerkes Observatory, 352 
Chicago Art Institute, 369 
Chicago Civic Federation, 208 
Chicago Columbian Exposition, 310, 470, 
555 
Chicago Conservatory of Music, 341 
Chicago Courier, 538 
Chicago Cubs, 247 
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Chicago Ethical Society, 321 
Chicago Hebrew Mission, 361 
Chicago Tribune, 46, 369 
Chicago Women’s Club, 470 
Chicago World’s Fair, 116, 386, 410, 411 
Chickamauga, battle of, 41 
Child, Lydia, 374 
Child care, 453, 498 
Child labor, 325, 366, 468, 472, 636, 672 
Children’s institutions, 453, 466 
reformatories, 456 
See also Orphanages 
Children’s literature, 602, 607. See also 
Textbooks 
Chillicothe, Ohio, 268 
Chimborazo military hospital (Richmond), 
27 
China trade, 272 
Chinese, in U.S., 106, 153, 176, 178, 254, 
258 
prejudice against, 423 
Chiropodists, 52 
Chizuk Amuno Congregation (Baltimore), 
626, 636, 684 
Choirs and organs, 74, 121, 388, 469, 558, 
635, 649 
Gentile singers, 688 
Cholera, 357, 367, 457 
Chopin, Frederic, 338 
The Chosen People (Nyburg), 581 
Choynski, Joe, 331 
Christ Church (St. Louis, Mo.), 351 
Christian Endeavor Movement, 296, 409, 
492 
Christianity 
and abolitionism, 22, 30 
in colleges and public schools, 150, 598, 
667 
evangelical, 119, 134, 179, 191 
identified with Americanism, 149, 362- 
364,579 
Jewish views of, 306, 359, 360, 362, 365, 
514, 704 
and Judaism, 299. See also Anti-Semitism 
predominance of, 148, 556, 704 
proposed establishment of, 22, 149-150. 
See also Church and state, separation of 
as subject for Jewish study, 553 
viewed as Jewish sect, 666 
See also Interfaith relations; Missionaries, 
Christian; names of denominations 
Christianity and the Social Crisis 
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(Rauschenbusch), 672 
Christian Sanitary Commission, 42 
Christian Science, 395-396, 650, 663 
Christian Social Workers’ Party (Germany), 
101, 145 
Christmas 
celebrated by Jews, 298, 299, 321, 365, 
390, 426, 668, 704 
and Hanukkah, 79, 110, 111, 629 
in Jewish hospitals, 459 
in public schools, 150, 623 
Christy, Howard Chandler, 332 
Chromolithography, 348 
Chronik, 1., 79 
Chrysler’s Field, battle of, 30 
“Church,” as substitute for “synagog,” 655 
Church and state, separation of, 99, 101, 
148, 149, 184, 218, 665, 701, 714 
registration of immigrants by religion, 
103 
Cigar dealers, 53, 276 
Cigarette makers, 221, 225, 226 
Cigarmakers, 207, 207, 222, 225, 249, 276, 
327, 511, 689 
female, 466, 570 
Cigar store Indians, 225 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Americanization in, 482 
anti-Semitism in, 181, 666 
and Beersheba farming colony, 434 
during Civil War, 29, 42, 49, 53 
commerce and industry, Jews in 
banking and finance, 267, 268 
book publishing, 588 
cotton trade, 49, 53 
department stores, 250 
doctors, 271 
garment manufacturing, 53, 231, 233, 
240, 268 
lawyers, 271 
liquor business, 229 
Pike’s Opera House, 326, 334 
retailers, 31, 268 
shoe manufacturing, 230 
teachers, 271 
tobacco industry, 276-277 
wholesale dry goods, 269 
wholesale millinery, 246 
communal services and institutions, 
Jewish 
adult education, 593 
aid to mothers, 457, 462 
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Cincinnati, Ohio (continued) 
Big Brother society, 456 
charity federation, 464, 478, 480, 481, 
482,505 
child-care facilities, 454 
hospitals, 457, 458 
mutual-aid societies, 478 
schools, 603 
settlement houses, 496 
East European immigrants in, 447, 450, 
482 
and Hebrew Union College, 96 
interfaith relations in, 381, 667 
labor unions in, 240 
Memorial services for Benjamin Harrison, 
364 
as mother city and world center of 
Reform Judaism, 135, 497, 618 
musical activities involving Jews, 229, 
326, 334, 337 
Orthodox Judaism in, 139, 482, 623 
social clubs, Jewish, 425, 426, 428 
and western frontier, 29, 136, 284, 618 
Cincinnati Presbyter, 43 
Circle for Jewish Children (New York 
City), 605 
Circuit preachers, 92 
Circumciston, 90, 298, 367 
and conversion, 87, 112, 119, 125, 130, 
658, 669, 693 
at Jewish hospitals, 459 
lawsuit for unauthorized performance of, 
112 
mohelim (circumcisers), 112, 139, 635, 
689 
in Pittsburgh Platform, 119 
rabbi arrested for performing, 148 
rejection of, 63, 67, 87, 112, 138, 296, 
391, 658, 669 
Circus performers, 331 
Citizens Unions, 208 
City College of New York, 291 
exam on Jewish holidays at, 148 
fraternities at, 161, 185 
Hebrew in curriculum of, 593 
Jewish students at, 161, 265, 294, 301, 
301 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs 
(Buffalo, N.Y.), 325 
City of Hope, 463 
City of Hope Hospital, 463 
Civic and political rights 
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of blacks, 189 
during Civil War, 55 
defense efforts, 100, 101-102, 107, 140, 
160, 189 
opposition to Christian encroachments 
on, 149, 189, 191, 218 
proposed residential restrictions on 
Maryland Jews, 153 
registration of immigrants’ religion, 103 
and Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 136 
See also Anti-Semitism; names of defense 
organizations 
Civic and social reform. See Social reform/ 
social welfare 
Civil service laws, 207, 472 
Civil War 
aid to southern congregations during, 43, 
257 
army suppliers, 53, 230, 232 
and Board of Delegates of American 
Israelites, 13 
bond sales by Jews, 53, 253, 263 
Confederate Jews, 23, 37-38, 253, 323, 
363, 543 
effect of on American Jewry, 28, 54-56 
home front activities during, 42-43, 364, 
365, 469 
and Jewish-Christian relations, 43-50 
passim, 149, 162, 164, 187 
martial law during, 206 
military service during. See Military 
service 
pro-Union Jews, 23, 53, 54, 293 
and unity tendencies, 416 
Civil War Centennial Commission, 50 
Clara de Hirsch Home for Working Girls 
(New York City), 444, 495 
Clark University, 552 
Class distinctions, among Jews, 287 
Claxton, Philander P., 548 
Clay, Anna Gratz, 401 
Clay, Cassius M., 31 
Clay, Henry, 343, 379, 458 
Clerical collar, worn by rabbis, 657, 698 
Clerks and bookkeepers, 33, 222, 254, 276, 
277, 278, 280, 294, 314, 352 
Cleveland, Grover, 157, 178, 199, 378, 380 
Cleveland, Ohio, 284 
Chamber of Commerce, 483 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 229, 
233, 239, 249, 277, 389 
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communal institutions, Jewish, 454, 461, 
478, 482, 483 
social institutions, Jewish, 425 
Cleveland Conference, 60-62, 78, 126, 661 
Cleveland Orphan Asylum, 482 
Cleveland Rabbinical Assembly, 661 
Cleveland Rabbinical Conference, 88 
Clews, Henry, 165 
Clothiers, 53, 543 
Clothing industry. See Garment industry 
Clubwomen, 467, 468, 472, 489 
Coal industry, 221-222 
Cobb, Irwin S., 168 
Cocaine, 357 
Cohen, 54 
Cohen, A., & Co., 226 
Cohen, Alfred Morton, 417 
Cohen, Caroline, 399 
Cohen, Eleanor H., 27, 363 
Cohen, Henry, 440, 538 
Cohen, Hermann, 585, 716 
Cohen, Isaac, 33 
Cohen, Jacob A., 26 
Cohen, Jacob da Silva Solis, 356 
Cohen, Jacob R., 261 
Cohen, J. Barrett, 381, 399 
Cohen, Joshua I., 355, 515 
Cohen, Katherine M., 320 
Cohen, McDuff, 297 
Cohen, Morris Raphael, 303, 395 
Cohen, Nina Morais, 271, 324 
Cohen, Solomon, 381 
Cohen, Mrs. Solomon, 32 
Cohen, Solomon Solis, 679 
Cohen & Isaacs (Richmond), 16 
Cohen family (Baltimore), 223 
Cohen family (Philadelphia), 320 
Cohensburg, Pa., 261 
Cold Harbor, battle of, 52 
Cold Spring Harbor, N.Y., 282 
College and university teachers, 300 
of American history, 303, 689 
of anthropology, 272 
of Bible and Semitic languages, 316, 392, 
393, 514, 516, 519, 520, 529 
of chemistry and physics, 353-354, 495 
of Christian ethics and applied 
Christianity, 362 
college presidents, 302 
discrimination against, 272, 302, 303, 
308, 519, 531 
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of economics and political science, 175, 
317 
of English and literature, 303, 308 
of European languages, 316, 512 
female, 322 
of fine arts, 258, 316 
of law, 515 
of mathematics, 302-303, 353 
of medicine, 302, 303, 322, 354, 356- 
357, 360 
of philosophy, 517 
of psychology, 318, 370 
rabbis as, 513, 519, 711 
of Sanskrit, 316 
of sociology and economics, 496 
See also names of colleges and universities 
College scholarships. See Scholarships 
Colonial Dames of America, 174 
Colorado 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 223, 
368, 405 
philanthropic activities of Jews in, 325, 
368, 377 
politics and government, Jews in, 196, 
377 
Columbia, District of, 19 
Columbian Exposition, 310, 470 
display of Jewish ritual silver at, 555 
Columbia University, 95, 174, 338, 656 
anti-Semitism at, 161-162 
1800 graduation oration on American 
Jewish history, 535 
Gottheil lectureship, 514 
honorary degree to Steinschneider, 510 
Jewish faculty at, 258, 286, 308, 316, 
317, 393, 395, 406, 458, 468, 519, 529 
Jewish students at, 40, 273, 275, 286, 
301, 519, 522, 527 
Law School, 273, 286, 336 
Miller chair, 656 
School of Journalism, 313 
School of Mines, 368 
Teachers College, 209 
Zionism at, 678 
Columbus, Christopher, 536 
Columbus, Ga., 26, 45, 251, 424, 427 
Columbus, Ohio, 249 
Columbus Platform, 681 
Comedians, 327, 331, 427 
Commission on Information About 
Judaism, 648 
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Commodity brokers, 268, 307 
Commons, John R., 174 
Communal and kinship feelings, Jewish, 
42, 42-43, 287, 629, 687 
and aid to accused lawbrakers, 280 
and aid to Jewish communities in need, 
191, 257, 688 
and anti-Semitism, 190, 717 
and associational emphasis of synagogs, 
692 
and charity federations, 486, 487 
and intermarriage, 669 
and intra-Jewish frictions, 140-141, 428, 
686 
and Jewish education, 613 
and Jewish enculturation, 509 
and the Jewish press, 591 
and joint defensive action, 48, 140, 157, 
184-188, 190, 191 
and pro-Christian legislation, 189, 218. 
See also Church and state, separation of 
and social activities, 427, 430 
and social welfare activities, 140, 431- 
432, 461 
See also Family relationships, in business; 
Social organizations, Jewish 
Communal workers, 325, 417, 513, 515, 
515, 534 
Communists, 206, 673 
Community centers, 419, 420 
Community Chest, 86, 483, 484, 484, 486 
Community planning agencies, 488 
Composers, librettists, and songwriters, 
294, 327, 330, 334-335, 336, 337, 338, 
340, 341-342, 556, 578 
Compositors, 312, 537 
“Concerning the Jew” (Twain), 161 
Concerts, 411, 413, 426, 427, 692 
Concordia Club (Los Angeles), 426, 427, 
429, 490 
Conductors and concertmeisters, 336, 337, 
338, 339, 341 
Cone, Caesar, 258 
Cone, Claribel, 272, 320, 322 
Cone, Etta, 320 
Cone, Moses Henry, 258 
Cone Export and Commission Co., 258, 
259 
Cone family, 286 
Coney Island (Brooklyn, N.Y.), 158 
Confederate Monument, Arlington 
National Cemetery, 345 
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Conference of Jewish Charities, 495 
Conference of Rabbis of Southern 
Congregations, 125 
Conference on Child Labor and Labor of 
Women, 378 
Conference on Dependent Children, 378 
Confirmation, 59, 60, 98, 117, 126, 140, 
420, 455, 469, 556, 575, 595, 597, 606, 
614, 615, 635, 635, 643, 658, 660, 694, 
695, 703 
and Pentecost, 691 
Confraternities, 235 
Congress, U.S. 
and anti-immigration sentiment, 440 
anti-Russian protests in, 106 
and General Order No. 11, 49 
House of Representatives 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
275 
Immigration and Naturalization 
Committee, 440 
Lasker Affair, 379 
Military Affairs Committee, 195, 364 
Pujo Committee, 209 
Rules Committee, 195 
invocations by rabbis, 18, 55, 290, 377 
Jewish members of. See Elected officials 
literacy bills, 178, 179, 666 
proposed legalization of U.S. as Christian 
country, 101 
secessionist sentiment in, 27 
Sunday rest bills, 151 
Congress of American Prison Associations, 
377 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 240 
Congress of Liberals, 386 
Coningsby (Disraeli), 147 
Connecticut 
Jewish farming settlements, 438 
Conquest of the World by the Jews (Osman 
Bey), 147 
Conried, Heinrich, 329, 330, 337 
Conservative Judaism, 81, 515, 646 
and Americanization, 624, 635, 643, 713, 
717 
and confirmation, 635 
congregational diversity of, 641-643 
and congregational participation, 706 
and decorum, 635, 637, 644 
and dietary laws, 635, 637, 643 
and Dropsie College, 531 
and family pews, 635, 643 
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and foreign Jewries, 710 
and Friday night services, 635 
and Hebrew, 637, 640, 643 
and Jewish education/scholarship, 509, 
606, 613, 635, 640, 643 
and Jewish law, 635, 642, 658, 664, 683 
and Kohut, 524 
as largest Jewish denomination in U.S., 
122, 443 
and Mission of Israel, 676 
musical aspects of, 556 
and National Women’s League, 468 
and Orthodox Judaism, 121, 137, 443, 
624, 631, 634, 635, 636, 642, 644 
rabbis of, 631, 697, 699 
and Reform Judaism, 134, 556, 632, 636, 
637, 638, 644, 645, 684, 706, 712 
and Schechter, 526-527, 527, 641, 643 
and Science of Judaism, 512, 527 
self-image of, 61, 644, 645 
significance of name of, 121 
and traditional ritual practices, 634-635, 
637, 644 
and women’s status, 121, 470, 635, 644 
and Zionism, 643, 678 
See also Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America; Rabbinical Assembly; United 
Synagogue of America 
Conservative Party (Germany), 144-145 
Constitution, U.S., 365, 370, 378 
Bill of Rights, 155 
First Amendment, 44, 150 
Fourteenth Amendment, 151 
Hebrew translation of, 562 
proposed Christianization amendment, 
22, 46, 150, 184 
seizure of ceremonial objects for debt a 
violation of, 381 
Constitutional Union Party, 19 
Consumers’ League of New York, 325 
Consumers’ leagues, 325, 488 
Convalescent homes, 460, 482 
Conversion, to Christianity 
and abolitionism, 22 
anti-Semitic views of, 146, 161, 177 
conversionists, Christian, 186, 360-361, 
512. See also Missionaries, Christian 
instances of 
Immanuel M. Casanowitz, 519 
Leopold Damrosch, 294 
Arnold Ehrlich, 521 
Ephraim M. Epstein, 302 
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Charles Goldberg, 44 
Otto Goldschmidt, 399 
Heinrich Heine, 146 
Isidor Loewenthal, 361 
Hugo Muensterberg, 318 
Simon Pollak, 355 
Max Rossvally, 362 
Samuel Schereschewsky, 362 
Edward Steiner, 362 
David Yulee, 36, 38, 39, 46, 192, 193 
Jewish attitude toward, 360, 361, 421 
as literary theme, 360, 578 
reasons for, 142 
Conversion, to Judaism, 714 
of blacks, 16-17 
and circumcision, 87, 112, 125, 130, 658, 
669, 669, 693 
and Conservative Judaism, 638 
instances of 
Valentin Potocki, 573 
Joseph Pulitzer’s grandmother, 312 
and intermarriage, 130, 396-397, 669- 
670 
as literary theme, 578 
and Reform Judaism, 85, 112, 112, 125, 
658, 660, 662, 677, 701, 714, 714 
for religious reasons, 669-670, 714 
Conwell, Russell H., 657 
Cooperatives, 212, 286, 437, 542 
Cooper Union (New York City), 338, 346 
Cooper Union Institute, 352 
Copland, Aaron, 338 
Copperheads, 29, 46 
Copper industry, 631 
Coram, Thomas, 175 
Corbin, Austin, 158, 181, 190 
Corbin, Daniel, 158 
Corbin Affair, 184, 385 
Corinne, Utah, 228, 250 
Corinth, Miss., 47 
Cornell University, 171, 291, 368, 393, 529 
Correspondence courses, 548 
Corvallis, Oreg., 148 
Costa Rica, 198 
Cotton Exchange, 39 
Cotton industry, 39, 49, 53, 54, 256, 257, 
268, 277, 279, 280 
Coughlin, Charles E., 50, 166 
Couglin, Joseph, 201 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, 499 
Council of National Defense, 201 
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Council of Women of the United States, 
471 
Council of Young Men’s Hebrew and 
Kindred Associations, 418, 420 
Country clubs, 419, 428 
Coverley, Sir Roger de (literary character), 
158 
Cowboys, 211 
Cowen, Israel, 490 
Cowen, Philip, 172, 590 
Crafts, Wilbur F., 151 
Craftsmen. See Skilled workers 
Credit Mobilier, 90 
Credit sales, 247, 248, 254, 255, 256 
Credit unions, 437 
Cremation, 85, 662, 693 
Criminals and lawbreakers, 168, 169, 280, 
671 
Jewish prison inmates, 449, 452, 474, 
481, 496, 671, 699 
types of crimes 
assault, 398 
counterfeiting, 362 
espionage, 211 
political corruption, 217 
theft to finance voyage to America, 479 
violations of proslavery laws, 15, 16 
wife desertion, 464 
See also Juvenile delinquency 
Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language 
(Nordheimer), 512 
Critics, 246, 272, 307, 310, 339 
literary, 534 
music, 338 
Crockery, china, and glassware, 224, 251 
Cronbach, Abraham, 395 
Crown Zellerbach, 222 
Cuba, 208 
Culberson, Charles A., 204 
Cultural activities, 304, 421, 515, 539, 546, 
547, 549, 554, 555, 566 
on farming colonies, 435 
Cultural historians, 316 
Cultural pluralism, 203 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
(Birmingham), 387 
Curtis, George W., 172, 181, 327, 376 
Cutler, Harry, 224 
Cyclopaedia of Political Science, 206 
Czechoslovakia, 198 
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Da Costa, H. B., 16 
Da Costa, Jacob Mendez, 356 
Dahlmann, Isaac, 227 
Daily News (Yiddish paper), 567 
Dairy farming, 438 
Dakota, University of, 302 
Dakota Territory 
Jewish farming colonies, 434 
Dale, Alan, 307 
Dallas, Texas, 249, 483 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 227 
Daly, Charles Patrick, 508, 535 
Damascus Affair, 105, 191 
Damrosch, Clara (Mrs. David Mannes), 
294, 321 
Damrosch, Frank, 294 
Damrosch, Leopold, 146, 294, 427 
Damrosch, Walter, 294, 321, 321, 328 
Damrosch family, 318 
Daniel Deronda (Eliot), 576 
Daniel Webster Debating Society (Newark, 
N.J.), 19 
Danish-Prussian War (1848-50), 39 
Da Ponte, Lorenzo, 334-335 
Darlington, S.C., 310 
Darwin, Charles, 81, 112, 118 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 174 
Davenport, lowa, 312 
David, Star of, 587 
Davidson, Israel, 527 
Davidson, Jo, 346 
Davis, Abel, 273 
Davis, Jefferson, 36, 37, 39, 47, 205, 306, 
312 
Dawison, Bogumil, 292, 330-331 
Dawson, Yukon Territory, 228 
Daylight Saving Time, 405 
Day schools, 598, 598, 599, 599 
Dayton, Ohio, 246 
Deadwood, S.Dak., 193 
Deaf-mutes, 366, 466, 489 
Deafness, 460 
Dearborn Independent, 148, 201 
Deborah, 583 
Decatur County, Ga., 226 
Declaration of Independence 
Hebrew translation of, 562 
De Cordova, Albert, 265 
De Cordova, Raphael J., 678 
Decorum, in synagog, 59, 82, 121, 129, 
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299, 630, 635, 637, 643, 644, 656, 688, 
706, 712 
Defections. See Apostasy and defections 
De Haas, Jacob, 203 
Deinard, Ephraim, 540, 698 
Deism, 75, 299, 389, 415, 656, 689 
Delaware Club (Philadelphia), 425 
Del Banco, Miriam, 271 
De Lee, Joseph Boliver, 356 
De Leon, Daniel, 241 
De Leon, David Camden, 32, 37 
De Leon, Edwin, 37, 197, 309 
De Leon, Thomas Cooper, 37, 306, 309 
Dell, Floyd, 309 
Del Norte, Colo., 254 
Dembitz, Lewis H., 207, 515 
Dembitz, Lewis N., 21, 91, 202, 293, 319 
Democratic Party, 153, 158, 193, 194-197 
passim, 204, 205, 209, 213, 214, 216, 
490, 575 
anti-Semitic attacks on during Civil War, 
46, 181-182 
and Catholic immigrants, 180 
Democratic National Committee 
chairmen, 54, 198 
Democratic National Convention vice- 
chairman, 215 
Peace Democrats, 29 
and slavery, 19, 24, 26 
urban machines and Jewish candidates, 
192, 216. See also Tammany Hall 
and Isaac M. Wise, 29, 62 
See also Elected officials 
Democratic-Republican Party, 163 
Demographic information 
American Jewish population 
(1813), 30 
(1850's), 192 
(1855), 533 
(1860's), 141, 306, 407, 618 
(1870's), 490, 543, 561 
(1880-1920), 503 
(1880’s), 503, 543 
(1890), 417 
(1892-1912), 186 
(1900), 138, 141, 516, 709 
(1920), 244, 289, 407, 618, 713 
occupational distribution of, 276-278 
percentage able to understand Hebrew 
(1917), 563 
as percentage of world Jewry, 433 
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Americans studying abroad before World 
War I, 528 
Cincinnati 
admissions at Jewish Hospital (1890), 
459 
Jewish population (1850's), 60 
heders in U.S. (1920), 598 
immigrants 
arrivals from Eastern Europe (1869- 
1880), 450 
arrivals in Galveston, 441 
intermarriage rate, 400 
Jewish Chautauqua Society (1892, 1905), 
547, 549 
Jewish college and medical students 
(1904-1905, 1918-1919), 301 
Jewish farmers 
(1899), 438 
(1910), 220 
(1912), 438 
Jewish papers and magazines (1860, 
1921), 582 
Jewish Publication Society membership 
(1910), 546 
Jews serving in military 
Civil War, 32 
World War I, 273 
New York Jewry, 137, 313, 479 
(1880-1900), 271 (1907), 186 
Jewish socialists, 212, 213 
Lower East Side, 451 
melamdim (1917), 597 
New Amsterdam, 146 
relief and charitable-aid recipients, 453, 
479, 504 
rabbis in U.S. (1900, 1917), 713 
Reform Jewry, 138 
relief and charitable aid 
Buffalo Jews requesting aid from non- 
Jewish agencies (1911), 503 
New Yorkers applying to United 
Hebrew Charities (1900, 1904), 479, 
504 
New Yorkers receiving free burial 
(1917), 453 
Philadelphia petitioners for aid (1870, 
1894), 478 
resettlement and removal 
city residents resettled in rural towns, 
441 
immigrants diverted to Galveston, 441 
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Demographic information (continued) 
Sabbath school students and teachers 
(1889), 607 
socialists 
national vote and membership (1912), 
243 
New York Jewish vote for (1913), 212 
New York Jewish vote for (1917), 213 
synagogs and congregations 
(1860), 141 
(1900), 141, 712 
(1913), 637 
(1920), 712-713 
proportion of American Jews affiliated 
with, 704 
Demuth, William, 225 
Denominations, Jewish. See names of 
demominations 
Dentists, 272, 307, 410 
Denver, Colo. 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 216, 
222, 250, 254, 276, 294, 568 
communal institutions, Jewish, 484, 495, 
626 
politics and government, Jews in, 193, 
216 
recreational and cultural activities, 
Jewish, 339, 411, 423 
synagogs, 629, 636 
Denver Tribune, 216 
Department stores, 199, 208, 248-251, 286, 
371 
Macy’s, 251-253 
Dependent mothers, aid to, 468 
Depressions, economic, 145, 476, 477, 478 
Des Moines, Iowa 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 250 
communal institutions, Jewish, 466, 484, 
625 
intermarriage rate, 400 
rabbis of, 623, 628 
youth organizations, 411 
De Sola, Abraham, 588 
De Sola, Mendola, 661 
Detroit, Mich., 284, 582 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 225, 
229, 232, 276, 278 
communal institutions, Jewish, 460, 460, 
466 
interfaith relations in, 691 
patriotic memorial services in, 691 
rabbis of, 627, 702 
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Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 341 
Deutsch, Gotthard, 521, 532, 533, 585, 
615, 641, 684 
Deutsche Handelszeitung (New York), 33 
Deutsch-Israelitischer Gemeindebund, 89 
Dewey, Melvil, 160, 188 
De Witte, Sergei, 287 
De Young, Charles, 312 
De Young, Michel Harry, 312 
Dialect comics, 331 
Diaspora nationalism, 238, 241, 569, 639 
Dickens, Charles, 167, 320 
Dickstein, Henry A., 235 
Dictionary of American Biography, 375 
Dictionary of the Targumim (Jastrow), 524 
Die cutters, 346 
Dietary laws (kashrut), 222, 560 
and Conservative Judaism, 635, 637, 638, 
643 
disregard for, 113, 298, 391, 589, 698 
and fund-raising, 483-484 
in Jewish institutions, 115, 442, 454, 
457, 461, 482 
and New York chief rabbinate, 622 
and Orthodox Judaism, 120, 138, 139, 
454, 461, 621, 625, 630, 706 
in Pittsburgh Platform, 113 
and proposed Jewish regiment, 33 
at P.S. 9, New York City, 381 
and Reform Judaism, 62, 71, 90, 113, 
610, 693 
and slave cook, 15 
and Terefah Banquet, 108, 125 
Isaac M. Wise and, 80, 108 
Dietetics/dietitians, 325, 489 
Differences (Mayer), 578 
Dillon family, 287 
Diplomatic and consular officials, 15, 102, 
157, 160, 258, 372, 377, 380, 575 
in Albania, 585 
of Confederacy, 37, 198, 223 
in Egypt, 102, 197 
in Mexico, 198-199 
in Netherlands, 198 
in Poland, 200 
in Rumania, 50 
in Sweden, 198 
in Turkey, 157, 160, 198, 199, 252, 361 
in Vienna, 191 
Di Post, 566 
Discourses of Keidansky (Richards), 574-575 
Discussion groups, 592 
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Dispensaries, 482 

Disraeli, Benjamin, 50, 147, 173, 401, 407, 
421 

Dittenhoefer family, 256 

Divine and Moral Songs (Watts), 148-149 

Dixie Social Club (Richmond), 425 

Dock workers, 537 

Doctor Rast (Oppenheim), 580 

Dodd, Charles E., 53 

Dodge City, Kans., 193 

Dominican Republic, 317 

Donaldson, La., 226 

Donnelly, Ignatius, 165, 374 

Dorsey, Hugh M., 155, 190 

Dowering societies, 452 

Doylestown, Pa., 21, 436 

Drachman, Bernard, 95, 510, 626, 634, 645 

Draftsmen, 351 

Dramatists. See Playwrights 

Dreeben, Sam, 273 

Dreiser, Theodore, 309 

Dreyfus Affair, 80, 102, 144, 185, 360, 569, 
643, 682 

Dr. Herzl Zion Club (New York City), 508 

Dropsie, Aaron Moses, 28, 398 

Dropsie, Moses Aaron, 96, 398, 553, 554 

Dropsie College, 274, 627 
Adler’s presidency of, 520, 553, 634 
curriculum of, 519, 522, 525, 531, 553 
and Dropsie legacy, 96, 398, 553, 554 
faculty of, 522, 525, 553, 554 
and Jewish Quarterly Review, 587, 617 
library of, 540 
as nonsectarian secular institution, 531, 

553 

Ph.D. degrees at, 529, 554 
Zionism at, 679 

Drumont, Edouard, 144 

Drunkenness, 422 

Dry goods, 53, 90, 199, 199, 221, 222, 245, 
251, 267, 269, 352 

Dual loyalty, 654 

Duarte, Calif., 463 

Dubnow, Simon, 545 

Dueling, 23, 298, 312, 316, 357 

Duke, James, 221 

Dun, R. G., & Co., 277 

Durkheim, Emile, 407 

Dushkin, Alexander M., 613 

Dutch Reformed Marble Collegiate Church 
(New York City), 204 

Dyer, Isadore, 356 
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Eads, J. B., 266 


Early County News (Sandersville, Ga.), 168 


Easter, 150 
East European Jews, in U.S. 

and agricultural colonization, 124, 140, 
220, 434, 450 

aid to, 275, 422, 447, 450-451, 453, 461, 
484 

Americanization of, 138, 188, 415, 417, 
451, 507, 565, 571, 579, 587, 608, 616, 
631, 632, 686, 704, 717 

and anti-Semitism, 169, 173, 177, 182, 
188 

and Conservative Judaism, 122 

contributions of, 309, 315, 337, 338, 
406-407, 511, 524-525, 526, 529, 
537, 557, 558, 564-566, 578 

and dietary laws, 454 

in drama and fiction, 568, 569, 581 

in garment industry, 182, 231, 233, 234, 
235, 278 

and German Jews, 297, 706 

and Hebrew, 561 

immigration of, 173, 179, 182, 275 

and Jewish education, 551 

and Jewish Theological Seminary, 124, 
634 

and labor movement, 236, 238, 285 

libraries for, 539 

as majority of U.S. Jewish population, 
507 

Markens’ indifference to, 535 

and Menorah Society, 412 

and missionaries, 361 

mutual-aid societies, 442, 461, 503 

occupations of, 221, 222, 259, 278, 283, 
316. See also names of occupations 

and Orthodox Judaism, 109, 137-138, 
525, 712, 713 

and Reform Judaism, 712 

removal and dispersal of, 438, 439, 440, 
443 

status and poverty of, 446-447, 713 

and tuberculosis, 463 

unemployment among, 446 

in Wiernik’s history, 538 

and Stephen Wise, 652, 653 

and Yiddish, 570 


East Lynne (Wood), 330 
Eckman, Julius, 18, 361, 365 
Eckstein, Louis, 340 
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Economic contribution, of Jews, 285 
in postbellum South, 286 
Economic depressions, 312, 337 
Economists, 16, 175, 266, 309, 317-318, 
322 
Eddy, Mary Baker, 395 
Edison, Thomas, 352 
Editors, 272 
of Anglo-Jewish papers and periodicals, 
18, 140, 298, 514, 534, 560, 590, 615, 
679, 698 
of general papers and periodicals, 21, 118, 
195, 205, 276, 293, 306, 310, 312, 338, 
347 
of German-language papers, 21, 33, 133, 
199, 211, 293 
of publishing firms, 303, 533 
of Yiddish papers, 538, 566, 568 
Educational Alliance, 253, 345, 405, 416, 
437, 495, 527, 539, 597, 603, 631, 641 
Edwards, Charles G., 161 
Egypt, 198 
Egyptologists, 566 
Ehrich, Louis R., 344 
Ehrich Brothers (department store), 251 
Ehrlich, Arnold Bogumil, 520-521 
Ehrlich, David, 617 
Eichel, Jacob, 285 
Eidlitz, Leopold, 351 
Eidlitz, Marc, 351 
Eight-hour day, 673 
Einhorn, David, 75, 112, 115, 513, 658 
and German language, 66, 290, 628, 704 
at Har Sinai, 20, 21, 66, 67 
on intermarriage, 66, 78, 398, 668 
and Philadelphia Conference, 86, 88, 110 
and rabbinic school, 94, 95 
as religious reformer, 20, 61, 65, 66, 77, 
84 
and Sinai, 20, 78 
on slavery, 20-21, 24 
and Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 91 
and Wise, 70, 78, 79, 82, 126, 137, 398, 
658 
on women’s status, 469 
Einstein, Albert, 249, 353 
Einstein, David, 258 
Einstein, Hannah Bachman, 325, 326, 468 
Einstein, Lewis, 198, 258 
Einstein, Lewis (I1), 258 
Einstein, Max, 40 
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Eisenschiml, Otto, 352 
Eisenstadt, Benzion, 562 
Eisenstein, Judah David, 395, 512, 525, 542 
Eisler, Dr. (New York Jewish abolitionist), 
19 
“Elaine” (Rosenthal), 349 
Elected officials, 273, 381 
city councils, 40, 192, 193, 194, 207, 216, 
266, 275, 458 
county, 168, 192, 246 
defeated candidacies, 21, 29, 30, 195, 209, 
211, 213, 216, 252, 490 
elected but not seated, 211, 213 
governors, 39, 194, 251, 271, 356 
House of Representatives, 24, 118, 154, 
173, 188, 192, 194, 195, 196, 211, 213, 
214, 253, 312, 364, 365, 636 
Hungarian parliament, 122 
mayors, 30, 156, 166, 193, 194, 195, 196, 
208, 215, 216, 222, 266, 285 
political affiliations of, 214 
proposed candidacies, 197, 253, 652 
school boards, 300, 446, 490 
Senate, 36, 39, 192, 194, 196-197, 216, 
271, 356, 405 
state and territorial legislatures, 24, 30, 
36, 164, 192, 194, 213, 217, 225, 327, 
417, 438, 631, 636 
See also Democratic Party; Republican 
Party 
Electrical industry, 285, 286 
Electric Boat Co., 286 
Electric Storage Battery Co., 286 
Elements of Qualitative Analysis (Stieglitz), 
354 
Eliassof, Herman, 560, 574 
Eliot, Charles W., 172, 316, 593 
Eliot, George, 576 
Elkin, Lewis, 367 
Elks, 700 
Elkus, Abram I., 198, 199, 200 
Ellinger, Moritz, 590 
Elliott, Stephen, 381 
Ellis, David A., 489 
Ellis Island, 442 
Elman, Mischa, 337 
Elmyra, N.Y., 376 
Elson, Mary Anna, 322 
Emancipation Proclamation, 25, 37, 48 
Emanuel, David, 194 
Emanu-El Hebrew Preparatory School, 95, 
98 
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Emanu-El Sisterhood of Personal Service, 
513 

Emanu-E] Theological Seminary 
Association, 95 

Emanu-El Theological Seminary Society, 95 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 116, 324, 373, 
393, 576 

Employment bureaus, 452, 462, 466, 467, 
473, 479, 480, 482, 505, 673 

Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 317 

Enelow, Hyman G., 654, 656, 662, 668 

Engineers, 199, 223, 272, 279, 288, 342 

English classes, 505, 603 

English Jews, in U.S., 52, 66, 207, 307, 
310, 330, 334, 337, 339, 427, 580, 623, 
678 

English School and Family Reader for the Use of 
Israelites (Abarbanel), 610 

Engravers, 272, 346, 348 

Entomologists, 307, 439 

Entre Nous Literary and Social Club 
(Philadelphia), 425 

Epigrams of Eve (Loeb), 326 

Epstein, Jacob (b. 1864), 247 

Epstein, Jacob (1880-1959), 344-345, 346 

Epstein, Max, 344 

Equitable Building (New York City), 262 

Erlanger, Abraham Lincoln, 329, 334, 360 

Erlanger, Joseph, 302 

Espionage Act (1918), 211 

Espionage agents, 362 

Espy, Heidelbach & Co., 268 

Estate Stove Co., 222 

Etchers, 348, 349 

Ethical Culture, 9, 78, 95, 109, 157, 266, 
322, 392-395, 396, 650, 663, 675 

Ethics of the Fathers, 595 

Ethnicity, Jewish, 391, 412. See also 
Communal and kinship feelings, Jewish 

Etting, Frank, 399 

Ettlinger, Julia, 96 

Evansville, I1., 285 

Evolution, 118 

Excelsior (Longfellow), 562 

Excelsior Club (Cleveland), 425 

Explorers, 343, 352 

Exporters, 226 

Eye and ear clinics, 355 

Eytinge, Rose, 320 

Ezekiel, Jacob, 90 

Ezekiel, Moses Jacob, 103, 171, 345, 349, 
364, 654 
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Fabian Society, 209 

Factory workers, 39, 211, 224-225, 234, 
284, 324 

Fagin (literary character), 167, 188 

The Fair (department store), 250 

Fairmount Park (Philadelphia), 189 

Faith healing, 395, 396 

Falashas, 637 

Falk, Joshua, 511 

Familien Waisen Erziehung’s Verein 
(Philadelphia), 457 

Family pews, 60, 61, 75, 131, 138, 139, 
469, 635, 635, 643, 643, 658, 658, 688, 
688 

Family relationships, in business, 248, 250, 
254, 264, 269, 270, 284 

Family visitors, 486 

Family Welfare Board (Cincinnati), 482 

Famous-Barr Co., 250 

Famous Players, 332, 333 

Famous Players—Lasky Corp., 333 

Fanny Herself (Ferber), 580, 581 

Farm associations, Jewish, 437 

Farmers, 220, 229, 235, 258, 277, 284, 357, 
436, 438, 439, 444, 466, 473 

Farmers’ and Merchants’ National Bank 
(San Francisco), 267 

Farrar, Geraldine, 337 

Fatman, Joseph, 226 

Faust (Gounod), 558 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, 663, 671, 672, 674 

Federal Reserve Act, 263 

Federal Reserve System, 203, 204, 269 

Federated Department Stores, 250 

Federation for Charity and Philanthropy 
(Cleveland), 483 

Federation of American Zionists, 678 

Federation of Jewish Philanthropic Societies 
(New York City), 482 

Federation of Jewish Philanthropies (New 
York City), 487 

Federation of Jewish Women’s 
Organizations (New York City), 468 

Federation of Women’s Clubs, 409, 410, 
471 

Feinberg, Louis, 642 

Feineman, B. A., 420-421 

Fels, Joseph, 208, 209 

Felsenthal, Bernhard, 113, 458, 530, 534, 
556 
and Adler, 116, 291 
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Felsenthal, Bernhard (continued) 
on Anglo-Jewish press, 589 
on dietary laws, 693 
and German language, 291, 523, 599 
honorary degree conferred on, 124, 523 
on Jewish studies and history, 529, 532, 
536, 595 
and Mission of Israel, 677 
and proposed Chicago day school, 595, 
599 
as religious reformer, 68, 690 
and Sinai Congregation, 67-68 
on slavery, 28 
and Wise, 70, 523, 525 
as writer and scholar, 68, 523, 585, 617 
and Zionism, 392, 523, 678 
Fels Naphtha, 208 
Ferber, Edna, 324, 326, 580, 581 
Fernbach, Henry, 351 
Fertilizer industry, 222 
Festschrifts, 529 
Feuerlicht, Jacob, 494 
Feuerlicht, Maurice, 667, 711 
Feuerlicht, Morris J., 494 
Fidelio Club (New York City), 425 
Field, Lewis Maurice, 331 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church (New York 
City), 666 
Filene, A. Lincoln, 238 
Filene, Edward Albert, 208, 286 
Filene’s (department store), 249, 286 
Filipowski, Zebi Hirsch, 511 
Fillmore, Millard P., 204 
Financiers and financial speculators, 39, 
199, 201, 220, 286 
Fine Arts Federation (New York City), 351 
The Firebug (film), 152 
Fire insurance, and Jewish purchasers, 151- 
152 
The Fireside Companion, 168 
First Baptist Church (New York City), 181 
First Benevolent Hebrew Society (San 
Francisco), 423 
First Presbyterian Church (Fort Wayne, 
Ind.), 387 
First Zionist Congress, 678 
Fischel, Arnold, 44, 535 
Fisher Body Co., 223 
Fishman, Simon, 438-439 
Fisk, James, Jr., 326 
Fiske, John, 81, 172 
Fitzdale Paper Mills, 222 
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Flashlights, 352 

Fleischer, Charles, 80, 117, 118, 650, 654 

Fleischman family, 287 

Fleischmann, Charles Louis, 228 

Fleischner, Isaac N., 490 

Fleisher, Edwin, 405 

Fleisher, Samuel Stuart, 405 

Fleisher family, 405 

Flexner, Abraham, 271, 305 

Flexner, Simon, 322, 354 

Flexner, William W., 354 

Floersheim, Sol, 383 

Florida, 192, 261, 356 

Florsheim Shoe Co., 230, 286 

Fluegel, Maurice, 514 

Foch, Ferdinand, 346 

Folklorists, 315, 528, 534 

Folk music, Jewish, 557, 558 

Folk Schools, 601 

Food processing industry, 221, 228 

Ford, Henry, 148, 166, 180, 201, 259, 275, 
582 

Ford, John (1586-1639), 401 

Ford Motor Co., 288 

Foreman, Gerhard, 266 

Foreman family, 266 

Foresters, 272 

Fort Douglas, Utah, 371 

Fort Fisher, 41 

Fort McHenry, Md., 30 

Fort Meyer, Va., 161 

Fortress Monroe, Va., 47 

Fort Sumter, S.C., 13, 191 

Forty-eighters, 133, 191, 202, 211, 214, 
291, 300, 348, 353, 392, 403, 513, 514 

Forum, 286 

Forum Club (Philadelphia), 425 

The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century 
(Chamberlain), 145 

Foundries, 26 

Four Years in Rebel Capitals (De Leon), 306 

Fox, Samuel, 258 

Fox, William, 332 

Fox family, 249 

Franco, Solomon, 146 

Franco-Prussian War, 79, 144, 146, 292, 
345, 501 

Frank, Jacob, 202 

Frank, Leo M., 154-156, 187, 190, 345, 
382, 548 

Frank, Sigmund, 250 

Frank, Waldo, 307, 309 
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Frankel, Benjamin M., 671 

Frankel, Jacob, 44 

Frankel, Lee K., 210, 479, 495-496 

Frankel, Zacharias, 510, 531 

Frankland family, 25 

Frankle (Fraenkel), Jonas, 39 

Franklin, Benjamin, 176 

Franklin, Fabian, 303, 310, 310, 317 

Franklin, Leo, 681, 702 

Franklin, Tenn., 152 

Fraternal Knights of Honor, 41 

Fraternal orders, 295, 371, 422, 423, 442, 
452, 461, 587, 620, 648. See also names of 
orders 

Frauenthal (Fronthall), Mark (Max), 33 

Free Academy (New York City), 301, 302 

Free burial societies, 442 

Freedom of speech, 673 

Freedom of the pulpit, 130, 652, 674, 678, 
686, 699 

Free loan societies, 442, 452, 462 

Free lunches, 488 

Free Religious Association, 116, 386, 393 

Free-Soil movement, 21 

Free Sons of Israel, 461 

Free Synagogue (New York City), 118, 
494, 652, 671, 702,707 

Freidus, Abraham Solomon, 315, 540 

Freie Arbeter Stimme, 241 

Freitagabend Klaenge, 584 

French and Indian War, 15 

French Jews, in U.S., 343 

French Revolution, 143, 147, 561 

Freud, Sigmund, 318, 319, 357, 407 

Freundschaft (New York City), 425 

Frick, Henry Clay, 212, 344 

Friday night service, 72, 635, 688, 712 

Friedenwald, Aaron, 360 

Friedenwald, Betsey (Mrs. Moses 
Wiesenfeld), 447 

Friedenwald, Jonas, 71, 224, 447 

Friedenwald family, 25 

Friedlaender, Israel, 518-519, 526, 605, 
679, 710 

Friedlaendler, Julius, 302 

Friedman, Isaac, 15 

Friedman, Isaac Kahn, 580 

Friedman, Joseph, 15 

Friedman, Lee M., 539 

Friedman, Max, 43 

Friedman, William S.. 463 

Friedsam, Michael, 344 
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Friend, Morris, 221 

Friendly Enemies, 331 

Friends of Truth, 65 

Frisch, Willilam, 310 

Frohman, Charles, 328, 329 
Frohman, Daniel, 328, 333 
Frohman, Gustave, 328 
Fromenson, Abraham H., 570 
Fruiterers, 38 

Fuld, Caroline, 249 
Fund-raising, 371, 412, 475, 479, 481 
Funerals. See Burials and funerals 
Funk, Casimir, 354 

Funk & Wagnalls, 541, 542 
Furniture industry, 222, 246 
Furriers, 332, 333 

Furst, Moritz, 346 

Fur traders, 250 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip S., 328, 341 
Gainesville, Texas, 499 
Galesburg, Ill., 138 
Galicia, Jews of, 500 
Galician Jews, in U.S., 202, 235, 320, 517, 
526 
Galsworthy, John, 328 
Galveston, Texas, 367, 531, 538 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 226, 
245, 246, 257, 266 
diversion of immigrants to, 440, 441 
politics and government, Jews in, 215 
Galveston Movement, 440, 441 
Gambling, 422, 426. See also Card-playing 
Gamoran, Emanuel, 552, 613 
Gannett, William Channing, 114 
Gans brothers, 230 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe, 117, 345 
Garment industry, 224 
advertising by, 229, 233-234, 246 
contribution of to American society, 286, 
406 
East Europeans in, 221, 233, 234, 278, 
284, 435, 672, 673 
extent of, 236, 277 
in fiction, 580 
manufacturers, 53, 55, 208, 220, 229, 
230, 231, 232, 233, 235-236, 238, 
239, 247, 268, 304, 324, 430 
reasons for Jewish involvement in, 230- 
231 
retail clothiers. See Retail establishments 
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Garment industry (continued) 
as typical Jewish enterprise, 220, 229, 
233, 276, 284, 285 
unions and labor disputes, 231, 237, 239, 
241-244. See also names of unions 
wages and working conditions, 231, 234- 
235 
wholesalers. See Wholesalers 
Garnett, Kans., 584 
Garrison, William Lloyd, 15, 23 
Gas, illuminating, 245 
Gaster, Moses, 585 
Gates of Prayer Congregation (New 
Orleans), 688 
Gatti-Casazza, Giulio, 337 
Geiger, Abraham, 392, 510, 513, 517, 518, 
617 
Gelbfish, Samuel, 297 
Gellman, Abe, 621 
General Education Board, 305 
General Federation of Jewish Workers 
(Bund), 238 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 469 
General Jewish Workers’ Association of 
Lithuania, Poland, and Russia, 212 
General Motors Co., 223, 264 
General Order No. 11, 48-50, 51, 55, 102, 
214 
General Society of Colonial Wars, 174 
Geologists, 352 
George, Henry, 201, 208 
Georgia, 175, 194 
University of, 190 
Georgia Historical Society, 381 
Gericke, Wilhelm, 341 
German and Central European Jews in U.S. 
Alsatians, 26, 221 
American attitudes toward, 403 
Americanization and patriotism of, 55, 
159, 203, 295, 296, 363, 506, 507, 
573, 579, 615 
and anti-Semitism, 159, 169, 173, 177, 
185 
Austrians, 308, 335, 340, 341, 357, 404, 
532, 534, 541 
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Moses, Isaac S., 398, 556, 699, 702 
Moses, Montrose, 307 
Moses, Octavia Harby, 323, 576 
Moses, Raphael J., 15, 164, 190 
Moses brothers, 262, 585 
Moskowitz, Belle, 209, 209 
Moskowitz, Henry, 209 
Mosler, Gustave E., 222 
Mosler, Henry, 345, 349 
Mothers’ pensions, 472, 673 
Motion pictures. See Movies 
Mount Sinai Hospital (New York City) 
children’s department, 272 
nonsectarian admissions policy of, 459 
nursing school, 460, 468, 495 
origin of as Jews’ Hospital, 95, 388, 459 
staff of 
Koller, 357-358 
Libman, 357 
Waller, 272 
supporters and board members of 
Ellis, 489 
Schiff, 448 
Simson, 95 
Mount Vernon, Ind., 412 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., 461 
Mount Vernon, Va., 364, 700 
Mourning customs, 621, 694. See also Burial 
and funerals 
Movies, 220, 297, 328, 331, 334, 406 
based on works of Hurst and Ferber, 324 
contribution of, 333 
Jews in, 332 
performers, 321 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, 556 
Muckrakers, 313, 330, 494 
Muensterberg, Hugo, 292, 318 
Muhr, H., & Son, 224 
Munich, University of, 512, 514 
Municipal baths, 355, 496 
Munk, Salomon, 513 
Murder, victims of, 312 
Museum curators, 519 
Museum of Science and Industry (Chicago), 
369 
Music, Jewish, 493, 555-559, 692 
Musical Courier, 312 
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Music critics and musicologists, 304, 308, 
558 

Musicians, 272, 274, 303, 623 
female, 278, 338 
See also Pianists; Violinists 

The Music Master (Klein), 330, 331 

Music School Settlement (New York City), 
321 

Music School Settlement for Colored 
People (New York City), 321 

Mussolini, Benito, 311 

Mutual-aid and benevolent societies, 184, 
241, 241, 404, 422, 431, 441, 442, 451, 
452, 461, 466, 600 

Myers, Abraham Charles, Jr., 32, 39 

Myers, E. M., 121 

Myers, Gustavus A., 208, 307 

Myers, Mordecai, 30 

Myers, Samuel B., 223 

Myerson, Golda, 273 


Naar family, 309 
Nagel, Charles, 202 
Name-changing, 32, 82-83, 192, 258, 327, 
342, 362 
during World War I, 297 
Names, “Jewish,” 40 
Naming ceremonies, 693 
Naming practices, 26, 317, 364 
of Jewish organizations, 421, 422, 425 
Napoleonic Consistory, 89 
Nashville, Tenn., 46, 48, 230, 239, 425 
Natanya, Israel, 253 
Natchez, Miss., 384, 470 
during Civil War, 42, 266 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 26, 31, 
266, 279 
politics and government, Jews in, 266 
Nathan, Adolph, 208 
Nathan, George Jean, 307 
Nathan, Grace Seixas, 576 
Nathan, Maud, 325, 366 
Nathan, Robert, 307, 576 
Nathan, Solomon, 398 
Nathan Brothers (clothing store), 254 
Nathan family, 623 
The Nation, 160, 307, 496 
National Academy of Science, 353 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, 189, 208, 258, 308, 
365, 700 
National Association of Clothiers, 239 
National Association of Jewish Social 
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Workers, 498 
National Association of Manufacturers, 674 
National Big Brother Movement, 456 
National Board of Censorship, 188 
National Cigar Manufacturers’ Association, 
226 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, 79, 378, 497, 700 
National Conference of Jewish Charities, 
482, 495, 496, 497, 498, 499 
National Conference of Jewish Communal 
Service, 498 
National Conference of Jewish Social 
Service, 498, 498 
National Conference of Jewish Social 
Workers, 496 
National Council of Jewish Women, 417, 
488, 496, 549, 583, 593 
and German culture, 291 
“Jewish” in name of, 375 
local sections, 690, 692, 714 
Atlanta, 698 
Baltimore, 489 
Maryland, 410 
New York, 495 
Oregon, 410 
Pittsburgh (Columbian Council), 608 
origin and class aspects of, 410, 422, 470, 
471-472 
program of, 437, 462, 467, 472-473, 
474, 504, 546, 613, 616 
on Sabbath observance, 703 
and Sabbath/Sunday schools, 473-474, 
489 
National Defense Advisory Commission, 
240 
National Democrat, 309 
National Deserters’ Bureau, 465 
National Education Association, 377 
National Farm School, 436, 455, 657 
National Federation of Jewish Farmers, 437 
National Federation of Temple 
Brotherhoods, 549, 646, 695 
National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, 
468, 646, 695 
National Historical Publications 
Commission, 407 
National Industrial Recovery Board, 240 
National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives 
(Denver), 463, 468, 490, 495 
National Labor Federation, 241 
National Liberal Immigration League, 187 
National Liberal Party (Germany), 379 
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National Lithographers’ Association, 348 

National Museum, U.S., 520 

National Radicals, 601 

National Radical Schools, 241 

National Reform Association, 101, 149, 150 

National Retail Furniture Association, 246 

National Saengerfest, 99 

National Union of Jewish Sheltering 
Societies, 464 

National Women’s League of the United 
Synagogue, 468, 638 

National Youth Administration, 240 

Native American Party, 192 

Nativism, 178 

Nat Turner Insurrection, 15 

Naturalization and citizenship, 443, 473 

Naumbourg, Samuel, 556 

Nazimova, Alla, 321 

Nazism, 707, 717 
anti-Nazi boycott, 275 

Needle trades. See Garment industry 

Negri, Pola, 332 

Neighborhood Playhouse (New York 
City), 489 

Netter, Jacob, 269 

Neumark, David, 517, 522, 525, 526, 587 

Nevada Bank (San Francisco), 267 

New Almaden Mine Case, 34 

New Amsterdam, 146, 225, 508 

Newark, N.J., 19, 222, 227, 249, 284 

New Boston Symphony Orchestra, 341 

Newburger, Morris, 265, 542 

The New Colossus (Lazarus), 577 

New Deal, 195, 202, 209, 240, 243, 310, 
468, 496 

New Era (periodical), 587 

Newfield, Morris, 387, 711 

New Haven, Conn., 222, 349, 400 

New Jersey, 194, 514 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 309 
Jewish farming colonies, 434 

Newman, Leopold, 40 

Newman, Selig, 513 

New Menace (anti-Semitic magazine), 180 

New Mexico, 32, 286 
proposed Jewish reservation in, 170 

New Orleans, battle of, 30 

New Orleans, La., 229, 491, 514, 582, 617 
during Civil War, 26, 27, 28 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 35, 224, 

226, 257, 279, 310, 399 
communal institutions, Jewish, 361, 454, 
455, 458, 478, 599 
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interfaith relations in, 387 
politics and government, Jews in, 196 
and southern rabbis’ association, 125, 
530, 647 
in War of 1812, 30 
Newport, Ark., 383 
Newport, R.I., 248, 262, 263, 424 
New Republic, 311, 414 
Newsboys, 349, 636 
New School for Social Research, 304, 496 
Newspapers and periodicals, 21, 309-310, 
312, 679, 371, 406 
and Americanization, 570, 590 
Anglo-Jewish, 304, 312, 339, 582-588, 
698 
for children, 584, 587, 602, 611, 668 
denominational affiliations of, 583 
in German, 292-293, 315, 559, 583, 583, 
584, 585 
in Hebrew, 560, 561, 562, 563, 583, 590, 
596 
and Jewish loyalty/identity, 591 
in Ladino, 590 
for women, 583, 587 
inYiddish, 212, 214, 235, 241, 242, 437, 
509, 537, 538, 561, 564, 566-568, 
569, 570, 571, 572, 574, 583, 590, 
600, 624 
Zionist, 587, 596 
See also Editors; Journalists; names of 
newspapers and periodicals 
New Theatre (New York City), 329 
New Thought, 396 
New York American, 118 
New York Association for the Improving of 
the Conditions of the Poor, 467 
New York Board of Jewish Ministers, 513 
New York Bureau of Jewish Education, 
613, 624 
New York Chemical Society, 354 
New York City 
adult and vocational education in, 305, 
444, 592 
aid to foreign Jewries, 476, 496, 500 
as American Jewry’s main center, 136, 
284, 362, 618, 632 
anti-Semitism in, 145, 153 
art collectors and donors, 344 
chief rabbinate and ecclesiastic court of, 
86, 98, 622 
church membership in Fifteenth 
Assembly District, 705 
college and medical students, Jewish, 301 
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commerce and industry, Jews in 

actors, 281 

architects and builders, 268, 350, 351 

art dealers, 344 

artists, 343 

banking and finance, 39, 259, 264, 
265, 268, 269, 277, 281 

booksellers and stationers, 308 

bricklayers, 182 

butchers, 227 

caterers, 281 

cigar stores, 225, 226 

construction, 275 

department stores, 251 

doctors and dentists, 271, 272, 281, 
307, 355, 357 

fire insurance, 151-152 

garment industry, 53, 221, 224, 231, 
232, 233, 236, 244, 259, 277 

jewelry industry, 224 

journalists, 307, 310, 313 

lawyers, 198, 205, 271, 274, 281, 304, 
513 

merchants, 26 

movie exhibitors, 333 

musicians, 271, 281 

newspaper publishing, 310, 313, 314 

oil speculators, 223 

pawnbrokers, 224 

play production, 328, 329 

police officers, 145 

printers and publishers, 222, 308 

range and size of Jewish enterprises, 
based on Dun ratings, 277 

real estate, 262, 268, 275 

retail clothing and dry goods, 53, 247, 
254, 281 

second-hand clothing, 231 

soft goods, 277 

teachers, 271 

theatre hookings, 329 

tobacco trade, 225, 226 

wholesalers and jobbers, 53, 224, 227, 
229, 244, 247, 277 

wines and spirits, 229, 277 

communal services and institutions, 

Jewish 

burial societies, 453 

charity federations, 449, 476, 477, 478, 
482, 487, 498, 504 

children’s/orphans’ homes, 454, 455 

deaf-mutes’ school, 460 

elder-care societies, 461 
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Hebrew literary societies, 560 
hospitals and hospices, 358, 359, 366, 
442, 476, 566 
landsmanshaften, 442 
loan societies, 366 
mutual-aid societies, 451 
relief organizations, 465 
settlement houses, 209, 415, 416 
women’s organizations, 465, 467, 468 
YMHA/YWHA, 409, 414, 415 
See also New York Kehillah 
Conservative Judaism in, 644, 713 
Covenant Hall, 418 
criminality among Jews of, 280, 456 
draft riots, 29 
educational level of city’s Jews (1845), 
305 
ethnic conflicts in, 153 
German gentiles in, 146 
immigrants in, 114, 145, 433, 433, 440, 
443, 450, 603, 623 
removal of, 439 
interfaith activities in, 383, 388 
intermarriage rate, 400 
Jewish education in, 552, 611 
Bureau of Jewish Education, 550-551, 
605-606, 612 
congregational afternoon schools, 603, 
605 
day schools, 599 
folk schools, 601 
funding of, 612 
heders, 603 
melamdim, 597 
mission schools, 608 
Sabbath-Sunday schools, 603, 605 
Talmud Torahs, 603, 605, 606 
teacher-training, 550 
yeshivot, 596, 600, 604 
Jewish population of, 45, 137, 186, 271, 
272, 313, 373, 378 
Jacob Joseph funeral, 153 
Lasker funeral, 379 
libraries, Jewish, 539 
Marr’s visit to, 145 
memorial services on death of Benjamin 
Harrison, 364 
musical activities in, 294, 335, 336, 338, 
339, 339 
neighborhoods of Jewish residence, 19. 
See also Lower East Side 
Orthodox Judaism in, 511, 621, 605, 
626, 629, 712-713 
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New York City (continued) 
politics and government, Jews in, 192, 
209, 214, 215 
acting mayor, 275, 458 
board of aldermen (city council), 275, 
458 
board of education, 157, 186, 478 
Congress, 192, 193, 194, 213, 216 
coroner, 590 
election campaigns, 206, 216, 511 
mayoral candidates, 213, 253 
state legislature, 631 
public schools of 
evening high schools, 275 
kosher kitchens in, 381 
and Julia Richman, 323 
Zionist activities in, 596 
publishing, Anglo-Jewish 
almanacs and calendars, 588 
newspapers and periodicals, 582, 583 
Purim balls, 423, 424 
rabbis and synagogs of, 94-95, 139, 461, 
476, 511, 530, 712-713. See also names 
of rabbis and synagogs 
Sabbath observer exempted from jury 
service in, 139 
slave executions (1741), 14 
social/cultural organizations and clubs, 
424, 425, 427, 590 
social elite, Jewish, 282, 283, 488, 649 
socialism in, 212, 213, 243, 287 
social-welfare activities/activists in, 325, 
366, 367, 433, 467, 479, 490, 495, 
638, 671 
Tammany Hall, 205, 207, 208, 213, 631 
unions and labor disputes in, 182, 238, 
239, 240, 241 
Uptown-Downtown relations, 484, 605 
Webster’s address in, 378 
Yiddish culture in, 564 
newspapers, 241, 242, 538, 567, 570 
theatre, 565 
New York City Board of Education, 157 
New York City Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies, 449 
New York Evening Post, 310 
New York Federation of Philanthropies, 
603 
New York Herald, 158, 293, 345 
New York Historical Society, 18, 535 
New York Home Journal, 310 
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New York Journal, 347 

New York Kehillah, 169, 417, 417, 491, 
498, 551, 604, 611, 612, 624, 649 

New York Morning Telegraph, 194 

New York Oratorio Society, 406 

New York Philharmonic Society, 312 

New York Psychoanalytic Society, 319 

New York Public Library, 315, 357, 368 
Jewish Division, 540 
Oriental Division, 520 

New York School of Philanthropy, 468 

New York State 
chaplaincy law, 44 
Jewish farming settlements, 438 
politics and government, Jews in, 105, 

205, 213, 271 

New York State Conference of Charities 
and Correction, 117, 494 

New York State Conference of Religion 
(1900), 386 

New York State Conference of Religions, 
667 

New York Stock Exchange, 192, 265, 351 

New York Sun, 281, 308, 376 

New York Symphony Orchestra, 294, 321, 
328, 406 

New York Teachers Association, 302 

New York Times, 307, 310, 311, 313, 314, 
339, 496 

New York Tribune, 311, 366 

New York University, 262, 303, 353, 529, 
590 
Jewish students at, 525 

New York World, 52, 310, 311, 312, 326, 
403, 567 

Nicaragua, proposed canal across, 228 

Nicholas II (Russian czar), 102 

Nieman-Marcus family, 249 

Night schools, 496 

Nilsson, Christine, 336 

Nineteenth Century, 171 

Ninth of Ab, 71, 82 

Nixon (show business figure), 327 

Noah, Mordecai Manuel, 15, 65, 191, 298, 
309, 319, 326, 378, 592, 678 

Noah, Zipporah, 319 

Nobel Prizes, 177, 302, 353, 407 

Nome, Alaska, 228 

Nondenominational Jewish seminary, 
proposed, 97-98 

Nordau, Max, 639 
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Nordheimer, Isaac, 512 
Norfolk, Va., 42 
North Africa, 104 
Jews of, 500 
North American Review, 169, 286 
North American Saengerbund, 340 
North Carolina, 249 
North Dakota, 547 
Jewish farming settlements, 438 
North German-Lloyd Shipping Line, 440 
Northwestern University, 356 
Norwich, Conn., 397 
Nostalgia, for Jewish practices, 687 
Notaries, 132 
Notions, 248 
Notre Dame University, 301, 301 
Novelists. See Writers 
Numismatists, 315 
Nurseries and kindergartens, 453, 467, 505, 
638 
Nurses, 325, 452, 460, 488 
Nurses Settlement, 209 
Nutrition, 354 
Nyburg, Sidney, 581 


Oberlin, Ohio, 29 
Occident, 28, 274, 388, 584-585, 586, 591 
Occupations, 221, 256, 272, 274, 284, 285, 
332, 405 
distribution of, 276-278, 439 
See also names of occupations 
Ochiltree, Thomas Peck, 379 
Ochs, Adolph S., 286, 312, 313-314, 407 
Ochs, Effie Miriam Wise, 314 
Ochs, Julius, 23, 46-47, 388 
Odd Fellows, 295, 422, 626 
Offenbach, Jacques, 336, 407 
Office of Production Management, U.S., 
240 
Office of War Records, U.S., 187 
Ogden, Utah, 228, 250 
Oheb Sholom Congregation (Baltimore), 
649, 698 
“Oh How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning” (Berlin), 342 
Ohio, 232 
Jewish farming settlements, 438 
State Tuberculosis Commission, 481 
Ohio Bible Case (1869-72), 150 
Oil City, Pa., 223 
Oil industry, 223 
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Oko, Adolph S., 540, 647 
Olath Tamid (Einhorn), 73, 78 
Old-age homes, 282, 350, 381, 413, 451, 
461, 477, 490, 491, 494 
Old-age pensions, 673 
Old Billy (black hanger-on at Charleston 
synagog), 17 
The Old World in the New: The Significance of 
Past and Present Immigration (Ross), 178 
Olympia Club (San Francisco), 160 
Omaha, Nebr., 250, 484 
Omaha Bee, 312 
O’Neill, Eugene, 309, 321 
One-price system, 248 
Opelousas, La., 413 
Open Air Sanatorium (Portland, Oreg.), 490 
Opera, 294, 335, 336, 339, 340, 388, 558 
Opera clubs, 692 
Oppenheim, James, 307, 580 
Oppenheim, Moritz Daniel, 555 
Oppenheim, Samuel, 538 
Oppenheimer, Anton, 267 
Oppenheimer, Daniel, 267 
Opper, Adolphe, 347 
Opper, Frederick Burr, 347, 348 
Optical interference, 353 
Optometrists, 410 
Order of Prayer (Merzbacher), 73 
Oregon 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 222, 
250, 258 
Jewish farming colonies, 434 
NCJW in, 410 
politics and government, Jews in, 194, 
196, 210, 251 
Oregon City, Oreg., 222 
Organs, in synagogs, 39, 388, 635, 649 
Orientalists, 392, 512 
The Original Mr. Jacobs (Timayenis), 170 
Orphanages/orphans, 282, 350, 366, 377, 
431, 442, 448, 451, 453, 455, 458, 459, 
460, 461, 462, 464, 466, 466, 476, 477, 
489, 491, 494, 547, 717 
Orphans’ Guardian Society (Philadelphia), 
457 
Orth, Samuel Peter, 176 
Orthodox Judaism 
and Felix Adler, 395 
and Americanization, 137-138, 142, 443, 
579, 616, 625, 626, 628, 633, 703 
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Orthodox Judaism (continued) 

and auctioning of synagog honors, 138, 
626 

and beards, 625, 629, 704 

and Bible, 120, 620, 624, 628 

and Christmas, 298. See also Christmas 

and Cleveland Conference, 60, 61 

and congregational singing, 626 

and Conservative Judaism, 121, 123, 
630-631, 634, 637 

and dietary laws, 120, 138, 139, 454, 461, 
621, 625, 630, 706 

disunity and separatist tendency of, 622, 
625, 628, 629, 706 

and East European immigrants, 109, 433, 
621, 625, 630, 706, 717 

and Friday night lectures/services, 626 

and Hassidism, 621, 641 

and Hebrew, 397, 596 

hiring of professional worshippers to 
ensure minyan, 120 

institutions and organizations of, 141, 
461. See also names of institutions and 
organizations 

and intermarriage, 397, 400 

and Jewish education, 509, 551, 554, 598, 
602, 608, 613 

and Jewish law, 120, 128, 511,511, 525, 
586, 622, 625, 628, 658, 664 

marriage and divorce, 120. See also 
Marriage and divorce 

and messianism, 624 

and Mission of Israel, 676 

modernist (leftward) trends and 
developments in, 10, 11, 121, 133, 
137-138, 138, 512, 524, 625-628, 630 

“Orthodox” as designation, significance 
of, 624 

and foreign Jewries, 710 

and philanthropy, 492, 505, 671 

and public schools, 596 

rabbis of, 510, 579, 621-622, 624, 697, 
699. See also names of rabbis 

rate of affiliation with, 712 

and Reform Judaism, 66, 89, 91, 119, 
121, 122, 129, 134, 137, 139, 511, 542, 
543, 623, 629, 654, 675, 712, 716 

and Sabbath, 138, 467, 606, 621, 625, 
626, 627 

Schechter on, 646 

and Science of Judaism, 510, 511, 512, 
525, 542, 554 
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and secular knowledge, 512, 626, 628, 
634 
synagogs of, 621, 628, 713. See also Union 
of Orthodox Rabbis 
theology and beliefs of, 120, 620, 624, 
628 
uncompromising character of, 625 
and Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 107 
violent acts against, 153 
warmth and at-homeness of, 139, 687, 
706 
women’s status in, 138, 139, 469, 470 
and Yiddish press, 567,571 
and Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
414 
youth organizations of, 595 
and Zionism, 625, 630, 678 
Osman Bey (Frederick Milligan), 147 
Osterman, Rosanna, 367 
Other People’s Money (Brandeis), 208 
Otterbourg, Marcus, 198, 199 
Ottolengui, Rodrigues, 307 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 183 
Our Foreigners (Orth), 176 
Our Modern Debt to Israel (Baldwin), 671 
The Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy (Fiske), 81 
Outlines of Jewish History (Magnus), 533 
Owen, Robert, 22 
Oxford, Miss., 48 
Oxford, University of, 303, 513, 633 
Oxford Companion to American Literature, 407 
Ozar Ha-Shemot (Rosenberg), 541 
Ozar Yisrael (Eisenstein), 542 


Pacific Jewish Annual, 589 
Pacifists, 649 
Packer, Asa, 9 
Paducah, Ky., 48, 654 
Paine, Thomas, 80, 415 
Painters. See Artists and sculptors 
Paleontologists, 352 
Palestine, 241, 392 
American Jewish support for, 252, 253, 
377, 442, 448, 449, 466, 476, 478, 500, 
533, 666, 709 
and binationalism, 649 
British Mandate, 203, 218, 569 
resettlement of, 113, 275, 373, 399, 471, 
563, 623, 663, 676, 677, 681 
U.S. government support for, 104, 218, 
501 
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Palgrave, Francis, 401 
Palmer, A. Mitchell, 164, 179 
Palmer, Benjamin Morgan, 388 
Pam, Max, 368 
Pan Americanism, 318 
Pan American Scientific Conference, 378 
Pan American Union, 318 
Panics, economic, 252, 263, 481, 638 
Paper and pulp industry, 222 
Paramount Pictures, 332 
Paris Peace Conference (1919) 
American Jewish delegation to, 225, 681, 
683 
distribution of Protocols of Elders of Zion at, 
147 
and minority rights, 377, 663, 681 
USS. delegation to, 147, 201, 311 
Parker, Alton Brooks, 216 
Parsifal (Wagner), 337 
Particularism, Jewish, 717 
Parton, James, 376 
The Passing of the Great Race in America 
(Grant), 178 
Passover (Pesah) 
aid to poor to celebrate, 452 
Bien’s home ritual for, 575 
during Civil War, 43, 45 
compared with Fourth of July by Wise, 
363 
congregational seders, 693, 695 
identified with Easter, 298, 575 
and Jewish schools, 602, 691, 693 
and Jewish solidarity, 140 
at Sing Sing Prison, 449 
tax on flour for to finance chief rabbinate, 
622 
Union Haggadah, 127 
and Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
419 
Pasteurization, of milk, 253 
Pastor, Rose Harriet, 399, 570 
Pastoral psychology, 396 
Paterson, N.J., 208 
Patriotism 
and anti-Zionism, 682, 701 
Confederate, 25, 27, 32, 37, 363 
expressions of, 317, 364, 556 
grounded in acceptance of Jews, 77, 92, 
142, 362-363, 404, 560, 570 
reflected in hymnals, 556 
Patti, Adelina, 327, 336 
Patti, Carlotta, 336, 337 
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Paul of Tarsus, 473, 585 
Paupers, 280 
Pawnbrokers, 224, 230, 276 
Pawtucket, R.I., 233 
Peace organizations, 468, 472 
Peddlers, 9, 31, 53, 79, 156, 196, 221-229 
passim, 232, 235, 245, 249-254 passim, 
258, 267, 279, 282, 329, 344, 349, 361, 
430, 444, 448, 527, 537, 654 
acculturation of, 260 
contribution of, 260-261 
dangers encountered by, 40, 153, 260, 
457 
and General Order No. 11, 48 
and Jewish observances, 260 
new immigrants as, 259-260, 277, 278, 
686 
range of goods handled by, 260 
sales techniques of, 260 
and slave trade, 15 
social status of, 404, 422, 444, 686 
Zevin’s description of, 568 
Peixotto, Benjamin Franklin, 50 
Peixotto, George Da Maduro, 349 
Peixotto, Jessica Blanche, 322 
Pellagra, 322, 357 
Pember, Phoebe Yates Levy, 26-27 
Pencil with attached eraser, 352 
Pendergast, Tom, 689 
Pennell, Joseph, 348 
Pennsylvania, 194, 223, 249 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Jewish faculty at, 303, 318, 392, 495, 
515, 517, 529 
Jewish students at, 548 
Morais’ honorary doctorate from, 124 
Raphall’s lecture at, 18 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 344, 
348 
Penologists, 405 
Pensacola, Fla., 257 
Pentecost (Shavuot), 134, 148, 466, 642 
as confirmation day, 691, 703 
rabbi-trustees conflict over, 699 
Peoplehood, Jewish, 687 
People’s Party, 155, 164, 165 
People’s Relief Committee, 502 
Peoria, 111., 310, 582 
Pereles, Benjamin Franklin, 364 
Pereles, James Madison, 364 
Pereles, Nathan, 364 
Pereles, Thomas Jefferson, 364 
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Peretz, Isaac Loeb, 544, 684 

Perlman, Selig, 175, 178 

Permanent Court of Arbitration (Hague 
Tribunal), 200, 672 

Perry, Carolina Slidell (Mrs. August 
Belmont), 198 

Persia, Jews of, 104 

Petach Tikvah Congregation (Brooklyn, 
N.Y.), 636 

Peters, Elizabeth, 215 

Petersburg, Va., 232, 621 

Phagan, Mary, 154 

Pharmacists, 266, 307, 475 

Phi Beta Kappa, 701 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Anglo-Jewish and Yiddish newspapers in, 

570, 587, 590 
civic defense efforts in, 666 
clubs and organizations in, 425, 426 
commerce and industry, Jews in 
banking and finance, 265 


bazaars and department stores, 248, 249 


doctors, 322, 355 

garment manufacturing, 231, 233, 236, 
240, 249 

jewelry manufacturing, 224 

lawyers, 271, 274 

liquor business, 276 

oil speculators, 223 

pencil makers, 352 

publishers, 308, 309 

rag dealers, 276 

real estate, 262 

tobacco industry, 225 

umbrella manufacturing, 230 

wholesalers, 249 

yarn manufacturing, 405 

communal services and institutions, 

Jewish 

burial societies, 627 

charity organizations, 476, 477, 478, 
479 

child-care institutions, 453, 455, 459 

elder care, 461 

hospitals and hospices, 366, 453, 458, 
459 

libraries, 507 

maternity homes, 460 

settlement houses, 415 

Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
414, 507 

contributions to buy Mount Vernon, 364 
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Fairmont Park, 103 
Jewish education in, 550, 592, 599, 603, 
606, 627 
labor unions, 236, 240 
as major Jewish regional center, 284, 618 
and New Jersey farming colonies, 435 
Orthodox Judaism in, 623, 627 
politics and government, Jews in, 193 
board of education, 367 
city council, 207 
Congress, 192 
prison officials, 489 
public schools named for Jews, 382 
recreational and cultural activities in, 326, 
341, 421, 427, 515, 516, 543 
Reform Judaism in, 67 
service on death of Benjamin Harrison, 
364 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, 103, 
399 
Philadelphia Hebrew Education Society, 95 
Philadelphia Mint, 346 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, 314 
Philadelphia Rabbinical Conference, 86-88, 
110, 115, 469, 661 
Philalethen, 65 
Philanthropy, 406, 447-450 passim, 484- 
485 
by Christians for Jewish causes, 381, 384, 
388, 415, 459, 475, 502, 502 
for Civil War relief, 42, 43, 499 
for cultural purposes, 294, 344, 346, 543, 
545 
for education. See names of educational 
institutions 
for farming colonies, 434, 435, 437 
federated fund-raising, 417, 485-486, 
490 
for foreign Jewries, 104, 500, 501, 502 
to further Germanic studies, 291 
for hospitals, 442 
and immigrants, 105, 440, 473 
by Jews for Christian causes, 362, 366- 
368, 383, 403, 448, 451 
and matching grants, 369 
national fund-raising appeals, 43 
for old-age homes, 461 
scholarships for rabbinic students, 95 
and secular Jews, 130 
and settlement houses, 415 
as substitute for religion, 488 
for teacher training, 553 
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women’s role in, 465 
See also names of philanthropists and recipients 
Philip & Solomons (publishing firm), 308 
Philippson, Ludwig, 85 
Philipson, David, 617, 663, 666, 700 
as arbitrator of labor disputes, 673 
on intermarriage and Zionism, 681 
as lecturer and preacher, 667, 712 
as Reform leader, 73, 654, 656, 683, 684 
writings of, 73, 533-534 
Philipson, Ella Hollander, 684 
Phillips, Barnet, 307 
Phillips, Eugenia Levy, 27 
Phillips, Henry, Jr. (philologist and 
translator), 315 
Phillips, Henry M. (congressman), 192, 193 
Phillips, Jonas, 192 
Phillips, Morris, 310 
Phillips, Naphtali, 309 
Phillips, Philip, 23, 27, 192, 193, 365 
Phillips family, 623 
Philologists, 315 
Philo-Semitism, 43, 375-376, 388 
Philosophers, 303 
Phil the Fiddler (Alger), 539 
Phoenix Club (Cincinnati), 425, 426, 430 
Phonographs, 352 
Phonograph records, 557 
Photochemical engraving, 351 
Photographers, 51, 307, 343, 344, 347, 347, 
351, 354 
Photographic Sketches of the War (Gardner), 
308 
Phylacteries (tefillin), 47, 59, 71, 635 
Physicians, 17, 40, 266, 271, 339, 363, 447, 
623 
and anti-Semitism, 182 
bacteriologists, 354 
education and training of, 271, 272, 301 
eye surgeons, 357-358 
female, 272, 321, 459 
in fiction, 580 
internists, 356, 357 
leprologists, 356 
military surgeons, 22, 32, 37, 201, 307, 
355, 356, 489 
nose, throat, and chest specialists, 356 
number of, 271, 355 
obstetricians, 356 
ophthalmologists, 355, 360 
pathologists, 258, 272, 319, 322, 354 
pediatricians, 322, 356 
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pharmacologists, 354 
physiologists, 302, 322, 354 
professional fraternities of, 410 
psychiatrists, 318-319 
and relief agencies, 457 
sanitarians, 357 
surgeons, 205, 302, 357, 515 
Physicists, 353 
Pianists, 321, 328, 335, 336, 337, 338, 339, 
340, 341, 353, 471, 627 
Piano manufacturing, 222 
Pigeon fanciers, 265 
Pike, Samuel N., 229, 326, 334 
Pike Opera House (Cincinnati), 229 
Pinheiro, Solomon, 41 
Pinner, Moritz, 47 
Pioneer clubs, 292 
Pioneers (St. Louis), 508 
Pisko, Seraphine Eppstein, 495 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 284 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 246 
communal services and institutions, 
Jewish, 466 
Jewish education in, 606, 608 
rabbis of, 381, 623, 627, 697 
Pittsburgh Platform, 79, 109-114 passim, 
118-120, 121, 123, 125, 126, 129, 137, 
661 
Pittsburgh Rabbinical Conference. See 
Pittsburgh Platform 
Pius IX (pope), 75 
Pius X (pope), 629 
“A Plan for the Abolition of Slavery 
Consistently with the Interest of All 
Parties Concerned” (Levy), 17 
Planters, 32, 36, 36, 196, 220, 226, 436 
Plant pathologists, 439 
Playwrights, 37, 292, 306, 326, 328, 330, 
339, 341, 370, 371, 528, 575, 578, 623 
Plymouth Congregational Church 
(Milwaukee), 384 
Poale Zion, 241, 557, 596, 601 
Poems and Translations (Lazarus), 576 
Poets, 40, 318, 494, 495, 528, 578, 623 
female, 306, 323-324, 570, 576-577 
in German, 99, 99, 290, 514, 528, 532, 
599 
in Hebrew, 18, 123, 510, 514, 520, 528, 
560, 563, 587 
in Yiddish, 564, 568, 569 
Pogroms. See Russia, Jews of 
Polacco, Georgio, 340 
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Poland 
anti-Semitism in, 146, 200 
Jews of, 186, 502, 503, 666, 686 
revolt against Russia (1863), 191, 524 

Poles, in U.S., 146 

Police officers. See Law-enforcement officers 

Polish Jews, in U.S. See East European Jews, 
in U.S. 

Political activism, 40, 215. See also Elected 
officials; names of political parties 

Political scientists, 272, 286, 318 

Pollack, August, 225 

Pollack Tobacco Co., 225 

Pollak, Emil, 224 

Pollak, Gustav, 310 

Pollak, Simon, 355 

Pollak Steel Co., 224 

Polock, Moses, 308 

Popper, William, 519, 529 

Popular History of the Jews (Graetz), 533 

Populism, 153, 155, 164-166, 175, 197, 
201, 207, 386 
and anti-Semitism, 165, 166 

Populist Party, 155 

Port Hudson, La., 25 

Portland, Oreg., 194, 196, 216, 222, 250, 
260, 490, 652 

Potash and Perlmutter (literary characters), 
380 

Potocki, Valentin, 573 

Pottsville, Pa., 195 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 283 

Poultry farming, 438 

Poznanski, Gustavus, 65 

Prague, University of, 133 

Prayerbooks. See Liturgy and prayerbooks 

Prayer shawl (talit), 62, 71, 75, 139, 635, 
658 

Preaching. See Sermons and preaching 

Pregnancy and parturition, 460 

Prejudice (Krauskopf), 574, 574 

Prenatal and obstetrical care, 453, 482 

The Presidents I Have Known from 1860 to 
1918 (Wolf), 575 

Pressers, 569 

Preventive Medicine and Hygiene (Rosenau), 
357 

Price, George Moses, 357 

Priestley, Joseph, 87 

Princeton Theological Seminary, 521 

Princeton University, 303, 361 
Institute for Advanced Study, 249, 305 

Printers/ Printing trades, 140, 222, 272, 
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308, 312, 343, 348, 349, 351, 351, 357, 
406, 406, 537, 541 

Prison Aid Society (Boston), 481 

Prison reform, 366, 377, 672 

Private schools, 526 
Jewish, 598 

Probation officers, 491 
female, 494 

Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish 
Research, 530 

Proceedings of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 648 

“Prodigal’s Return” (Mosler), 349 

Professionals, 285 

Professional societies, 410 

Professors. See College and university 
teachers 

Progressive Party/Progressivism, 114, 200, 
204, 207, 209, 209, 214, 252, 368, 445, 
494 

Prohibition, 72, 310, 699 

The Promised Land (Antin), 324, 575 

Pronaos (Wise), 521 

Proofreaders, 406 

Prostitution, 174, 394, 451 

Protestant Episcopal Church, 387 

Protestantism. See Christianity 

Protest meetings, 490 
over fire insurance restrictions, 152 

Protocol of Peace, 238 

The Protocols and the World Revolution, 148 

Protocols of the Elders of Zion, 147-148, 179- 
180 

Providence, R.I., 225, 314 

Provident Loan Society, 263 

Provisional Executive Committee for 
General Zionist Affairs, 203 

Psychologists, psychoanalists, and 
psychiatrists, 303, 318-319, 370 

Publications of the American Jewish Historical 
Society, 538 

Public defenders, 366 

Public schools, 186, 404, 446, 488, 598, 
599, 600, 616 
Bible reading in, 665 
hymn singing in, 665, 667 
Protestantization of, 150, 665, 701 
segregation of Japanese children in, 178 

Public utilities, 230 

Publishers, 222, 222, 272, 274, 351 
of almanacs, calendars, and yearbooks, 

588-589 

of books, 308-309 
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of German newspapers, 293 
of Hebrew books and papers, 521, 560, 
618, 618 
of liturgical works, 265 
of Marxist works, 211 
of music, 338, 340, 341 
of newspapers and periodicals, 215, 308, 
312-314, 340, 405 
of Talmud, 630 
of Yiddish and/or Hebrew songs, 557 
of Yiddish books and papers, 567, 618, 
624 
Puck, 146, 293, 347 
Pueblo, Colo., 139 
Puerto Rico, 204, 208, 317, 318 
Pulitzer, Joseph 
in Civil War, 293, 312 
as defector from Judaism, 391 
fame and influence of, 402, 407 
as journalist, 293, 312 
as newspaper publisher, 286, 312-313, 
314, 567 
and Pulitzer Prizes, 367 
and Schurz, 293 
Pulitzer Prizes, 311, 313, 324, 367 
Pumpernickel Club (Buffalo), 425 
Purchasing agents, 223 
Purim, 421, 423, 430, 564, 575, 602, 691, 
692 
Purim Association (New York City), 423 
Purvin, Jennie Franklin, 325 


Quakers, 16, 459 

Quarry workers, 448 
Queen Elizabeth (film), 332 
Quincy, 11l., 51, 52, 466 


Rabbi and Priest (Goldsmith), 578 
Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Rabbinical Academy, 
525, 540, 592, 600 


Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary, 


551, 554, 624, 627, 634 
Rabbinical Assembly of America, 530, 638 
Rabbinic Alliance, 125 
Rabbinical Literary Association, 98, 108, 
125, 529 
Rabbinic College of America, 554 
Rabbinic learning, 511, 514, 517, 523, 553, 
560, 656. See also Talmud 
Rabbis 
centrality of, 558, 697, 703, 706 
Christian influences on, 73, 140, 142, 
530, 621 
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and congregational offices, 72, 119, 130, 
196, 215, 215, 530, 651, 652, 672, 
698, 699, 700, 702 

Conservative, 697. See also Rabbinic 
Assembly of America 

duties and functions of, 141, 493, 697, 
698, 700, 701, 707, 714, 716 

ease of adopting title, 713 

education and training of, 94, 300, 554, 
689 

as emissaries to Gentile world, 94, 384, 
385, 493, 551, 666, 697, 700, 711, 714 

as exemplary surrogate Jews, 94 

female, 470, 696 

fictional depictions of, 581 

and freedom of pulpit, 130, 652, 678, 
686, 699 

income and status of, 20, 131, 493, 524, 
628 

influence of, 384, 402, 698, 706, 711, 
716 

and intermarriage, 398. See also 
Intermarriage 

misconduct of, alleged and real, 93 

number of in U.S. (1900, 1917), 713 

officiating jointly with Christian clergy, 
385, 387. See also Interfaith relations 

organizations of, 124-125, 529-530. See 
also names of rabbinic organizations 

Orthodox, 94, 139, 621, 624, 625, 626, 
627, 628, 631, 697, 699, 716. See also 
Union of Orthodox Rabbis 

parsonages for, 693 

Reform, 132-133, 134, 139, 299, 558, 
581, 697, 716. See also Central 
Conference of American Rabbis 

rogues, incompetents, and adventurers as, 
93, 621 

as scholars and writers, 513, 524, 559 

as social activists, 492, 493-494, 495, 
672, 674 

vestments and garb of, 62, 66, 71, 141- 
142, 299, 657, 698 

See also Chaplains; names of rabbis 

Rabi, Isidor Isaac, 177 

Races and Immigrants in America 
(Commons),174 

Rachel (actress), 168, 330-331 

Racism, among Jews, 33, 256, 374. See also 
Blacks 

Radcliffe College, 324 

Radin, Max, 533 
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Radio and television performers, 311, 427. 
See also Actors 
Rag dealers, 276, 276 
Ragged Dick (Alger), 281 
Railroad industry, 36, 192, 223, 228, 264, 
268, 285, 286, 318, 336, 340, 357 
Ranchers, 222, 227, 277 
Range-finders, 352 
Ranger, Morris, 257 
Raphall, Morris (Marcus) J., 24, 28, 385 
and B’nai Jeshurun, 18, 215 
delivering invocation before Congress, 
18, 55, 290 
as Orthodox stalwart, 18, 139, 365 
on slavery, 18-19, 20 
Rapid Creek, Calif., 250 
Rapoport, Solomon Judah Loeb, 509, 510 
Rare book dealers, 308 
Raritan Woolen Mills, 258 
Rauh, Samuel, 222, 223 
Rauschenbusch, Walter, 114, 672 
Ravinia Park (Chicago), 340 
Rayner, Isidor, 196 
Reading Road Temple (Cincinnati), 75 
Real estate entrepreneurs,196, 199, 221, 
228, 230, 261-262, 275, 332, 340, 448 
Reconstructionist Judaism, 550, 643, 692 
Records of the Myers, Hays, and Mordecai 
Families from 1707 to 1913 (Cohen), 399 
Recreational activities, 420, 421, 424, 425, 
426, 427, 429, 430, 467. See also 
Athletes/athletics 
Red Cross. See American Red Cross 
Redmen, 295 
Red Scare (1919-20), 179, 213 
Reese, Michael, 448 
Reform Advocate, 509, 585, 587, 589 
Reformatories, 456 
Reform Church of American Israelites, 654 
Reformed Society of Israelites, 34, 34, 65, 
74, 75, 133 
Reform Judaism 
and Americanization, 11, 55, 65, 68, 71, 
109, 110, 127, 131, 364, 704, 715, 716 
and anti-Semitism, 665. See also Anti- 
Semitism 
avoidance of formal creed by, 660 
and Bible, 128, 593, 650, 655, 659 
and ceremonial aspects of Judaism, 90, 
693, 694, 706 
and Christianity, 55, 62, 75, 79, 87, 110, 
113, 115, 116, 132, 365, 386, 556, 
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558, 609, 611, 648, 655, 658, 671, 
673, 676, 693, 694, 702, 706 

and Christian Science, 396 

Cincinnati as national center of, 497 

coldness of, 706, 716 

and Columbus Platform, 681 

and confirmation, 62, 72, 75, 614, 658, 
694 

consensus as authority in, 664 

and Conservative Judaism, 649, 665, 683, 
684, 684, 706 

and conversion, 85, 677, 701. See also 
Conversion, to Judaism 

and cremation, 85 

and democratization of synagog, 702 

and dietary laws, 649, 693. See also 
Dietary laws (kashrut) 

and East European Jews, 645, 659, 673, 
675, 686, 686, 701, 707, 714, 715 

and East-West conflict, 136, 137 

and Ethical Culture, 394 

as ethnic Deism, 75, 656 

in Europe, 61-64, 63, 65, 131, 710, 710, 
711, 711, 714 

as God-centered humanism, 78 

and Hebrew, 299, 562, 595, 649, 657, 
658. See also Hebrew language 

history and growth of, 11, 60-62, 64-68, 
71, 131, 135, 138, 141, 712, 715 

home missions, 675 

infant-naming ceremony, 693 

innovations of. See Choirs and organs; 
Decorum, in synagog; Family pews; 
Friday night service; Head covering, at 
worship; Sunday services 

and intermarriage, 85, 656, 669, 701. See 
also Intermarriage 

and Jewish Chautauqua Society, 547 

and Jewish education, 509, 551, 551, 
593, 606, 606, 609, 609, 613, 613 

and Jewish history/tradition, 61, 683, 
705 

and Jewish identity, 299, 715 

and Jewish law, 61-62, 113, 128, 640, 
658-659, 693, 694, 696, 714 

and Jewish particularism, 299, 656, 706, 
711, 716 

and Jewish Science, 396 

laity’s role in, 131, 544, 704, 716 

latitudinarian trend of, 133, 650, 654, 
655, 656, 659, 669, 684 
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liturgy of. See Liturgy and prayerbooks; 
Union Prayer Book 

and messianic belief, 62, 76, 113, 610, 
658 

and Mission of Israel, 76, 87, 90, 657, 
669, 675, 676, 677, 716 

number of adherents and congregations, 
138, 713 

one-day observance of holy days by, 688 

and Orthodox Judaism, 75, 89, 109, 129, 
511, 542, 543, 622, 623, 629, 651, 
658, 665, 683, 684, 689 

Pittsburgh Platform, 386, 624, 649, 655, 
676, 683 

predominance of, 11, 656-646, 687 

and priest-levite-Israelite “caste” system, 
113 

and prophetic ethics, 63, 655, 658, 671, 
683, 715 

publications of, 648 

and religious authority, 664 

responsa of, 694, 696 

role of rabbi in. See Rabbis 

and Sabbath, 72, 85, 531, 649, 649, 688, 
701, 707, 708. See also Sabbath 

and Sabbath/Sunday schools, 607. See also 
Sabbath and Sunday schools 

and Science of Judaism, 512, 531, 715 

and social reform, 113-114, 115, 134, 
134, 489, 672, 673, 715 

and Sunday Sabbath, 77, 78, 79. See also 
Sunday services 

theology of, 62, 75-76, 85, 109, 112, 
133-134, 136, 137, 138, 395, 654, 
655, 656, 659, 660, 674, 675, 683 

and Torah scroll in worship, 650, 651, 
656 

universalist aspects of, 299, 365, 657, 
676, 684, 711, 716 

and women, 62, 74, 75, 87, 113, 119, 
126, 131, 134, 469, 469, 470, 646, 
688, 696, 701, 712, 715 

and Zionism, 62, 87, 113, 133, 137, 364, 
471, 518, 523, 605, 658, 678, 682, 701 

See also Central Conference of American 
Rabbis; Hebrew Union College; Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations 


The Reform Movement in Judaism (Philipson), 
533, 533-534 

Refrigerator cars, 352 

Refugees, from Nazis, 496 

Reines, Isaac Jacob, 716 
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Relief societies, 450, 451, 491 
Religious functionaries, 93, 628, 688, 689. 
See also Cantors; Rabbis 
“Religious Liberty” (Ezekiel), 103, 364 
Removal, of immigrants, 439 
Renan, Ernest, 171 
Republican Party, 18, 21, 22, 25, 39, 47, 50, 
51, 52, 53, 102, 152, 180, 193, 195, 199, 
200, 204, 209, 211, 213, 214, 293, 318 
and General Order No. 11, 49 
and Jewish demand for pressure on 
Russia, 216, 270, 490 
Republican National Committee 
members, 194, 215, 247 
Silver Republicans, 197 
state party officials, 194 
See also names of presidents and elected 
officials 
Rerum Novarum (papal encyclical), 114 
Research agencies, 498-499 
Restaurateurs, 328 
Retail establishments, 31, 172, 221, 232, 
249, 272, 280 
advertising by, 14, 246, 254 
alleged fire insurance frauds by, 151-152 
and anti-Semitism, 45, 166, 666 
and black customers, 255 
candy, 568 
and charitable causes, 475, 478, 696 
cigars and tobacco, 53, 225, 226, 254, 
276 
during Civil War, 45 
clothing, 53, 90, 226, 229, 231, 232, 233, 
248, 248, 254, 257, 257, 268, 276, 
279, 543, 543 
dry goods, 53, 90, 199, 221, 222, 229, 
235, 245, 248, 251, 254, 267, 269, 
276, 352 
economic and social contributions of, 
253, 285 
educational requirements for, 300 
in fiction, 577-578 
general stores, 248, 258, 266, 279 
and German Jews, 300 
jewelry, 224, 276 
“Jew Store,” 254 
liquor, 254 
mail-order businesses, 247 
millinery, 249, 254 
notions, 248, 254 
and observance of Sabbath and/or 
holidays, 72, 120, 130, 691, 707 
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Retail establishments (continued) 
and Populists, 153, 166 
range of goods offered, 254, 256, 276 
shoes, 230, 257 
soft goods, 45, 277 
in South, 45, 255, 256, 257 
tent store in mining camp, 250 
as typical Jewish enterprise, 122, 253- 
254, 257, 278 
See also Credit sales; department stores 
Returners to Zion (Shave Zion), 678 
The Return of Peter Grimm, 331 
Revel, Bernard, 525, 526, 554, 626, 627- 
628 
“Review of the Year 1903 in Jewish 
History” (Deutsch), 615 
Revolutionary War, 163, 264 
Revolution of 1848, 19, 21, 147, 205, 292, 
335. See also Forty-eighters 
Rheingold beer, 229 
Rhodes, James Ford, 172 
Ricardo, David, 401 
Rice, Abraham, 66, 70, 400, 510 
Rice, Henry, 478, 479 
Rice, Isaac Leopold, 286 
Rice gambit (chess), 286 
Rich, Adolphus W., 229-230, 247, 249, 
286 
Richards, Bernard G., 574 
Richman, Julia, 323, 473, 584 
Richmond, La., 31-32 
Richmond, Va., 364, 688 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 223, 
249, 258, 265 
communal services and institutions, 
Jewish, 465 
Jewish education in, 599, 606 
Kayton’s picture of Virgin Mary in local 
convent, 343 
philanthropy by Jews, 367 
recreational and cultural activities, 411, 
421, 425 
women’s relief societies, 461, 465, 478 
Riesser, Gabriel, 24, 375 
Rigoletto (Verdi), 336 
Rindskopf, Elias, 211 
Ripley, Ohio, 246 
Ripley, William S., 173 
The Rise of David Levinsky (Cahan), 581 
Ritualarium. See Mikveh 
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Ritual-murder accusations, 123, 156, 366, 
386 
Robert the Devil (Meyerber), 334 
Robinson (soldier buried in Richmond 
Jewish cemetery), 32 
Roblin, Joseph M., 331 
Rochester, N.Y., 494, 656 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 232, 
233, 240 
communal institutions, Jewish, 418, 454, 
479, 484, 630 
East European Jews in, 454, 479, 484, 
630 
interfaith relations in, 385, 667 
Rockefeller, John D., 170, 223, 346, 367, 
449 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
322, 354 
Rock Island, Ill., 265 
Rock Springs, Wyo., 584 
Rodeph Shalom Congregation 
(Philadelphia) 
buildings of, 282 
identification of Passover with Easter at, 
298 
intermarriage policy of, 398 
as oldest Ashkenazic synagog in U.S., 121 
rabbis of, 77, 392, 524 
and Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 121 
Rodeph Shalom Congregation (Pittsburgh), 
657 
Rodrigues, B. A., 307 
Rodriguez, Isaac, 16 
Roget’s International Thesaurus, 187 
Rohling, August, 146 
Roman Catholicism, 69, 75, 76, 161, 176, 
179, 180, 253, 275, 296, 365, 367, 368, 
374, 380, 389, 536, 667, 674, 695 
Romberg, Sigmund, 342 
Rome, Ga., 660 
Ronald, Landon, 335 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 209, 240, 318 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 215, 238, 311, 368, 
657, 676 
and Ahlwardt’s visit to New York, 145 
alleged Jewish family connections of, 146 
and anti-Semitism, 172, 183 
and Jewish voters, 209, 213, 214, 216 
Mielziner’s portrait of, 349 
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and Rumanian Jewry, 105, 216 
and Schiff, 214, 287 
and Straus, 200, 406 
Rose, Ernestine, 22, 205, 206, 209, 319 
Rose, William E., 22 
Rosecrans, William S., 206 
Rosen, Joseph A., 439 
Rosenau, Milton J., 357 
Rosenau, William, 529, 649, 684, 698 
Rosenbach, A. S. W., 308 
Rosenberg, Abraham Hayyim, 541 
Rosenblatt, Josef, 557 
Rosenfeld, Monroe, 330 
Rosenfeld, Morris, 569 
Rosenfeld, Sydney, 330 
Rosenfield, Laura, 278 
Rosenfield, Zerlina, 278 
Rosenhayn, N.J., 434-435, 439 
Rosen rye, 439 
Rosenthal, Albert, 349 
Rosenthal, Herman, 292, 315 
Rosenthal, Max, 348, 349 
Rosenthal, Mordechai, 362 
Rosenthal, Moritz, 321, 337, 338 
Rosenthal, Samuel, 304 
Rosenthal, Toby Edward, 290, 349 
Rosenwald, Julius, 201, 247, 286, 369, 448, 
449, 632 
Rosenwald family, 287 
Rosenzweig, Franz, 716 
Rosewater, Edward, 215, 312 
Rosewater, Victor, 215, 312 
Rosh Hashanah (New Year), 59, 111 
as occasion for social calls, 420 
See also High Holy Days 
Ross, Edward Alsworth, 177, 178 
Rossvally, Max L., 362 
Rothafel, Samuel Lionel, 333 
Rothschild, Albert, 378 
Rothschild, N. M., & Sons, 167 
Rothschild family, 50, 54, 147, 181, 182, 
190, 198, 263, 307, 370 
Rowe, Leo Stanton, 318 
Royal American Order of Isabella, 310 
Rubinow, Isaac, 317 
Rubinstein, Anton, 336 
Rudko, Joseph, 555 
Ruef, Abraham, 217 
Rumania, Jews of, 50, 104-105, 182, 186, 
216, 242, 252, 413, 501, 503, 633, 666 
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Rumanian Aid Society (Rochester, N.Y.), 
630 
Russell, Henry, 334-335, 341 
Russell, Henry, II, 34 
Russell, Waring, 152 
Russia 
affection for Lincoln in, 52 
agricultural colonization in, 106, 439 
and American Jewish Committee, 662, 
664 
and American passports held by Jews, 
105, 186, 213 
Beilis case, 156 
Bolshevik Revolution, 147, 164, 179, 
243, 563 
Civil War, 147 
efforts abroad in support of Russian 
Jewry, 50, 106, 186, 252, 270, 466, 
490, 500, 501-503, 662, 666 
by Christians, 380 
emigration from. See East European Jews, 
in U.S. 
interventions by U.S. government, 105, 
106, 200, 213 
Jewish historical-ethnographic 
commission in, 535 
Jewish status in, 102, 104, 105-107, 179, 
213, 561, 574, 575, 678 
Kishinev massacre, 43, 502, 515, 662, 
709 
in literature and drama, 373, 544, 575 
May Laws, 438 
Moscow expulsions, 450 
pogroms, 80, 92, 103, 105, 111, 119, 
182, 212, 242, 324, 380, 381, 386, 
429, 433, 440, 472, 501, 504, 511, 
546, 569, 576, 630, 643, 678, 686 
Polish revolt against, 191 
and Protocols of the Elders of Zion, 147 
and Republican Party, 214 
Revolution of 1905, 200, 240 
Russo-Japanese War, 270 
Russo-Turkish War, 448 
Russian-American Commercial Treaty 
(1832), 105, 106, 197, 686 
Russian Jews, in U.S. See East European 
Jews, in U.S. 
Russian Relief Fund 
Russian Symphony Orchestra (New York 
City), 338 
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Saadia Gaon, 525, 527 
Sabath, Adolph Joachim, 195 
Sabbath 
Christian concern about storekeeper’s 
failure to observe, 384 
and Conservative Judaism, 635, 638 
employment problems of observers of, 
452 
Hayes’ appointment of Sabbath observer 
to government post, 389 
at Hebrew Union College, 96 
infrequency of services in small towns, 
690, 703 
in Jewish hospitals, 457 
and Jewish solidarity, 140 
and jury service, 139 
and National Council of Jewish Women, 
472 
at National Farm School, 657 
nonobservance of, 321 
in Jewish clubs, 426 
on New Year’s Eve, 704 
by storekeepers, 60, 72, 130, 251, 298, 
384 
organizations encouraging observance of, 
489, 625 
and Orthodox Judaism, 138, 467, 606, 
621, 625, 626, 627 
and Reform Judaism, 63, 66, 71, 72, 111, 
125, 391, 531, 649, 662, 663, 691, 
701, 707, 714 
school examinations on, 623, 637 
steamers remaining in port on, 381 
and Sunday laws, 101, 151, 625 
and Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
414 
Sabbath and Sunday schools, 506, 602, 611 
and Americanization, 132, 473, 506, 546 
at Atlanta Penitentiary, 671 
charitable collections among pupils of, 
367 
Christian influence on, 299, 473, 606 
and Conservative Judaism, 606, 635 
curricula of, 609-610, 668, 693, 715 
and East European immigrants, 597, 714 
and fraternal orders, 462 
good manners in curricula of, 610 
holiday celebrations in, 466, 691, 692, 
695 
instructional materials for, 533, 552, 559, 
573, 575, 607, 623 
and Jewish Chautauqua Society, 549 
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and National Council of Jewish Women, 
473-474, 489 
and Orthodox Judaism, 606, 626, 627 
periodicals oriented to, 583, 668. See also 
Sabbath School Visitor 
and Reform Judaism, 90, 91, 132, 387, 
411, 471, 552, 606, 607, 693, 715 
at settlement houses, 445 
teachers at, 132, 211, 471, 489, 495, 607 
teacher-training for, 549, 551 
and Uptown social workers, 506 
and women’s organizations, 466, 468, 
473-474, 489, 695 
Sabbath Hours Thoughts (Adler), 575 
Sabbath School Visitor, 98, 584, 607 
Sabbath Visitor, 584 
Sachs, Samuel, 268 
Sachs family, 287 
Safe manufacturing, 222 
Saginaw County, Mich., 229 
Saint Andrew’s Society (Charleston), 381 
St. John’s College (Fordham University), 
388 
St. Joseph, Mo., 91, 229, 420, 421 
St. Louis, Mo., 284, 438 
charity federation of, 478 
during Civil War, 206 
commerce and industry, Jews in 
banking and finance, 228, 266, 367 
clothing and dry goods, 53 
department stores, 250 
doctors, 355 
flour manufacturing, 228 
grocers, 228, 277 
lawyers, 201 
liquor, 277 
newspaper editors, 21, 206 
wholesalers, 53, 228 
Jewish education in, 603 
wife-desertion rate, 464 
women’s literary society in, 508 
St, Louis Post-Dispatch, 312 
Saint Paul (Meyerbeer), 334 
St. Paul, Minn., 229, 448, 627, 680, 700 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church (Newport, 
Ark.), 383 
Sale, Samuel, 510 
Salesmen, 102, 246, 278, 278, 333, 349, 
352, 654 
Salk, Jonas, 177 
Salomon, Charles Eberhard, 40 
Salomon, Edward, 194 
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Salomon, Edward S., 40, 50, 290 
Salomon, Frederick, 40 
Salomon, Haym, 245, 264, 355 
Salomon, Louis, 549 
Salomon, William, 264 
Saloonkeepers, 31, 276, 328 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 229, 250, 297 
Salt Lake City Brewing Co., 229 
Samfield, Max, 388, 700 
Sammett, Ben, 629 
Samsonite luggage, 222 
Samuel, Ellen Phillips, 346 
San Antonio, Tex., 138, 267, 699 
San Bernardino, Calif., 501 
Sandersville, Ga., 168 
San Diego, Calif., 381, 587 
Sandusky, Ohio, 22, 328 
San Francisco, Calif., 178, 448, 618 
commerce and industry, Jews in 
banking and finance, 272 
book dealers, 331 
cloth manufacturing, 258, 267 
department stores, 250 
dry goods, 267 
importers, jobbers, and wholesalers, 53, 
267 
magazine publishers, 582 
newsboys, 349 
retailing, 276, 280 
steamship line, 228 
tailors, 349 
tobacco trade, 276, 277 
communal services and institutions, 
Jewish, 450, 454 
earthquake, 217, 413, 500, 688 
Jewish education in, 603, 609 
politics and government, Jews in, 166, 
195, 217 
rabbis and synagogs of, 510, 530, 713 
segregation of Asians in schools of, 178 
steamers remaining in port on Sabbath, 
381 
San Francisco Chronicle, 312 
Sanger, Adolph L., 458, 665 
Sanger family, 249 
Sanitariums, 357 
Sanitary Commission, U.S., 42, 355, 365 
Sarasohn, Kasriel H., 566, 570, 624 
Saratoga, N.Y., 373 
Sarner, Ferdinand L., 44 
Sartorius, Philip, 33, 279, 364 
Sasportas, T. K., 16 
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The Saturday- and Sunday-Sabbath 
(Krauskopf), 657 
Saturday Evening Post, 311, 580 
Saulsbury, Nate, 327 
Savannah, Ga. 
during Civil War, 43, 257 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 254, 
265, 276 
recreational activities, of Jews, 427 
synagog of, 15, 257, 298 
“The Scattered Nation” (Vance), 374 
Schaffer, Schepsel, 626 
Schaffner, Joseph, 233, 239, 245 
Scharff, Nicholas, 228 
Schechter, Matilda, 470, 638 
Schechter, Solomon, 703 
and Americanization, 641, 710 
and Catholic Israel, 639 
and Conservative Judaism, 527, 641, 643, 
699 
education and early career of, 633 
on Higher Criticism, 521 
on Jewish Encyclopedia, 542 
and Jewish Theological seminary, 534, 
552, 623, 633, 634, 643 
and Kohler, 526, 658, 684-685 
as lecturer, 508 
on Mission of Israel, 676 
and Orthodox Judaism, 633, 638, 639 
and Reform Judaism, 639, 639, 640, 640, 
645, 646, 679, 685, 699 
as scholar, 508 
on Torah and Jewish law, 638, 640, 683 
writings of, 517, 527, 585 
and Zionism, 639, 679 
Schenectady, N.Y., 30 
Schereschewsky, Samuel Isaac Joseph, 362 
Scheuerman family, 258 
Schiff, Jacob H., 207, 504, 632, 636, 713 
and Brandeis nomination, 204 
business activities and influence of, 207, 
220, 269, 270, 275, 286, 370 
and cloakmakers’ strike, 238, 270 
and Cornell University, 291, 368 
and Frank lynching, 156, 190 
and Galveston Movement, 440, 441 
and German language, 291, 559 
and Haifa Technion, 448 
and Harvard University, 368 
and Hebrew Union College, 448, 551 
and Jewish Chautauqua Society, 190 
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Schiff, Jacob H. (continued) 
and Jewish Publication Society, 448, 543, 
545 
and Jewish Theological Seminary, 448, 
550, 551, 643 
and Lower East Side, 92, 210 
and Metropolitan Opera, 336 
and Montefiore Home, 448, 458 
and New York Public Library’s Jewish 
Division, 368, 540 
and Orthodox Judaism, 269, 632 
as philanthropist, 368, 448 
political views of, 209, 270 
and proposed national convention of 
American Jewry, 92 
and Roosevelt, 214, 287 
and Russian Jewry, 270, 287 
and Taft, 270, 287 
and Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 92, 417 
and Warburg, 270, 449 
and Wilson, 214, 270 
and Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
92, 415, 417, 448 
Schiff Library of Jewish Classics, 545 
Schiff-Warburg family, 263 
Schinasi, Morris, 226 
Schinasi, Solomon, 226, 226 
Schindler, Solomon, 79-80, 117, 118, 573 
Schlesinger, Daniel, 335 
Schlesinger, Frank, 352 
Schlesinger, Jacob, 340 
Schlesinger, Sigmund, 340 
Schlesinger & Mayer Co., 250 
Schmitz, Eugene E., 217 
Schneeberger, Henry W., 510, 626, 684 
Schnitzler, Arthur, 407 
Schnorrers (beggars), 442, 446-447, 446- 
447, 464, 466, 477, 478, 510, 588 
Scholarships, 449, 451, 473 
for graduate study abroad, 510 
for Hebrew Union College, 455, 466, 
695 
for social-work training, 491, 496 
School principals, 225 
Schools, private, 453 
Schulman, Samuel, 95, 385, 510, 679 
Schumann, Robert, 556 
Schurz, Carl, 199, 218, 293, 322, 392, 426, 
448, 508 
Schurz, Margarethe Meyer, 322 
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Science of Judaism 
in American seminaries and colleges, 525, 
527, 531, 554 
books and periodicals on, 528, 573, 586- 
587 
in Europe, 10, 97, 509, 532 
and Jewish Encyclopedia, 541 
and Jewish history, 532-534, 586 
and Reform Judaism, 512, 531, 715 
USS. as center of, 529, 531, 641 
Scientists, 321-322, 439 
Scrap iron dealers, 224 
Scribner’s (periodical), 585 
Sculptors. See Artists and sculptors 
Sears, Richard W., 247 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., 201, 247, 248, 268, 
360 
Seasongood, Jacob, 267 
Seattle, Wash., 370 
Seaver, Horace, 205 
Secessionists, Jewish, 26-27, 36 
Second-hand clothing dealers, 230, 231 
Secret ballot, 207 
Secret Service, U.S., 25 
Sectionalism, 155 
Secular schools, 241 
Seeligson, M., 215 
Seesel, Henry, 31 
“See That My Grave’s Kept Green” 
(Rosenfeld), 330, 330 
Seixas, Abraham, 14 
Seixas, Gershom, 69, 387 
Seixas, Moses, 262, 263 
Seixas, Theodore Jonathan, 387 
Self-defense groups, 153 
Self-hatred, Jewish, 589, 704 
Self-improvement activities, 473 
Seligman, De Witt, 300 
Seligman, Edwin R. A., 272, 317 
Seligman, Isaac N., 406 
Seligman, J. & W., & Co., 53 
Seligman, Jesse, 160 
Seligman, Joseph, 9, 53, 156-158, 160, 207, 
393, 394, 402, 458 
Seligman, Theodore, 160, 258 
Seligman Affair, 181 ' 
Seligman family, 263, 264, 280, 287, 317 
and Grant, 50 
Selikovitsch, Goetzel, 566 
Selma, Ala., 280 
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Semitic Studies in Memory of Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Kohut, 524 
Semitists, 513, 519, 520, 566, 698 
Senior, Max, 481, 482, 483, 490, 497 
Sephardim, 89, 309, 356, 391, 418, 429, 
506, 572, 588, 600, 623, 675 
Sepher Club of Allegeheny City 
(Pittsburgh), 411 
Serbia, Jews of, 501 
Sermons and preaching, 79, 112, 115, 118 
Christian influence on, 73-74, 142 
congregational control of, 130 
in English, 66, 74, 121, 132, 142, 291, 
635, 688 
in German, 59, 66, 74, 74, 82, 98, 121, 
290, 572, 615 
importance of, 133, 617, 697 
in Orthodox synagogs, 121, 625 
on political themes, 79 
published versions of, 509, 573 
on slavery, 18, 28 
by women, 470, 471-472 
in Yiddish, 627, 628, 698 
See also Freedom of the pulpit 
Servants, 278, 324 
Service industries, 278 
The Service Manual (Krauskopf), 657 
The Settlement Cook Book: The Way to a Man’s 
Heart, 446 
Settlement houses 
as Downtown institutions, 415, 444 
and Jewish identity, 620 
and juvenile delinquency, 456 
and National Council of Jewish Women, 
462, 474 
personnel of, 209, 444, 445, 482, 491, 
496 
philanthropic supporters of, 368, 405, 
415, 449 
programs of, 415-416, 419, 445, 446, 
507, 539, 546, 555, 618 
See also names of settlement houses 
Seventh-Day Adventists, 101 
Seventh-Day Baptists, 160 
Seward, William H., 54, 290, 376 
Sewing machines, 231 
Sewing societies, 447, 452, 489, 638, 693 
Seymour, Ind., 385 
Shaare Emeth Congregation (St. Louis), 79 
Shakespeare, William, 167, 328, 329, 539, 
565 
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Shaler, Nathaniel S., 173 
Shamberg, Henry, 261 
Shapira, M. W., 540 
Sharfman, Isaiah Lee, 318 
Sharps and Flats (Maretzek), 306 
Shaw, George Bernard, 308 
Shearith Israel Congregation (New York 
City) 
and Blumenthal, 631 
and Jewish education, 592, 610 
memorial services at for Harrison and 
Lincoln, 364 
and Mendes, 623 
Mill Street building of, 469 
and Noah, 191, 298, 592 
and Orthodox Judaism, 121, 139, 576 
Sephardic liturgy of, 556 
and Temple Emanu-El, 140, 610 
250th anniversary of founding of, 405 
Sheffield, Ala., 262 
Sheftall, Levi, 15 
Sheftall, Mordecai, 227 
Sheftall family, 152 
Shehitah (ritual slaughter), 665 
Sheridan, Philip H., 343 
Sherith Israel Congregation (San Francisco), 
696 
Sherman, William Tecumseh, 48, 49 
Shipping Board, U.S., 247 
Shoe industry, 230, 286 
Shoenberg family, 250 
Shofar (ram’s horn) 
Gentile hired to blow, 693 
Sholem Aleichem, 632 
Shopkeepers. See Retail establishments 
Showboat (Kern), 342 
Shrouds, 452 
Shubert, Jacob J., 329, 334 
Shubert, Lee, 329, 334 
Shubert, Sam S., 329, 334 
Shulhan Arukh, 586 
Shwayder Trunk Manufacturing Co., 222 
Shylock (literary character), 143, 166, 167, 
188, 263, 328, 330-331, 373 
Siddur. See Liturgy and prayerbooks 
Sidis, Boris, 319 
Der Sieg des Judenthums ueber das 
Germanenthum (Marr), 145 
Siegel, Cooper & Co., 250 
Siegel, Henry, 250 
Silber, Lewis, 386 
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Silver, Abba Hillel, 650 
Silver, Herman, 216 
Silverman, Sime, 312 
Silversmiths, 346 
Simhat Torah (Rejoicing of the Law), 423, 
698 
Simon, Fred, 207 
Simon, Joseph, 194, 196 
Simon, Samuel, 16 
Simpson, Joseph, 346 
Simson, Sampson, 95 
Sinai (periodical), 20, 78 
Sinai Congregation (Chicago) 
and Chicago fire, 387 
founding and early history of, 67-68 
Hebrew at, 595 
rabbis and beadles of 
Felsenthal, 67, 68 
Hirsch, 8, 470, 471, 595, 652, 692, 
699 
Mayer, 261 
Sunday service at, 707 
and University of Chicago, 519, 651 
women’s status at, 470 
Sinai Literary Association (Chicago), 508 
Sinai Social Center (Chicago), 692 
Singer, Isidore, 541 
Singers, 321, 327, 337. See also Cantors 
Singing waiters, 342 
Sing-Sing Prison (New York), 449 
Sisterhood for Personal Service 
(Milwaukee), 446 
Sisterhoods, 452, 494, 638, 693, 695-696, 
698, 701 
Christian origin of term, 695 
Sisterhoods of Personal Service, 466-467, 
479, 513 
Sivitz, M. S., 623 
Sketches of Jewish Life and History (Gersoni), 
573 
Skilled workers, 220-221, 277, 278, 284, 
403. See also names of trades and crafts 
Skullcaps, at worship, 71, 686. See also Head 
covering, at worship 
Skyscrapers, 267, 351 
Slaton, John M., 154 
Slattery, Father (unfrocked priest in 
Savannah), 365 
Slavery 
in Bible, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 526 
as cause of Civil War, 14 
defenders of, 15, 18, 23, 24, 26 
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Greenebaum’s rescue of fugitive slave, 
471 
liaisons with slave women, 16 
manumissions, 15, 16, 25 
opponents of, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 36, 
471, 471 
Russell’s songs attacking, 335 
slave-owners, 14-16 
slave traders, 14, 15, 26 
Slavery Amongst the Ancient Hebrews 
(Mielziner), 526 
Slidell, Thomas, 34 
Slimmer, Abraham, 367, 461 
Smallpox, 357, 447 
Smith, Alfred E., 2090 
Smith, Charles (“Silver Dollar Charley”), 
217 
Smith, Gerrit, 342 
Smith, Goldwin, 171, 536 
Smith, Henry, 32 
Smith, Richard Mayo, 174 
Smithsonian Institution, 377, 520, 555 
Smuggling, 49 
Snellenburg, Joseph, 249 
Snellenburg, N., & Co., 249 
Snellenburg, Nathan, 249 
Snellenburg, Samuel, 249 
Soap manufacturers, 208 
Social acceptance, 287, 616 
of converts by Christians, 401, 402 
of immigrants by Reform Jews, 686 
Jewish desire for, 404 
of Jews, 93, 94, 295-296, 369-371, 376, 
378-379, 381, 382, 390, 402, 403 
by presidents, 380 
and stage portrayals of Jews, 373 
Social and civic reform, 365-366, 371, 571 
and women’s clubs, 468 
Social and financial mobility, 264, 265, 266, 
279-280, 281-282, 283, 284, 287. See 
also Suburbanization 
Social Democratic Party (Russia), 208-209 
Social Gospel, 113, 116, 480, 494, 657, 
671, 676 
Socialism, 210-213, 214, 241, 309, 311, 
433, 445, 538, 567, 569, 571, 579, 601, 
626 
and assimilation, 213 
and unionization, 237 
Socialist Labor Party, 237, 241, 567 
Socialist Party, 241, 242, 243 
first member elected to Congress, 211 
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Social justice movement, 675, 701 
Social organizations, 408, 424, 425-427, 
428, 430, 431. See also names of 
organizations 
Social prejudice, 159-161, 163 
in armed forces, 161 
in club memberships, 160-161 
in colleges and schools, 161 
in employment, 159 
in housing, 159 
in public accommodations, 160 
in schools, 159 
See also Anti-Semitism 
Social reform/social welfare, 50, 201, 202, 
205-210, 222, 245, 259, 265, 285, 286, 
325-326, 357, 386, 449, 450, 475, 503, 
581, 651, 651, 671, 671, 673, 675, 695, 
695, 701, 715 
activism as outlet for idealism of 
nonaffiliated, 705 
and Ethical Culture, 394 
foundations devoted to, 435, 443 
and fraternal orders, 461-462 
Jewish agencies compared to Gentile, 
504, 505 
in Jewish tradition, 431 
as literary theme, 581 
number of agencies, 504 
See also Social workers 
Social Science Review, 205 
Social scientists, 315 
Social workers, 325, 463, 467, 468, 481, 
489, 504, 623, 646, 673, 698 
female, 488, 494, 495, 548 
Kohler’s view of, 495 
professional, 490-496 
volunteer, 489, 546 
Society for Jewish Renascence, 643 
Society for the Conversion of Jews, 401 
Society for the Promotion of the Science of 
Judaism, 518 
Society of American Authors, 590 
Society of Jewish Social Workers of Greater 
New York, 498 
Society to Prevent Cruelty to Animals and 
Children, 700 
Soil chemists, 439 
Solidarity, Jewish. See Communal and 
kinship feelings, Jewish 
Solis, Jacob S., 453 
Solis-Cohen, Solomon, 543, 596 
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Solomon, Hannah Greenebaum, 470, 471, 
472 

Solomon, Jacob P., 301 

Solomons, Adolphus S., 51, 308, 371, 377 

Solomons, Sampson S., 223 

Soloveichik, Hayyim, 716 

Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology 
(Schechter), 517 

Somerset County, N.J., 258 

Songwriters. See Composers, librettists, and 
songwriters 

Sonneborn, Henry, 232 

Sonneborn, Jonas, 232 

Sonnenthal, Adolph Ritter von, 330-331 

Sonneschein, Rosa, 508, 583 

Sonneschein, Solomon H., 73, 79, 117 

South Bend, Ind., 387 

South Carolina, University of, 451 

South Carolina Historical Society, 381 

South Dakota 
Jewish farming settlements, 438 

Southern California, University of, 381 

Southern Jewry, 23, 26, 27, 201, 255-258, 
306, 323, 345, 362, 363, 469, 499, 548, 
599, 690 

Southern Pacific Railroad, 223 

Southern Patriot, 309 

Southern Quarterly Review, 306 

Southern Rabbinical Conference, 647 

Southern Railroad, 268 

Southworth, Emma D. E., 578 

Spain, expulsion from, 310, 424 

Spanish-American War, 161, 208, 364, 378, 
623, 657, 700 

Spanish-Moroccan War, 501 

Sparger, William, 556 

Spartanburg, S.C., 322 

Speaker, Henry M., 514 

Spear Co., 246 

Spectator, 285 

Speculators, 90 

Speyer, James J., 263, 366, 370, 399 

Speyer, Philip, 262 

Spiegel, Modie, 247 

Spingarn, Joel E., 189, 258, 308 

Spinoza societies, 404 

Spirit of the Ghetto (Hapgood), 345 

Spitz, Moritz, 615 

Spivak, Charles David, 357 

Spottsylvania, battle of, 33 

Sprague, William, 182 
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Springer, N.Mex., 383 

Springfield, Ill., 369 

Sprudel’s Club (Buffalo, N.Y.), 425 

Stalin, Joseph, 209 

Standard Club (Buffalo, N.Y.), 420, 426, 
429 

Stanton, Edwin M., 352 

Stark, Edward, 558 

States’ rights, 23, 36 

Statesville, N.C., 221 

Statisticians, 186, 272, 317, 534 

Statue of Liberty, 577 

Steamship companies, 228 

Steffens, Lincoln, 389 

Stein, Gertrude, 320, 324 

Steinbach, Lewis W., 515 

Steindler, Arthur, 357 

Steiner, Burghard, 267 

Steiner, Edward Alfred, 362 

Steiner Brothers, 267 

Steinhardt, Jakob, 555 

Steinitz, William, 315 

Steinschneider, Moritz, 510, 534 

Stenographers, 278 

Stern, Frances, 325, 488-489 

Stern, J. David, 312 

Stern, Simon Adler, 304 

Sterne, Malcolm, 400 

Sterne, Maurice, 346, 350 

Sterne, Simon, 205-206, 217 

Stettheimer (New York oil entrepreneur), 
223 

Stewart, A. T., 54, 157, 190, 251 

Stiefel, Joseph, 254 

Stieglitz, Alfred, 347, 354 

Stieglitz, Julius, 353 

Still, Peter, 15 

Stix, Baer & Fuller, 250 

Stix, Louis, 23, 282 

Stock and Bond Exchange (San Francisco), 
267 

Stock and commodity exchanges, 265 

Stock raisers, 31 

Stock speculators, 448 

Stoecker, Adolf, 101, 145 

Stokes, James Graham Phelps, 399, 570 

Stolz, Joseph, 715 

Stone, Melville E., 187 

Stone, Rosetta, 489 

Storekeepers. See Retail establishments 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 319 

Strakosch, Max, 334, 336, 340 
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Strakosch, Moritz, 335, 336 
Strasburg, Sallie, 272 
Strassburg, University of, 527 
Strasser, Adolph, 207 
Straus, Adolph Delisle, 310 
Straus, Frederick William, 266 
Straus, Ida (Mrs. Isidor Straus), 253 
Straus, Isidor, 199, 207, 251, 252, 253 
Straus, L., & Sons, 251 
Straus, Lazarus, 251, 252 
Straus, Levi, 286 
Straus, Lina (Mrs. Nathan Straus), 253 
Straus, Nathan, 199, 207, 251, 252, 253, 
287 
Straus, Oscar S., 253, 380, 415 
as ambassador to Turkey, 157, 160, 198, 
199, 200, 252, 361, 380 
denied admission to New York club, 160 
and Hague Court, 200 
as Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
200, 252, 508 
as victim of “Potomac fever,” 215 
and Yale’s Hebraic Club, 508 
Straus, Simon William, 26 
Straus, S. W., & Co., 266 
Straus family, 15, 45, 266, 286, 458, 536 
Strauss, David Friedrich, 67 
Street railways, 222, 223 
Strikes, 207, 237, 238, 239 
cloakmakers’ strike (1910), 238, 270 
steel strike (1919), 243, 653 
Strong, Josiah, 172, 676, 676 
Strong, William, 149 
Strouse, Myer, 195 
Struck, Hermann, 555 
The Student Prince (Romberg), 342 
Stuyvesant, Peter, 146, 508 
Suburbanization, 419, 690, 713 
and Americanization, 565 
and Yiddish, 572 
Sudermann, Hermann, 337, 365 
Sugar industry, 226, 576 
Sugarland, 226 
Sulamith (Damrosch), 294 
Sullivan, Frank, 351 
Sullivan, John L., 331 
Sulzberger, Mayer 
and Adler, 520 
and American Jewish Committee, 275, 
516 
as bibliophile, 274, 539, 540 
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and Jewish Publication Society, 274, 542, 


543, 544 
and Jewish Theological Seminary, 274 
as lawyer and judge, 274, 516 
writings of, 274, 516 
and Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
274, 414 
Sulzer, Salomon, 59, 74, 556 
Summer boarders, 438 
Summer camps, 413, 453, 467, 482 
Sunday closing laws (blue laws), 101, 149, 
151, 182, 184, 204, 217, 280, 403, 625, 
637, 665 
Sunday Commons (Boston), 80, 118, 650 
Sunday schools, Christian, 392 
Jews attending, 397, 401 
Sunday schools, Jewish. See Sabbath and 
Sunday schools 
Sunday services, 66, 78, 78, 79, 80, 87, 111, 
112, 117, 120, 125, 125, 130, 138, 211, 
299, 387, 393, 518, 650, 651, 651, 655, 
688, 691, 707, 708, 714 
Supreme Court, U.S., 275, 406 
reversal of Berger espionage conviction, 
211 
Surinam, 16 
Sutro, Adolph, 166, 540 
Sweatshops, 80, 234, 235, 357, 569, 620, 
672 
Fannie Hurst employed in, 580 
and tuberculosis, 463 
Sweden, 198 
Swedenborgians, 193 
Swedish Jews, in U.S., 18 
Sweet Caporal cigarettes, 226 
Swiss Affair, 191 
Swiss Jews, in U.S., 223, 558 
Swiss Treaty (1851), 379 
Swope, Herbert Bayard, 311 
Sylvester, James Joseph, 302-303, 353 
Symphony Club (Philadelphia), 405 
Synagogs 
adjudication of intra-Jewish disputes by, 
404 
affiliation with, 703 
as basis for status, 141 
as means of earning Gentile respect, 
404 
to provide education for children, 705 
rate of, 391, 704, 708-709, 712 
for social reasons, 421, 424, 430 
ark cover with patriotic symbols, 364 
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auctioning of honors in, 59, 71, 121, 138 
auxiliaries of, 466, 468, 695, 695-696 
buildings, 131, 141 
architectural styles of, 350, 351, 690 
Census Bureau valuations of Jewish 
religious property, 487, 618, 629 
Christian contributions to help finance, 
384 
as reflection of growing Jewish 
prosperity, 282 
renovated churches as, 387, 690, 704 
and burial societies, 452 
cantors as financial asset to, 621 
charitable activities of, 431, 487, 493, 
499, 500 
and Christian congregations, 387 
Christian influences on, 60, 61, 74, 98, 
141-142, 298, 556, 690, 690 
Christians as organists in, 388, 556 
closed for summer vacation periods, 691 
“congregation” rather than “synagog” 
preferred term for, 298 
constitutions and governance of, 196, 
291, 689, 698, 702 
dancing in, 692 
decorum in, 121, 129, 630 
dedications of, 384 
family pews, 60, 61, 688 
functionaries of, 132, 261, 556, 642, 689. 
See also Cantors; Rabbis 
and German language, 291, 559 
for the hard of hearing, 461 
and intermarriage, 397, 398, 621 
and Jewish education, 473, 549, 552, 
597, 606, 608, 614, 615, 692, 705, 705 
lay prayer leaders in, 93, 249 
Lewin’s historical sketches of, 535 
membership and dues of, 17, 397, 398, 
636, 642, 673, 689, 690, 696, 702 
as microcosm of Jewish community, 695 
minutes of, 500 
mixed seating in, 121 
officers of, 32, 130, 140, 199, 216, 225, 
266, 275, 289, 417, 420, 483, 489, 
490, 530, 626, 689, 696, 699, 702, 703 
Orthodox, 621, 630, 691 
as outlets for philanthropy, 448 
publications of, 583, 692 
Reform, 688, 691, 692 
and secular dating system, 298 
services, attendance at 
difficulty of obtaining minyan, 120 
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Synagogs (continued) 
Friday night, 690 
Saturday morning, 391, 691 
and settlement houses, 415 
and social welfare issues, 431, 441, 493, 
494 
and social workers, 493 
as sociocultural centers, 691, 692 
on “synagog row,” 690 
and the unaffiliated, 691 
as unifying force, 140 
women’s status in, 408, 469, 469, 470, 
642, 673, 715 
youth organizations of, 595 
See also names of synagogs 
Synagogue Center (New York City), 636 
Synagog union, proposed, 103 
“The Syndicate” (theatrical booking cartel), 
329 
Synod movement, 661, 663, 662, 664 
Syracuse, N.Y., 33 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 233, 
276, 329 
Systematischer Katechismus der israelitischen 
Religion (Hirsch), 610 
Szold, Benjamin, 73, 76-77, 303, 520, 649 
Szold, Henrietta, 303, 319, 370, 410, 448, 
533, 546, 589 
Szold, Rachel (Mrs. Joseph Jastrow), 370 


Tabernacles (Sukkot), 134, 609, 642, 691, 
698 
Taft, William Howard, 215 
appointed Jewish judge, 204 
and Brandeis, 203 
and Jewish Republicans, 209 
and Nathan Straus, 253 
and Oscar Straus, 199, 200 
reprimanded anti-Semitic colonel, 162 
and Schiff, 270, 287 
vetoed immigrant literacy bill, 174, 179 
Tageblatt, 570 
Tailors, 221, 276, 341, 349, 568, 569, 686 
Talbotton, Ga., 45, 251 
Talmud, 516, 610 
in adult education, 419, 508 
and Conservative Judaism, 524 
editions of, 630, 684 
at Hebrew Union College, 521, 525-526 
in Jewish Encyclopedia, 515 
at Jewish Theological Seminary, 123, 640 
Noah’s interest in, 592 
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and Orthodox Judaism, 511, 524, 592, 
604, 625, 627, 628 
at Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological 
Seminary, 554 
and Reform Judaism, 62, 75 
study aids and reference works on, 77, 
511, 515, 524, 524, 526, 541, 656 
talmudists and teachers/translators of 
Talmud 
Ashinsky, 627 
Dembitz, 515 
Ehrlich, 523 
Falk, 511 
Ginzberg, 528 
Hirsch, 595-596 
Jastrow, 77, 524 
Kohler, 523 
Kohut, 123, 524 
Lilienthal, 592 
Margolis, 523 
Mielziner, 349, 521, 525-526 
Raphall, 18 
Rice, 510 
Speaker, 514 
Wise’s view of, 57, 61 
Der Talmudjude (Rohling), 146 
Talmud Torahs, 550, 602, 603, 603, 604, 
606, 609, 612, 613, 614, 624, 627, 627 
Tammany Hall, 207, 208, 208, 209, 212, 
214, 217, 252, 445, 567, 631, 671 
Tancred (Disraeli), 173 
Taney, Roger, 39 
Tanners, 227, 448 
Tarboro, N.C., 265, 413 
Tariffs, 206, 310 
Tarshish, Allan, 397, 400, 699 
Taussig, Frank William, 266 
Taussig, William, 266 
Taussig family, 266, 396 
Taylor, Bayard, 508 
Taylor, Zachary, 290 
Taylorsville, Calif., 584 
Teachers, 494 
in agricultural schools, 439 
of art, 339 
of Hebrew, 388, 494, 511, 562 
in Jewish schools, 489, 491, 494, 495, 
511, 549-552, 551, 560, 611 
of music, 294, 321, 338, 340, 341, 343, 
467 
in public schools, 211, 271, 272, 276, 
294, 323 
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in settlement houses, 495, 527 
of singing, 340 
summer courses for, 548 
training of, 548, 549-552, 553, 592, 594, 
595, 692 
in vocational schools, 491 
See also College and university teachers 
Teenagers, 508. See also Youth 
organizations 
Telephone industry, 222 
Telescopic artillery sights, 352 
Temperance movement, 22, 204 
Temple Emanu-El (Milwaukee), 384 
Temple Emanu-El (New York City) 
and Felix Adler, 392, 394 
brotherood and sisterhood of, 467, 468, 
513, 695 
educational and scholarship programs of, 
95, 97, 98, 115, 510, 608, 610 
and English translation of marriage 
certificate, 298 
family pews at, 469 
Fifth Avenue building of, 131, 282, 351 
freedom of the pulpit at, 130, 652, 678, 
686 
and Richard Gottheil, 652 
Hebrew at, 610 
and Hebrew Union College, 98 
and Hirsch, 651 
income and expenditures of, 131, 282 
and interfaith relations, 385, 387 
library of, 539 
and Lilienthal, 381 
members of, 276, 284 
Hannah Einstein, 468 
Marshall, 275, 652 
Seligman, 157, 394 
mission school of, 608 
music in service at, 74 
and proposed religious congress, 59 
rabbis and preachers of, 685 
Adler, 78, 95, 392, 513, 678 
De Cordova, 678 
Enelow, 656 
Gustave Gottheil, 66, 159, 394, 513, 
652, 680 
Gutheim, 543 
Magnes, 649 
Merzbacher, 66, 130 
relief and social-welfare activities by, 140, 
513, 608, 675, 695 
Sunday school of, 495 
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and Isaac M. Wise, 59, 91, 95, 130 
and Stephen Wise, 652 
and Zionism, 649, 678, 680 
Temple Israel (St. Louis), 79, 688 
“Temple of the Winds” (Loeb), 348 
Temple Sholom (Chicago), 693 
Temple Tifereth Israel (Cleveland), 483 
Ten Commandments, 75, 90 
Tenement house inspectors, 494 
Tennessee, 277 
State Senate, 389 
University of, 548 
Tennyson, Alfred, 421 
Terefah Banquet,108, 123, 123, 125, 125 
Territorialism, 440 
Terry, Elen, 327, 336 
Testaments. See Wills and testaments 
Texas, 227, 249, 261, 438, 538, 646 
Textbooks, 533, 549, 552, 610, 617 
Textile industry, 240, 257, 259, 286 
manufacturers, 258, 267, 268, 489 
sewing and machine silks, 489 
workers, 357 
See also Garment industry 
Thalhimer, William, 249 
Thalmann & Co., 268 
Thalmessinger, M., 265 
Thanksgiving Day, 82, 403, 667, 691 
interdenominational services on, 117, 700 
proclamations of, 69, 101, 149 
Theatre managers, 306 
Theatre Guild, 334 
Theatres, 371, 406 
Theatrical agents, 336 
Thesaurus of Medieval Poetry (Davidson), 527 
They Who Knock at Our Gates (Antin), 324 
Thomas, Theodore, 427 
Thompson Starrett Construction Co., 262 
Thuringer, Charles, 279 
Thuringer, Samuel, 279 
Tichner, Abe, 260 
Tifereth Israel Congregation (Cleveland), 
514 
Tillman, Benjamin, 310 
Timayenis, Telemachus T., 170, 177, 182 
Tisza-Eszlar ritual-murder accusation, 123 
Tobacco industry, 225-226, 277, 438. See 
also Cigarmakers 
Tolstoy, Leo, 316, 436, 565, 657 
Tombstone, Ariz., 193 
Tombstones, 15, 537 
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Torah reading, in synagog, 63, 71, 694 
by females, 469 
Torpedo gun, 352 
Torres, Luis de, 536 
Toscanini, Arturo, 328, 337 
“To the West, to the Land of the Free” 
(Russell), 335 
Touro, Judah, 30, 343, 367, 448, 508 
Touro Infirmary (New Orleans), 458, 478 
Towanda, Pa., 139 
Traders’ Bank (St. Louis), 266 
Transcendentalism, 393 
Translators/translations, 18, 123, 304, 306, 
315, 319, 323, 324, 351, 513, 515, 516, 
524, 543, 546, 560, 567, 574, 576, 585, 
586 
of American patriotic materials, 537, 562 
from German, 573 
of Hebrew classics, 617 
from Yiddish, 573 
Transparent window envelopes, 352 
Traubel, Horace, 310 
Treasury Department, U.S., 346 
Treatise on the Law of Sale of Personal Property 
(Benjamin), 38 
Tree of Life Congregation (Columbia, 
S.C.), 636-637 
Triangle Waist Co. Fire, 500 
Tribune, Kans., 438 
Trinidad, Colo., 326, 423 
Trinity Church (New York City), 383 
Trotsky, Leon, 209, 311 
Troy, N.Y., 316, 452 
Troy (Treu), Ernst, 290 
Truants, 505 
Truck farming, 438 
Trudeau, Edward Livingston, 463 
Trunkmakers, 31 
Truscon Steel Co., 288 
Tuberculosis, 253, 357, 366, 463, 464, 479, 
481, 482, 488, 498, 512, 568, 700 
Tuggle, W. O., 164 
Turkey, 157, 160, 197, 199, 361, 501 
as “ghetto” appointment for Jewish 
diplomats, 198, 200 
Jews of, 472 
Turner, Frederick Jackson, 172, 370 
Turnvereins, 21, 211, 289, 291 
Tuscumbia, Ala., 15 
Tuska, Simon, 365, 510 
Tuskegee Institute, 672 
Tutors, 133 
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Twain, Mark, 161, 168, 205, 312, 341, 348, 
416 

Tweed, Thurlow, 139 

Tweed, William M., 90, 158, 205, 217 

Two Rivers, Wis., 285 

Tyler, John, 343, 371 

Typesetters, 357 

Typhus, 357 


Uganda, as substitute for Palestine, 440 
Ukraine, 519 
Jews of, 318, 503 
Ullman, Bernard, 335 
Ulmann, Albert, 265 
Umbrella industry, 39, 230 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Stowe), 21, 26, 331 
Underground Railroad, 22 
Undertakers, 453 
Union Health Center (New York City), 
357 
Union Hotel (Saratoga, N.Y.), 156 
Union League Club, 157, 158, 160 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
282, 497, 610, 636 
agriculture committee, 100 
and Alliance Israélite, 103 
and anti-Semitism, 154, 665-666, 686 
autonomy of member congregations, 647 
and Bernheim, 654, 655 
and Board of Delegates for Civic and 
Religious Rights, 103, 107 
and Board of Delegates of American 
Israelites, 99-100 
and Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, 125 
in Cincinnati, 497 
and circuit work, 701 
and Columbian Exposition, 536 
Commission on Information About 
Judaism, 648 
and Congress of Liberals, 386 
constitution and governance of, 91, 98, 
215, 458, 607 
conventions and meetings of, 417, 433, 
436, 469 
Department of Synagogue and School 
Extension, 593, 607, 613 
and dietary laws, 108 
and Dreyfus Affair, 102 
and East European immigrants, 433 
effort of to gain national hegemony, 709, 
710 
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“Hebrew” in name of, 375 
and Hebrew Union College, 96, 124, 
124, 632 
and home missions, 92 
and Jewish Chautauqua Society, 547 
and Jewish education, 552, 593, 607, 
610, 688 
and Jewish Publication Society, 543 
lay influence and control of, 91, 672 
leftward trend of, 623, 709 
and Loth, 90, 215, 221, 436, 577 
and mission schools, 603, 608 
and National Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods, 468 
in New York, 137 
nominally not Reform at outset, 126, 135 
and Orthodox Judaism, 90, 619, 646 
and Pittsburgh Platform, 119 
program and goals of, 92, 646, 709 
and proposed agricultural college, 436 
and religious issues, 85, 529 
resolution by denouncing anti-Jewish 
violence, 153 
and Russian Jewry, 686 
secession of Rodeph Shalom from, 121 
and settling Jews in West, 100 
size and affiliates of, 91, 642, 645, 661 
712, 713 
small-town focus of, 646, 675 
and social justice movement, 215, 672, 
674, 675 
and synod movement, 661, 663, 664 
and training of religious-school teachers, 
551 
as unifying force, 709 
and United Synagogue, 637 
and Wise, 71, 90, 91, 137, 661 
and Young Israel, 584 
and Zepin, 646 
and Zionism, 680, 681 
Union of Jewish Literary Societies of Great 
Britain, 549 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations, 
186, 623-624, 636, 642, 645, 661, 712 
Union of Orthodox Rabbis, 530, 624-625, 
627, 630, 634 
Union Pacific Railroad, 265 
Union Prayer Book, 127, 127, 127, 556, 556, 
562, 562, 648, 648, 661, 661, 688, 688, 
688, 715, 715, 715 
Unions, 179, 202, 206, 207, 285, 293, 318, 
371, 620, 671, 672, 674 
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and garment industry, 231, 236-244 
and discrimination against Jews, 182 
and immigration restrictions, 182, 211 
and Schiff, 270 
and women, 470 
See also names of unions 

Union Stock Yards (Indianapolis), 222 

Union Theological Seminary, 388, 512 

Unitarianism, 11, 79, 80, 16, 130, 149, 202, 
385, 393, 396, 585, 667, 670, 675, 681, 
711 

United Cigar Manufacturers, 268 

United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers Union, 
237 

United Daughters of the Confederacy, 345 

United Garment Workers, 239, 240 

United Hebrew Beneficent Society 
(Philadelphia), 476 

United Hebrew Charities of New York, 
444, 451, 468, 478, 479 

United Hebrew Charities of Philadelphia, 
478, 479, 480, 489, 490, 494, 495, 496, 
499, 504 

United Hebrew Relief Association 
(Chicago), 477, 497 

United Hebrew Trades, 237, 238, 241 

United Jewish Charities (Cincinnati), 464, 
482, 482, 495, 505 

United Jewish Social Agencies (Cincinnati), 
482 

United National Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, 39 

United Order of True Sisters, 462 

United States Hotel (Atlantic City, N.J.), 
190 

United States Steel Corp., 632 
1919-20 strike, 243, 653 

United States Trust Co., 252 

United Synagogue of America 
Adler’s presidency of, 634 
former Orthodox synagogs as members 

of, 636, 642 
founding and program of, 637-638, 645, 
662 

growth of, 644 
and women’s status, 470 
and Zionism, 679 

United Synagogue of London, 89 

United Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
of America, 417 

Unity and centralization, striving for, 396, 
479, 483, 508, 709 
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Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, 319, 654 
Universal Pictures, 332 
Universal Races Congress, 395 
University Club (Cincinnati), 160 
University of the City of New York, 512 
Untermyer, Samuel, 209, 274, 275 
Uprising of the 20,000, 238 
Uptown vs. Downtown, 599 
Urban League, 365 
Ury, Lesser, 555 
USS. Military Commission to the Crimea, 
348 
U.S. News and World Report, 311 
Utah, 194, 207, 223 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 228, 
229 
Utopia Club (Boston), 425 
Utopian socialism, 22 


Vallandigham, Clement L., 29, 43 

The Valley of the Ghosts (Holzman), 139 

Van Buren, Martin, 171 

Vance, Zebulon B., 152, 172, 374 

Vanderbilt, William K., 337 

Van Vechten, Carl, 309 

Variety, 312 

Venereal diseases, 174 

Venezuela, 223 

Verein der Lichtfreunde (Friends of Light), 
67 

Vereinigung der liberalen Rabbiner 
Deutschlands, 711 

Verein zus Abwehr ders Antisemitismus, 
185 

Versailles Peace Conference. See Paris Peace 
Conference 

Vicksburg, Miss. 
during Civil War, 132, 257 
commerce and industry, Jews in, 31, 279 
interfaith relations in, 365 
laity’s role in, 132, 140 
synagogs and rabbis of, 132, 257, 384, 

575, 686 

Victoria, Tex., 266 

Victory of Judaism over Teutonism (Marr), 145 

Vienna, University of, 533 

Views on the Synod (Central Conference of 
American Rabbis), 662 

Vigilantes, 381 

Vincennes, Ind., 228, 250, 391 

Vindiciae Judaeorum (Levy), 306 

Violence, instances of 
against Jews, 152-153 
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cemetery desecration, 153 
against Christian officiant at 
intermarriage, 398 
against non-Jews, 153-154 
See also Lynchings 
Violinists, 294, 308, 336, 337, 338, 339, 
341, 353 
Virginia, 23 
House of Delegates, 18 
University of, 148, 301, 302 
Virginia City, Nev., 195 
Vitamins, 354 
Viticulture, 228, 438 
Vocational education, 305, 436, 444, 445, 
446, 450, 452, 455, 462, 467, 473, 479, 
489, 498, 504, 505, 603, 612 
Volunteer firemen, 289, 435 
Voorsanger, Jacob, 711 
Vulcan (ship), 377 


Wade, Benjamin, 36 
Wagner, Richard, 144, 558, 692 
Waksman, Abram S., 177 
Wald, Gus, 160 
Wald, Lillian, 189, 209, 366, 444, 445, 
446, 488, 575 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel (New York City), 
262 
Waldstein, Charles, 573 
Waldstein, Louis, 319 
Waldstein family, 318 
Walker, T., 371 
Wallace, Isaac, 221 
Wallace, Lew, 360 
Waller, Josephine, 272 
Walston, Charles J., 258, 316 
Wanamaker, John, 157 
Warbeck, Perkin, 401 
Warburg, David, 16 
Warburg, Felix M., 270, 334, 449, 637 
Warburg, Paul M., 203, 270 
Warburg family, 287 
Ward, H. H., 32 
Warfield, David, 330, 331, 332 
War Finance Corporation, 201 
War Industries Board, 201 
Warner, Charles D., 172 
Warner brothers, 332, 333 
War of 1812, 30, 192, 346, 366 
Washington (state), 194 
Jewish farming settlements, 438 
Washington, Booker T., 672 
Washington, D.C., 27, 138, 367 
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commerce and industry, Jews in, 222, 
250, 276, 309 
Jewish chaplain in army hospitals in, 44 
and Jewish farming settlements, 434 
Jews in press corps of, 311 
proposed national Jewish military 
hospital, 42, 364 

Washington, George, 191, 380, 537 
Calisch’s memorial address for, 700 

Washington and Lee University, 223 

Washington National Museum, 519 

Waste materials business, 277 

Watchmakers, 349, 553 

Water companies, 228 

Watertown, N.Y., 280 

Watertown, Wis., 322, 391 

Watervliet, N.Y., 25 

Watson, Thomas E., 155, 166, 178 

Watts, Isaac, 148-149 

Watts, T. H., 38 

Waverly, Iowa, 367 

Waverly and Bremer County Independent, 367 

Waynesville, N.C., 15 

Webb, Beatrice, 209 

Weber, Joseph, 331 

Weber, Max, 350 

Weber & Fields (vaudeville team), 331 

Webster, Daniel, 290, 378 

Wechsler, Joseph, 252 

Wechsler, Judah, 365 

Wechsler, Abraham (department store), 252 

Weddings, 420-421, 693 

Weil, Abram Lincoln, 447 

Weil, Isaac Henry, 304 

Weill, Raphael, 250 

Weinstock, Harris, 668 

Weis, Julius, 23, 279, 280 

Welch, William, 354 

Wenk family, 32 

Werne, Isaac, 626 

Werner, Adolph, 302 

Wesley, John, 59 

Westchester County, N.Y., 453 

Westheimer family, 229 

West Point (U.S. Military Academy), 25, 
32, 161, 377 

West Point, Ga., 33 

West Roxbury, Mass., 704 

West Virginia, 194 

Weydemeyer, Joseph, 211 

Weyl, Walter E., 209, 311, 414 

What Is Music (Rice), 286 

What Jews Believe (Reform tract), 648 
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Wheeling, W.Va., 225 
Whig Party, 192, 193 
Whiskey Ring, 211 
White, Andrew D., 106, 146, 147, 379 
“A White Christmas” (Berlin), 342 
White-collar workers, 236, 245, 276, 276, 
277, 278, 283, 285, 313 
“White gold,” 352 
White House (department store), 250 
White House Conference on Child Welfare 
(1909), 457 
White slavery, 178, 473, 671 
White supremacy, and Jews, 152 
Whitman, Walt, 310 
Whittier, John Greenleaf, 380, 421 
Wholesalers, jobbers, and distributors 
advertising by, 246, 247 
clothing, 53, 229, 231, 232, 247, 265, 
266, 268, 285, 286, 542, 543 
dry goods, 53, 199, 229, 233, 245, 267, 
269, 279, 282 
general merchandise, 266 
groceries, 228, 258, 550 
liquor, 229, 276, 654 
meat, 227 
millinery, 207, 246, 340 
notions, 221 
paper, 222 
shoes, 230 
tobacco, 53, 285, 511 
Who's Who (1905 ed.), number of Jews 
listed, 407 
Who's Who in American Jewry (1926 ed.),118 
Why the Bible Should Not Be Read in Public 
Schools (UAHC pamphlet), 186 
Widows, 452, 453, 458, 460, 466, 476, 498 
pensions for, 636 
Wiener, Leo, 316, 569, 681 
Wiernik, Peter, 537, 570 
Wiesenfeld, Betsey Friedenwald, 71, 447 
Wife desertion, 63, 452, 464, 465, 479, 484 
Wilde, Oscar, 328 
Wile, Frederic William, 311 
Wile, Jacob, 93 
Willamette Canal, 222 
William Salomon & Co., 264 
Willowski, David, 622 
Willowski, Jacob David, 628 
Wills and testaments, 15, 16, 257, 258, 320, 
367, 550 
Wilmington, Del., 441 
Wilmington, N.C., 377 
Wilson, Henry, 36, 47 
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Wilson, Woodrow, 194, 331 
believed in Anglo-Saxon superiority, 172 
and Baruch, 201 
and Brandeis, 202-204 passim, 653 
and Calisch, 514, 700 
Davidson’s bust of, 346 
and Fourteen Points, 673 
and Jewish Relief Day, 502 
and Jewish voters, 213, 214 
Mielziner’s portrait of, 349 
and Morgenthau, 199-200 
and New Freedom, 207 
and Rayner, 197 
and Schiff, 214, 270 
and Untermyer, 209 
and Versailles Treaty guarantee of 
minority rights, 377, 653 
vetoed immigrant literacy bills, 179 
and Stephen Wise, 653 
Wisconsin, 194, 211, 229, 232, 250 
State Legislature, 377 
University of, 174, 178, 279, 302, 303, 
304, 370 
Wise, Aaron, 122 
Wise, Effie Miriam (Mrs. Adolph Ochs), 
314 
Wise, Isaac Mayer 
and abolitionists, 29 
added American to name of Israelite, 83, 
364 
and Felix Adler, 394 
and Samuel Adler, 82 
on agricultural colonization, 450 
as Americanizer, 82-83, 137, 297, 363 
on American Revolution, 76 
on anti-Semitism, 189 
and Asmonean, 585 
as autodidact, 57 
on Bible, 61, 69, 75, 81, 112, 393, 521, 
633, 639 
and Bloch, 588 
and Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, 58, 71, 85, 89, 125, 126, 127, 
127, 136, 530 
on Christian acceptance of Judaism, 365 
and Christianity, 30, 59, 69, 76, 115, 
116, 148, 360, 574 
and Christian missionaries, 43, 69 
on church and state, 69, 218 
and circumcision of proselytes, 80, 87, 
112 
during Civil War, 28-29 
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and Cleveland Conference, 60-61, 661 

and confirmation, 469 

contribution and status of, 18, 57, 61, 68- 
71, 80, 135, 143 

correspondence of, 82, 290 

on Darwinism, 81 

and Deborah, 82, 583 

as defender of faith, 69 

education and early life of, 57-58, 67 

and Einhorn, 70, 78, 82, 110, 137 

on English, 572 

and Ethical Culture, 157 

Ezekiel’s bust of, 171 

and Felsenthal, 523 

and Friday-night service, 72, 111 

and German language/culture, 70, 82, 
290 

and Ginzberg, 521, 525 

on Gottheil’s hymnal, 556 

on Gries’ refusal to read from Torah 
scroll, 653 

and Hebrew Union College, 58, 71, 81, 
89, 93, 94, 96-98, 519, 521, 527, 532, 
552, 562, 631, 633, 641, 680 

and Higher Criticism, 81, 522, 553 

and Hirsch, 82 

on intermarriage, 398 

and Israelite, 80, 577, 585 

and Jewish education, 599 

on Jewish fraternal orders, 462 

and Jewish law, 59, 60, 80, 108, 141 

on Jewish self-defense, 218 

and Jewish Theological Seminary, 124 

and Kohler, 658 

and Krauskopf, 657 

and Leeser, 59, 96, 141, 633 

and Lilienthal, 58, 98 

and Lincoln, 29, 51, 57 

and Malter, 525 

and Margolis, 522 

marriage and family life of, 58, 69, 82, 
290, 314 

and Merzbacher, 130 

and messianism, 60, 655 

and Mielziner, 526 

as missionary, 68 

and Morais, 123 

on need for Jewish encyclopedia and 
books, 541, 542 

on occupational distribution of Jews, 277 

at Ochs funeral, 388 
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and Orthodox Judaism, 70, 120, 126, 
620, 623, 658, 685, 685 

on Passover, 363 

patriotism of, 290, 363 

personality and character of, 69, 70 

and Pittsburgh Platform, 119, 120 

political affiliation of, 29, 61 

and political corruption, 206-207, 216 

as preacher, 82, 130, 385 

program and goals of, 29, 30, 58, 59, 61, 
84, 85, 89, 125, 127, 416, 661 

rabbinical career of, 58-60, 61, 62, 75, 
86, 91, 690 

on Russian immigrants, 447, 450 

on Sabbath, 130, 426 

and Sabbath School Visitor, 607 

as scholar, 57, 514, 521, 523 

and Seligman Affair, 157 

on slavery, 30 

on social clubs, 426, 427 

on social radicalism, 114 

and Sunday services, 111 

and Switzerland issue, 61, 69 

on Talmud, 57, 61, 633 

and Terefah Banquet, 108, 123 

and term “Jew,” 375 

theology of, 60, 81, 88, 120, 137, 365, 
529 

and Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 58, 59, 71, 89, 90, 91 

universalist views of, 116 

and women’s status, 61, 320, 469 

Writings of, 68, 70, 574 
The Cosmic God, 81 
History of the Israelitish Nation, 60, 532 
Minhag America, 60, 61, 73, 78, 91, 

120, 127, 134 
Pronaos to Holy Writ, 81, 521 
Reminiscences, 82, 290 
“Silence, Our Policy” (editorial), 29 
“To the Ministers and Other 
Israelites,” 127 

on Yiddish, 570 

on Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
414, 417 

and Zion College, 301 

on Zionism, 432, 623, 680, 682, 685 

Wise, Louise Waterman, 494 
Wise, Stephen S. 

and Felix Adler, 395, 494 

and Bernheim, 655 

and freedom of the pulpit, 652, 674, 699 
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and Free Synagogue, 118, 494, 652, 653, 
702, 707 
on Jesus, 668 
and Jewish Institute of Religion, 122, 
137, 653, 696 
and Morgenthau, 200 
in Portland, 196, 651, 652 
as preacher and lecturer, 112, 374, 652, 
712 
as religious radical, 50, 653, 655 
as social activist, 395, 445, 494, 652, 653, 
657, 674 
Sunday lectures of, 712 
and Temple Emanu-El, 651, 652 
and Zionism, 137, 652, 678 
Wolf, Henry, 348 
Wolf, Horace, 667, 673, 674 
Wolf, Simon 
and anti-Semitism, 162, 190, 573 
and Board of Delegates, 99, 162, 107 
and Butler, 47 
and East European immigration, 103 
and General Order No. 11, 50, 102 
and Grant, 50, 102 
as Jewish lobbyist, 47, 52, 102, 107, 304 
and Lincoln, 52 
patriotism of, 364 
as Republican, 50, 102 
and Russian Jewry, 106 
and study of American Jewish history, 
536 
writings of, 575 
and Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
416 
and Zionism, 678 
Wolfsohn, Carl, 321, 340, 471 
Wolfson, Harry A., 449, 516-517, 529, 586 
Wollstein, Martha, 322 
Woman’s Home Companion, 583 
Women 
amateur musical activities of, 319, 339 
books and other works on, 319, 324, 545 
and confirmation, 469. See also 
Confirmation 
denied leadership positions unless 
wealthy, 488 
deserted by husbands, 464 
education of, 319, 320, 321, 324, 327, 
444, 468, 469, 471, 479, 550, 551, 553, 
593, 602 
in Jewish law and custom, 87, 319, 465, 
469, 495 
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Women (continued) 
magazines and papers for, 583, 587 
as majority at Saturday morning Reform 
services, 688 
nurseries for working mothers, 453 
occupations of 
actresses, 320-321 
artists, 320 
cigarmakers, 466 
communal and social workers, 325- 
326, 458, 463, 488, 491, 492, 494, 
495, 548 
doctors and dentists, 272, 321, 322, 459 
factory workers, 673 
in family businesses, 278 
fictionalized treatment of 
businesswoman, 580 
journalists, 570 
musicians, 321 
organization executives, 468, 470, 471, 
494,495 
playwrights, 326 
poets, 271-272, 306, 570, 576 
police officer, 325 
retail sales personnel, 229 
scientists, 321-322 
teachers, 272-273, 300, 321, 322, 323, 
550, 551 
translators, 323 
writers, 271-272, 323, 324, 580 
See also Garment industry; Nurses 
organizations of, 408-410, 422, 446, 454, 
465, 483, 508, 618, 690 
proposed college for, 552 
as rabbis, 320, 696 
ritual wig use by, 298 
social services and aid for, 325, 326, 366, 
451, 453, 457, 473, 479, 673. See also 
Widows 
status of, 465, 469, 488 
as synagog members and officers, 469, 
495, 636, 673, 688, 696, 715 
volunteer work by, 325-326, 462, 465- 
468, 488, 606 
wearing of hats by in theatres, 328 
See also Women’s rights; Women’s 
suffrage 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
472 
Women’s Clubs, 409, 467, 468, 472 
Women’s rights, 22, 126, 310, 322, 324 
Women’s suffrage, 72, 115, 134, 205, 469, 
471, 621, 657, 672, 696 
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Woodbine, N.J., 235, 435, 436, 439 
Woodbine Agricultural School, 495 
Woodbine Land and Improvement Society, 
490 
Wood carvers, 225 
“Woodman Spare That Tree” (Russell), 334 
Woodmen, 422 
Woolen industry, 228, 258, 483 
Woolf, Albert Edward, 339 
Woolf, Benjamin E., 330, 339 
Woolf, Edward, 339 
Woolf, Michael Angelo, 339 
Woolf, Philip, 339 
Woolf, Robert Edward, 339 
Woolf, Samuel Albert Edward, 339 
Woolf, Solomon, 339 
Woolworth Building (New York City), 262 
Workmen’s Circle (Arbeter Ring), 241, 
442, 601 
Workmen’s compensation, 636, 673 
World Council of the Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches, 204 
World Jewry, 218, 502 
aid to, 100, 103, 104-107, 191, 252, 275, 
287, 472, 484, 496, 500-501, 662 
American Jewry’s hegemony over, 710 
Russia. See Russia, Jews of 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 272 
Jewish program at, 617 
souvenir collection of synagogal melodies, 
556 
World’s Parliament of Religions, 116, 386, 
470, 547 
World’s Work, 177 
World War I, 516 
aid to Palestine Jewry during, 501, 663 
and American Jewry’s rise to hegemony, 
531, 562, 569, 571, 630, 710 
anti-Russian feeling during, 243 
andi-Semitism during, 162, 182-183, 
187 
Berlin’s musical contributions during, 
342 
conscientious objectors during, 673 
and German Jews in America, 297, 318 
and immigration, 440, 442, 562 
and Jewish organizations 
fraternal orders, 462 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, 442 
Jewish Welfare Board, 419, 462 
labor unions, 243 
World Zionist Organization, 203 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 419 
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Jews in armed forces during, 162, 187, 
339, 342, 364, 557, 671, 693, 701 
Jews in government during 
assistant to Secretary of War 
(Lippmann), 311 
House Committee on Military Affairs 
(Kahn), 195, 364 
War Finance Corp. (Meyer), 201 
War Industries Board (Baruch), 201 
patriotic condemnations of Zionism by 
Jews during, 682 
patriotic programs in synagogs, 692 
relief efforts during, 275, 482, 495, 502, 
505, 569, 625, 637, 649, 671 
Rosenblatt’s entertaining of troops 
during, 557 
Schiff on loans to Allies, 270 
socialist opposition to, 211, 213 
uniform suppliers, 236, 240 
World War Il, 240, 262, 557 
World Zionist Organization, 203, 440 
Wormser Brothers, 268 
Wright, Frank Lloyd, 351 
Writers, 37, 40, 90, 221, 265, 271, 274, 
286, 303, 304, 305-308, 316, 324, 339, 
401, 407, 490, 513, 528, 568, 577 
female, 323-324 
in German, 290, 513 
hacks, 568 
in Hebrew, 139, 571 
in Yiddish, 568, 569, 571 
See also Playwrights; Poets; names of writers 
Wyandotte, Kans., 21 
Wynn, Ed, 427 
Wyoming 
Jewish farming settlements, 438 


Xenophobia, 176 


Yahvism, 117 

Yale University, 302, 354 
anti-Semitism at, 161 
class of ’81 valedictorian a Jew, 376 
Hebraic Club, 508 
Jewish students at, 35, 273, 301, 508 

Yancey, William Loundes, 36 

Yarn industry, 405 

Yeast manufacturing, 228 

Yellow fever, 32, 245, 279, 357, 367, 388, 
412, 434, 451, 461, 466, 689, 700 

Yeshiva University, 551 
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Yeshivot, 596, 600, 600, 624, 627, 627 
Yezierska, Anzia, 324, 581 
Yiddish Art Theatre, 565 
Yiddish language/culture, 137, 300 
academic study of, 316 
and Americanization, 570 
decline of, 571-572 
English translations of, 544 
as “jargon,” 82 
Lincoln’s knowledge of, 51 
and literacy tests, 103 
literature in, 568-570, 571, 601, 618, 
632 
and Marshall, 632 
and Marxism, 241 
and Orthodox Judaism, 628, 630, 713 
proposed Reform tracts in, 675 
Schechter’s position on, 634 
and socialism, 212, 241, 601, 602 
as source of security, 290, 442, 570, 601, 
630 
and unionization, 237 
See also Newspapers and periodicals, 
Yiddish; Yiddish theatre 
Yiddish schools, 600-602, 606 
Yiddish theatre, 216, 235, 320, 327, 557, 
564-566, 585, 600 
“Yiddle on Your Fiddle Play Some 
Ragtime” (Berlin), 337 
Yom Kippur. See Atonement, Day of 
Yonkers, N.Y., 344, 461 
Yonker’s (department store), 250 
Young American Zionists, 678 
Young Israel, 290, 584, 630, 668 
Young Israel Movement, 626 
Young Judaea, 411, 593, 596, 635 
Young Judaean, 584 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 381, 
412, 413, 667 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 86, 375, 
467, 494 
and Americanization, 414, 444 
athletic programs of, 413, 414 
branches of 
Atlanta, 699 
Cincinnati, 421 
Louisville, 654 
Mount Vernon, Ind., 412 
New York City, 388, 414, 415, 416, 
539 
Opelousas, La., 413 
Philadelphia, 274, 413, 414, 417, 418- 
419, 507,515 
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Young Men’s Hebrew Asso (continued) 
Savannah, 365 
St. Louis, 412, 413, 418 
Tarboro, N.C., 413 
cultural programming of, 413, 414, 415, 
507, 508, 539, 549, 593 
and East European immigrants, 92, 414, 
418-419, 444, 452, 474, 504, 714 
female members of, 409 
“Hebrew” in name of, 375 
and interfaith relations, 365, 388 
in Jewish Encyclopedia, 620 
and Jewish identity, 412, 594 
Jewish/religious programming of, 414, 
418-419 
and Kaplan, 692 
and military personnel, 419 
national association of, 417 
philanthropic activities of, 412-413 
publications of, 414, 583, 615 
social activities of, 413, 414 
supporters of 
Amram, 515 
Joseph Blumenthal, 631 
Mark Blumenthal, 489 
Mendes, 623 
Oscar Straus, 252, 415 
Schiff, 92, 415, 448, 449 
Sulzberger, 274, 414 
Warburg, 449 
and synagogs, 412, 414 
and Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 92 
as Uptown institution, 444 
Young Men’s Hebrew Benevolent Society 
(New York City), 336 
Young Men’s Hebrew Literary Association, 
412 
Young Ones (school of Yiddish literature), 
569 
Youngstown, Ohio, 333 
Young West (Schindler),79 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
(New York City), 409 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association, 409, 
452 
Youth organizations and clubs, 410-412, 
595, 596, 618. See also names of 
organizations and clubs 
Youth’s Companion, 584 
Yulee, David Levy, 36, 38, 39, 46, 192, 193 
Yulee, Elias,193 
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Zacharie, Isachar, 52, 53 
Zalinski, Edmund Louis Gray, 352 
Zangwill, Israel, 208, 398, 399, 440, 544, 
641, 684, 703 
Zeichik, N. N., 623 
Zeisler, Fanny Bloomfield, 318, 321, 341 
Zeitgeist (periodical), 585, 590 
Zeitschrift fuer alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
560 
Zellerbach family, 222 
Zepin, George, 646, 705 
Zeta Beta Tau (college fraternity), 185, 520 
Zevin, Israel Joseph, 568 
Ziegfeld, Florenz, Jr., 320 
Ziegfeld Follies, 320 
Zimbalist, Efrem, 337 
Zion College, 60, 96, 301 
Zionism, 487, 494, 705 
and anti-Semitism, 190, 243, 275, 433, 
677, 678, 681 
books on, 533, 545, 573, 648 
Christian supporters of, 361, 574, 678 
and Conservative Judaism, 635, 678-679, 
682 
among East European Jews, 433, 538, 
561, 562, 567, 571, 629, 652, 683, 
698, 706 
and Galveston Movement, 440 
and Hebrew, 563, 680, 706 
in Jewish Encyclopedia, 541 
newspapers and periodicals, 584, 679 
organizations, 185, 410, 411, 422, 424, 
596, 678, 679. See also Hadassah 
opposition to, 241, 242, 413, 563, 601, 
605, 677, 680-683, 701 
Samuel Adler, 520, 679 
Bernheim, 654 
Hirsch, 651, 679-680, 682 
Kohler, 518, 522, 562, 680 
Morgenthau, 200 
Philipson, 681 
Schulman, 679 
Isaac M. Wise, 680, 682 
and Orthodox Judaism, 625, 629, 678, 
682 
political lobbying for, 218, 678 
pre-Herzl, 113, 576, 677-678 y 
and Reform Judaism, 119, 137, 364, 471, 
522, 605, 648, 680, 681, 682, 701 
and socialists, 212, 241, 242, 569, 601 
supporters and sympathizers of 
Blumenfeld, 392 
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Brandeis, 203, 209 

De Cordova, 678 
Deinard, 698 

Felsenthal, 678 
Friedlaender, 519 

Gustav Gottheil, 678, 680 
Richard Gottheil, 519-520, 533, 678 
Jastrow, 77 

Lazarus, 576, 678 
Lewisohn, 401 

Magnes, 649 

Malter, 679 

Margolis, 522, 679 
Marshall, 275, 681 
Mendes, 623 

Neumark, 522 

Schechter, 639, 679 
Silver, 650 
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Sonneschein, 583 
Steinbach, 515 
Nathan Straus, 253 
Henrietta Szold, 533 
Stephen Wise, 200, 652 
Untermyer, 209 
Zangwill, 399 
and Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
419 
Zionist Labor Party, 601 
Zion Temple, 556 
Zirndorf, Heinrich, 532 
Zukor, Adolph, 332, 333 
Zunkunft, 241 
Zunser, Eliakum, 557 
Zunz, Leopold, 509, 510, 511, 512 
Zweig, Stefan, 585 


